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PATRONAGE 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
letter  jtrom  caroline  to  blulsmus. 

'*Mt  dear  Erasmus, 

^  Your  friend  and  patient,  Mr.  Greshain,  was  so  eager 
to  take  your  advice,  and  so  quick  in  his  movements,  that 
your  letter  announcing  your  intended  visit  reached  us 
but  a  few  days  before  his  arrival  at  the  Hills.  And— 
mark  how  flreat  and  little  events,  which  seem  to  have 
no  possible  link  of  connexion,  depend  upon  one  another 
— Alfred  or  Mr.  Gresham  must  have  sat  up  all  night,  or 
slept  on  the  floor,  had  not  Alfred,  that  morning,  received 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hungerford,  summoning  him  to  town 
to  draw  her  son's  marriage  settlements.  It  is  thought 
that  Colonel  Hungerford,  whose  leave  of  absence  from 
his  regiment  has,  by  special  favour,  been  repeatedly 
protracted,  will  be  very  soon  sent  abroad.  Lady  Eliza- 
Deth  Pembroke  has,  therefore,  consented  to  his'  urgent 
desire  for  their  immediate  union ;  and  Alfred  will,  I  am 
sure,  give  them  as  little  reason  as  possible  to  complain 
of  the  law's  delay.  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  has  all  that 
decision  of  mind  and  true  courage  which  you  know  is 
so  completely  compatible  with  the  most  perfect  gentle- 
ness of  disposition  and  softness,  even  timidity  of  man- 
ners, resolves  to  leave  all  her  relations  and  friends,  and 
to  go  abroad.  She  says  she  knew  what  sacrifices  she 
must  make  in  marrying  a  soldier,  and  she  ia  prepared  to 
make  them  without  hesitation  or  repining. 

**  And  now  to  return  to  your  friend  Mr.  Gresham.  The 
more  we  see  of  him  the  more  we  like  him.  Perhaps  he 
bribed  our  judgment  a  little  at  ^rst  by  the  kind,  affeC" 
tionate  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  you;  but,  indep^d* 
ently  of  this  prepossession,  we  should,  I  hope»  soon 
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have  discovered  his  merit.  He  is  a  good  English:  mer- 
chant. Not  a  *  ilf.  Friport,  qui  scait  dormer^  mats  qui  ne 
tgaitfosvivret'  but  a  weU-brea,  well-informed  gentleman, 
uprignt,  Uberal,  and  benevolent,  without  singularitv  or 
oddities  of  any  sort.  His  quiet,  plain  manners,  free  n'om 
ostentation,  express  so  well  the  kind  feelings  of  his  mind, 
that  I  prefer  them  infinitely  to  what  are  called  polished 
manners.  Last  night  Rosamond  and  I  were  amusing 
ourselves  by  contrasting  him  with  our  recollection  of 
the  polished  M.  de  Tourville — ^but  as  ^ou  were  not  at 
home  at  the  memorable  time  of  the  shipwreck,  and  of 
M.  de  Tourville's  visit,  you  cannot  feel  the  force  of  our 

garallel  between  these  two  beings,  the  most  dissimilar  I 
ave  ever  seen — an  English  merchant  and  a  diplomatic 
Frenchman.  You  will  ask,  what  put  it  into  our  heads 
to  make  the  comparison  t  A  slight  circumstance  which 
happened  yesterday  evening.  Rosamond  was  showing 
Mr.  Gresham  some  of  my  drawings,  and  among  them  the 
copy  of  that  beautiful  miniature  in  M.  de  Tourville^s 
snuff-box.  My  father  told  him  the  history  of  Euphro- 
syne,  of  her  German  prince,  and  Count  Albert.  Mr. 
Gresham*s  way  of  listening  struck  us,  by  its  contrast  to 
the  manner  of  M.  de  Tourville — ^and  this  led  us  on  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  their  characters.  Mr.  Gresham, 
instead  of  shrugging  liis  shoulders,  and  smiling  disdain- 
fully, like  the  Frenchman,  at  the  Quixotism  of  the  young 
nobleman,  who  lost  his  favour  at  court  by  opposing  the 
passion  of  his  prince,  was  touched  with  Count  Albert's 
disinterested  character ;  and  quite  forgetting,  as  Rosa- 
mond observed,  to  compliment  me  upon  my  picture  of 
Euphrosyne,  he  laid  down  the  miniature  wilth  a  negli- 
gence of  which  M.  de  Tourville  never  would  have  been 
guilty,  and  went  on  eagerly  to  tell  some  excellent  traits 
of  the  count.  For  instance,  when  he  was  a  very  young 
man  in  the  Prussian  or  Austrian  service,  I  forget  which, 
in  the  heat  of  an  engagement  he  had  his  sabre  lifted  over 
the  head  of  one  of  the  enemy's  officers,  when,  looking 
down,  he  saw  that  the  officers  right  arm  was  broken. 
The  count  immediately  stopped,  took  hold  of  the  dis- 
abled officer's  bridle,  alhd  led  him  off  to  a  place  of  safety. 
This  and  many  other  anecdotes  Mr.  Gresham  heard, 
when  he  spent  some  time  on  the  Continent  a  few  years 
ago,  while  he  was  transacting  some  commercial  busi- 
ness. He  had  full  opportunities  of  learning  the  opinions 
of  different  parties ;  and  he  says,  that  it  was  the  prayer 
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Of  all  the  good  and  wise  in  Germany,  whenever  the 
hereditary  prince  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  that 
Count  Albert  Altenberg  might  be  his  minister. 

**By-the-by,  Mr.  Gresham,  though  he  is  rather  an 
elderly  man,  and  looks  remarkably  cool  and  composed, 
shows  all  the  warmth  of  youth  whenever  any  of  hi^ 
feelings  are  touched. 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  bow  much  my  father  is  pleased 
with  your  friend.  He  has  frequently  repeated,  that  Mr. 
Gresham,  long  as  he  has  been  trained  in  the  habits  of 
mercantile  life,  is  quite  free  from  the  spirit  of  monopoly 
in  small  or  great  affairs.  My  father  rejoices  that  his  son 
has  made  such  a  friend.  Rosamond  charged  me  to  leave 
her  room  to  write  to  you  at  the  end  of  my  letter ;  but 
she  is  listening  so  intently  to  something  Mr.  Gresham 
ifr  telling  her,  that  I  do  not  believe  she  will  write  one 
line.  I  hear  a  few  words,  which  so  much  excite  mV 
curiosity  that  I  must  go  and  listen-too.    Adieu. 

^  Affectionately  yours, 

Another  letter  from  Caroline  to  Erasmus,  dated  somo 
weeks  after  the  preceding. 

"TveMlaj,  14th. 

"Yes,  my  dear  Erasmus,  your  friend,  Mr.  Gresham, 
is  still  with  us;  and  he  declares  that  he  has  not,  for 
many  years,  been  so  happy  as  since  he  came  here.  Me 
is  now  sufficiently  intimate  in  this  family  to  speak  of 
himself,  and  of  his  own  feelings  and  plans.  You,  who 
know  what  a  horror  he  has  of  egotism,  will  consider  this 
as  a  strong  proof  of  his  liking  us,  and  of'  his  confidence 
in  our  regard.  He  has  related  many  of  the  instances, 
which,  1  suppose,  he  told  you,  of  the  ingratitude  and 
disappointments  he  has  met  with  from  persons  whpm  he 
attempted  to  serve.  He  has  kept  us  all,  for  hours,  Rosa* 
mond  especially,  in  a  state  of  alternate  pity  and  indig-* 
nation.  For  all  that  has  happened,  he  blames  himself 
more  than  he  blames  anyone  else ;  and  with  a  mildness 
and  candour  which  make  us  at  once  admire  and  love 
him,  he  adverts  to  the  causes  of  his  .own  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  My  father  has  spoken  to  him  as  freely  as  you  couM 
desire.  He  has  uiged,  that  as  far  as  the  public  good 
is  coocemedt  free  cotopetition  is  aiore  savantageous 
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to  the  art9  and  to  artiste  than  any  private  patronage 
can  be. 

'*  If  the  productions  have  real  merit,  they  will  make 
their  own  way ;  if  they  had  not  merit,  they  ought  not  to 
make  their  way.  And  the  same  ar^ment  he  has  ap- 
plied to  literary  merit,  and  to  the  merit,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  persons  as  well  as  of  things.  He  has  also  plainly 
told  Mr.  Gresham  that  he  considers  the  trade  of  a  patron 
as  one  of  the  most  thankless,  as  it  is  the  least  useful, 
of  all  trades. 

'*A1I  this  has  made  such  an  impression  upon  your 
candid  friend,  that  he  has  declared  it  to  be  his  determi- 
nation to  have  no  more  prot6g6es,  and  to  let  the  com- 
petition of  talents  work  fairly,  without  the  interference, 
or,  as  he  expressed  it,  any  of  the  bourUies  and  drawbacks 
of  patronage.  '  But  then,'  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  *  I  am 
fan  isolated  being:  am  I  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
days  without  objects  of  interest. or  affection?  While 
Constance  Panton  was  a  child,  she  was  an  object  to  me ; 
but  now  she  must  live  with  her  parents,  or  she  will 
marry :  at  all  events,  she  is  rich — and  is  my  wealth  to 
be  only  for  my  selfish  gratification?  How  happy  you 
are,  Mr.  Percy,  who  have  such  an  amiable  wife,  such  a 
large  family,  and  so  many  charming  domestic  objects 
of  affection  !* 

'*  Mr.  Gresham  then  walked  away  with  my  father  to 
the  end  of  the  room,  and  continued  his  conversation  in 
a  low  voice,  to  which  I  did  not  think  I  ought  to  listen, 
so  I  came  up  stairs  to  write  to  you.  •  I  think  you  told 
me  that  Mr.  Gresham  had  suffered  some  disappointment 
early  in  life,  which  prevented  his  marrying;  but  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  his  mind  now  turns  again  to  the  hopes  of 
domestic  happiness.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Rosamond 
has  made  an  impression  on  his'  heart.  I  have  been  as 
conveniently  and  meritoriously  deaf,  blind,  and  stupid, 
for  some  time  past,  as  possible ;  but  though  I  shut  my. 
eyes,  and  stop  my  ears,  yet  my  imagination  will  act,  and 
I  can  only  say  to  myself,  as  we  used  to  do  when  we 
were  children — ^I  will  not  think  of  it  till  it  comes,  that  I 

may  have  the  pleasure  of  the  surprise. 

•  ••••• 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

''GABOLnTK  Pebct." 

Caroline  was  right— Rosamond  had  made  a  great  im* 
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preasioli  upon  Mr.  Gresham's  tfeart.  His  recollection 
fk  the  diffearence  between  hie  age  and  Rosamond's,  and 
his  GODscioaeness  of  the  want  of  the  gayety  and  attrac- 
tions of  youth,  rendered  him  extremely  diffident,  and  for 
some  time  aimpreeBed  his  passion,  at  least  delayed  the 
declaration  of  his  attachment.  But  Rosamond  seemed 
evidently  to  like  his  company  and  conversation,  and  she 
showed  that  degree  of  esteem  and  interest  for  him  which, 
he  iattered  himself,  might  be  improved  into  a  more  ten- 
der affection.  He  ventured  lo  make  his  proposal— -he 
applied  first  to  Mrs.  Percy,  and  entreated  that  she  would 
make  known  his  sentiments  to  her  daughter. 

When  Mrs.  Percy  spoke  to  Rosamcmd,  she  was  sur- 
prised at  the  very  decided  refusal  which  Rosamond  im- 
mediately gave.  Both  Mrs.  Percy  and  Caroline  were 
inclined  to  think  that  Rosamond  had  not  only  a  high 
opinion  of  Mr.  Grei^am,  but  that  she  had  felt  a  prefer- 
ence for  him  which  she  had  never  before  shown  ror  any 
other  person ;  and  they  thought  that  perhaps,  some 
refinement  of  delicacy  about  accepting  nis  larse  fortune, 
or  some  fear  that  his  want  of  high  birth,  and  what  are 
called  good  connexions,  would  l^  objected  to  by  her 
father  and  mother,  might  be  the  cause  of  this  reflisal. 
Mrs.  Percy  felt  extrem^y  anxious  to  explain  her  own 
sentiments,  and  fully  to  understand  Rosamond's  feelings. 
In  this  anxiety  Caroline  joined  most  earnestly ;  all  me 
kindness,  sympathy,  and  ardent  affection  which  Rosa- 
mond had  ever  shown  ibr  her,  when  the  interests  of  her 
heart  were  in  question,  were  strong  in  Caroline's  recol- 
lection, and  these  were  now  fullv  returned.  Caroline 
thought  Mr.  Gresham  v^as  too  oM  for  her  sister ;  but 
she  considered  that  this  objection,  and  all  others,  should 
3deld  to  Rosamond's  own  opinion  and  taste.  She 
agreed  with  her  mother  in  imagining  that  Rosamond 
was  not  quite  indifferent  to  his  merit  and  to  his  attach- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Percy  be^an  by  assuring  Rosamond  that  she 
should  be  IM  entirely  at  liberty  to  decide  according  to 
her  own  judgment  and  feelings.  "  You  have  seen,  my 
dear,  how  your  father  and  I  have  acted  towards  your 
sister ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  show  you 
equal  justice.  Thoagh  parents  are  accused  of  always 
rating  '  a  good  estate  above  a  faithful  lover,'  yet  you 
will  recollect  that  Mr.  Barclay's  good  estate  did  not 
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induce  us  to  press  his  stlit  with  Caroline.  Mr.  Gresham 
has  a  large  fortune ;  and,  to  speak  in  Lady  Jane  Gran- 
ville's style,  it  must  be  acknowledg'ed,  my  dear  Rosa- 
mond, that  this  would  be  a  most  advantageous  match; 
but  for  this  very  reason  we  are  particularly  desirous* 
that  you  should  determine  for  yourself:  at  the  same 
time,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  a  little  surprised  by  the 
promptness  of  your  decision.  Let  me  be  sure  that  this 
negative  is  serious — ^let  me  be  sure  that  I  rightly  under- 
stand you,  my  love:  now^when  only  your  own  Caro- 
line is  present,  tell  me,  what  are  your  objections  to  Mr. 
Gresham  V 

Thanks  for  her  mother's  kindness ;  thanks,  repeated, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  were  for  a  considerable  time, 
all  the  answer  that  could  be  obtained  from  Rosamond. 
At  length  she  said,  "  Without  having  any  particular 
objection  to  a  person,  surely,  if  I  cannot  love  him, 
.that  is  sufficient  reason  for  my  not  wishing  to  marry 
him." 

Rosamond  spoke  these  words  in  so  feeble  a  tcme,  and 
with  so  much  hesitation,  colouring  at  the  same  time  so 
much  that  her  mother  and  sister  were  still  uncertain 
how  they  were  to  understand  her  t/"— and  Mrs.  Percy 
replied,  **  Undoubtedly,  my  dear,  if  you  cannot  love  him ; 
but  that  is  the  question.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  you 
cannot  1" 

"  Oh !  quite  certain — ^I  believe." 

"  This  certainty  seems  to  have  come  very  suddenly," 
said  her  mother,  smiling. 

"  What  can  you  mean,  mother  V 

''  I  mean  that  you  did  not  show  any  decided  dislike 
to  him,  till  within  these  few  hours,  my  dear." 

"  Dislike !  I  don't  feel — I  hope  I  don't  show  any  dis- 
like— I  am  sure  I  should  be  ungrateful.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  impossible  for  anybody,  who  is  good 
for  any  thing,  to  dislike  Mr.  Gresham." 

"  Then  you  can  neither  like  him  nor  dislike  him.  You 
are  in  a  state  of  absolute  indifference."        ^ 

"  That  is,  except  gratitude — ^gratitude  for  all  his  kind- 
ness to  Erasmus,  and  for  his  partiality  to  me-— gratitude 
I  certainly  feel." 

•*And  esteem  1" 

"  Yes ;  to  be  sure,  esteem." 

"  And  I  think,"  continued  her  mother,  ♦*  that  before 
he  committed  this  crime  of  proposing  for  you,  Rosa^ 
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mond,  you  used  to  shovr  some  of  the  indignation  of  a 
good  friend  against  those  ungrateful  people  who  used 
nim  so  ill." 

**  Indignation !  '  Yes,''  interrupted  Rdsamond,  '*  who 
could  avoid  feeling  indignation  V* 

^"  And  pity  t    I  think  I  have  heard  you  express  pity 
for  poor  Mr.  Gresham." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  because  he  really  was  very  mueh  to 
be  pitied— don't  you  think  so  V 
"  I  do— and  pity—"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  smiling. 
"  No,  indeed,  mother,  you  need  not  smile — ^nor  you, 
Caroline ;  for  the  sort  of  pity  which  I  feel  is  not — ^it 
was  merely  pity  by  itself,  plain  pity :  why  should  people 
imagine,  and  insist  upon  it,  that  more  is  felt  than  ex- 
pressed V 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  "I  do  not  insist  upon  your 
feeling  more  than  you  really  do ;  but  let  us  see — ^you 
are  in  a  state  of  absolute  indifference,  and  yet  you  feel 
esteem,  indignation,  pity — how  is  this,  Rosamond  ?  How 
can  this  be  v> 

"  Very  easily,  ma'am ;  because  by  absolute  indifference, 
I  mean — Oh !  you  know  very  well  what  I  mean— abso- 
lute  indiflference  as  to — " 

'*  Love  perhaps,  is  the  word  which  you  cannot  pro- 
nounce this  morning." 

"  Now,  mother !  Now,  Caroline !  You  fancy  that  I 
love  him.  But  supposing  there  were  any  ifm  the  case 
on  my  side,  tell  me  only  why  I  should  refuse  him  ?" 

'*  Nay,  my  dear,  that  is  what  we  wait  to  hear  from 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Percy. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you  why,"  said  Rosamond :  "  in  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Gresham  has  a  large  fortune,  and  I  have . 
none.    And  I  have  the  greatest  horror  of  the  idea  of 
marrying  for  money,  or  of  the  possibility  of  its  being 
suspected  that  I  might  do  so." 

"  I  thought  that  was  the  fear!"  cried  Caroline :  "but, 
my  dear  Rosamond,  with  your  generous  mind,  you 
know  it  is  quite  impossilde  that  you  should  marry  from 
interested  motives." 

"Absolutely  impossible,"  said  her  mother.  "And 
when  you  are  sure  of  your  own  mind,  it  would  be  weak- 
ness, my  dear,  to  dread  the  suspicions  of  others,  evett 
if  such  were  likely  to  be  formed;" 

^  Oh !  do  not,  my  dearest  Rosamond,"  said  Caroline, 
taking  her  sister's  hand,  pressing  it  between  hers,  and 
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speaking  in  the  most  nrfenty  eloMNit  eapplicatinff  tone, 
"  do  not,  generous  as  you  are,  sacrifice  your  happiness 
to  mistaken  delicacy !" 

*'But,'*  said  Rosamond,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
**  but  you  attribute  more  than  I  deserve  to  my  delicacy 
and  generosity :  1  ought  not  to  let  you  think  me  so  muon 
better  than  I  really  am.  I  had  some  otb^  motives:  you 
will  think  them  very  fooiisb— very  ridiculous— perhaps 
wrong ;  but  you  are  so  kind  and  indulgent  to  me,  mother* 
that  I  will  tell  you  all  my  follies.  I  do  not  like  to  marry 
a  man  who  is  not  a  hero^^ou  are  very  good  not  to  laugh^ 
Garotiae.^' 

*'  Indeed,  I  am  too  seriously  iatetested  at  present  to 
laugh,"  said  Caroline. 

"  And  you  must  be  sensible,"  continued  Rosamond, 
**  that  I  could  not,  by  any  effort  of  imagination,  or  by 
any  iUvsion  of  love,  convert  a  man  of  Mr.  Gresham'ii 
time  o€  life  and  appearance,  with  his  wig,  and  sober  kind 
of  understanding,  ii^  a  hero." 

"  As  to  the  wig,"  replied  Mrs.  Percy,  "  you  will  re* 
collect  that  both  Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  Lovelace 
wore  wigs ;  but,  my  dear,  granting  that  a  man  caanoti 
in  these  days,  be  a  hero  in  a  wig,  and  granting  that  a 
hero  cannot  or  should  not  have  a  sober  understanding, 
will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask,  whether  you  have  posi^' 
tively  determined  that  none  but  heroes  and  heroines 
should  live,  or  love,  or  marry,  or  be  bxppy  in  this  mortal 
world  r» 

**  Heaven  forbid !"  said  Rosamond ;  "  particularly  as  I 
am  not  a  heroine." 

^  And  as  only  a  few  hundred  millions  of  people  in  the 
world  are  in  the  same  condition,"  added  Mrs.  Percy. 

**  And  those,  perhaps,  not  the  least  hapqpy  of  human 
beings,"  said  Caroline.  **  Be  that  as.  it  may,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Gresham  has,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, one  of  the  qualities  which  ought  to  distinguish  a 
hero.* 

''What!"  said  Rosamond,  eagerly. 

**  Grenerosity,'*  replied  Caroline ;  "  and  his  large  for- 
tune puts  it  m  his  power  to  show  that  quality  upon  a 
scale  more  extended  than  is  usually  allowed  even  to  the 
heroes  of  romance." 

"True — ^verytrue^"  said  Rosamond,  smiling:  **g«ie- 
rosity  might  make  a  hero  <tf  hsm  if  he  were  not  a  mer- 
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ohaiit*-^  raeiehani!*— li  Pmrcy  o«|^  not  to  many  a 
taerdiaiit." 

''Perhips,  my  dear,'^  said  Mrs.  Feaccjr,  "you  dont 
know  that  half,  at  least,  of  all  the  nobiuty  in  England 
have  married  mto  the  families  of  merchants;  therefore^ 
in  the  opinion  of  half  the  nobility  of  England,  tiiere 
ean  be  nothing  discreditable  or*derogatory  in  soch  an 
aUiance.'* 

**  I  kiiow»  ma^am,  such  things  are  <  bat  then  yon  will 
allow  they  are  nsually  done  for  money,  and  that  makes 
Uie  matter  worae.  If  the  sons  of  noble  families  marry 
the  daughters  of  mercantile  houses,  it  is  merely  to  re« 
pair  the  family  fortune.  But  a  nobleman  has  ^at 
privileges.  If  he  marry  beneath  himself,  his  low  wife  is 
mimediately  raised  by  her  wedding^nng  to  an  equality 
with  the  high  and  nnghty  husband — her  name  is  for« 
gotten  in  her  tide-^faer  ndgar  relations  are  kit  in  con* 
▼enient  obscurity:  the  husband  never  thinks  of  taking 
notice  of  them ;  and  the  wifie^  of  course,  may  let  it  alone 
if  she  pleases.  But  a  woman,  in  our  rank  of  life,  nmsf 
bear  her  husband's  name,  and  must  also  bsaf  all  hie 
r^ations,  be  thdy  ever  so  vulgar.  Now,  Caroline,  hon^ 
estly-— how  shcniiid  you  l&e  tms  !*' 

^Honestly,  not  at  all,"  smd  Catoline;  ''but  as  we 
cannot  have  every  thing  we  like,  or  avoid  every  thing 
we  dislike^in  hfe,  we  must  balance  the  good  against  the 
eivil,  when  we  are  to  make  our  choice :  imd  if  I  found 
certain  amiable,  estimable  qualities  in  a  character,  I 
think  tiiat  I  might  esteem,  fore,  and  marry  him,  even 
though  he  had  a  tulgar  name  and  vulgar  connexions,  i 
fiiirly  adcaowledge,  however,  that  it  must  be  something 
sapnrior  in  the  mail's  character  which  could  baikance  the 
eWection  to  vulgarity  in  my  mind." 

**  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  Rosamond,  "do  you  be  a 
martyr  to  vulgarity  and  philosophy,  if  you  like  it-*-bat 
ezeose  me,  if  you  please.  Smoe  you,  who  have  so 
much  strength  of  mind,  fairly  acknowledge  that  this  oh 
jection  is  barely  to  be  overcome  by  your  utmost  efforts, 
do  me  the  favour,  do  me  the  justice,  not  to  expect  from 
Mt  a  degree  of  civil  courage  quite  above  my  powers." 

Cafo3iiie,  still  believing  Uiat  Rosamond  was  only 


bringing  forward  all  the  objections  that  might  be  raised 
against  her  wishes,  replied,  '*  Fortunately,  my  •  dear 
Kosamond,  you  are  not  called  upon  for  any  such  eibrt  of 
phikwophy,  k>f  Mr.  Gretham  tfe  not  vulgar,  nor  is  even 
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his  name  vulgar,  and  he  cannot  have  amr  Tnlgar  rda- 
tions,  because  he  has  no  relations  of  any  descripttoo— I 
heard  him  say,  the  other  day,  that  he  was  an  isolated 
beinff.'* 

**  That  is  a  comfort,''  said  Rosamond,  laughing ;  *^  that 
is  a  great  thing  in  his  favour ;  but  if  he  has  not  r^ations, 
he  has  connexions.  What  do  you  think  of  those  hor« 
rible  Pantons?  This  instant  I  think  I  see  old  Paaton 
cooling  himselfT^wig  pushed  back—waistcoat  unbnt- 
toned-^and  protuberant  Mrs.  Panton,  with  her  bay  wig 
and  artificial  flowers.  And  not  the  Pantons  only,  but 
you  may  be  sure  there  are  hordes  of  St.  Mary  Axe  cock- 
neys, that  would  pour  forth  upon  Mrs.  Gresham,  with 
overwhelming  force,  and  with  partnership  and  old- 
ac(}uajntance-8ake  claims  uptm  her  public  notice  and 
private  intimacy.  Come,  come,  my  dear  Caroline,  don't 
speak  against  your  conscience*-you  know  you  never 
coald  withstand  the  hordes  of  tm^anaiw." 

**  These  vulgarians  in  buckram,"  said  Caroline,  '^have 
grown  from  two  to  two  hundred  in  a  trice,  in  your 
imaginatioQ,  Rosamond :  but  consider  that  old  Panton, 
against  whom  you  have  such  an  invincible  horror,  will, 
now  that  he  has^juarrelled  with  Erasmus,  probably  very 
soon  eat  himself  out  of  Ihe  world;  and  I  dont  see  that 
you  are  bound  to  Mr.  Gresham's  dead  partner's  widow 
—is  this  your  only  objection  to  Mr.  Greshaml" 

"  My  only  objection !  Oh  no !  don't  flatter  yonraelf 
that  in  killing  old  Panton  you  have  struck  off  all  my 
objections.  Independently  of  vulgar  relaticHis,  or  con- 
nexions, and  the  disparity  of  age,  my  grand  objection 
remains.  But  I  will  address  myself  to  my  mother,  /or 
you  are  not  a  good  person  for  judging  of  prejudices — 
you  really  don't  understand  them,  my  dear  Caroline; 
one  might  as  well  talk  to  Socrates.  Vou  go  to  work 
with  logic,  and  get  one  between  the  horo«  of  a  wicked 
dilemma  directly — ^I  wiU  talk  to  my  mother ;  she  under- 
stands prejudices." 

*'  Your  mother  thanks  you,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  smiling, 
'^  for  your  opinion  of  her  understanding." 

*^  My  mother  is  the  most  indulgent  of  mothers,  and^ 
besides,  the  most  candid,  and  therefore  I  know  she  will 
confess  to  me  that  she  herself  cherishes  a  little  darlinjr 
prejudice  in  favour  of  birth  and  family,  a  leetU  prejudice 
—well  covert  by  goodnature  and  politeness— but  still 
a  secret,  inviocible  antipathy  to  low  born  people." 
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*•  To  low-bred  people,  I  grant."    ' 

^Oh,  flftother!  yoa  are  ufnm  your  candour — mydoar 
mother,  not  only  low4>red,  but  low-born :  confess  yoa 
Itare  a-— what  shall  I  call  it  ? — an  tndispositum  towards 
low-bom  people." 

**  Since  you  pat  me  npon  my  candour,"  said  Mrs. 
Percy, ''  I  am  afraid  1  most  confess  that  I  am  conscions 
of  a  little  of  the  aristocratic  weakness  you  impute  to 
me.** 

^Imputel  No  impatation,  in  my  opinion,"  cried 
Rosamond.    "  I  do  not  think  it  any  weakness." 

''  B«t  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Percy — **  I  consider  it  as  a 
weakness ;  and  bitterly  should  I  reproach  myself,  if  I 
saw  any  weakness,  any  prejudice  of  mine,  influmice  my 
children  injuriouslv  in  the  most  mate'rial  circnmstance 
of  their  lives,  and  where  their  happiness  is  at  stdie 
So,  my  dear  Rosamond,  let  me  entreait — " 

**Oh{  mother,  don't  let  the  tears  come  into  your 
ejres ;  and,  without  any  entreaties,  I  will  do  just  as  you 

**  My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Percy,  "I  have  no  pleasure  but 
tliat  you  should  please  yourself  and  judge  for  yourseU^ 
without  referring  to  any  prepossession  of  min^.  And 
lest  your  imajpnation  should  deceive  you  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  aristocratic  prejudices,  let  me  enplain.  The 
inditvontiony  which  I  have  acknowledged  I  feel  towards 
low-bom  people,  arises,  I  believe,  chiefly  from  my  takiiu^ 
it  for  granted  that  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  weU-bre£ 
I  have  accidentally  seen  examples  of  peo];^  of  inferior 
birth,  who,  though  they  had  risen  to  high  station,  and 
though  they  had  aoqinred,  in  a  certain  denee  polite 
manners,  and  had  been  metamorphosed  by  faSiion,  to  all 
ontwuurd  appearance,  into  perfect  gentry,  yet  betrayed 
some  marks  of  their  origin,  or  of  their  early  education, 
whenever  their  passions  or  their  interests  were  touched : 
then  some  awkward  gesture^  some  vulgar  expression, 
som^  mean  or  mercenary  sentiment,  some  habitual  con- 
tractibn  of  mind,  recurred." 

*^Tme,  true,  most  tnieJ"  said  Rosamond.  <<It  re- 
quires two  generations,  at  least,  to  wash  out  the  stain 
of  vulgarity :  neither  a  gentleman  nor  a  gentlewoman 
can  be  made  in  less  than  two  generations;  therefore  I 
never  will  marry  a  low-bom  man,  if  he  had  every  per- 
fection under  the  sun." 

'^'Nay«  my  idear,  that  is  too  strong,"  said  Mrs.  Percy. 
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*'  Hear  me,  my  dearest  Rosamond.  I  Was  pAng  to  tell 
yo%  that  my  experience  has  been  so  limit^  that  1  am 
not  justified  in  drawing  from  it  any  general  concluston. 
And  even  to  the  most  positive  and  rational  general  mles 
you  know  there  are  exceptions." 

'Vrhat  is  a  fine  general  softening  clause,"  s^id  Rosa 
raond ;  ^  but  now  positively,  mother,  would  you  have 
ever  consented  to  marry  a  merchant !" 

'*  Certainly,  my  dear,  if  your  father  had  been  a  mer* 
diant,  I  should  have  married  him,"  re^ed  Mrs.  Percy. 

"Well,  I  except  my  father.  To  put  the  question 
more  fairly,  may  I  ask,  do  you  wish  that  3rour  daughter 
should  marry  a  merchant  1" 

*'  As  I  endeavoured  to  exidain  to  you  before*  that 
depends  entirely  upon  what  the  merchant  is,  and  upon 
what  my  daughter  feels  for  him." 

Rosamond  sighed^ 

"  I  ought  to  observe,  that  merchants  are  now  quite  in 
a  different  class  from  what  they  were  at  the  first  rise  .of 
commerce  in  these  countries,"  continued  her  mothcor. 
^*  Their  education,  their  halMts  of  thinking,  knowledge, 
and  manners  are  improved,  and,  consequently,  their 
consideration^  their  rank  in  society,  is  raised.  In  our 
da3rs,  some  of  the  best  informed,  most  liberal,  and  most 
respectable  men  in  the  Bntish  dominions  are  merchants. 
I  could  not,  therefore,  object  to  my  daughter's  marrying 
a  merchant ;  but  I  should  certainly  inquire  anxiously 
what  sort  of  a  merchant  he  was. ,  I  do  not  mean  that  I 
$hould  inquire  whether  lie  was  concerned  in  this  or  tbat 
branch  of  commerce,  but  whether  his  mind  was  free 
from  every  thing  mercenary  and  ilhberal.  I  have 
done  so  ^th  respect  to  Mr.  Gresham,  and  I  oan  assure 
you  solemnly,  that  Mr.  Gresham's  want  of  the  advan^ 
tage  of  high  birth  is  completely  counterbalanced  in  foj 
opinion  by  his  superior  qualities.  1  see  in  him  a  cm* 
tivated,  enlarged,  generous  mind.  I  have  seen  him 
tried,  where  his  passions  and  his  interests  have  been 
nearly  concerned,  and  I  never  saw  in  him  the  slightest 
tincture  of  vulgarity  in  manner  or  sentiment ;  therefore, 
my  dear  daughter,  if  he  has  made  an  impression  on  your 
heart,  do  not,  on  my  account,  conceal  or  struggle  against 
it ;  because,  far  from  objecting  to  Mr.  Grewam  for  a 
son-in-law,  I  should  prefer  him  to  any  gentleman  or 
pobleman  who  had  not  his  exalted  character." 

^<  There !"  pried  CaiK^e,  with  »  iQok  of  joyfiil  tri* 
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mnph,  ** there!  my  deair  Rosamondy  now  your  heart 
must  be  quite  at  ease !'? 

.  But  looking  at  Rosamond  at  this  moment,  she  saw  no 
expression  of  joy  or  pleasure  in  her  countenance :  and 
Caroline  was  liow  convinced  that  she  had  been  mistaken 
about  Rosamond's  feelings. 

'*  Really  and  truly,  mother,  you  think  all  this!" 

^'Really  and  truly,  my  dear,  no  motive  upon  earth 
would  make  me  disguise  my  opinions,  or  palliate  even 
my  prejudices,  when  you  tiius  consult  me,  and  depend 
upon  my  truth.  And  now  that  I  have  said  this  much,  I 
will  say  no  more,  lest  I  should  bias  you  on  the  otiier 
side :  I  will  leave  you  to  your  own  feelings  and  exceU 
lent  understanding." 

Rosamond's  affectionate  heart  was  touched  so  by  her 
mother's  kindness  that  she  could  not  for  some  minutes 
repress  her  tears.  When  she  recovered  her  voice,  she 
assured  her  mother  and  Caroline,  with  a  seriousuess' 
and  an  earnest  frankness  which  at  once  convinced  them 
of  her  truth,  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  partiality  for 
Mr.  Gresham ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  age  was  to  her 
a  serious  objection.  She  had  feared  that  her  friends 
might  wish  for  the  match,  and  that  being  conscious  she 
had  no  other  objection  to  make  to  Mr.  Gresham  except 
that  she  could  not  love  him,  she  had  hesitated  for  want 
of  a  better  reason,  when  her  mother  first  began  this 
cross-examination. ; 

Relieved  by  this  thorough  explanation,  and  by  the 
conviction  that  her  father,  mother,  and  sister  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  her  decision,  Rosamond  was  at 
ease,  as  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned.  But  she  still 
dreaded  to  see  Mr.  Gresham  again.  She  was  exces- 
sively sorry  to  have  given  him  plin,  and  she  feared  not 
a  little  that  in  rejecting  the  lover  she  should  lose  the 
friend. 

Mr.  Gresham,  however,  was  of  too  generous  a  char- 
acter to  cease  to  be  the  friend  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
merely  because  she  could  not  return  his  passion :  it  is 
wounded  pride,  not  disappointed  affection,  that  turns 
immediately  from  love  to  hatred. 

Rosamond  was  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  Mr.  Gre* 
sham  again  at  this  time,  for  he  left  the  Hills,  and  set  out 
immediately  for  London,  where  he  was  recalled  by  news 
of  the  sudden  death  of  his  partner.  Old  Mr.  Panton  had 
been  found  dead  in  his  bed,  after  having  supped  iaor- 
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dinately  the  inrefiediiig  nig}it  won  eeLpie.  It  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  Mr.  Gresham  should  attend 
at  the  <^ning:  of  Pantoa's  will*  and  Mrs.  Panton  wrote 
to  represent  this  in  urgent  terms.  Mr.  Henry  was  gone 
lo  Amsterdam;  be  had,  for  some  time  previously  totha 
death  of  Mr.  Panton,  obtained  the  partnership's  permis* 
sion  to  go  over  to  the 'Dutch  merchants,  their  corres- 
pondents in  Amsterdam,  to  fill  a  situation  in  their  house, 
for  which  his  knowledge  of  the  Dutch,  Frenchi  and 
3pani8h  languages  eminently  qualified  him. 

When  Mr.  Henry  had  soUcited  this  employment,  Mr. 
Gresham  had  been  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  but  had 
yielded  to  the  young  man's  earnest  entreaties,  and  to 
the  idea  that  this  change  would,  in  a  lucrative  point  of 
view«  be  materially  for  Mr.  Henry's  advantage. 

Some  apology  to  the  lovers  of  romance  may  be 
expected  for  tlus  abrupt  transition  from  the  affairs  of  the 
heart  to  the  afi^rs  of  the  counting-houser-but  so  it  is 
in  real  life.  We  are  sorry,  but  we  cannot  help  it— we 
have  neither  sentiments  nor  sonnets  ready  for  every 
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LITTER  PROM  ALFRBD, 

'  IT^Us  appears  to  have  been  written  some  numths  after  lAe 
vacation  spent  at  the  Hills*) 

4 

Oh !  tbooglitlMS  mortals,  wet  blind  to  Ihtt, 
Too  soon  dcrjeoted,  voA  too  soon  eliOjD.' 

'*  You  rei^ember,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  father,  how 
angry  we  were  some  time  ago  with  that  man,  whose 
name  I  never  would  tell  you,  the  man  whom  Rosamond 
called  Counsellor  Nameless,  who  snatched  a  good  point 
from  me  in  atguing  Mr.  Hauton's  cause.  This  very 
circumstance  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  me  to 
the  notice  of  three  men,  all  eminent  in  their  profession, 
smd  each  with  the  same  inclination  to  serve  me,  accord* 

iag  tp  th^ir  jrespepti?^  ppwejw^a  nfrtiLcitor^  a  banister, 
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and  a  jnd^.    Solioitor  B8bi]i|floii-<-(b3r-the-b3r,  pny  tell 
RosamoikL  in  answer  to  her  question  whether  there  ii 
an  honest  attorney,  that  there  are  no  snch  things  as 
attorneys  now  in  Eng[land— they  ave  jsll  tamed  into 
solicitors  and  agents,  just  as  every  shop  is  become  a 
warehouse^  and  every  $ervice  si  ^^tia<«>n)-*-Babington  the 
solicitor  employed  against  us  in  that  suit  a  man  who 
knows  without  ])ractising  them  all  the  tricks  of  tiie 
trade,  and  who  is  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  saw  the 
trick  that  was  played  by  Nameless,  and  took  oecasion 
afterward  to  recommend  me  to  several  of  his  own 
clients.     Upon  the  strength  of  this  ^tu  briefs  appeared 
on  my  table,  day  after  day— two  gmneas,  three  guineas, 
ive  guineas!  comfortable  sight!    But  far  more  com* 
fortable,  more  gratifyiiur,  the  kindness  of  Counsellor 
Friend :  a  more  benevolent  man  never  existed.    I  am 
sure  the  profession  of  the  law  has  not  contracted  his 
heart,  and  yet  yon  never  saw  or  can  conceive  a  man 
more  intent  upon  his  businesi^   I  believe  he  eats,  drinkSf 
and  sleeps  upon  law :  he  has  the  reputation,  in  conse- 
quence, of  bemg  one  of  the  soundest  of  our  lawrer^-^ 
tne  best  opinion  in  England.    He  seems  to  make  the 
cause  of  every  client  his  own,  and  is  as  anxious  as  if 
his  private  property  depended  on  the  fiite  of  each  suit. 
He  sets  me  a  fine  example  of  labour,  perseverance,  pro- 
fessional enthusiasm,  and  rectitude.    He  is  one  of  the 
very  best  friends  a  young  lawyer  like  me  could  have ;  he 
puts  me  in  the  way  I  should  go,  and  keeps  me  in  it  by 
showing  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  but  of  cer- 
tainty, that  this  is  the  right  road  to  fortune  and  to  fame. 
^**  Mr.  Friend  has  sometimes  a  way  of  paying  a  com- 
pliment as  if  he  was  making  a  reproach,  and  of  doing  a 
favour  as  a  matter  of  course.    Just  now  1  met  him,  Sad 
apropos  to  some  observations  I  happened  to  make  on  a 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged,  ha  said  to  me,  as  if  he 
was  half-angry,  though  I  knew  he  was  thoroughly 
pleased,  *  Quick  parts !  Yes,  so  I  see  you  have :  but  take 
eare — ^in  your  profession  tis  bften  **  Most  haste,  wotst 
speed:"  not  but  what  there  are  happy  exceptions, 
examples  of  lawyers,  who  have  combined  iudgment 
with  wit,  industry  with  genius,  and  law  with  eloquence. 
But  these  instances  are  rare,  very  rare;  for  the  rarity 
of  the  case  worth  stud^ring.    Therefore  dine  with  me 
to-morrow,  and  I  will  introduce  yon  to  one  of  these 
exeeptiotts.* 
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'^Tfae  person  in  question,  I  opine,  is  the  loird  chief 
Justice — and  Friend  could  not  do  me  a  greater  favour 
than  to  introduce  me  to  one  whom,  as  you  know,  I  have 
long  admired  in  public,  and  with  whom,  independently 
of  any  professional  advantage,  1  have  ardently  wished 
to  be  acquainted. 

**I  have  been  told— I  cannot  tell  you  what*-for 
here's  the  bell-man.  I  don't  wonder  *the  cholerie 
man'  knocked  down  the  postman  for  blowing  his  horn 
in  his  ear.  "  Abruptly  yours, 

"  Alfbkd  Pbrct." 

Alfred  had  good  reason  to  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  lord  chief  justice.  Some  French  writer  says, 
**  Qu't/  faut  flier  les  grandes  ailes  de  Vtioquence  pour 
efUrer  dans  un  salon,"  The  chief  justice  did  so  with 
peculiar  ease.  He  possessed  perfect  conversational  tacif 
with  great  powers  of  wit,  humour,  and  all  that  felicity 
of  allusion  which  an  uncommonly  recollective  memory, 
acting  on  stores  of  various  knowledge,  can  alone  cond- 
mand.  He  really  conversed;  he  did  not  merely  tell 
stories,  or  make  bon-mots,  or  confine  himself  to  the 
single  combat  of  close  argument,  or  the  flourish  of 
declamation;  but  he  alternately  followed  and  led,  threw 
out  and  received  ideas,  knowing  how  to  listen  fuU  as 
well  as  how  to  talk,  remembering  always  Lord  Chester- 
field's  experienced  maxinv,  "  That  it  is  easier  to  hear 
than  to  talk  yourself  into  the  good  opinion  of  your 
auditors."  It  was  not,  however,  from  policy,  but  from 
benevolence,  that  the  chief  justice  made  so  good  a 
hearer.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  with  him 
a  good  point  never  passed  unnoticed  in  a  public  court, 
nor  was  a  good  thing  ever  lost  upon  him  in  private  com- 
pany.  Of  the  number  of  his  own  good  things  fewer  are 
m  circulation  than  mifht  be  expected.  The  best  con- 
versation, that  which  rises  from  the  occasion,  and' 
which  suits  the  moment,  suffers  most  from  repetition. 
Fitted  precisely  to  the  peculiar  time  and  place,  the  best 
things  cannot  bear  transplanting. 

The  day  Alfred  Percy  was  introduced  to  the  chief 
justice,  the  conversation  began,  from  some  slight 
remarks  made  by  one  of  the  company,  on  the  acting  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  A  lady  who  had  just  been  reading  the 
Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  French  actress  Mademoi- 
selle Clairon  spoke  of  the  astonishing  pains  which  she 
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took  to  study  her  paits,  aad  to  acquire  what  the  French 
call  Voir  nooie^  contiiiaally  endeavomingp,  on  the  moat 
ooamioQ  occasions,  when  she  was  off  the  stage,  to  avoid 
all  awkward  motions,  and  in  her  habitual  manner  to 
preaenre  an  air  of  ^ce  and  dignity.  This  led  the 
chief  justice  to  mention  the  care  which  Lord  Chatham, 
Mr.*  Pitt,  and  other  great  orators,  have  taken  to  form 
their  habits  of  speaking,  br  unremitting  attention  to  their 
language  in  private  as  well  as  in  public.  He  maintained 
that  na  man  can  speak  with  ease  and  security  in  public 
till  custom  has  brought  him  to  feel  it  as  a  moral  impos* 
sibility  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  any  petty  .vulgarism, 
or  that  he  could  be  convicted  of  any  capital  sin  against 
grammar. 

Alfred  felt  anxious  to  hear  th^  chief  justice  furthef 
on  this  subject,  but  the  conversation  was  dragged  back  to 
Mademoiselle  Clairon.  The  lady  by  whom  she  was  first 
mentioned  declared  she  thought  that  all  Mademoiselle 
Clairon's  studying  must  have  made  her  a  very  unnatural 
actress.  The  cMef  justice  quoted  the  answer  which 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  gave,  when  she  was  reproached 
with  having  too  much  art. — ^*^  Be  l^art!  etque  voudroit-on 
dmcouefeufse  f  EioiM-je  Andramague  f  Etois-jji  PhSdreP^ 

Alired  observed  that  those  who  complained  of  an 
actress's  having  too  much  art  should  rather  complain  of 
her  having  too  little-*-of  her  not  having  art  enough  to 
conceal  her  art. 

The  chief  justice  honoured  Alfred  by  a  nod  and  a 
smile. 

The  lady,  however,  protested  against  this  doctrine, 
and  concluded  by  confessing  that  she  always  did  and 
always  ^ould  prefer  nature  to  art. 

From  this  commonplace  confession,  the  chief  justice, 
by  a  playAil  cross-examination,  presently  made  it  appa- 
rent that  we  do  not  always  know  what  we  mean  by  art 
and  what  by  nature ;  that  the  ideas  are  so  mixed  in  civil- 
u^ed  society,  and  the  words  so  inaccurately  used,  both 
in  common  conversation  and  in  the  writings  of  philoso- 
phers, that  no  metap|hysical  prism  can  separate  or  re- 
duce them  to  their  primary  meaning.  Next  he  touched 
upon  the  distinction  between  art  and  artifice.  The  con- 
versation branched  out  into  remarks  on  grace  and  affec- 
.tation,  aad  thence  to  the  different  theories  of  beauty 
and  taste,  with  all  whioh  he  piayed  with  a  master's 
hand 
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'  AmanaccmtomedtospeaktommibeTBpercehresini- 
medialely  when  his  auditors  seize  his  ideas',  and -knows 
instantly,  by  the  assent  and  expression  of  the  eye,  to 
whom  they  are  new  or  to  whom  they  are  familiar.  The 
chief  justice  discovered  that  Alfred  Percy  had  superior 
knowledge,  literature,  and  talents,  eyen  before  he  spoke, 
by  his  mam^er  of  listening.  The  conyersation  presently 
passed  from  Pair  noble  to  le  style  nohle,  and  to  the  French 
laws  of  criticism,  which  prohibit  the  descending  to  allu- 
sions to  arts  and  manufactures.  This  subject  he  dis- 
cussed deeply,  yet  rapidly  obsenred  how  taste  is  influ- 
enced by  different  goyemments  and  manners — remarked 
how  the  strong  line  of  demarkation  formerly  kept  in 
France  between  the  nobility  and  the  citizens  had  influ- 
enced taste  in  writing^  and  in  eloquence,  and  how  our 
more  popular  goyemment  not  only  admitted  aDosions  to 
the  occupations  of  the  lower  classes,  but  required  them. 
Our  orators  at  elections,  and  in  parliament,  must  speak 
so  as  to  come  home  to  the  feenngs  and  yocabulary  of 
constituents.  Examples  from  Burice  and  others,  the 
chief  justice  said,  might  be  brought  in  support  of  this 
opinion. 

Alfred  was  so  fortunate  as  to  recollect  some  apposite 
illustrations  from  Burke,  and  from  seyeral  of  our  great 
orators,  Wyndham,  Erskine,  Mackintosh,  and  Romilly. 
A3  Alfred  spoke,  the  chief  justice's  eye  brightened  with 
approbation,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  afterward 
addressed  to  him  particularly  his  conversation;  aqd* 
more  flattering  still,  that  he  went  deeper  into  the  subject 
which  he  had  been  discussing.  From  one  of  the  pas- 
sages which  had  been  mentioned,  he  took  occasion  to 
answer  the  argument  of  the  French  critics,  who  justify 
their  taste  by  asserting  that  it  is  the  taste  of  the  ancients. 
Skilled  in  classical  as  in  modem  literature,  he  showed 
that  the  ancients  had  made  allusions  to  arts  and  manu> 
factures,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  went;  but,  as  he 
observed,  in  modern  times  new  arts  and  sciences  afford 
fresh  subjects  of  allusion  unknown  to  the  ancients; 
consequently  we  ought  not  to  restrict  our  taste  by 
exclusive  reverence  for  classical  precedents.  On  these 
points  it  is  requisite  to  reform  the  pandects  of  criti- 
cism. 

Another  passage  from  Burke  to  which  Alfred  had 
alluded  the  chief  ^stice  thought  too  rich  in  ornament. 
'*  Ornaments,"  he  said,  "if  not  kept  subordinate,  how* 
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tiwet  intrinsically  beftnUM,  injure  the  geaenl  effect- 
therefore  a  jndicioas  orator  will  sacrifice  all  each  as  draw 
the  attention  Arom  his  principal  desig^n." 

Alfred  Percy,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Spanish  painter,  who  obliterated  certain 
beautiful  silver  vases,  which  he  had  introduced  in  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Lord's  Supper,  because  he  found  that  at  first 
view  every  spectator's  eye  was  cauffht  by  these  splen- 
did ornaments,  and  every  one  extoUed  their  exquisite 
finish,  instead  of  attending  to  the  great  subject  of  the 
piece. 

The  chief  justice  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  con- 
versation of  our  young  barrister,  that,  at  parting,  he 
gave  Alfred  an  invitation  to  his  house.  The  conversa- 
tion had  been  very  different  from  what  might  have  been 
expected:  metaph3rsic8,  belles-lettres,  poetry,  plays, 
criticism — what  a  range  of  ideas,  far  from  Coke  and 
Seldon,  was  gone  over  this  evening  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours !  Alfred  had  reason  to  be  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  father's  favourite  doctrine, 
that  the  general  cultivatiori  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  acquirement  of  general  knowledge,  are  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  excellence  in  any  profession,  usefid 
to  a  young  man  particularly  in  introducing  him  to  the 
notice  of  valuable  friends  and  acquaintance. 

An  author  well  skilled  in  the  worst  parts  of  human 
nature  has  asserted,  that "  nothing  is  more  tiresome  than 
praises  in  which  we  have  no  manner  of  share."  Yet 
we,  who  have  a  better  opinion  of  our  kind,  trust  that 
there  are  some  who  can  sympathize  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  good  and  young  mind,  struck  with  splendid  talents, 
and  with  a  superior  character ;  therefore  we  venture  to 
insert  some  of  the  warm  enlogiums,  with  which  we  find 
our  young  lawyer's  letters  filled. 

**My  dbar  Fathbr, 
^  I  have  only  a  few  moments  to  write,  but  cannot 
delay  to  answer  your  question  aboat  the  chief  justice. 
Disappointed — ^no  danger  of  that — ^he  far  surpasses  my 
expectations.  It  has  been  said  that  he  never  opened  a 
book,  that  he  never  heard  a  common  ballad,  or  saw  a 
workman  at  his  trade,  without  learning  something^  which 
he  afterward  turned  to  good  account.  This  you  may 
see  in  his  public  speeches,  but  I  am  more  completely 
convinced  of  it  since  I  have  heard  him  converse.    His 
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illustatioiis  are  dravm  front  the  watlUbopf  thibmua»' 
iactory,  the  mine,  the  mechanic,  the  poet— from  eveiy 
art  and  science,  from  every  thing  in  iMture,  animate  or 
inanimate. 

'*  <  From  geiiM,  Oom  flames,  llrom  orient  rays  of  Ugfati 
The  richest  lustre  makes  his  porple  bright/- 

**  Perhaps  I  am  writing  his  panegTric  because  he 
is  nay  lord  chief  justice,  and  oecause  I  dined  with 
him  yesterday,  and  ahi  to  dine  with  him  again  to- 
morrow. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

*'AlFBKP  PttlCT." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  shows  that  his  admiration 
incareased  instead  of  diminishing,  upon  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  object. 

"  High  station,"  says  Alfred,  "  appears  to  me  much 
more  <ksiraUe,  since  I  have  known  tnis  great  man.  Her 
makes  raB^.so  gracious,  and  shows  that  it  is  a  ideasuT'* 
able,  not  a  '  painfcd  pre-eminence,'  when  it  gives  the 
power  of  raising  others,  and  of  continually  doiogkind  and 
generous  actions.  Mr.  Friend  tells  me,  that  l^fore  the 
chief  justice  was  so  high  as  he  is  now,  without  a  rival 
in  his  profession,  he  was  ever  the  most  generous  man 
to  his  competitors.  I  am  sure  he  is  now  the  most  kind 
and  condescending  to  his  inferiors.  In  company  he  is 
never  intent  iq;)on  himself,  seems  never  anxious  about 
his  own  dignity  or  his  own  fame.  He  is  sufficiently 
sure  of  both  to  be  quite  at  ease.  He  excites  my  amhi^ 
tioD,  and  exists  its  nature  and  value. 

**  He  has  raised  my  esteem  for  ray  inrofession,  by 
showing  the  noble  use  that  can  be  made  of  it,  in  defend' 
ing  right  and  virtue.  He  has  done  my  mind  oood  in 
another  way :  he  has  shown  me  that  phnessional  labour 
is  not  incompatible  with  domestic  pleasures.  I  wish 
you  could  see  him  as  I  do,  in  the  midst  of  his  family; 
with  his  fine  children  playing  about  him,  with  his  wite| 
a  charming  cultivated  woman,  who  adores  him,  and  who 
is  his  best  companion  and  friend.  Before  I  knew  the 
chief  justice,  I  had  seen  other  great  lawyers  and  judges^ 
some  of  them  crabbed  old  bachelors,  others  uneasilv 
yoked  to  vulgar  helpmalee— havmg  wanied  early  in  lile 
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women  vlioiii  they  had  dragged  up  as  they  rose,  bit 
'Who  were  always  puUmg-them  down, — ^had  seen  soma 
of  these  learned  men  sink  into  mere  epicures,  and 
become  dead  to  inteUectual  enjoyment^-^thers,  with 
higher  minds,  and  originally  fine  talents,  I  had  seen  in 
premature  old  age,  with  understandings  contracted  and 
palsied  by  partiS  or  overstrained  exertion,  worn  out, 
mind  and  body,  and  only  late^  tery  late  in  life,  just  attain- 
ing wealth  and  honours,  when  they  were  kicapaUe  of 
enjoyiug  them.  This  had  struck  me  as  a  deplorable  and 
discouraging  spectacle — a  sad  termination  of  a  hfe  of 
labour.  But  now  I  see  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  all  his  intellectual  faculties  and  moral  sen- 
sibility, with  a  high  character,  fortune,  and  professional 
tonours,  all  obtained  by  his  own  merit  and  exertions, 
with  the  prospect  of  health  and  len^  of  days  to  enjoy 
and  communicate  happiness.  Exuhing  in  the  sight  of 
this  resplendent  luminary,  and  conscious  that  it  will 
guide  and  cheer  me  forwards,  I '  bless  the  usefid  light.'  ^ 

Our  young  lawyer  was  so  honestly  enthusiastic  in  his 
admiration  of  this  great  man,  and  was  so  full  of  the  ira- 
pcssion  that  had  been  made  on  his  mind,  that  he  forgot 
in  this  letter  to  advert  to  the  advantage  which,  in  a  pro* 
iessional  point  of  view,  he  might  derive  from  the  good 
opinion  formed  of  him  by  the  chief  justice.    In  conse-* 
qnence  of  Solicitor  Babington's  telling  his  clients  the 
i^re  which  Alfred  had  in  winning  Colonel  Hauton's 
cause,  he  was  employed  in  a  suit  of  considerable  im- 
Bort^ice,  in  which  a  great  landed  pro^rty  was  at  stake. 
it  was  one  of  those  standing  suits  which  last  from  year 
to  year,  and  which  seem  likely  to  linger  on  from  gene* 
ration  to  generation.    Instead  of  consideiing  his  brief 
in  this  cause  merely  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  fee,  in 
stead  of  contenting  himself  to  make  &knne  motion  of 
course,  which  fell  to  his  share,  Alfred  set  himself  sert* 
ou^T  to  study  the  case,  and  searched  indefatig^ly  for 
an  the  precedents  that  could  bear  upon  it.    He  waii  for- 
tunate enough,  or  rather  he  was  persevering  enough, 
to  find  an  old  case  in  point,  which  had  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  lawyers.    Mr.  Friend  was  one  of 
the  senior  counsel  in  this  cause,  and  he  to<dc  generous 
care  that  Alfred's  merit  should  not  now,  as  upon'  a  for- 
mer occasion,  be  concealed.    Mr.  Friend  prevailed  upon 
Ins  brother  barristers  to  agree  in  ciSUng  upon  Alfred  to 
Vol.  XV.— B  3 
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speak  to  his  own  case  in  point;  and  the  chief  jQsttce, 
who  presided,  said,  "  This  case  is  new  to  me.  This  had 
escaped  me,  Mr.  Percy ;  I  must  take  another  day  to  re- 
consider the  matter,  before  I  can  pronounce  judgment.*' 

This  from  the  chief  Justice,  with  the  sense  which 
Alfred's  brother  barristers  felt  of  his  deserving  such 
notice,  was  of  immediate  and  material  adyantage  to  our 
young  lawyer.  Attorneys  and  solicitors  turned  their 
eyes  upon  him,  briefs  began  to  flow  in,  and  his  diligence 
increased  with  his  business.  As  junior  counsel,  he  still 
had  little  opportunity  in  the  common  course  of  things 
of  distinguishing  himself,  as  it  frequently  fell  to  lus 
share  only  to  say  a  few  words ;  but  ne  never  failed  to 
make  himself  master  of  every  case  in  which  he  was 
employed.  And  it  happened  one  day,  when  the  senior 
counsel  was  ill,  the  judge  called  upon  the  next  barrister. 

"  Mr.  Trevors,  are  you  prepared  ?" 

"  My  lord — ^I  can't  saqr — ^no,  my  lord." 

"Mr.  Percy,  are  you  prepared!'* 

"  Yes,  my  lord.'* 

"  So  I  thought — ^always  prepared :  go  on,  sir— go  oi^ 
Mr.  Percy.." 

He  went  on,  and  spoke  so  ably,  and  with  such  cora« 
pehensive  knowledge  of  the  case  and  of  the  law,  that 
he  obtained  a  decision  in  favour  of  his  client,  and  estab« 
lished  his  own  reputation  as  a  man  of  business  and  of 
talents,  who  was  always  prepared.  For  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  brought  forward  and  distinguished  by  the 
^ chief  justice  he  was  truly  grateful.  This  was  a  species 
of  patronage  honourable  both  to  the  giver  and  the  re* 
ceiver.  Here  was  no  favour  shown  disproportionate  to 
deserts,  but  here  was  just  distinction  paid  to  merit,  and 
generous  discernment  giving  talents  opportunity  of  de^ 
veloping  themselves.  These  opportunities  would  only 
have  been  the  ruin  of  a  man  who  could  not  show  him- 
self  equal  to  the  occasion ;  but  this  was  not  the  case 
with  Alfred.  His  capacity,  like  the  fairy  tent,  seemed 
to  enlarge  so  as  to  contain  all  that  it  was  necessary  to 
comprehend :  and  new  powers  appeared  in  him  in  new 
situations. 

Alfred  had  been  introduced  by  his  brother  Erasmus  to 
some  of  those  men  of  literature  with  whom  he  had  be* 
come  acquainted  at^Lady  Spilsbury's  good  dinnera. 
Among  these  was  a-Mr.  Dunbar,  a  gentleman  who  had 
resided  for  many  yea^  in  India,  from  whom  Alfved,  who 
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constaniiy  soucrht  for  infonnation  from  all  with  whom 
he  convened,  nad  learned  much  of  India  affairs.  Mr 
Dunbar  had  collected  some  curious  tracts  on  Moham 
medan  law,  and,  glad  to  find  an  intelligent  auditor  on  his 
favourite  subject,  a  subject  not  generally  interesting,  he 
willin|;ly  communicated  all  he  knew  to  iUfred,  and  lent 
him  his  manuscripts  and  scarce  tracts,  which  Alfred,  in 
the  many  leisure  hours,  that  a  young  lawyer  can  com- 
mand before  he  gets  into  practice,  had  studied,  and  of 
which  he  had  made  himself  master.  It  happened  a  con- 
siderable time  afterward  that  the  East  India  Company 
had  a  cause— one  of  the  greatest  causes  ever  brought 
before  our  courts  of  law — ^relative  to  the  demand  of  some 
native  bankers  in  Hindostan  al^inst  the  company  for 
upwards  of  four  millions  of  rupees.  This  Mr.  Dunbar, 
who  had  a  considerable  interest  in  the  cause,  and  who 
was  intimate  with  several  of  the  directors,  recommended 
it  to  them  to  employ  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  who,  as  he  knew, 
had  had  ample  means  of  information,  and  who  had  studied 
a  subject  of  which  few  of  his  brother  barristers  had  any 
knowledge.  The  very  circumstance  of  his  being  em- 
ployed in  a  cause  of  such  importance  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  him ;  and  the  credit  he  gained  by  accurate 
and  uncommon  knowledge  in  the  course  of  the  suit  at 
once  raised  his  reputation  among  the  best  judges,  and 
established  him  in  the  courts. 

On  another  occasion,  Alfred's  moral  character  was  a9 
serviceable  as  his  literary  taste  had  been  in  recom- 
mending him  to  his  clients.  Buckhurst  Falconer  had 
introduced  him  to  a  certain  Mr.  Clay,  known  by  the 
name  of  French  Clay.  In  a  conversation  afler  dinner, 
when  the  ladies  had  retired,  Mr.  Clay  had  boasted  of  his 
successes  with  the  fair  sex,  and  had  expressed  many  sen- 
timents  that  marked  him  for  a  profligate  coxcomb. 

Alfred  felt  disgust  and  indignation  for  this  parade  of 
vice.  There  was  one  officer  in  company  who  strongly 
sympathized  in  his  feelings ;  this  led  to  farther  acquaint- 
ance and  mutual  esteem.    This  officer  soon  afterwaid 

married  Lady  Harriet ,  a  beautiful  young  woman, 

with  whom  he  lived  happily  for  some  time,  till  unfortu 
nately,  while  her  husband  was  abroad  with  his  regiment, 
chance  brought  the  wife,  at  a  watering  place,  into  the 
company  of  French  Clay,  and  imprudence,  the  love  of 
flattery,  coquetry,  apd  self-confidence,  made  her  a  victim 
to  his  vani^.    Love  he  had  none— nor  she  eitherw^but 
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her  disgrace  was  soon  disoovefed,  or  repealed ;  and  her 
unhappy  and  ahnost  distracted  husband  immediately 
commenced  a  stiit  against  Clay.  He  chose  Alfred  Percy 
for  his  counsel.  In  this  cause,  where  strong  feetings  cf 
indignation  were  justly  roused,  and  where  there  was 
room  for  oratory,  Alfred  spoke  with  such  force  and 
pathos  that  every  honest  heart  was  touched.  The  ver- 
diet  of  the  jury  showed  the  impression  which  he  had 
made  upon^tfaem :  his  speech  was  universally  admired ; 
and  those  who  had  till  now  known  him  only  as  a  man 
of  business,  and  a  sound,  lawyer,  were  surpnsed  to  find 
him  suddenly  display  such  powers  ol  eloouence.  Coun- 
seUor  Friend^s  ^ain  advice  to  him  had  always  been, 
"  Never  harangue  aboift  nothing :  if  your  client  require 
it,  he  is  a  fool,  and  never  mind  him ;  never  speak  till 
you've  something  to  say,  and  then  only  say  w)iat  you 
nave  to  say. 

*'  *^Wordi  are  like  Imtw,  and  where  ttaey  moat  abound. 
Modi  Ihitt  of  Bolid  aeaae  ia  aeldom  fixud.' "    . 

Friend  now  congratulated  Alfred  with  all  his  honest 
affectionate  heart,  and  said,  with  a  frown  that  struggled 
hard  with  a  smile,  *'  Well,  I  believe  I  must  idlbw  you  to 
be  an  orator.  But,  take  care— don't  let  the  lawyer 
merge  in  the  advocate.  Bear  it  always  in  mind,  that  a 
mere  man  of  words  at  the  bar-— or  indeed  anywhere 
else — is  a  mere  man  of  straw." 

The  chief  justice,  who  knew  how  to  say  the  kindest 
things  in  the  most  polite  manner,  was  heard  to  observe, 
that  "  Mr.  Percy  had  done  wisely,  to  begin  by  showing 
that  he  had  laid  a  solid  foundation  of  law,  on  which  the 
ornaments  of  oratory  could  be  raised  high,  and  supported 
securely." 

French  Clay's  affavr  with  Lady  Harriet  had  been  much 
talked  of  in  the  fashionable  world ;  from  a  love  of  scan- 
dal, or  a  love  of  justice,  from  zeal  in  the  cause  of  mo^ 
rality,  or  from  natural  curiosity,  her  trial  had  been  a 
matter  of  general  interest  to  the  ladies,  young  and  old. 
Of  consequence  Mr.  Alfred  Percy's  speech  was  prodigu 
&usly  read,  and,  from  various  motives,  highly  applauded. 
When  a  man  begins  to  rise,  all  hands — idl  hands  but  the 
hands  of  his  rivals — are  ready  to  push  him  up,  and  dl 
tongues  exclaim,  "  Twas  I  helped !"  or,  "  Twas  what 
I  always  fbtuUM  !** 
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The  Lady  Angelica  Headingham  new  bethought  her« 
self  that  she  hs&  a  little  poem,  written  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Percy,  which  had  been  given  to  her  long  ago  by  Miss 
Percy,  and  of  which,  at  the  time  she  received  it,  her 
ladyship  had  thought  so  little,  that  hardly  deigning  to 
bestow  the  customary  tribute  of  a  compliment,  she  had 
thrown  it,  scarcely  perused;  into  her  writing-box.  It 
was  now  worth  wMe  to  rummage  for  it,  and  now, 
when  the  author  had  a  namej  her  ladyship  discovered 
that  the  poem  was  charming — absolutely  charming! 
Such  an  early  indication  of  talents !  Such  a  happy  prom- 
ise of  genius! — Oh!  she  had  always  foreseen- that  Mr. 
Alfred  Percy  would  make  an  uncommon  figure  in  the 
world ! 

"  Bless  me !  does  your  ladyship  know  him  V 

'*  Oh !  intimately ! — ^That  is,  I  never  saw  Asm  exactly 
— but  all  his  family  I*ve  known  intimately — ages  ago  m 
the  (Sountrv." 

^  I  should  so  like  to  meet  him !  And  do  pray  give  me 
a  copy  of  the  verses — ^and  me ! — ^and  me!" 

To  work  went  the  pens  of  all  the  female  amateurs,  in 
scribbling  copies  of  "  The  Lawyer's  Mcty-day" — ^And 
away  went  the  fair  patroness  in  search  of  the  author- 
introduced  herself  with  unabashed  grace,  invited  him 
for  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday — Engaged ! 
how  unfortunate! — Well,  for  next  weekt  a  fortnight 
hence  ?  three  weeks  t  positively  she  must  have  him  at 
her  conversazione-^he  must  give  him — ^No,  he  must 
give  her  a  day-^he  must  consent  to  lose  a  day-Hso 
many  of  her  fnends  and  real  judges  were  dying  to  see 
him.^' 

To  save  the  lives  of  so  many  judses,  he  consented  to 
lose  an  evening — ^the  day  was  fixed.  Alfred  found  her 
conversazione  very  brilliant — was  admired — ^and  ad- 
mired others  in  his  turn  as  much  as  was  expected.  It 
was  an  agreeable  variety  of  company  and  of  thought  to 
him,  and  ne  promised  to  go  sometimes  to  her  ladyship's 
parties-T-a  promise  which  delighted  her  much,  particu- 
larly as  he  had  not  yet  given  a  copy  of  the  verses  to 
Lady  Spilsbury.  Lady  Spilsbury,  to  whom  the  verses 
quickly  worked  round,  was  quite  angry  that  her  friend 
Erasmus  had  not  given  her  an  early  copy ;  and  now  in- 
vitations the  most  pressing  came  from  Lady  Spilsbury 
to  her  excellent  literary  dinners.  If  Alfred  had  been  so 
disposed,  he  might,  among  these  fetchers  and  carriers 
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of  bays,  hare  been  extolled  to  the  skies ;  but  he  had  too 
much  sense  and  prudence  to  lose  the  substance  for  tlie 
shadow,  to  sink  a  solid  character  into  a  draunng'-rooni 
repiUotion.  Of  this  he  had  seen  the  folly  in  BucUiurst 
Falconer^s  case,  and  now,  if  any  further  warning  on  this 
subject  had  been  wanting,  he  would  have  taken  it  from 
the  example  of  poor  Seebright,  the  poet,  whom  he  met 
the  second  time  he  went  to  Lady  Angelica  Headingham's* 
Poor  Seebright,  as  the  world  already  began  to  call  him, 
from  being  an  object  of  admiration,  was  beginning  to 
sink  into  an  object  of  pity.  Instead  of  making  hims^ 
independent  by  steady  exertions  in  any  respectable  pro« 
fession,  instead  of  making  his  way  in  the  republic  of 
letters  by  some  solid  work  of  merit,  he  frittered  away 
his  time  among  fashionable  amateurs,  feeding  upon  their 
flattery,  and  living  on  in  the  vain  hope  of  patronage. 
Already  the  flight  of  his  genius  had  been  restrained,  the 
force  of  his  wing  impaired ;  instead  of  soaring  superior, 
he  kept  hovering  near  the  earth ;  his  '*  kestrel  courage 
fell,"  he  appeared  to  be  almost  tamed  to  the  domestic 
state  to  which  he  was  reduced — ^yet  now  and  then  a 
rebel  sense  of  his  former  freedom,  ^  of  his  present 
degradation,  would  appear.  "  Ah !  if  1  were  but  inde> 
pendent  as  you  are !  If  I  had  but  followed  a  profession 
as  you  have  done !"  said  he  to  Alfred,  when,  apart  from 
the  (irowd,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  conversmg  confi- 
dentially. 

Alfred  replied  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late,  that  it  was 
never  too  late  for  a  man  of  spirit  and'  talents  to  make 
himself  independent ;  he  then  suggested  to  Mr.  Seebright 
various  ways  of,  employing  his  powers,  and  pointed  out 
some  useful  and  creaitable  literary  undertakings,  by 
which  he  might  acquire  reputation.  Seebright  listened, 
his  eye  eagerly  catching  at  each  new  idea  the  first  mo- 
ment, the  next  turning  off  to  something  else,  raising 
objections  futile  or  fastidious,  seeing  nothing  impossible 
in  any  dream  of  his  imagination,  where  no  effort  of  ex- 
ertion was  requisite,  but  finding  every  thing  impracti- 
cable when  he  came  to  sober  reality,  where  he  was  called 
upon  to  labour.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  ^ort  of  peo* 
pie  who  do  not  know  what  they  want,  or  what  they 
would  be,  who  complain  and  complain;  disappointed 
and  discontented,  at  having  sunk  below  their  powers  and 
their  hopes,  and  are  yet  without  capability  of  persever- 
ing exertion  to  emerge  from  their  obscunly*    Seebright 


WB8  now  become  an  inefficient  beinr,  wliom  no  one 
could  aaast  to  any  good  purpose.    Alired,  after  a  lonr, 
mazy,  firmtleas  conversation,  was  convinced  that  the 
case  was  hopeless,  and,  sincerely  pitying  him,  gave  it 
np  as  uremediable.    Just  as  he  had  come  tQ  this  con» 
elusion,  and  had  sunk  into  silence,  a  relation  of  his. 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  considerable  time,  entered 
the  room,  mid  passed  by  without  noticing  him.    She 
was  so  much  altered  in  her  appearance,  ttiat  he  could 
scarcely  believe  he  saw  Lady  Jane  Granville ;  she  looked 
out  of  spirits,  and  care-worn.    He  immediately  observed 
that  less  attention  was  paid  to  her  than  she  used  to  com* 
mand ;  she  had  obviously  sunk  considerably  in  imporU 
^ce,  and  appeared  to  feel  this  keenly.    Upon  iBSiiry, 
Alfred  learned  that  she  had  lost  a  large  portion^  her 
fortune  by  a  lawsuit,  which  she  had  managed,  that  is  to 
say,  mismanaged,  for  herself;  and  she  was  still  at  law 
for  the  remainder  of  her  estate,  which,  notwithstanding 
lier  right  was  undoubted,  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
she  would  lose,  for  the  iftame  reason  that  occasioned  her 
former  failure,  her  pertmacity  in  following  her  owh  ad^. 
vice  only.    Alfred  knew  that  there  had  been  some  mis* 
imdeiTstandiBg  between  Lady  Jane  and  his  family,  that 
she  had  been  offended  by  his  sister  Caroline  having  do* 
dined  accepting  her  invitation  to  town,  and  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Percy  hi^ving  differed  with  her  in  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  the  patronage  oJ  fashion :  she  had  also  been 
displeased  with  Erasmus  about  Shr  Amyas  Courtney. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  convinced  that  Imv 
Jane,  whatever  her  opinions  might  be,  and  vi^ether  mis* 
taken  or  not,  had  been  actuated  by  sincere  regard  for 
bis  family,  for  which  he  and  they  were  grateud;  and 
now  was  the  time  to  show  it,  now  when  he  was  coming 
into  notice  in  the  world,  and  she  declining  in  importance. 
Therefore,  though  she  had  passed  by  him  without  re* 
cognising  him,  he  went  immediately  and  spoke  to  faer 
in  so  respectful  and  kind  a  manner,  paid  her  the  whole 
eveniUfif  such  marked  attention,  that  she  was  quite 
pleased  and  touched.    In  reality,  she  had  been  v^zed 
with  herself  for  having  persisted  so  long  in  her  resesi- 
ment ;  she  wished  for  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  reconciliar 
tion,  and  she  rejoiced  that  Alired  thus  opened  the  way 
for  it.    She  invited  him  to  come  to  see  her  the  next 
day,  observing,  as  she  put  her  card  into  his  hand,  that 
she  no  longer  liv^d  in  her  fino  house  in  St.  Jameslii- 
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place.  Now  that  his  motives  could  not  be  mistaken,  he 
was  assiduous  in  his  visits ;  and  when  he  had  sofficiendy 
obtained  her  confidence,  he  ventured  to  touch  upon  her 
affairs.  She,  proud  to  convince  him  of  her  abilities  as 
a  woman<  of  business,  explained  her  whole  case,  and 
descanted  upon  the  blunders  and  folly  of  her  solicitors 
and  counsellors,  especially  upon  the  absurdity  of  the 
opinions  which  she  had  not  followed.  Her  cause  de- 
pended upon  the  replicatian  she  was  to  put  in  to  a  plea 
m  special  pleading:  she  thought  she  saw  the  way 
straight  before  her,  and  exclaimed  vehemently  against 
that  love  of  the  crooked  path  by  which  her  lawyers 
seemed  possessed. 

Without  disputing  the  legal  soundness  of  her  lady- 
ship's opinion  in  her  own  peculiar  case,  Alfred,  begin- 
ning at  a  great  distance  from  her  passions,  quietly 
undertook,  by  relating  to  her  cases  which  had  fallen 
under  his  own  knowledge,  to  convince  her  that  plain 
common  sense  and  reason  could  never  lead  her  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  special  pleadingf,  or  to  the 
proi)er  wording  of  those  answers,  on  the  letter  of  which 
the  fate  of  a  cause  frequently  depends.  He  confessed 
to  her  that  his  own  understanding  had 'been  so  shocked' 
at  first  by  the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  system,  that  he 
had  almost  abandoned  the  study,  and  that  it  had  been 
only  in  consequence  of  actual  experience  that  he  had  at 
last  discovered  the  utility  of  those  rules.  She  insisted 
upon  being  also  convinced  before^e, could  submit;  but 
as  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  ladies  sometimes  think  it  is 
to  teach  any  art  or  science  in  two  words,  or  to  convey 
in  a  moment,  to  the  ignorant,  the. combined  result  of 
study  and  experience,  Alfred  declined  this  task,  and 
could  undertake  only  to  show  her  lady^iiip,  by  asking 
her  opinion  on  various  cases  which  had  been  decided 
in  the  courts,  that  it  was  possible  she  might  be  mistaken ; 
and  that,  however  superior  her  understanding,  a  court 
of  law  would  infallibly  decide  according  to  its  own 
rules. 

'^  But,  good  heavens !  my  dear  sit,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Jane,  ^'  when,  after  I  have  paid  the  amount  of  my  bond, 
and  every  farthing  that  I  owe  a  creditor,  yet  this  rogue 
says  I  have  not,  is  not  it  a  piroper  answer  that  I  owe 
him  nothing  V 

*^  Parflon  me,  this  would  be  considered  as  an  evasive 
plea  by  the  courts  or  as  a  negative  pregtumt,** 
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On  •  if  yoa  oome  to  yonr  negaHve  prtnanU^ 
Liadv  Jane,  *'  it  is  unpossiblo  to  iinderstani  you — ^l  givo 
up  the  point.*^ 

To  this  conclusion  it  had  been  Alfred's  object  to  bring 
lier  ladyship ;  and  when  she  was  fully  convinced  of  tiie 
insiiffici^t  limits  of  the  human— he  never  said  die  £»• 
male— understanding  to  compr^end  these  things  with* 
oat  the  aid  of  men  learned  in  Uie  la^j,  he  humbly  offeied 
his  assistance  to  guide  her  out  of  that  labjrnnthy  mto 
which,  unwittingly  and  without  any  clew,  she  had  ven- 
tured farther  and  farther,  till  she  was  just  in  the  very 
jaws  of  nonsuit  and  ruin.  She  put  her  stairs  completely 
inko  his  hands,  and  promised  that  she  would  no  further 
interfere,  even  with  her  advice ;  for  it  was  upon  this 
condition  that  Alfred  engaged  to  undertake  the  manage* 
meat  of  her  cause.  Nothmg  indeed  is  more  tormenting 
to  men  of  business,  than  to  be  pestered  with  the  inces* 
sant  advice,  hopes  and  fears,  cautions  and  explanations, 
cunning  suggestions,  superficial  knowledge,  and  pnK 
found  ignorance,  of  lady  or  gentlemen  lawyers.  Amed 
now  begged  and  obtaioed  permission  from  the  court  to 
^sunend  the  Lady  Jane  Granville's  last  plea,*-he  thence- 
forward conducted  the  business,  and  played  the  game 
at  special  pleading  with  such  strict  ana  acute  attention 
to  ^  rules,  that  there  were  good  hopes  the  rematmng 
portion  of  her  ladyship's  fortune,  which  was  now  at 
stake,  might  be  saved.  He  endeavoured  to  keep  up  her 
finirits  and  her  patience,  for  of  a  speedy  termination  to 
the  business  there  was  no  chance.  They  had  to  deal 
ivith  adversaries  who  knew  how,  on  their  side,  ta  pro- 
tract the  pleadings,  and  to  avoid  what  is  called  coming 
to  the  poiaU. 

,  It  was  a  great  (Measure  to  Alfred  thus  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  assist  his  friends,  and  the  hope  of  serving 
them  redoubled  his  diligence.  About  this  time  he  was 
engaged  in  a  cause  for  his  brother's  Mend  and  Ro8aF< 
mond's  admirer,  Mr.  Gresham.  A  picture-dealer  had 
cheated  this  gentleman,  in  the  sale  of  a  picture  of  con- 
sideraUe  value.  Mr.  Gresham  had  bargained  for  and 
bought  an  original  -Guido,  wrote  his  name  on  the  back 
of  it,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  sent  to  him.  The 
painting  which  was  taken  to  his  house  had  his  name 
written  on  the  back,  but  was  not  the  original  Guido  for 
which  he  had  bargained — ^it  was  a  copy.  The  picture- 
dealer^  however,  and  two  respectable  witnesses,  were 
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ready  to  swear  positively  that  this  was  the  identical 
picture  on  which  Mr.  Gresham  wrote  his  name-^hat 
1  they  saw  him  write  his  name,  and  heard  him  order  that 
it  should  be  sent  to  him.  Mr.  Gresham  himself  acknow- 
ledged that  the  writing  was  so  like  his  own  that  he  coaid 
not  venture  to  deny  that  it  was  his,  and  yet  he  could 
swear  that  this  wad  not  the  picture  for  which  he  had 
hargained,  and  on  which  he  had  written  his  name.  He 
suspected  it  to  be  a  forgery ;  and  was  certain  that,  by 
some  means,  one  picture  had  been  substituted  for  an- 
other. Yet  the  defendant  had  witnesses  to  prove  that 
the  picture  never  was  out  of  Mr.  Gresham's  sight,  from 
the  time  he  bargained  for  it,  till  the  moment  when  he 
wrote  his  name  on  the  back,  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
witnesses. 

This  chain  of  evidence  they  thought  was  complete, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  broken.  Alfred  Percy,  however, 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  fraud,  and,  regardless  of  the 
boasts  and  taunts  of  the  opposite  party,  kept  his  mind 
carefully  secret,  till  the  moment  when  he  came  to  cross- 
ezaAine  the  witnesses ;  for,  as  Mr.  Friend  had  observed 
to  him,  many  a  cause  had  been  lost  by  the  impatience  of 
counsel,  in  showing  beforehand  how  it  might  certainly  be 
won.*  By  thus  revealing  the  intended  mode  of  attack, 
opportunify  is  given  to  prepare  a  defence  by  which  it 
may  be  ultimately  counteracted.  In  the  present  case, 
the  defendant,  however,  came  into  court  secure  of  vic- 
tory, and  utterly  unprepared  to  meet  the  truth,  which 
was  brought  out  full  upon  him  when  least  expected. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  had  put  two  pictures  into  the 
s^me  frame — ^the  original  in  front,  the  copy  behind  it : 
on  the  back  of  the  canvass  of  the  copy  Mr.  Gresham 
had  written  his  name,  never  suspecting  that  it  was  not 
the  original  for  which  he  bargained,  and  which  he  thought 
he.  actually  held  in  his  hand.  The  witnesses,  therefore, 
swore  literally  the  truth,  that  they  saw  him  write  upon 
thai  picture ;  and  they  believed  the  picture  on  which  he 
wrote  was  the  identical  picture  that  was  sent  home  to 
him.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  an  honest  man,  who 
really  believed  what  he  swore,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
fraud,  to  which  the  other,  a  rogue  in  confederacy  with 
the  picture-dealer,  was  privy.  The  cross-examination 
of  both  waa  so  ably  managed,  that  the  honest  man  was 

*See'9einolog7. 
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«O0ft  made  to  perceive  and  the  rogae  forced  to  reveal 
tlie  truth.  Alfred  had  reason  .to  be  proud  of  the  cEedit 
lie  obtained  for  the  ability  displayed  in  this  croet- 
eacamination,  but  he  was  infinitely  more  gratified  by 
having  it  in  his  power  to  gain  a  cause  for  his  friend,  aiod 
to  restore  to  Mr.  Gresham  his  favourite  Guido^ 

A  welcome  sight-**^  letter  from  Godfrey  I  the  first  his 
family  had  received  from  him  since  he  left  Engjland. 
Two  of  his  letters,  it  appears,  had  been  lost.  Aihiding 
to  one  he  had  written  immediately  on  hearing  of  the 
change  in  his  father's  fortune,  he  observes,  that  he  has 
kept  his  resolution  of  living  within  his  pay ;  and,  after 
entering  into  some  other  family  details,  he  continues 
as  follows :  "  Npw,  my  dear  mother,  prepare  to  hear 
tne  recant  what  I  have  said  against  Lord  Oldborough. 
I  forgive  his  lordship  all  his  sins,  and  I  begin  to  believe, 
that  though  he  is  a  statesman,  his  heart  is  not  yet  quite 
ossified.  He  has  recalled  our  regiment  from,  this  rm- 
healthy  place,  and  he  has  promoted  Gascoigne  to  be 
our  lieutenant-colonel.  I  say  that  Lord  Oldborough  has 
done  aU  this,  because  I  am  sure,  from  a  hint  injUfred's 
last  letter,  that  his  lordship  has  been  the  prime  mover 
in  the  business.  But  not  to  keep  you  iiM>u8pense  about 
the  facts.  •     '  y    * 

"  In  my  first  letter  to  my  father,  I  iold  you,  that  from 
the  moment  our  late  lethargic  liedtenant-colcmel  came 
to  the  island,  he  took  to  drinking  rum,  pure  rum,  to 
waken  himself-^claret,  port,  and  madeira  had  lost  their 
power  over  him.    Then  came  brandy,  which  he  fancied 
was  an  excellent  preservative  against  the  yellow  fever, 
and  the  fever  of  the  coyatry.    Sp  he  died  'boldly  by 
brandy.*    Poor  fellow !  ne  was  boasting  to  me,  the  last 
week  of  his  existence,  when  he  ^as  literally  on  his 
deathbed,  that  his  Either  taught  him  to  drink  before  ha 
was  six  years  olA  by  practising  him  every  day  after 
dinner  in  the  subfime  art  of  carrying  a  bumper  steadily 
to  his  lips.    He  moreover  boasted  to  me,  that  when  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  at  an  academy,  he  often  drank  two.bot- 
tles  of  claret  at  a  sitting ;  and  that,,  when  he  went,  into 
the  army,  getting  among  a  jolly  set,  he  brought  himself 
never  to  feel  the  worse  for  any  quantity  of  wine.    I 
dont  know  what  he  meant  by  the  worse  for  it — ^at  forty- 
five,  when  I  first  saw  him,  he  had  neither  head  nor  hand 
left  for  himself  or  his  country.    His  hand  shook  so,  that 
if  he  had  been  perishing  with  thirst,  he  could  not  have 
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i^anM  ft  glass  to  his  lips,  till  after  Tirioiis  atteni)t»iii 
bXL  manner  of  coires  and  zigzags  spillinff  lialf  of  it  bf 
the  way.  It  was  really  pitiable  to  see  him— when  he 
was  to  sign  his  name  I  always  went  out  of  the  room, 
sad  left  Gascoigne  to  gaide  his  hand.  More  helpless 
still  his  mind  than  his  body.  If  his  own  or  England's 
salvation  had  depended  npon  it,  he  could  not,  when  in 
the  least  hurried,  have  uttered  a  distinct  order,  have 
dictated  an  intelligible  letter;  or,  in  time  of  need,  have 
TBcoUected  the  name  of  any  one  of  his  officers,  or  even 
his  own  name-^uite  imbecile  and  imbruted.  But, 
peace  to  his  ashes*-or  rather  to  his  dreffs-«*and  may 
there  never  be  such  another  British  colonel ! 

^  Early  habits  of  teni|»erance  have  not  only  saved  my 
life,  but  made  my  life  worth  saving.  Nmther  Colonel 
Gascoigne  nor  I  have  ever  had  a  &y's  serious  illness 
since  we  came  to  the  iriand-^-4mt  we  are  the  only  two 
that  have  escaped.  Partly  from  the  colonel's  example, 
and  partly  ^rom  their  own  inclination,  all  the  other  offi- 
cers have  drank  hexd.    Lieutenant  E is  now  ill  of 

the  fever ;  Captain  H*-^*-  (1  beg  his  pardon),  now  Majov 

H ,  will  soon  follow  the  colonel  to  the  grave»  unless 

he  takes  my  very  j^interested  advice,  ana  drinks  kas. 

I  am  laughed  at  by  D and  V and  other*  for  this ; 

ttkey  ask  why  the  dense  t  can't  let  the  major  kill  himself) 
his  own  way,  and  as  fiast  as  he  ptteases,  when  I  should  get 
on  astep  by  it,  and  that  step  sucii  a  great  one.  They  say 
none  but  a  fool  would  do  as  I  do,  and  I  think  none  but 
a  brute  could  do  otherwise^I  can^  stand  by  with  any 
satisfaction,  and  see  a  feUow-creature  IdOling  himself 
by  mches,  even  though  I  have  the  chance  of  (dipping 
Into  his  shoes :  I  am  sure  the  shoes  would  pinch  me. 
confbnndedly.  If  it  is  my  brother  officer's  lot  to  fall  in 
battle,  it^s  very  well*— 'I  run  the  same  hazard— he  dies, 
IS  he  ought  to  do,  a  brave  fellow ;  but  to  stand  by,  and 
see  a  man  die  as  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  di^  what  is 

catted  an  honest  fellow  /—*I  can't  do  it.    H at  first  had 

a  great  mind  to  run  me  tfaroBgh  the  body;  but,  poor 
man,  he  is  now  very  fond  of  me,  and  if  any  one  can 
keep  him  from  destroying  hims^,  I  flatter  myself  I 
shall. 

^  ^  A  thousand  timnks  to  dear  Oaroline  ibr  her  letter, 
and  to  Bosamond  Ibr  her  jommaL  They,  who  hare 
never  been  an  inch  from  home,  cannot  ooneeive  how 
delightM  it  n,  at  socih  a  distanoe,  to  semv^  lettem 


fvom  our  friends.  Y<m  remember,  in  OoeVs  voyage, 
his  joy  at  meeting  in  some  distant  island  with  the  spoon 
marked  London, 

^  I  hope  you  received  my  letters  Nos.  1  and  9.  Not 
that  there  was  any  thing  particular  in  them.  Yon  know 
'I  never  do  more  than  tell  the  bare  fact»— not  like  Ross^ 
mond^s  journal — ^with  which,  by«tfae-by^  Gascoigne  has 
fallen  in  love.  He  sighs,  and  wishes  that  Heaven  had 
blessed  bim  with  sudi  a  sister^— for  mter  read  wife.  9 
I  hope  this  will  encourage  Rosamond  to  write  again 
knmediatety.  No ;  do  not  tell  what  I  have  just  said 
about  Gascoigne,  for^who  knows  the  perverse  ways 
of  women  1—«perhaps  it  miffbt  prevent  her  from  writing 
to  me  at  all.  You  may  tell  her,  in  general,  that  it  is  my 
opinion  ladies  always  write  better  and  do  every  thioff 
better  than  men--exoept  fight,  which  Heaven  forbii 
they  should  ever  do  in  public  or  private ! 

"  I  am  glad  that  Caroline  did  not  marry  Mr.  Barclay^ 
since  she  dfd  not  like  him ;  but  by  all  accounts  he  is  a 
sensible,  worthy  man,  and  I  give  my  consent  to  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Mary  Pembroke,  though,  froil 
Caroline's  description,  I  became  half  in  love  with  her 
myself. — N.B.  I  have  not  been  in  love  above  six  times 
since  I  left  England^  imd  but  once  any  thing  to  signify. 
How  does  the  Marchioness  of  Twickenham  go  on ! 

*' AlTectionate  duty  to  my  father,  and  love  to  all  the 
happy  people  at  home. 

**  Dear  mother, 

"  Your  affectiooate  son, 

•♦  G.  P«HOT.»' 


CHAPTER  XXIIt 

tETTCB  VROM  AIiflMD  TO  CAROLINB. 
*^Wt  IMBAB  CaWKUNC. 

<*  t  ABf  going  to  surprise  yod—'I  know  it  is  the  most 
Imprudent  thing  a  story-teller  can  do  to  give  notice  or 
promise  of  a  surprise ;  but  you  see  I  have  such  confix- 
dence  at  this  moment  in  my  fact,  that  I  hazard  J^  no* 
^pfu4eiiee<    ^Who4oyott ^ink  I  have  jse^l 
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gfuess  all  round  the  bfeakfast-table— father,  moHier, 
Caroline,  Rosamond— I  defy  you  all-^ay,  Rosamond, 
even  you,  with  all  your  capacity  for  romance;  the 
romance  of  real  life  is  beyond  all  other  romancesr— its 
coincidences  beyond  the  combinations  of  the  most,  in- 
ventive fancy — even  of  yours,  Rosamond.  Granted-r- 
•  go  on.  Patience,  ladies,  if  you  please,  and  don't  turn 
over  the  page,  or  glance  to  the  end  of  my  letter  to  sat- 
isfy your  curiosity,  but  read  fairly  on,  says  my  father. 

''You  remember,  I  hope,  the  Irishman,  O'Brien,  to 
whom  Erasmus  was  so  good,  and  whom  Mr.  Gresham, 
kind  as  he  always  is,  took  for  his  porter:  when  Mr, 
Gresham  set  off  lastweek  for  Amsterdam,  he  gave  this 
fellow  leave  to  go  home  to  his  wife,  who  lives  at  Green- 
ivich.    This  morning,  the  wife  came  to  see  my  honour 
to  speak  to  me,  and  when  she  did  see  me  she  could  not 
speak,  she  was  crying  so  bitterly ;  she  was  in  the  ^eat- 
est  distress  about  her  husband :  he  had,  she  said,  in  go- 
ing to  see  her,  been  seized  by  a  press-gang,  and  put  on 
board  a  tender  now  on  the  Thames.    Moved  by  the  poor 
Irishwoman's  agony  of  grief  and  helidess  stat^,  I  went 
to  Greenwich,  where  the  tender  was  lying,  to  speak  to 
the  captain^  to  try  to  obtain  O'Brien's  release.    But  upon 
ray  arrival  there,  I  found  that  the  woman  had  been  mis- 
taken in  every  point  of  her  story.    In  short,  her  husband 
was  not  on  board  the  tender,  had  never  been  pressed, 
and  had  only  staid  away  from  home  th,e  preceding 
night,  in  consequence  of  having  met  with  the  captain's 
servant,  one  of  his  countrymen,  from  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim  dear^  who  had  taken  him  home  to  treat  him,  and  had 
kept  him  all  night  to  sing,  'St.  Patrick's  da}^  in  the 
morning,'  and  to  drink  a  good  journey,  and  a  quick  pas- 
sage, across  the  salt  water  to  his  master,  which  he  could 
not  refuse.    While  I  was  looking  at  my  watch,  and  re- 
gretting my  lost  morning,  a  gentleman,  whose  servant 
had  really  been  piressed,  came  up  to  speak  to  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  standing  beside  me.    The  gentleman  had 
something  striking  and  noble  in  his  whole  appearance ; 
but  his  address  and  accent,  which  were  those  of  a 
foreigner,  did  not  suit  the  fanqy  of  my  Ei^lish  captain, 
who,  putting  on  the  surly  air  with  which  he  thought  it 
for  his  honour  and  for  the  honour  of  his  country  to  re- 
ceive a  Frenchman,  as  he  took  this  gentleman  to  be, 
replied  in  the  least  satisfactory  manner  possible,  and  in 
the  short  langoage  of  some  seamen, « Your  footman's  an 


Engiiabmtn,  sir;  has  been  pmosed  for  aa  able-bodied 
seaman,  which  I  trust  hell  prove ;  he^s  aboard  tlie  tender, 
and  there  he  will  remain.'    The  foreigner,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  politeness  of  hn  adtoss,  seemed  to  have  a 
Ugb  spirit,  and  to  be  fully  sensible  of  what  was  due  from 
owers  to  him  as  well  as  from  him  to  them,  replied  with 
temper  and  firmness.    The  captain,  without  giving  any 
veawMis,  or  attending  to  what  was  said,  reiterated,  *  I  am 
vnder  orders,  sir ;  I  am  acting  according  to  m^  orders— 
1  can  do  neither  more  nor  less.    The  law  is  as  I  tell 
you,  sir.' 
^*  The  foreigner  bowed  submission  to  the  law,  but  ex- 

Sressed  his  surprise  that  such  should  be  law  in  a  land  of 
berty.  With  admiration  he  had  heard,  that,  by  the 
English  law  and  British  constitution,  the  property  and 
personal  liberty  of  the  lowest,  the  meanest  subject 
coidd  not  be  injisred  or  oppressed  by  the  highest  noble- 
man in  the  reaJm^  by  the  most  powerful  minister,  even 
by  the  king  himself.  He  had  always  heen  assured  that 
the  king  could  not  put  his  hand  into  the  purse  of  the 
subject,  or  take  from  him  to  the  value  of  a  smgle  penny ; 
that  the  sovereign  could  not  deprive  the  meanest  of  the 
people  unheard,  untried,  unconaenined,  of  a  single  hour 
of  his  liberty,  or  touch  a  hair  of  his  head ;  he  had  always, 
on  the  Continent,  heard.it  the  boast  of  Englishmen,  that- 
when  even  a  slave  touched  English  ground  he  became 
free:  'Yet  now,  to  my  astonishment,*  pursued  the 
foreigner,  '  what  do  I  see ! — a  free-bom  British  subject 
letuming  to  his  native  land,  after  an  absence  of  some 
years,  unoffending  against  any  law,  innocent,  unsuspected 
of  all  crime,  A  faithful  domestic,  an  excellent  man,  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  his  family  and  his  home,  put 
on  board  a  king's  ship,  unused  to  hard  labour,  condemned 
to  work  like  a  galley  slave,  doomed  to  banishment,  per- 
haps to  death i'-'-Good  heavens!  In  all  this  where  is 
your  English  liberty?  Where  is  English  justice,  and 
the  spirit  of  your  English  law  V 

**  'And  who  the  devil  are  you,  sirV  cried  the  captain, 
'who  seem  to'  know  so  much  and  so  little  of  English 
lawr 

^  '  My  name,  if  that  be  of  any  consequence,  is  Count 
Albert  Altenberg.' 

"(Well,  Caroline,  you  are  surprised.--^* No,'  says 
Sosamood ;  '  I  guessed  it  was  he,  from  the  first  moment 
1  heard  he  was  a  foreigner^  and  had  a  noble  air,^) 
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'''Altenberg/  repettCed  the  captain;  'tint's  noi  4 
French  name :— why,  you  are  not  a  Frenchman !' 

•* « No,  sir— a  German.' 

« <  Ah  ha!'  cried  the  captain,  suddenly  changing  his 
tone,  '  I  thonght  you  were  not  a  Frenchman,  or  you 
could  not  talk  so  well  of  English  law,  and  feel  so  muck 
for  English  liberty ;  and  now  then,  since  that's  the  case, 
111  own  to  you  frankly,  that  in  the  main  I'm  much  of 
your  mind — and  for  my  own  particular  share,  I'd  as  lieve 
the  admiralty  had  sent  me  to  hell  as  have  ordered  me  to 
press  on  the  Thames.  But  my  business  is  to  obey  or* 
dersr-which  I  wUl  do,  by  the  blessing  of  6od-r-so  good 
morning  to  you.  As  to  law,  and  Justice,  and  all  that, 
talk  to  him,  said  the  captain,  pointing  with  his  thumb 
over  his  left  shoulder  to  me  as  ne  walked  off  hastily." 

" '  Poor  fellow !'  said  I ;  '  this  is  the  hardest  part  of  a 
British  captain's  duty,  and  so  he  feels  it' 

** '  Duty !'  exclaimed  the  count—'  duty !  pardon  me 
for  repeating  your  word — but  can  it  be  his  duty  t  I  hope 
I  did  not  pass  proper  bounds  in  s]>eaking  to  him ;  mit 
now  he  is  gone,  I  may  say  to  you,  sir-*-to  you,  who,  if  I 
may  presume  to  judge  from  your  countenance,  sympa- 
thize in  my  feelings— ^this  is  a  fitter  employment  for  aa 
African  slare-mcrchant  than  for  a  British  officer.  The 
whole  scene  which  I  have  just  beheld  there  on  the 
idver,  on  the  banks,  the  violence,  the  struggles  I  have  wit* 
nessed  there,  the  screams  of  the  women  and  children,^t 
is  not  only  horrible,  but  in  England  incredible !  Is  it  not 
like  what  we  have  heard  of  on  the  coast  of  Africa  with 
detestation — ^what  your  humanity  has  there  forbidden- 
abolished  1  And  is  it  possible  that  the  cries  of  those 
negroes  across  the  Atlantic  can  so  affect  your  philan- 
thropists' imaginations,  while  you  are  deaf  or  unmoved 
by  these  cries  of  your  countrymen,  close  to  your  me- 
tropolis, at  your  very  gates !  I  think  I  hear  them  s^,* 
said  the  count,  with  a  look  of  horror.  *  Such  a  scene  I 
never  before  beheld !  I  have  seen  ilr— and  yet  I  oamiot 
believe  that  I  have  seen  it  in  England.' 

'*  I  acknowledged  that  the  sight  was  terrible ;  I  could 
not  be  surprised  that  the  operation  of  pressing  men  for 
the  sea  service  should  strike  a  foreigner  as  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  English*  justice  and  liberty,  and  I  ad-, 
mired  the  energy  and  strength  of  feeling  which  the 
count  showed ;  but  I  defended  the  n^easur^  as  wel)  as  I 
poi^di  .on  the  p}e^  of  necessity, 


>  • 

.««( Necessity r  said tbe  count:  'paidoameif  Ireiniiid 
you  that  necessity  is  the  tyrant's  plea.' 

**  I  mended  my  plea,  and  changed  necessity  into  utility 
—general  utility.  It  was  essential  to  England's  defence 
— to  her  existence — she  could  not  exist  without  her 
Bavy,  and  her  navy  could  not  bo  maintained  without  a 
pre8s-gang--as  I  was  assured  by  those  who  were  skilled 
in  naval  affairs. 

^  The  count  smiled  at  my  evident  consciousness  of  the 
weakness  of  my  concluding  corollary,  and  observed  that, 
fay  my  own  statement,  the  whole  argument  depended  on 
the  assertions  of  those  who  maintained  that  a  navy  cOuld 
not  exist  without  a  press-gang.  He  urged  this  no  fur- 
tiier,  and  I  was  glad  otf  it ;  his  horses  and  mine  were  at 
this  moment  brought  up,  and  we  both  rode  together  to 
town. 

^'  I  know  that  Rosamond,  at  this  instant,  is  gasping 
with  impatience  to  hear  whether  in  the  course  of  this 
Tide  I  spoke  of  M.  de  TourviUe — and  the  shipwreck.    I 
did-**bnt  not  of  Eujdirosyne :  upon  that  subject  I  could 
not  well  touch.    He  had  heard  of  the  shipwreck,  and  of 
the  hospitality  with  which  the  sufferers  had  been  treated 
hv  an  English  gentleman,  and  he  was  surprised  and 
pleased  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  the  son  of  that  ^n- 
tleman.    Of  M.  de  TourviUe  the  count,  I  fancy,  thinks 
much  the  same  as  you  do.    He  spoke  of  him  as  an  in- 
triguing diplomatist,  of  quick  talents,  but  of  a  mind  in- 
capable 01  any  thing  great  or  generous.    The  count 
went  on  from  speaking  of  M.  de  TourviUe  to  some  of 
the  celebrated  pubUc  characters  abroad,  and  to  the  poU- 
tics  and  manners  of  the  different  courts  and  countries 
of  Europe.    For  so  young  a  man,  he  has  seen  and  re* 
ilected  much.    He  is  indeed  a  very  8ui>eTior  person,  as 
he  convinced  me  even  in  this  short  ride.    You  know 
that  Dr.  Johnson  says,  '  that  you  cannot  stand  for  five 
minutes  with  a  great  man  under  a  shed,  waiting  till  a 
shower  is  over,  without  hearing  him  say  something  that 
another  man  could  not  say.'    But  though  the  count  con- 
versed with  me  so  weU  and  so  agreeably,  I  could  see 
that  his  mind  was,  from  time  to  time,  absent  and  anxr 
ious ;  and  as  we  came  into  town,  he  again  spoke  of  tlie 
press-gang,  and  of  his  poor  servant— a  faithful  attached 
servant,  he  caUed  him,  and  I  am  sure  the  count  is  a  good 
master,  and  a  man  of  feeUng.    He  had  offered  money  to 
obtain  the  mail's  release  in  vain.    A  substitute  it  was  at 
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'  this  time  dilBtsult  to  iSnd— *the  count  was  bat  jint  arrit^ 
in  London,  had  not  yet  presented  any  of  his  mimeronr 
letters  of  introduction;  he  mentioned  the  names  of  some 
of  the  people  to  whom  these  were  addressed,  and  he 
asked  me  whether  application  to  any  of  them  couild  be 
of  service.  But  none  of  his  letters  were  to  any  of  the 
men  now  in  power.  Lord  Oldborough  was  the  only 
person  I  knew  whose  word  would  be  law  in  this  case,. 
and  I  offered  to  go  with  him  to  his  lordship.  This  I 
▼entured,  my  dear  father,  because  I  wisely-^yes,  wisely, 
^8  you  shaU  see,  calculated  that  the  introouotion  of  a 
foreigner,  fresh  from  the  Continent,  and  from  that 
court  where  Cunningham  Falconer  is  now  resident 
envoy,  would  be  agreeable,  and  might  be  useful  to  the 
minister. 

'*  My  friend  Mr.  Tem{)le,  who  is  as  obliging  and  as 
much  my  friend  now  he  is  secretary  to  the  great  man  as 
he  was  when  he  was  a  scrivening  nobody  in  his  gailmt, 
Obtained  audience  for  us  directly.  I  need  not  detail*— 
indeed  I  have  not  time-^-^raciously  received— oonnt's 
business  done  by  a  line*-Temple  ordered  to  write  to 
admiralty ;  Lbrd  Oldborough  seemed  obliged  to  me  for 
introducmg  the  count — ^I  saw  he  wished  to  hate  some 
private  conversation  with  him— rose,  and  took  my  leave. 
Lord  Oldborough  paid  me.  for  my  discretion  on  the  spot 
by  a  kind  look — a  great  deal  from  him — and  following 
fae  to  the  door  of  the  antechamber,  *  Mr.  Percy,  I  caii^ 
not  regret  that  you  have  followed  your  own  independent 
professional  course — I  congratulate  you  upcm  your  soo^ 
cess-^I  have  heard  of  it  from  many  Quarters,  and  always, 
believe  me,  with  pleasure^  on  your  father's  account,  and 
on  your  own.' 

*'  Next  day  I  found  on  my  table,  when  I  came  fit>m 
the  courts,  the  count's  card— *when  I  returned  his  visit, 
Commissioner  Falconer  was  with  him  in  close  converse 
• — confirmed  by  this  iii  opinion  that  Lord  (Mdborongh  is 
sucking  information — ^I  mean,  political  secrets-Hmt  of 
the  count.  The  commissioner  could  not,  in  common 
decency,  help  being  ^  exceedingly  sorry  that  he  and  Mrs, 
Falconer  had  seen  so  little  of  me  of  late,*  nof  obitld  he 
well  avoid  asking  me  to  a  concert,  to  whi^  he  invited 
the  count,  for  the  ensuing  evening.  As  the  count  prom? 
ised  to  go,  so  did  I,  on  purpose  to  meet  him.  Adi^ 
dearest  Caroline. 

*<  Uosf,  ^qtii^tely  yjours, 

"  AJf^nxD  PiRcir." 


To  give  aa  account  of  Mn.  Fateoncrs  conceit  in 
fashionable  style,  we  should  inform  the  public  that  Dr. 
Mudge  for  eyer  established  his  fame  in  **  Buds  of  Rost$  f 
and  Miss  La  Grande  was  astonishing,  absolutely  aston- 
ishing, in  **  Ftenar  vorrei  le  lagrime^^^^mte  in  Catalani^ 
best  manner;  but  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  was  diTine 
in  *'  O  Owoe  ammpotente"  and  quite  surpassed  herself  in 
"  Quanto  O  quanta  i  amor  possetUe,^^  in  which  Dr.  Mudge 
was  also  capital :  indeed  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
this  gentleman^s  powers  not  to  acknowledge  the  univer* 
sality  of  his  genius. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with 
this  general  euloginm,  and  may  observe,  that  all  this 
might  have  been  learned  fh>m  the  newspapers  of  the  dav. 
Then  we  must  tell  things -plainly  and  simply,  but  this 
will  not  sound  nearly  so  grand,  and  letting  the  public 
behind  the  scenes  will  destroy  all  the  stage  ^ect  and 
illusion.  Alfred  Percy  went  to  Mrs.  Falqoner's  mifasfa* 
ionably  early,  in  hopes  that,  as  Count  Altenbeig  dined 
there,  he  miffht  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversatioa 
with  him  before  the  musical  party  should  assemble.  In 
this  hope  Alfred  was  mistaken.  He  found  in  the  great 
drawing-room  only  Mrs.  Falconer  and  two  other  l^es, 
whose  names  he  never  heard,  standing  round  the  fire ; 
the  unknown  ladies  were  in  close  and  eager  converse 
about  Count  Altenberg.  "  He  is  so  handsome^-eo  po- 
lite— so  charming!" — ^^^He  is  very  rich-*-*ha8  immense 
possessions  alvoad,  has  not  he  %^ — ^^  Certainly,  he  has  a 
fine  estate  in  Yorkshire." — ^^  But  when  did  he  come  to 
England  V*— "How  long  does  he  stay  V'^''  16,000/.,  no, 
20,000/.  per  annum."—"  Indeed  l"— "  Mrs.  Falconer,  has 
not  Count  Altenberg  20,000/.  a  3^eaT  1" 

Mrs.  Falccmer,  seemingly  uninterested,  stood  silent, 
looking  through  her  glass  at  the  man  who  was  lighting 
the  argand  lampsw  "Really,  my  dear,"  answered  she, 
"  I  can't  say—I  know  nothing  of  Count  Altenberg— 
Take  care!  that  argand!— He's  quite  a  stranger  to 
us*-the  commissioner  met  him  at  Lord  Oldborough's, 
and  on  Lord  Oldborough's  account,  of  course— Vigor,  we 
most  have  more  light,  Vigor— wishes  to  pay  him  atten- 
tion—But here's  Mr.  Percy,"  continuea  she,  tumingf 
to  Alfred,  "  can,  I  dare  sajT)  tell  you  all  about  these 
things.  I  think  the  commissioner  mentioned  that  it 
was  you^  Mr.  Percy,  who  introduced  the  count  to  liord 
Oldborough." 
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The  Lidias  immediat^y,  fixed  their  surprised  and 
inquiring  eyes  upon  Mr.  Alfred  Percy — ^he  seemed  to 
grow  in  an  instant  several  feet  in  their  estimation ;  but  he 
shrank  again  when  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  merely 
met  Count  Altenberg  accidently  at  Greenwich — ^that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  count's  estate  in  Yorkshire,  or  of 
his  foreign  possessions,  and  was  utterly  incompetent 
to  decide  whether  he  had  10,000/.  or  80,000/.  per  an- 
num. 

"  That's  very  odd !"  said  one  of  the  ladies.  **  But  this 
mudh  I  know,  that  he  is  passionately  fond  of  music,  for 
he  told  me  so  at  dinner." 

"  Then  1  am  sure  he  will  be  charmed  to-night  with 
Miss  Georgiana,"  said  the  confidants. 

**  But  what  signifies  that,"  replied  the  other  lady,  "  if 
he  has  not — ^" 

"Mr.  Percy,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Falconer,  "I  have 
never  seen  you  since  that  sad  afiai^r  pf  Lady  Harriet 

H and  Lewis  Clay ;"  and  putting  her  arm  within 

Alfred*s  she  walked  him  away,  talking'over  the  afiair, 
and  throwing  in  a  proper  proportion  of  compliment.  As 
she  reached  the  folding  doors,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
room,  she  opened  them. 

"  I  have  a  notion  the  young  people  are  here."  She 
introduced  him  into  the  music-room.  Miss  Georgiana 
Falconer,  at  the  piano  forte,  with  performers,  composers, 
masters,  and  young  ladies,  all  with  music-books  round 
her,  sat  high  in  consultation,  which  Alfred's  appearance 
interrupted — a  faint  struggle  to  be  civil — an  insipid  ques- , 
tion  or  two  was  addressed  to  him.  "  Fond  of  music, 
Mr.  Percy!  Captain  Percy,  I  think  likes  music  ?  You 
expect  Captain  Percy  home  soon  1" 

Scarcely  listening  to  his  answers,  the  young  ladies 
soon  resumed  their  own  conversation,  forgot  his  exists 
ence,  and  went  on  eagerly  with  their  own  ^airs. 

As  they  turned  over  their  music-books,  Alfred,  for 
some  minutes,  heard  only  the  names  of  La  Tour,  Win- 
ter, Yon  Esch,  Lanza,  Portugallo,  Mortellari,  Gugiielmi, 
Sacchini,  Sarti,  Paisiello,  pronounced  by  male  and  female 
voices  in  various  tones  of  ecstasy  and  of  execration. 
Then  there  was  an  eager  search  for  certain  favourite 
duets,  trios,  and  sets  of  cavatinas.  Next  he  heard,  in 
rapid  succession,  the  names  of  Tenducci,  Pachierotti, 
Marchesi,  Yiganoni,  Braham,  Gabrielli,  Mara,  Banti, 
Crrassini,   Billington,  Catalani,     Imagine   our  youof 
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baxtister's  sense  of  his  profound  igtiorance,  wMe  ht 
beard  the  merits  of  all  dead  and  living  composers,  sing- 
ers, and  masters  decided  upon  by  the  Miss  Falconers. 
By  degrees  he  began  to  see  a  little  through  the  palpable 
obscure  by  which  he  had  at  first  felt  himself  sur- 
rounded :  he  discerned  that  he  was  in  a  committee  of 
the  particular  friends  of  the  Miss  Falconers,  who  were 
settling  what  they  should  sing  and  play.  All,  of  course, 
were  flattering  the  Miss  Falconers,  and  abusing  their 
absent  friends,  those  especially  who  were  expected  to 
bear  a  part  in  this  concert ;  for  instance — "  Those  two 
eternal  Miss  Byngs,  with  voices  like  cracked  b^s,  and 
with  their  old-fashioned  music,  Handel,  Corelli,  and 
Pergolesi,  horrid  I — And  odious  little  Miss  Crotch,  who 
has  science  but  no  taste,  execution  but  no  expression  !^' 
Here  they  talked  a  vast  deal  about  expression.  Alfred 
did  not  understand  them,  and  doubted  whether  they 
understood  themselves.  *'  Then  her  voice !  how  people 
can  call  it  fine  I — powerful,  if  you  will — but  over- 
powering! For  my  part,  I  can't  stand  it,  can  you?— 
Everybody  knows  an  artificial  shake,  when  good,  is 
far  superior  to  a  natural  shake.  As  to  the  Miss  Barhams> 
the  eldest  has  no  more  ear  than  the  table,  and  the  - 
yonngest  such  a  thread  of  a  voice  !^ 

'*  But,  mamma,"  interrupted  Miss  Georgiana  Falconeiv 
"  are  the  Miss  La  Grandes  to  be  here  to-night  V 
'  "  Certainly,  my  dear— you  know  I  ooidd  not  avoid 
asking  the  Miss  La  Grandes." 

"  'rten  positively,"  cried  Miss  Georgiana,  her  whole 
face  changing,  and  ill-humour  swelling  in  every  feature, 
**then,  positively,  ma*am,  I  cant  and  won't  sing  a 
note '." 

"  Why,  my  dear  love,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer;  "  surelv 
you  don't  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  the  Miss  La  Grandes  ?" 

"You!"  cried  one  of  the  chorusof  flatterers— "You !"  to 
to  whom  the  La  Grandes  are  no  more  to  be  compared—'* 

"  Not  but  that  they  certainly  sing  finely,  I  am  told," 
said  Mrs.  Falconer ;  "  yet  I  cant  say  I  like  their  style 
of  singing — and  knowledge  of  music,  you  know,  they 
dont  pretend  to." 

I    "Why,  that's  tnie,"  said  Miss  Georgiana;  "but  still, 
somehow,  I  can  never  bring  out  my  voice  before  those 
girls.    If  I  have  any  voice  at  all,  it  is  in  the  lower  part, ' 
and  Miss  La  Grande  always  chooses  the  lower  part — 
besides,  ma'am,  you  know  she  Regularly  takes  ,^  O  Gioiw 
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mnnipotwte*  from  me.  But  I  should  not  mind  that  even, 
if  she  would  not  attempt  poor  '  Quanto  O  qiumto  k  amor 
posseaW — there's  no  standing  that !  -  Now  really,  to  hear 
that  so  spoiled  by  Miss  La  Grande — " 

**  Hush !  my  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  just  as  Mrs. 
La  Grande  appeared — "  Oh !  my  good  Mrs.  La  Grande, 
how  kind  is  this  of  you  to  come  to  me  with  your  poor 
head !  And  Miss  La  Grande  and  Miss  fUiza !  We  are  so 
much  obhged  to  you,  for  you  know  that  we  could  not 
have  done  without  you." 

The  Miss  La  Grandes  were  soon  followed  by  the  Miss 
Barhams  and  Miss  Crotch,  and  they  were  all "  so  good^ 
and  so  kmdf  and  such  dear  creatures, ^^  But  after  the  first 
forced  compliments,  silence  and  reserve  spread  among 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Miss  Falconers'  party.  It  was 
evident  &at  the  fair  professors  were  mutually  afraid 
and  envious  of  each  other,  and  there  was  little  prospect 
of  harmony  of  temper.  At  length  the  gentlemen  arrived. 
Count  Altenberg  appeared,  and  came  up  to  pay  his  com- 

gliments  to  the  Miss  Falconers :  as  he  had  not  been 
ehind  the  scenes,  all  was  charming  illusion  to  his  eyes. 
No  one  could  appear  more  ^ood-humoured,  agreeable, 
and  amiable  than  Miss  Georgiana ;  she  was  in  delightful 
spirits,  well-dressed,  and  admirably  supported  by  her 
mother.  The  concert  began.  But  who  can  describe 
the  anxiety  of  the  rival  mothers,  each  in  agonies  to  have 
their  daughters  brought  forwaid  and  exhibited  to  the 
best  advantage!  Some  grew  pale,  some  red — all,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  powers  of  self-command  and 
address,  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  feelings.  Mrs. 
Falconer  now  shone  superior  in  ease  inimitable.  She 
appeared  absolutely  unconcerned  for  her  own  daughter, 
quite  intent  upon  bringing  into  notice  the  talents  of  the 
JSliss  Barhams,  Miss  Crotch,  the  Miss  La  Grandes,  &c. 

These  young  ladies  in  their  turn  knew  and  practised 
the  various  arts  by  which  at  a  musical  party  the  unfor- 
tunate mistress  of  the  house  may  be  tormented.  Some, 
who  were  sensible  that  the  company  were  anxious  for 
their  performance,  chose  to  be  "  quite  out  of  voice,^^  till 
they  had  been  pressed  and  flattered  into  acquiescence ; 
one  sweet  bashful  creature  must  absolutely  be  forced  to 
the  instrument,  as  a  new  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com. 
mons  was  formerly  dragged  to  the  chair.  Then  the 
instrument  was  not  what  one  young  lady  was  used  to  ; 
0)3  lights  were  so  placed  that  another  who  was  near* 
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sighted  could  not  see  a  note-*another  could  not  endnre 
such  a  glare.  One  could  not  sing  unless  the  windows 
were  all  open — another  could  not  play  unless. they  were 
all  shut.  With  perfect  complaisance  Mrs.  Falconer 
ordered  the  windows  to  be  opened  and  shut,  and  again 
shut  and  opened :  with  admirable  patience  /she  was,  or 
seetned  to  be,  the  martyr  to  the  caprices  of  the  fair 
musicians, — ^while  all  the  time  she  so  manoavred  as  to 
divide,  and  govern,  and  finally  to  have  every  thioff 
arranged  as  she  pleased.  None  but  a  perfectly  com 
stander-by  and  one  previously  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner's character,  could  have  seen  all  that  Alfred  saw. 
Perhaps  the  interest  he  began  to  take  about  Count  Alten- 
berg,  who  was  the  grand  object  of  aU  her  operations, 
increased  his  penetration.  While  the  count  was  en- 
gaged in  earnest  political  conversation  in  one  of  the  inner 
rooms  with  the  commissioner,  Mrs.  Falconer  besought 
the  Miss  La  Grandes  to  favour  the  compan]^.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  resist  her  polite  entreaties.  Next 
she  called  upon  Miss,  Crotch,  and  the  Miss  Barhams; 
and  she  contrived  that  they  should  sing  and  play,  and 
play  and  sing,  till  they  had  exhausted  the  admiration 
and  complaisance  of  the  auditors.  Then  she  relieved 
attention  with  some  slight  things  from  Miss  Arabella 
Falconer,  such  as  could  excite  no  sensation  or  envy. 
Presently,  after  walking  about  the  room,  carelessly  join- 
ing different  conversation  parties,  and  saying  something 
obliging  to  each,  she  approached  the  count  and  the  com- 
missioner. Finding  that  the  commissioner  had  finished 
all  he  had  to  say,  she  began  to  reproach  him  for  keeping 
the  count  so  long  from  the  ladies,  and  leading  him,  as 
she  spoke,  to  the  piano-forte,  she  declared  that  he  had 
missed  such  charming  things.  She  could  not  ask  Miss 
Crotch  to  play  any  more  till  she  had  rested—*'  Geor- 
giana!  for  want  of  something,  better,  do  try  what  you 
can  give  us— She  will  appear  to  great  disadvantage,  of 
course — My  dear,  I  think  we  have  not  had  O  (Hove  omr 
nipotente.'^ 

'*  I  am  not  equal  to  that,  ma'am,"  said  Georgiana, 
drawing  back .  "  you  should  call  upon  Miss  La  Grande.!* 

"  True,  my  love ;  but  Miss  La  Grande  has  been  so 
very  obli^g,  I  could  not  ask — ^Try  it,  my  love— 1  am 
not  surprised  you  should  be  diffident  after  what  we  have 
heard ;  but  the  count,  I.  am  sure,  will  make  allowances.** 

-With  amiable  and  becoming  diffidence  14iss  Georgiana. 
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was  oomp^Ued  to  coinply->the  count  was  surprised  and 
chaimed  by  her  voice :  then  she  was  prevailed  upon  to 
try  "  Quanta  O  pianto  ^  amorpos9€nte**'^ihe  county  wlio 
was  enthusiasticalfy  fond  of  music,  seemed  quite  en- 
chanted; and  Mrs.  Falconer  took  care  that  he  should 
have  this  impression  left  full  and  strong  upon  his  mind 
— supper  was  announced.  The  count  was  placed  at  the 
table  between  Mrs.  Falconer  and  Lady  Trant— but  just 
as  they  were  sitting  down,  Mrs.  Falconer  called  to  Oeor- 
giana,  who  was  gomg,  much  against  her  wiU,  to  another 
table,  '*  Take  my  place,  my  dear  Georgiana,  for  you 
know  1  never  eat  supper." 

Georgiana's  countenance,  which  had  been  black  as 
night,  became  all  radiant  instantly.  She  took  her 
mamma's  place  beside  the  count.  Mrs.  Falconer  walked 
about  all  supper-time  smiling,  and  saying  obliging  things 
with  self-satisfied  grace.  She  had  reason  indeed  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  this  night's  operafiooe. 
Never  once  did  she  appear  to  look  towards  the  countf 
or  her  daughter ;  but  assuredly  she  saw  that  things  wer# 
going  on  as  she  wished. 

In  the  mean  time  Alfred  Percy  was  as  heartily  tired 
by  the  exhibitions  of  this  evening  ks  were  many  fash- 
ionable young  men  who  had  been  Ipud  in  their  praises 
.of  the  performers.  Perhaps  Alfred  was  not  however  a 
perfectly  fair  judge,  as  he  was  disappointed  in  his  own 
manoeuvres,  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  two  minutes^ 
-conversation  with  the  count  during  the  whole  evenings 
In  a  letter  to  Rosamond,  the  next  day,  he  said  that  Mrs^ 
Falconer's  concert  had  been  very  dull,  and  he  observed 
that  **  People  can  see  more  of  one  another  in  a  single 
day  in  the  country  than  they  can  in  a  year  in  town.'^ 
He  was  further  very  eloquent  *^  on  the  foUy  of  meeting 
in  crowds  to  say  commonplace  nothings  to  people  you 
do  not  care  for,  and  to  see  only  the  outsides  of  those 
with  whom  you  desire  to  converse." 

"  Just  as  1  was  writing  this  sentence,"  continues  A^ 
fred,  "  Count  Altenberg  called— how  fortunate !— 4iow 
obliging  of  him  to  come  so  early,  before  I  went  to  the 
courts.  He  has  put  me  into  good-humour  again  wi& 
the  whole  world — even  with  the  Miss  Falconers.  He 
came  to  take  leave  of  me-^he  is  going  down  to  the 
country^with  whom  do  you  think  S-With  Lord  OW- 
borottgh,  during  the  recess.  Did  I  not  tell  you  tha^ 
liord  Oldborou^  wouM  )|k0  him-^tlnt  is^  would  Bod 
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that  he  bas  iofbrmalion,  and  can  be  oseM.  I  hope  ym 
will  idl  ftee  the  eount ;  indeed  I  am  aure  yon  will.  He 
politely  spoke  of  paying  his  respects  to  my  father,  by 
whom  the  shipwrecked  foreigners  had  been  so  hospit* 
ably  succoured  in  their  distress.  I  told  him  that  omr 
family  no  longer  lived  in  the  same  place ;  that  we  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  to  a  smaU  estate,  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  county.  I  did  not  trouble  him  with  the  histcnry 
of  our  family  misfortunes ;  nor  did  I  even  mention  how 
the  shipwreck,  and  the  carelessness  of  the  Dutch  sailors, 
had  occasioned  the  fire  at  Percy-hall — ^though  I  was. 
tempted  to  tell  him  this  when  I  was  speaking  of  M.  de 
Tourville. 

^  I  forgot  to  tell  my  ihther,  that  the  morning  when  I 
went  with  the-  count  to  Lord  Oldborough^s,  among  a 
heap  of  books  of  heraldry,  with  which  his  table  was 
covered,  I  spied  an  old  book  of  my  father's  on  the  artt 
of  deciphering,  which  he  had  lent  Commissioner  Fsd* 
coner  years  ago.  Lord  Oldborough,  whose  eye  is  quick 
as  a  hawk's,  saw  my  eye  turn  towards'  it,  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  knew  any  thing  of  that  book,  or  of  the  art  of 
deciphering?  Nothing  of  the  art,  but  something  of  the 
book,  which  I  recollected  to  be  my  father's.  His  lord- 
ship put  it  into  my  hands,  and  I  showed  some  pencil 
notes  of  my  father's  writing.  Lord  Oldborough  seemed 
suiprised,  and' said  he  did  not  know  this  l^ad  been  among 
the  .number  of  your  studies.  I  told  him  that  you  had 
onee  been  much  intent  upon  Wilkins  and  Leibnitz's 
scheme  of  a  universal  language*  apd  that  I  believed  this 
had  led  you  to  the  art  of  deciphenng.  He  repeated  the 
words  ^Universal  Ianguage~-Ha ! — ^then.I  suppose  it 
was  from  Mr.  Percy  that  Commissioner  Falconer  learnt 
^I'lie  knew  on  this  subjects 

*•  *  I  believe  so,  tay  lord.' 

^  '  Ha  V  He  seined  lost  for  a  moment  in  thought, 
and  then  added, '  I  wish  I  had  known  this  sooner— Ha !' 

*' What  these  Has  meant,  I  was  unable  to  decipher; 
but  I  am  sure  they  related  to  some  matter  very  mter- 
esting  to  him.  He  explained  himself  no  further,  but 
immediately  turned  away  from  me  to  the  count,  and 
began  to  tidk  of  the  affairs  of  his  court,  and  of  M.  de 
TourviHe,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  some  knowledge, 
I  suppose  through  the  means  of  his  envoy,  Cunningham 
Falconer. 

'^I  unden^a&d  thai  a piodigiaus  party  is  invited  W 
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Falconcr-oourt.  The  «oant  asked  me  if  I  wtM  to  be 
one  of"  them,  and  seemed  to  wish  itr^-I  like  him  much. 
They  are  to  have  balls,  and  plays,  and  great  doings.  If 
I  have  time,  I  will  write  i<hmorrow,  arid  tell  you  who 
goes,  and  give  you  a  sketch  of  tbeit  characters.  Mnau 
Falconer  cannot  well  avoid  asking  you  to  JBome  of  heir 
entertainments,  and  it  will  be  pleasant  to  you  to  know 
who's  who  beforehand." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NoTwttRSTAKDiNO  all  the  patronage  of  fishion,  which 
the  Miss  Falconers  had  for  some  time  enjoyed,  not- 
withstanding all  their  own  accomplishments^  and  their 
mother's  address  and  knowledge  of  the.  world,  the  grand 
object  had  not  been  obtained — for  they  were  not  mar- 
ried. Though  everywhere  seen,  and  everywhere  ad- 
mired, no  proposals  had  yet  been  made  adequate  to  their 
expectations.  In  vain  had  one  young  nobleman  after 
another,  heir  apparent  after  heir  apparent,  been  invited, 
cherished,  and  flattered  by  Miis.  Falconer,  had  been 
constantly  at  her  balls  and  concerts,  had  stood  bemde 
the  harp  and  the  piano-forte,  had  danced  or  flirted  with 
the  Miss  Falconers,  had  been  hung  out  at  all  pidilic 
places  as  a  pendant  to  one  or  other  of  the  sisters. 

The  mother,  seeing  project  after  projeet  fail  for  the 
establishment  of  her  daughters,  forced  to  bear  and  to 
conceal  these  disappointments,  still  continued  to  form 
new  schemes  with  indefatigable  perseverance.  Yet 
every  season  the  difliculty  increased ;  and  Mrs.  Falconer, 
in  the  midst  of  the  life  of  pleasure  which  she  seemed  to 
lead,  was  a  prey  to  perpetual  anxiety.  -  She  knew  that 
if  any  thing  should  happen  to  the  commissioner,  whose 
health  was  declining;  if  he  should  lose  Lord  Old- 
borough's  favour,  which  seemed  not  impossible ;  if  Lord 
Oldborough  should  not  be  able  to  maintain  himself  in 
power,  or  if  he  should  die ;  she  and  her  daughters  would 
lose  every  thing.  From  a  small  estate,  overwhelmed 
with  debt,  there  would  be  no  fortune  for  her  daughters ; 
they  would  be  left  utterly  destitute,  and  absolutely  un- 
able to  do  anything  for  themselves-nmlikely  to  suil 
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plain  conntiy  gentftemen,  after  the  high  style  of  com- 
paoy  in  which  tfiey  had  lived,  and  stiU  more  incapahle 
than  she  would  be  of  bearing  a  reverse  of  fortune.    The 
young  ladies,  confident  of  their  charms,  unaccustomed 
to  reflect,  and  full  of  the  present,  thought  little  of  these 
probabilities  of  future  evil,  thoij^h  they  were  quite  9s 
impatient  to  be  married  as  their  mother  could  wish. 
Indeed,  this  impatience  becoming  visiUe,  she  was  rather 
anxious  to  suppress  it,  because  it  counteracted  her  views. 
Mrs.  Falconer  had  still  two  schemes  for  their  establish- 
ment.    Sir  Robert  Percy  had  hickily  lost  his  wife  within 
the  last  twelvemonthv  had  no  children,  and  had  been 
heard  to  declare  that  he  would  marry  again  as  soon  as 
he  decently  could,  because,  if  he  were  to  die  without 
heirs,  the  Percy  estate  might  revert  to  the  relations, 
whom  he  detested.    Mrs.  Falconer  had  persuaded  the 
commissioner  to  cultivate  Sir  Robert  Percy^s  acquaint* 
ance ;  had  this  winter  watched  for  the  time  when  law 
business  called  him  to  town ;  had  prevailed  upon  him  to 
go  to  her  house^  instead  of  staying,  as  he  usuaUy  did,  at 
an  hotel,  or  spending  his  day  at  his  solicitor's  cmimbers. 
She  had  in  short  made  things  so  agreeable  to  him,  wad 
he  seemed  so  well  pleased  with  li^r,  she  had  hopes  he 
would  in  time  be  brought  to  propose  for  her  daughter 
Arabella.    To  conciliate  Sir  Robert  Percy,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  all  connexion  with  the  other  Percys; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  commissioner  had  of 
late  avoided  Alfred  and  Erasmus.     Mrs.   FaJconer's 
schemes  for  Georgiana,  her  beautiful  daughter,  were  far 
more  brilliant.    Several  great  establishments  she  had 
in  view.    The  appearance  of  Count  Altenberg  put  many 
old  visions  to  flight — ^her  whole  fanicy  &ced  ypon  him. 
If  she  could  marry  her  €reorgiana  to  Count  Altenberg! 
There  would  be  a  match  hi^  as  her  most  exalted  ambi- 
tion could  desire ;  and  this  project  did  not  seem  impos-' 
sible.    The  count  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  thought 
Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  the  handsomest  woman  he  had 
seen  since  he  had  been  in  London.    He  had  admired  her 
dancing,  and  had  listened  with  enthusiastic  attention  to 
her  music,  and  to  her  charming  voice ;  the  young  lady 
herself  was  confident  that  he  was,  would  be,  or  ought 
to  be,  her  slave.    The  count  was  going  into  the  country 
for  some  weeks  with  Lord  Oldborough.    Mrs.  Falconer, 
though  she  had  not  seen  Falconer-court  for  fifteen  years, 
dedded  to  go  there  immediately.    Then  «he  should  hav^ 
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the  count  faitly  away  from  all  the  designing  mothaiw 
and  rival  daughters  of  her  acquaintance,  and  beeide»— 
she  might,  by  this  seasonable'visit  to  the  conntrVf  secure 
Sir  Robert  Percy  for  her  daughter  Arabella.  The  com- 
missioner rejoiced  in  his  lady's  determination,  because 
he  knew  that  it  would  afford  him  an  opportunity  tof 
obliging  Lord  Oldborongh.  His  lordship  had  always 
been  averse  to  the  trouble  of  entertaining  company. 
He  disliked  it  still  more  since  the  death  of  Lady  Old- 
borough  ;  but  he  knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep-up 
his  interest  and  his  popularity  in  the  country,  and  he 
would,  therefore,  be  obliged  by  Mrs.  Falconer's  giving 
dinners  and  entertainments  for  him.  This  game  had 
'  succeeded,  when  it  had  been  played — at  the  time  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Twickenham's  marriage.  Mr.  Falconer 
was  particularly  anxious  now  to  please  Lord  Oldborough, 
for  he  was  fully  aware  that  he  had  lost  ground  with  his 
patron,  and  that  his  sons  had  all  in  different  ways  given 
his  lordship  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  With  Buckhurst 
Falconer  Lord  Oldborough  was  displeased  for  being  the 
companion  and  encourager  of  his  nephew,  Ccdonel  Han- 
ton,  in  extravagance  and  gaming.  In  paying  his  court 
to  the  nephew,  Buckhurst  lost  the  uncle.  Lord  Old- 
borough had  hoped  that  a  man  of  literature  and  talents, 
as  Buckhurst  had  been  represented  to  him,  would  have 
drawn  his  nephew  from  the  turf  to  the  senate,  and 
would  have  raised  in  Colonel  Hauton's  mind  some  noble 
ambition. 

'*  A  clergyman !  sir,"  said  Lord  Oldborough  to  Com- 
missioner Falconer  with  a  look  of  austere  indignation-^ 
"  What  could  induce  such  a  mtm  as  Mr.  Buckhurst  Fal- 
coner to  T)ecome  a' clergyman  t"  The  commissioner, 
affecting  to  sympathize  in  this  indignation,  declared 
that  he  was  so  angry  with  his  son  that  he  would  not 
see  him.  All  the  time,  however,  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  hope  that  his  son  would,  in  a  few  months,  be 
in  possession  of  the  long-expected  living  of  Chipping 
Friars,  as  the  old  incumbent  was  now  speechless.  Lord 
Oldborough  had  never,  after  this  disowning  of  Buckhurst, 
mentioned  his  name  to  the  father,  and  the  commissioner 
thought  this  management  had  succeeded.    - 

Of  John  Falconer,  too,  there  had  been  complaints. 
Officers  returned  from  abroad  had  spoken  of  his  stupidity, 
his  neglect  of  duty,  and,  above  all,  of  his  boasting  that, 
let  him  do  what  he  pleased,  he  was  sure  of  Lord  01<i* 
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boroQgVs  favour— certain  of  bein^  a  major  in  one  year, 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  two.  At  first  his  boasts  had 
been  laughed  at  by  his  brother  officers,  but  when,  at  the 
year's  eiul/he  actually  was  made  a  major,  their  surprise 
and  discontent  were  g^reat.  Lord  Oldborough  was 
blamed  for  patronising  such  a  fellow.  All  this,  in  course 
of  time,  eame  to  his  lordship's  knowledge.  He  heard 
these  complaints  in  silence.  It  was  not  his  habit  sud- 
denly to  express  his  displeasure.  .He  heard,  and  saw, 
without  speaking  or  acting,  till  facts  and  proofs  had 
accumulated  in  his  mind.  He  seemed  to  pass  over 
many  things  unobserved,  but  they  were  all  registered 
in  his  memory,  and  he  would  judge  and  decide  at  last 
in  an  instant,  and  irrevocably.  Of  this  Commissioner  * 
Falconer,  a  cunning  man,  who  watched  parts  of  a  char- 
acter narrowly,  but  could  not  take  in  the  whole,  w«8 
not  aware.  He  often  blessed  his  good  fortune  for  hav- 
ing escaped  Lord  Oldborough's  mspleasure  or  detec- 
tion, upon  occasions  when  his  lordship  had  mariced  all 
that  the  commissioner  imagined  he  had  overlooked ;  his 
toirdship  was  often  most  awake  to  what  was  passing, 
and  most  displeased,  when  he  appeared  most  absent  or 
unmoved. 

For  instance,  many  mistakes,  and  much  ignorance, 
liad  frequently  af^ared  in  his  envoy  Cunningham  Fal- 
coner's despatches ;  but  except  when,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  surprise  at  the  difference  between  the  ineptitude 
of  the  envoy,  and  the  talents  of  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  his  lordship  had  exclaimed,  ^  A  slovenly  des* 
fot^^  these  mistakes,  and  this  ignorance,  had  passed 
without  animadversion.  Some  symptoms  of  duplicity, 
tome  evasion  of  the  minister's  questions,  had  likewise 
appeared,  and  the  commissioner  had  trembled  lest  the 
suspicions  of  his  patron  shoold  be  awakened. 

Count  Altenberg,  without  design  to  injure  Cunning- 
ham, had  accidentally  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the 
commissioner  and  of  Lord  Oldborough  something  of  a 
transaction  which  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
the  minister,  a  private  intrigue  which  Cunningham  had 
been  carrying  on  to  get  himself  appointed  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Denmark,  by  the  interest  of  the  opposite- party 
in  case  of  a  change  of  ministry.  At  the  moment  when 
this  was  aUttded  to  by  Count  Altenberg,  the  commis« 
aioner  was  so  dreadfim^r  alarmed  that  he  perspired  at 
every  pore;  but  perceiving  that  Lord  Oldborough  ex- 
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pretsed  no  surprise,  asked  no  ezptanation,  never  looked 
lowsmis  him  with  suspicion,  nor  even  raised  his  eyes, 
Mr.  Falconer  flattered  himself  that  his  lordship  was  so 
completely  engrossed  in  the  operation  of  replacing^  a 
loose  glass  in  his  spectacles,  that  he  had  not  heard  or 
noticed  one  word  the  count  had  said.  In  this  hope  the 
commissioner  was  confirmed  by  Lord  Oldborough's 
speaking  an  instant  afterward  precisely  in  his  usual 
tone,  and  pursuing  his  previous  subject  of  conversatioa, 
without  any  apparent  interruption  in  the  train  of  his 
ideas.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  commissioner  fan-* 
oied  that  he  and  his  son  had  escaped,  and  were  secure 
in  each  particular  instance,  he  had  a  general  feeling  that 
*  Lord  Oldborough  was  more  reserved  towards  him ;  and 
he  was  haunted  by  a  constant  fear  of  losing,  not  his 
patron's  esteem  or  confidence,  but  his  favour.  Against 
this  danger  he  constantly  guarded.  To  flatter,  to  keep 
Lord  Oldborough  in  good  humour,  to  make  himseli 
agreeable  and  necessary  by  continual  petty  submissions 
and  services,  was  the  sum  of  his  policy. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  he  determined  to  go  to  the 
country ;  and  with  this  view  he  had  consented  to  various 
expenses,  which  were  necessary,  as  Mrs.  Falconer  de* 
dared,  to  malke  it  practicable  for  her  and  her  daughters 
to  accompany  him.  Orders  were  sent  to  have  a  theatre 
at  Falconer-court,  which  had  been  long  disused,  fitted 
up  in  the  most  elegant  manner.  The  Bliss  Falconers 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  at  Sir  Thomas  and  I^dy 
Flowerton^s  private  theatre  at  Richmcmd,  and  they  were 
accomplished  actresses.  Count  Altenberg  had  declared 
that  he  was  particularly  fond  of  theatrical  amusements. 
That  hint  was  sufficient.  Besides,  what  a  sensation  the 
opening  of  a  theatre  at  Falconer-court  would  create  in 
the  country!  Mrs.  Falconer  observed,  that  the  only 
possible  way  to  make  the  country  supportable  was  to 
have  a  large  party  of  town  friends  in  your  house — and 
this  was  the  more  necessary  fbr  her,  as  slw  was  almost 
a  stranger  in  her  own  county. 

Alfred  kept  his  promise,  and  sent  Rosamond  a  list  of 
the  persons  of  whom  the  party  was  to  consist.  Oppo- 
site to  several  names  he  wrote — commonplace  youngs** 
or,  commonplace  old  ladies :— of  the  latter  number  were 
Lady  Trant  and  Lady  Kew :  of  the  former  were  the 
G— 8,  and  others  not  worth  mentioning.     Then 
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cwne  the  two  Lady  Arlingtens,  nieces  of  the  Duke  of 
Greenwich. 

"  The  Lady  Arling^tons,"  continues  Alfred,  "  are  glad 
to  get  to  Mrs.  Falconer,  and  Mrs.  Falconer  is  glad  to 
have  them,  because  they  are  related  to  my  lord  duke. 
1  have  met  them  at  Mrs.  Falconer's,  at  Lady  Angelica 
Headingham's,  and  oAen  at  Lady  Jane  Granville's.  The 
style  and  tone  of  the  Lady  Anne  is  languishing^'-of 
Lady  Frances,  lively :  both  seem  mere  spoiled  selfish 
ladies  of  quality.  Lady  Anne's  selfishness  is  of  the 
cold,  chronic,  inveterate  nature ;  Lady  Frances's  of  the 
hot,  acute  and  tormenting  species.  She  "  loves  every 
thing  by  fits,  and  nothing  long."  Everybody  is  an  angel, 
and  a  dear  creature^  while  they  minister  to  her  fancies — 
and  no  longer.  About  these  fancies  she  is  restless  and 
impatient  to  a  degree  which  makes  her  sister  look  sick 
and  scornful  beyond  description.  Lady  Anne  neither 
fancies  nor  loves  any  thing  or  anybody.  She  seems  to 
have  no  object  upon  earth  but  to  drink  barley-water,  and 
save  herself  from  all  manner  of  trouble  or  exertion, 
bodily  or  mental    So  much  for  the  Lady  Arlingtons. 

"  Buckhurst  Falconer  cannot  be  of  this  party— -Colo- 
nel Hauton  has  him  at  his  regiment.  But  Buckhurst's 
two  friends,  the  Clays,  are  earnestly  pressed  into  the 
service.  Notwithstanding  the  fine  sanctified  speech 
Mrs.  Falconer  made  me,  about  that  sad  affair  of  Lewis 
Clay  with  Lady  Harriot  if-*—,  she  invites  him ;  and  I 
have  a  notion,  if  Count  Altenberg  had  not  appeared, 
that  she  would  like  to  have  had  him,  or  his  brother,  for 
her  son-in-law.  That  you  may  judge  how  much  my 
mother  would  like  them  for  her  sons-in-law,  I  will  take 
the  trouble  to  draw  you  portraits  of  both  gentlemen. 

'*  French  Clay  and  English  Clay,  as  they  have  been 
named,  are  brothers,  both  men  of  large  fortune,  which 
their  father  acquired  respectably  by  commerce,  and 
which  they  are  spending  in  all  kinds  of  extravagance 
and  profligacy,  not  from  inclination,  but  merely  to  pur- 
chase admission  into  fine  company.  French  Clay  is  a 
travelled  coxcomb,  who,  apropos  de  bottesy  begins  with, 

*  When  I  was  abroad  with  the  Princess  Orbitella .' 

But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  speak  of  this  man  with  impar* 
tiality,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  an  Englishman  aping  a 
Frenchman.  The  imitation  is  always  so  awkward,  so 
ridiculous,  so  contemptible.  French  Clay  talks  of  taet, 
but  without  possessing  any ;  he  deUghtam  what  he  calls 
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fftrjtijlage,  but  in  his  persiflage,  instead  of  the  wit  and 
elegance  of .  Pajrisian  raillery,  there  appears  only  the 
vulgar  love  and  habit  of  derision.  He  is  continually 
railing  at  our  English  want  of  eavoir  vivre,  yet  is  him- 
self an  example  of  the  ill-breeding  which  he  reprobates. 
His  manners  have  neither  the  cordiality  of  an  Enghsh- 
roan  nor  the  polish  of  a  foreigner.  To  improve  us  in 
Pesmril  de  soci^tS,  he  would  introduce  the  whole  system 
of  French  gallantry — ^the  vice  without  the  refinement. 
I  heard  him  acknowledge  it  to  be  '  his  principle'  to  in- 
trigue with  every  married  woman  who  would  listen  to 
)um,  provided  she  has  any  one  of  his  four  requisites, 
wit,  jfashion,  beauty,  or  a  good  table.  He  says  nis  late 
suit  in  Doctors'  Commons  cost  him  nothing ;  for  10,00(K. 
are  nothing  toliim. 

"  Public  virtue,  as  well  as  private,  he  thinks  it  a  fine 
air  to  disdain,  and  patriotism  and  love  of  our  country  he 
calls  prejudices  of  which  a  philosopher  ought  to  divest 
himself.  Some  ehuritable  people  say  that  he  is  not  so 
unfeeling  as  he  seems  to  be,  and  that  above  half  his 
vices  arise  from  affectation,  and  from  a  mistaken  am- 
bition to*  be  what  he  thinks  perfectly  French. 

"  His  brother,  Engljsh  Clay,  is  a  cold,  reserved,  proud, 
dull-looking  m^n,  whom  art,  in  despite  of  nature,  strove, 
and  strove  in  vain,  to  quicken  into  a  '  gay  deceiver.' 
He  ijs  a  grave  man  of  pleasure — ^his  first  care  being,  to 
provide  for  his  exclusively  personal  gratifications.  His 
dinner  is  a  serious,  solemn  business,  whether  it  be  at  his 
own  table  or  at  a  tavern,  which  last  he  prefers — he 
orders  it  so  that  his  repast  shaU  be  the  very  best  of  its 
kind  that  money  can  procure.  His  next  care  is,  that  he 
be  not  cheated  in  what  he  is  to  pay.  Not  that  he  values 
money,  but  he  cannot  bear  to  be  ttiken  in.  Then  his 
dress,  his  horses,  his  whole  appointment  and  establish- 
ment, are  complete,  and  accurately  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day — ^no  expense  spared.  All  that  belongs  toMr.  Gktyt 
of  Clay-hall,  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  or,  at  least,  had  from 
the  best  hand  in  England.  Every  thing  about  him  is  Ei^- 
lish ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  this  arises  from  love  of 
his  country  or  contempt  of  his  brother.  Engtish  Clay 
is  not  ostentatious  of  that  which  is  his  own,  but  he  is 
disdainful  of  all  that  belongs  to  another.  The  slightest 
deficiency  in  the  appointments  of  his  companions  he  sees 
and  marks  by  a  wink  to  some  bystander,  or  with  a  dry 
joke  laughs  the  wretch  to  sconi.    In  company  he 


delights  to  sit  by  silent  and  8Biig^»  sneering  inwardly  at 
those  who  are  entertaining  the  company,  andcomndtting 
themselves.    He  never  entertains,  and  is.sekkmi  miter- 
tained.    His  joys  are  neither  convivial  nor  intelleetual ; 
he  is  gregarious,  but  not  companionable ;  a  hard  drinker, 
but  not  social.    Wine  sometimes  makes  him  noisy,  bnt 
never  makes  him  gay;  and,  whatever  be  his  excesses, 
he  commits  them  seemingly  without  temptation  from 
taste  or  passion.    He  keeps  a  furiou^y  expensive  mift« 
tress,  whom  he  curses,  and  who  curses  him,  as  Buck- 
hurst  informs  me,  ten  times  a  day;  yet  he  prides  him- 
self on  being  free  aoid  unmarried  1    Scorning  and  dread- 
ing women  in  general,  he  swears  he  would  not  marry 
Venus  herself  unless  she  had  100,0002.  in  each  pocket , 
and  now  that  no  mortal  Venus  wears  pockets,  he  thanks 
Heaven  he  is  safe.    Buckhurst,  I  remember,  assured  me 
that  beneath  this  crust  of  pride  there  is  some  good-na« 
ture.    Deep  hid  under  a  large  mass  of  selfishness,  there 
may  be  some  ghmmerings  of  aifection.  He  shows  sjmip- 
toms  of  feeling  for  his  horses,  and  his  mother,  and  his 
coachman,  and  his  country.    I  do'believe  he  would  fight 
for  old  England,  for  it  is  his  country,  and  he  is  tlngUsh 
Clay.     Affection  foir  his  coachman,  did  I^sayl — ^He 
shows  admiration,  if  not  affection,  for  every  whip  of 
note  in  town.    He  is  their  companion — ^no,  their  pupil, 
and,  as  Antoninus  Pius  gratefully  prided  himself  in  re- 
cording the  names  of  those  relations  and  friends  from 
whom  he  learned  his  several  virtues,  this  man  may 
boast  to  after-ages  of  having  learned  from  one  coach- 
man how  to  cut  a  fly  off  his  near  leader^s  ear,  how  to 
tuck  up  a  duck  from  another,  and  the  true  spit  from  a 
third — ^by-the-by,  it  is  said,  but  1  don't  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  story,  that  this  last  accomplishment  cost 
him  a  tooth,  which  he  had  drawn  to  attain  it  in  perfec- 
tion.   Pare  slang  he  could  not  learn  from  any  one 
coachman,  but  from  constantly  frequenting  the  society 
of  all.    I  lecoUect  Buckhurst  Falconer  telling  me  that 
he  dined  once,  with  English  Clay,  in  company  with  a 
baronet,  a  viscount,  an  earl,  a  duke,  and  the  driver  of  a 
mail-coach,  to  whom  was  given,  by  acclamation,  the  . 
seat  of  honour.    I  am  told  there  is  a  house,  at  which 
these  gentlemen  and  noblemen  meet  regularly  every 
week,  where  there  are  two  dining-rooms  divided  by 
glass  doors.    In  one  room  the  real  coachmen  dine,  in 
the  other  the  amateyr  gentlemen,  who,  when  they  ar^ 
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tired  of  their  own  conTersation,  throw  open  the  glass 
doors,  that  they  may  be  entertained  and  edified  by  the 
coachmen^s  wit  and  9lans;  in  which  dialect  English 
Clay's  rapid  proficiency  has,  it  is  said,  recommended 
him  to  the  5ef<  society,  even  more  than  his  being  the 
master  of  the  best  of  cooks,  and  of  Clay-hall. 

"  I  have  said  so  much  more  than  I  intended  of  both 
these  brothers,  that  I  have  no  room  for  more  portraits ; 
indeed,  the  other  gmitlemen  are  zeroes. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

'*  Alfred  Percy." 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  which  Mrs.  Falconer  took 
lo  engage  these  Mr.  Clays  to  accompany  her,  she  could 
obtain  only  a  promise  that  they  would  wait  upon  her,  if 
possible,  some  time  during  the  recess.  ' 

Count  Alteiiberg  also,  much  to  Mrs.  Falconer's  disap- 

E ointment,  was  detained  in  town  a  few  days  longer  than 
e  had  foreseen,  but  he  promised  to  follow  Lord  Old- 
borough  early  in  the  ensuing  week.  All  the  rest  of  the 
prodipota  party  arrived  at  Falconer-court,  which  was 
withm  a  fe^  miles  of  Lord  Oldborough's  seat  at  Cler- 
mont-park. 

The  day  after  Lord  Oldborough's  arrival  in  the  coun- 
txy,  his  lordship  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which 
fixed  in  his  right  hand.  Commissioner  Falconer,  when 
he  came  in  the  morning  to  pay  his  respects,  and  to  in- 
quire after  his  patron's  health,  found  him  in  his  study, 
writing  a  letter  with  his  left  hand.  "  My  lord,  shall  I 
not  caO  Mr.  Temple — o]>-*could  I  offer  my  services  as 
secretary  t" 

*'  I  thank  you,  sii^— no.  This  letter  must  be  written 
with  my  own  hand." 

Who  can  this  letter  be  to  that  is  of  so  much  conse- 
quence? thought  the  commissioner;  and  glancing  his 
eye  at  the  direction,  he  saw,  as  the  letter  was  given  to 
a  servant,  "  To  L.  Percy,  Esq," — ^his  surprise  arrested 
the  pinch  of  snuff  which  he  was  just  going  to  take 
-'^  What  could  be  the  business — ^the  secret''--only  a  few 
lines,  what  could  they  contain?" 

Simply  these  words  :-^ 

**My  Dear  Sir, 
^^I  write  to  you  with  my  left  hand,  the  gout  having, 
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wiOdn  these  few  hours,  incapacitated  my  rigifat.  Knee 
this  gout  keeps  me  prisoner,  and  I  cannot,  as  I  had  in» 
tended,  go  to  you,  may  I  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  come  to  me,  if  it  could  suit  your  convenience, 
to-morrow  moming,  when  I  shall  be  alone  from  twelve 
till  four. 

"  With  true  esteem, 
«  Yours, 

'*  Oiaboroucul'* 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  commissioner  found  outi 

W  something  Lord  Oldborough  let  fatty  what  his  lord« 

snip  had  no  mtention  to  conceal,  that  he  had  requested 

Mr.  Percy  to  come  to  Clermont»park  the  next  morning; 

and  the  commissioner  promised  himself  that  he  would 

be  in  the  way  to  see  his  good  ccHisin  Percy,  and  tosat* 

isfy  his  curiosity.    But  his  man<Buvres  and  windings 

w^ere,  whenever  it  was  necessary,  counteracted  and  cut 

short  by  the  unexpected  directness  and  peremptory 

plain  dealing  of  his  patron.    In  the  morning,  towards 

the  hour  of  twelve,  the  commissioner  thought  he  had 

well  begun  a  conversation  that  would  draw  out  into 

length  upon  a  topic  which  he  knew  must  be  interesting 

to  his  lordship,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  private  letters 

of  great  consequence  from  his  son  Gunningham  ^  but 

LoM  Oldborough,  taking  the  letters,  locked  them  up  in 

his  desk,  saying,  "To-niffht  I  will  read  them — ^this 

moming  I  have  set  apart  for  a  conversation  with  Mr. 

Percy,  whom  I  wish  to  see  alone.    In  the  mean  time, 

my  interest  in  the  borough  has  been  left  too  much  to 

the  care  of  that  attorney  Sharpe,  of  whom  I  have  no 

great  opinion.    Will  you  be  so  good  to  ride  over,  as  you 

promised  me  that  you  would,  to  the  borough,  and  see 

what  is  doing  there  ?" 

The  commissioner  endeavoured  not  to  look  discon- 
certed or  discomfited,  rang  the  bell  for  his  horses,  and 
took  his  leave,  as  Lord  Oldborough  had  determined  that 
he  should,  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Percy,  who  came 
exactly  at  twelve. 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  punctuaUty,  Mr.  Percy,'^  said 
Lord  Oldborough,  advancing  in  his  most  gracioue  mauf 
ner ;  and  no  two  things  coiud  be  more  stnkingly  differ- 
ent than  his  gracious  and  ungracious  manner.  "  I  thank 
you  for  tibis  kind  punctuality.    No  one  knows  better 
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tiianldo  thd  diffbrencd«  between  the  visit  of  a  friend 
and  all  other  visits." 

Without  preface^  Lord  Oldboroag^h  always  went  directly 
to  the  point.  "  I  have  requested  you  to  come  to  me,  Mr. 
Percy,  because  I  want  from  you  two  things,  which  I 
cannot  have  so  much  to  my  satisfaction  from  any  other 

Eerson  as  from  you — assistance  and  sympathy.  But, 
efore  I  go  to  my  own  affairs,  let  me— and  not  by  way 
of  compliment,  but  plainly  and  truly — ^let  me  congratulate 
you,  my  dear  sir,  on  the  success  of  your  sons,  on  the 
distinction  and  independence  they  have  already  acquired 
in  their  professions^  I  luiow  the  value  of  independence 
«— of  that  which  1  shall  never  have,"  added  his  lordship^ 
with  a  forced  smile  and  a  deep  sigh.  "  But  let  that  be. 
It  was  not  of  that  I  meant  to  speak.  You  pursue  your 
course,  I,  mine.  Firmness  of  purpose  1  take  to  foe  the 
great  difference  between  man  and  man.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  habitually  covet  sympathy.  It  is  a  sign 
of  a  mind  insufficient  to  its  own  support,  to  look  for 
sympathy  on  every  trivial  occurrence ;  and  on  great 
occasions  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  many 
persons  who  could  sympathize  with  me." 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  •*  people  must  think  with  you, 
before  they  can  feel  with  you." 

"  It  is  extraordinary,  Mr.  Percy,"  continued  Lord  Old- 
borough,  "  that,  knowing  how  widely  ytm  differ  from  me 
in  political  principles,  I  should  choose,  of  all  men  living, 
to  open  my  mind  to  you.  But  the  fact  is,  that  I  am  coli- 
vinced,  however  we  may  differ  about  the  means,  the  end 
we  both  have  in  view  is  one  and  the  same— the  good 
and  glory  of  the  British  empire." 

"  My  lord,  I  believe  it,"  cried  Mr.  Percy — ^with  energy 
and  warmth  he  repeated,  "  My  lord,  I  believe  it." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Lord  Oldborough ;  "  you  do 
me  justice.  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 'when  such 
men  as  you  do  me  justice ;  I  have  reason  also  to  be 
satisfied  that  I  have  not  to  make  the  common  complaint 
of  those  who  serve  princes.  From  him  whom  I  have 
served  I  have  not  met  with  any  ingratitude,  with  any 
neglect :  on  the  contrary,  I  am  well  assured,  that  so 
firm  is  his  conviction  of  my  intending  the.  good  of  his 
throne  and  of  his  people,  that  to  preserve  me  his  minis^ 
ter  is  the  first  wish  of  his  heart.  I  am  confident  that 
iHthout  hesitation  he  would  dismiss  JRrom  hiscoundle 
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any  who  should  obstnict  myvlswj,  or  be  inimical  to  my 
interests." 

'*  Then,  my  lord,  yon  are  happy ;  if  man  can  be  htppf 
at  the  summit  of  ambition." 

"  Pardon  me.  It  is  a  dizxy  height  at  best ;  but,  were 
it  attained,  I  trust  my  head  would  be  strong  enough  to 
bear  it." 

"  Lord  Vemlam,  you  know,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Percy, 
smiling,  *'  tells  us,  that  people,  by  looking  down  preci- 
pices, do  put  their  spirits  in  the  act  of  falling." 

'*  True,  true,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  rather  impatient 
at  Mr.  Percy^s  going  to  Lord  Yerulam  and  philosophy* 
"  But  you  have  not  yet  heard  the  facts.  I  am  encompassed 
with  enemies,  open  and  secret.  Open  enemies  I  meet 
and  defy — ^their  strength  I  can  calculate  and  oppose; 
but  the  strength  of  my  secret  enemies  I  cannot  calculate, 
for  that  strength  depends  on  their  combination,  and  that 
combination  I  cannot  break  till  I  know  of  what  it  con- 
sists. I  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  strike,  bnt  know 
not  where  to  aim.  In  the<iark  I  will  not  strike,  lest  I 
injure  the  innocent  or  destroy  a  friend.  Light  I  cannot 
obtain,  though  I  have  been  in  search  of  it  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  Perhaps,  by  your  assistance  it  may  be 
obtained." 

"  By  my  assistance !"  exclaimed'  Mr.  Percy :  "  igno- 
rant as  Tarn  of  all  parties,  and  of  all  their  secret  trans- 
actions, how,  my  dear  lord,  can  I  possibly  aiibrd  yov 
any  assistance  V  '• 

"Precisely  by  your  being  unconnected  with  all  parties 
*— a  cool  stander-by,  you  can  judge  of  the  play — you  can 
assist  me  with  your  general  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  with  a  particular  species  of  knowledge,  of  which  I 
should  never  have  guessed  that  you  were  possessed,  but 
for  an  accidental  discovery  qf  it  made  to  me  the  other 
day  by  your  son  Alfred — ^your  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
deciphering." 

Lord  Oldborough  then  produced  the  Tourville  papers, 
related  how  they  had  been  put  into  his  hands  by  Com- 
missioner Falconer,  showed  him  what  the  commissioner 
and  his  son  had  deciphered,  pointed  out  where  the  re- 
maining difficulty  occurred,  and  explained  how  they 
were  completely  at  a  stand  from  their  inability  to  de- 
cipher the  word  Gassoc,  or  to  decide  who  or  what  it 
could  mean.  All  the  conjectures  of  \h^  conimissionert 
the  cttlsodLi  and  the  bishom  si>^  ^'^  gouhuwij  and  the 
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heraldic  researches,  and  the  French  misnomers^  and  the 
puns  upon  the  coats-of-arms,  and  the  notes  from  Wilkins 
on  universal  language,  and  an  old  book  on  deciphering, 
which  had  been  lent  to  the  commissioner,  and  the 
private  and  public  letters  which  Cunningham  had  writ- 
ten since  he  went  abroad,  were  all  laid  before  Mr. 
Percy.  ^ 

"  As  to  my  envoy,  Mr^  Cunningham  Falconer,''  said 
Lord  Oldborough,  as  he  took  up  the  bundle  of  Cunnin|^'- 
ham's  letters,  "  I  do  not  choose  to  interrupt  the  main 
business  before  us,  by  adverting  to  him  or  to  his  char- 
acter, further  than  to  point  out  to  you  this  mark,"  show- 
ing a  peculiar  pencil  mark,  made  on  certain  papers. 
*^  This  is  my  note  of  distrust,  observe,  and  this  my  pote 
for  mere  circumlocution,  or  nonsense.  And  here,"  con- 
tinued his  lordship,  "  is  a  list  of  all  those  in,  or  connected 
with  the  ministry,  whom  it  is  possible  may  be  my  ene- 
mies." The  list  was  the  same  as  that  on  which  the 
commissioner  formerly  went  to  work,  except  that  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  had  been  struck  out, 
and  two  others  added  in  his  place,  so  that  it  stood  thu^: 
*'  Diikes  of  Doncaster  and  Stratford ;  Lords  Coleman, 
Naresby,  Skreene,  Twisselton,  fVialtham,  Wrexfield, 
Chelsea,  and  Lancaster ;  Sir  Thomas  Cope,  Sir  James 
Skipworth ;  Secretaries  Arnold  and  Oldfield."  This  list 
was  marked  with  figures,  in  different  coloured  inks,  pre- 
iixed  to  each  name,  denoting  the  degrees  of  their  sup- 
posed enmity  to  Lord  Oldborough,  and  these  had  been 
calculated  from  a  paper,  containing  notes  of  the  probable 
causes  and  motives  of  their  disaffection,  drawn  >  up  by 
Commissioner  Falconer,  but  corrected,  and  in  many 

g laces  contradicted,  by  notes  in  Lord  Oldborough's 
and- writing.  His  lordship  marked  which  was  his  cal- 
culation of  probabilities,  and  made  some  observations 
on  the  character  of  each,  as  he  read  over  the  list  of 
names  rapidly. 

Doncaster,  a  dunce-^Stratford,  a  miser— Coleman,  a 
knave — ^Naresby,  non  compos — Skreene,  the  most  cor- 
rupt of  the  corrupt— Twisselton,  puzzle-headed— Wal- 
tham,  a  mere  theorist — Wrexiield,  a  speechifier-^hel- 
sea,  a  trimmer— Lancaster,  deep  and  dark— Sir  Thomas 
Cope,  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  a  fool — Sir  James  Skipworth, 
finance  and  finesse — ^Arnold,  able  and  active — and  Old- 
field,  a  diplomatist  in  grain. 
"  And  IS  this  the  summary  of  the  history  of  the  men 
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with  whom  your  lordship  is  obliged  to  act  and  tive  !** 
said  Mr.  Percy. 

''  Jt  is— I  am :  but,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  let  us  fly  off  at 
a  tangent  to  morality  or  philosophy ;  these  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  purpose.  You  hare  before  you 
ail  the  papers  relative  to  this  transaction.  Now,  will 
you  do  me  the  favour,  the  service,  to  look  them  over, 
and  try  whether  you  can  make  out  le  mot  ffinigme,  I 
shall  not  disturb  you." 

Lord  Oldborough  sat  down  at  a  small  table  by  the 
fire,  with  a  packet  of  letters  and  memorials  beside 
him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  completely  absorbed 
in  these,  for  he  had  acquired  the  power  of  turning  his 
attention  suddenly  and  entirely  from  one  subject  to 
another. 

Without  reading  the  mass  of  Commissioner  Falconer's 
explanations  and  conjectures,  or  encumbering  his  under- 
standing with  all  that  Cunningham  had  collected,  as  if 
purposely  to  puzzle  the  cause,  Mr.  Percy  examined  first 
Yery  carefully  the  original  documents — then  Lord  Old- 
borough's  notes  on  the  views  and  characters  of  the  sus- 
pected persons,  and  the  reasons  of  their  several,  enmities 
or  dissatisfaction.  From  the  scale  of  probabilities,  which 
he  found  had  been  with  ^eat  skill  calculated  on  these 
notes,  he  selected  the  pnncipal  names,  and  then  trie4 
with  thes^,  whether  he  could  make  out  an  id^a  that  had 
struck  him  the  moment  he  had  heard  of  the  Gassoc. 
He  recollected  the  famous  word  Cabal,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  he  thought  it  possible  that  the 
cabalistical  word  Gassoc  might  be  formed  by  a  similar 
combination.  But  Gassoc  was  no  English  word,  was  no 
-word  of  any  language.  Upon  close  examination  of  the 
Tourville  papers',  he  perceived  that  the  commissioner 
had  been  right  in  oq^  of  his  suggestions,  that  the  G  had 
been  written  instead  of  a  C:  in  some  places  it  had  been 
a  c  turned  into  a  g^  and  the  writer  seemed  to  be  in  doubt 
whether  the  word  should  be  Gassoc  or  Cassoc.  Assum- 
ing, therefore,  that  it  was  Cassoekj  Mr.  Percy  found  the 
initials  of  six  persons,  who  stood  high  in  Lord  Old- 
borough's  scale  of  probabilities:  Chelsea — ^Arnold-— 
Skreene — ^Skipworth---01dfield — Coleman ;  and  the  last 
k,  for  which  he  hunted  in  vain  a  considerable  time,  was 
supplied  by  Kensington  (one  of  the  Duke  of  Greenwich's 
title),  whose  name  had  been  scratched  out  of  the  list, 
nnce  his  reconciUation  and  connexion  by  marriage  with 
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liOi^  Oldborough,  but  who  had  certainly  at  one  time 
been  of  the  league  of  his  lordship's  enemies.  Every 
circumstance  and  date  in  the  TourriUe  papers  exactly 
agreed  with  this  explanation:  the  Cassock  thus  composed 
(cleared  up  all  difficulties ;  and  passages  that  were  be- 
fore dark  and  mysterious  were  rendered  by  this  reading 
perfectly  intelligible.    The  interpretation,  when  once 

Siven,  appeared  so  simple,  that  Lord  Oldborough  won- 
ered  how  it  was  possible  that  it  had  not  before  occurred 
to  his  mind.  His  satisfaction  was  great — ^he  was  at 
this  moment  relieved  from  all  danger  of  mistaking  friend 
for  foe ;  he  felt  that  his  enemies  were  in  his  power,  and 
his  triumph  secure. 

"  My  dear  sir,''  cried  he,  "  you  do  not  know,  you  can- 
not estimate,  the  extent  of  the  service  you  have  done 
me :  far  from  wishing  to  lessen  it  in  ^our  eyes,  I  wish 
you  to  know  at  this  moment  its  full  importance.  By 
Lady  Oldborough's  death,  and  by  circumstances  with 
which  I  need  not  trouble  yoii,  I  lost  the  support  of  her 
connexions.  The  Duke  of  Greenwich,  though  my  rela- 
tion, is  a  weak  man,  and  a  weak  man  can  never  be  a 
good  friend.  I  was  encompassed,  undermined,  the 
ground  hollow  under  me — I  knew  it,  but  I  could  not 
put  my  finger  upon  one  of  the  traitors.  Now  I  have 
(hem  all  at  one  blow,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  have 
the  character,  I  believe,  of  being  what  is  c£dled  proud, 
but  you  see  that  I  am  not  too  proud  to  be  assisted  and 
obliged  by  one  who  will  never  allow  me  to  oblige  or 
assist  him  or  any  of  his  family.  But  why  should  this  be  1 
Look  over  the  list  of  these  men.  In  some  one  of  these 
places  of  trust,  give  me  a  person  in  whom  1  can  confide, 
a  friend  to  me,  and  to  your  country.  Look  over  that 
list,  now  in  your  hand,  aild  put  your  finger  upon  any 
thing  that  wiU  suit  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  Mr."  Percy ;  "  I  feel  the 
full  value  of  your  good  opinion,  and  true  gratitude  for 
the  warmth  pf  your  friendship,  but  I  cannot  accept  of 
any  office  under  your  administration.  Our  political 
principles  differ  as  much  as  our  private  sentiments  of 
honour  agree ;  and  these  sentiments  will,  I  trust,  make 
you  approve  of  what  I  now  say-rand  do." 

**  But  there  are  places,  there  are  situations  which  you 
might  accept,  where  your  political  opinions  and  mine 
could  never  clash.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  for  a 
minister  to  press  a  gentleman  to  accept  of  a  place,  un* 
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less  he  expects  more  in  return  than  what  he  gives.  But 
come— I  must  have  Mr.  Percy  one  of  us.  You  have 
never  tried  ambition  yet,"  added  Lord  Oldborou^h,  with 
a  smile :  '*  trust  me,  you  will  find  ambition  has  its  plea- 
sures, its  proud  moments,  when  a  man  feels  that  he  has 
bis  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  enemies.*' 

Lord  Oldborough  stood,  as  if  he  felt  this  pride  at  the 
instant.  *'  You  do  not.  know  the  charms  of  ambiticm, 
Mr.  Percy." 

*'  It  may  be  delightful  to  feel  one's  foot  on  the  neck 
.  of  one's  enemies,  but,  for  my  part,  I  rather  prefer  hav- 
ing no  enemies." 

**  No  enemies !"  said  Lord  Oldborough:  **  every  man 
that  has  character  enough  to  make  friends  has  character 
enough  to  make  enemies — ^and  must  have  enemies,  if 
not  of  his  power  or  place,  of  his  talents  and  property-^ 
tbe  sphere  lower,  the  passion's  the  same..  No  enemies! 
— ^What  is  he,  who  has  been  at  law  with  you,  and  has 
robbed  you  of  your  estate !" 

**  T  forgot  him — upon  my  word,  I  forgot  him,"  said 
Mr.  Percy.  *'  You  see,  my  lord,  if  he  robbed  me  of  my 
estate,  he  did  not  rob  me  of  my  peace  of  mind.  Does 
your  lordship  think,"  said  Mr.  Percv,  smiling,  "that 
any  ambitious  man,  deprived  of  his  place,  could  say  as 
much  1" 

"  When  I  can  tell  you  that  from  my  own  experience, 
you  shall  know,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  replying  in  the 
same  tone ;  "but,  thanks  to  your  discovery,  there  seems 
to  be  little  chance,  at  present,  of  my  being  competent  to 
answer  that  question.  But  to  business— we  are  wasting 
Ufe." 

Every  word  or  actioa  that  did  not  tend  to  a  politieal 

Surpose  appeared  to  Lord  Oldborough  to  be  a  waste  of 
fe. 

"  Your  ultimatum  1  Can  you  be  one  of  us  I" 
"  Impossible,  my  lord.  Pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  the 
nearer  the  view  your  confidence  permits  me  to  take  of 
the  workings  of  your  powerful  mind,  and  of  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  ^our  exalted  situation,  the  more  clearly 
I  feel  that  ambition  is  not  for  me,  that  my  happiness  lies 
in  another  line." 

"Enough — ^I  have  done — ^the. subject  is  at  rest  be- 
tween us  for  ever."  A  cloud,  followed  instantaneously 
by  a  strong  radiance  of  pleasure,  passed  across  Loid 
Oldborougfa's  countenance,  while  he  pronounced,  as  if 
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^leakingf  to  himBelf,  the  words,  **  Singular  obstinacy ! 
Admirable  consistency !  And  I  too  am  consistent,  my 
dear,  sir,"  said  he,  sitting  down  at  the  table.  *'  Now  for 
business;  butl  am  deprived  of  my  right  hand."  Ha 
rang,  and  desired  his  secretary,  Mr.  Temple,  to  be  sent 
to  him.  Mr.  Percy  rose  to  take  leave,  but  Lord  Old- 
borough  would  not  permit  him  to  go.  "  I  can  have  no 
secrets  for  you,  Mr.  Percy — stay  aod  see  the  end  of  tha 
Cassock." 

Mr.  Temple  came  in ;  and  liOrd  Oldborough,  with  that 
promptitude  and  decision  by  which  he  was  characterized, 
dictated  a  letter  to  the  king,  laying  before  his  majesty 
the  whole  intrigue,  as  discovered  by  the  Tourville  pa- 
pers, adding  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Cassock—nQa" 
eluding  by  begging  his  majesty's  permission  to  resign, 
unless  the  cabal,  which  had  rendered  his  efforts  for  Uie 
good  of  the  country  and  for  his  majesty's  service  in 
some  points  abortive,  should  be  dismissed  from  his 
maj esty 's  councils.  In  another  letter  to  a  private  friend, 
who  had  access  to  the  royal  ear,  Lord  Oldborough  named 
the  persons,  whom,  if  his  majesty  should  do  him  the  (k- 
Tour  of  consulting  him,  he  should  wish  to  recommend  in 
the  places  oi  those  who  mi^ht  be  dismissed.  His  lord- 
ship further  remarked,  that  the  marriage  which  had  taken 
place  between  his  niece  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Greenwich,  and  the  late  proofs  of  his  grace's  friend- 
ship, dissipated  all  fears  and  resentment  arising  from 
his  former  connexion  with  the  Cassock.  Lord  Old- 
borough therefore  entreated  his  msyesty  to  continue  his 
grace  in  his  ministry.  All  this  was  stated  in  the  short* 
est  and  plainest*  terms. 

*'  No  rounded  periods,  no  phrases,  no  fine  writing,  Mr. 
Temple,  upon  this  occasion,  if  you  please ;  it  must  be 
felt  that  these  letters  are  straight  from  my  mind,  an<ji 
that  if  they  are  not  written  by  my  own  hand,  it  Is  be- 
cause that  hand  is  disabled.  As  soon  as  the  gout  will 
let  me  stir,  I  shall  pay  my  duty  to  my  sovereign  in  per- 
son. These  arrangements  will  be  completed,  I  trust,  by 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  In  the  meantime  I  am  bet- 
ter here  than  in  London:  the  blow  wiU  be  struck,  and 
none  will  know  by  whom — not  but  what  I  am  ready  to 
avow  it,  if  called  upon.  But — ^let  the  coffee-house  poli- 
ticians decide,  and  the  country  gentlemen  prose  upon  it,'' 
ttaid  Lord  Oldborough,  smiling — '^  some  will  say  the  min* 
btvy  split  on  India  a^irs,  some  on  Spsuoishy  some  on 


Freach  affairo.  How  litU©  they,  any  of  them,  koovr 
i¥hat  passes  or  what  governs  behind  the  curtain !  Left 
them  talk— while  I  a^t" 

The  joy  of  this  discovery  so  raised  Lord  Oldborough^s 
spirits,  and  dilated  his  heart,  that  he  threw  himself  open 
with  a  freedom  and  hilarity,  and  with  a  degree  of  hur 
mour  unusual  to  him,  and  unknown  except  to  the  fevr 
m  his  most  intimate  confidence.  The  letters  finished 
Mr.  Temple  was  immediately  despatched  with  them  to 
town. 

"  There,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Tem- 
ple had  left  him,  *'  there's  a  secretary  I  candepend  upon ; 
and  there  is  another  obligation  I  owe  to  your  family— to 
your  son  Alfred." 

Now  this  business  of  the  Tourville  papers  was  oflf  his 
mind.  Lord  Oldborough,  though  not  much  accustomed  to 
tum  his  attention  to  the  leaser  details  of  domestic  life, 
fipoke  of  every  individual  of  the  Percy  family  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted;  and,  in  particular,  of  Godfrey,  to 
whom  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  been  unjust.  Mr, 
Percy,  to  relieve  him  from  this  regret,  talked  of  the 
pleasure  his  son  had  had  In  his  friend  Gascoigne's  late 
promotion  to  the  Ueutenant-colonelcy.  While  Mr.  Percy 
spoke,  Lord  Oldborough  searched  among  a  packet  of 
letters  for  one  which  made  honourable  mention  of 
Captain  Percy,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  happy 
father. 

^  Ah !  these  are  pleasurable  feeUngs  denied  to  me,^ 
eaid  Lord  Oldborough. 

After  a  pause  he  added,  "  That  nephew  of  mine,  €oU 
onel  Hauton,is  irretrievably  profligate,  selfish,  insignift* 
cant.  I  look  to  my  niece,  the  Marchioness  of  Twicken*- 
ham's  child,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  mother—" 

Another  long  pause,  during  which  his  lordship  rubbed 
the  glasses  of  his  spectseles,  and  looked  through  them* 
as  if  intent  that  no  speck  should  remain ;  while  he  did 
this  very  slowly,  his  mind  ran  rapidly  from  the  i<toa  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Twickenham  to  John  Falconer,  and 
thence  to  all  the  causes  of  distrust  and  discontent  which 
he  felt  towards  all  the  different  individuals  of  the  Fal* 
coner  family.  He  considered,  that  now  the  Tourville 
pe^[>erB  had  been  completely  deciphered,  the  necessity 
fpr  engaging  the  secrecy  of  the  "commissioner,  and  of 
his  son  Cunningham,  would  soon  cease. 
.    Lord  Oldborough's  ravery  was  interrupted  by  sesv 
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finff,  sit  this  instant,  the  commissioner  returning  from 
ride. 

*'  Not  a  word,  Mr.  Percy,  of  what  has  passed  between 
us,  to  Commissioner  Falconer — ^not  a  word  of  the  Gasnoc, 
I  pnt  you  on  your  guard,  because  you  live  with  those 
in  whom  you  have  entire  confidence,"  said  Lord  Old- 
borough  ;  '*  but  that  is  what  a  public  man,  a  minister, 
cannot  do." 

Another  reason  why  1  should  not  like  to  be  a  min- 
ister, thought  Mr.  Percy.  "  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  conunissioner  was  'entirely  in  your  loi&hip's  con- 
fidence." 

'*  I  thought  you  were  too  good  a  philosopher  to  take 
any  thing  for  granted,  Mr.  Percy.  Consider,,  if  you 
please,  that  I  am  in  a  situation  were  I  must  have  tools, 
and  use  them,  as  long  as  I  can  make  them  senriceable 
to  my  purpose.  Sir,  I  am  not  a  missionary,  but  a  min- 
ister. I  must  work  with  men,  and  upon  men,  such  as  I 
find  them.  I  am  not  a  chymist,  to  analyze  and  purify 
the  gold.  1  make  no  objection  to  that  alloy,  which  I  am 
told  is  necessary,  and  fits  it  for  being  moulded  to  my 
purposes.    But  here  comes  the  ductile  commissioner." 

Lord  Oldborough  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  borough, 
without  any  mercy  for  his  curiosity,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  evade  the  various  dexterous  pushes  he  made 
to  discover  the  business  which  had  this  morning  occu- 
pied his  lordship.  Mr.  Percy  was  surprised,  in  the 
course  of  this  day,  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  com- 
missioner, a  gentleman  well-born,  of  originally  indepen* 
dent  fortune  and  station,  humbled  and  abased  himself  to 
a  patron.  Mr.  Falconer  had  contracted  a  certain  crin- 
ging servility  of  manner,  which  completely  altered  his 
whole  appearance,  and  which  quite  prevented  him  even 
from  looking  like  a  gentleman.  It  was  his  principle 
never  to  contradict  a  great  man,  never  to  give  him  any 
sort  of  pain ;  and  his  idea  of  the  deference  due  to  rank, 
and  of  the  danger  of  losing  favour  by  giving  offence,  was 
carried  so  far,  that  not  only  his  attitude  and  language, 
but  his  whole  mind,  seemed  to  be  new  modified.  He  had 
not  the  free  use  of  his  faculties.  *  He  seemed  really  so  to 
subdue  and  submit  his  powers,  that  his  understanding 
was  annihilated.  Mr.  Percy  was  astonished  at  the 
chan^  in  his  cousin;  the  commissioner  was  equidly 
surprised,  nay^  actually  terrified,  by  Mr.  Percy's  freedom 
and  boldness^    **  Good  Heavens  I  how  can  you  speak  in 
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thjm  naimer  \^  said  Mr.  Falooner,  as  they  were  goiof 
down  stairs  together,  after  parting  with  Lord  Old* 
borough. 

"  And  why  not  1 — ^I  hare  nothing  to  fear  or  to  hope, 
nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose.  Lord  Oldborough  can  give 
me  nothing  that  I  would  accept,  hut  his  esteem,  and  that 
I  am  sure  of  never  losing." 

Heig^o ! — ^If  I  had  your  favour  with  my  lord,  what  I 
would  make  of  it!  tlu>ught  the  commissioner,  as  he 
stepped  into  his  chariot  Mr.  Percy  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  back  to  his  humhle  home,  glad  to  have  done 
his  friend  Lord  Oldborough  a  service,  still  more  glad 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  the  minister  by  any  of  the 
chains  of  political  dependence.  Rejoiced  to  quit  Tour- 
ville  papers-H^tate  intrigues— lists  of  enemiea,<-*and  aJl 
the  necessity  for  reserve  and  managemetUt  and  all  the 
iurmoil  of  ambition. 
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CeuNT  ALTBBnsmie  arrived  at  Clermont-park,  and  as 
lyiord  Oldborough  was  still  confined  by  the  gout,  Commis** 
eioner  Falconer,  to  his  lady's  infinite  satisfaction,  was 
deputed  to  show  him  every  thing  that  was  worth  seeing 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  £verv  morning  some  parihr 
was  formed  by  Mrs.  Falconer,  and  so  happily  arranged, 
that  her  Georgiana  and  the  count  were  necesscurily 
thrown  together.  The  count  rode  extremely  well ;  Miss 
Falconers  had  been  taught  to  ride  in  a  celebrated  riding'* 
house,  and  were  delighted  to  display  their  equestrian 
graces.  Wh^a  they  were  not  disposed  to  ride,  the 
•count  had  a  phaeton,  and  Mrs.  Falconer  a  barouche ;  and 
either  in  the  phaeton,  or  the  barouche  seat.  Miss  Geor- 

S'ana  Falconer  was  seated  with  the  count,  who,  as  she 
scovered,  drove  uncommonly  welL 
The  count  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  place 
where  M.  de  Tourville  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  he 
really  wished  to  be  introduced  to  the  Percy  family,  of 
whom,  from  the  specimen  he  had  seen  in  Alfred,  and 
from  all  th>  hospitality  they  had  shown  the  distressed 
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mariners  (some  of  whom  were  his  comitrymen),  he  had 
formed  a  favourable  opinion.  Half  his  wish  was  granted^ 
the  restv  dispersed  in  empty  air.  Mrs.  Falconer  with 
alacrity  arranged  a  party  for  Percy-hall,  to  show  the 
count  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck.  She  should  be  so 
glad  to  see  it  herself,  for  she  was  absent  from  the-coon 
try  at  the  time  of  the  sad  disaster;  but  the  commissioner, 
wno  knew  the  spot,  and  all  the  circumstances,  better 
than  any  other  person,  would  show  them  every  thing^ — 
and  Sir  Robert  Percy,  she  was  sure,  would  think  him 
self  much  honoured  by  Count  Altenberg's  visiting  his 
place. 

Count  Altenberg  had  some  confused  recollection  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Percy's  having  told  him  that  his  father  no 
longer  lived  at  Percy-hall ;  but  this  speech  of  Mrs,  Fal-^ 
coner's  led  the  count  to  believe  that  he  had  misundcr* 
stood  what  Alfred  had  said. 

The  party  arranged  for  Percy-hall  consisted  of  the 
Miss  Falconers,  the  two  Lady  Arlingtons,  and  some 
other  young  people,  who  were  at  Fsdconer-court.  It 
was  a  fine  morning,  Mrs.  Falconer  was  all  suavity  and 
smiles,  both' the  Miss  Falconers  in  charming  hopes,  and 
consequently  in  charming  spirits. 

Percy-hall  was  really  a  beautiful  place,  and  Miss  Ara- 
bella Falconer  now  looked  at  it  with  the  pleasure  of 
anticipated  possession.  Sir  Robert  Percy  was  not  at 
home,  he  had  been  obliged  that  morning  to  be  absent  on 
some  special  business ;  but  he  had  left  orders  with  his 
steward  and  housekeeper  to  show  the  party  of  visiters 
the  house  and  grounds.  In  going  through  the  apart- 
ments, they  came  to  the  g^lery  leading  to  the  library, 
where  they  were  stopped  by  some  workmen's  trestles, 
en  which  were  lying  two  painted  glass  windows,  one 
that  had  been  taken  down,  and  another  which  was  to  be 
put  in  its  stead.  While  the  workmen  were  moving  the 
obstacles  out  of  the  way,  the  company  had  leisure  to 
admire  the  painted  windows.  One  of  them  was  covered 
with  coats  of  arms :  the  other  represented  the  fire  at 
Percy-hali,  and  the  portrait  of  Caroline,  assisting  the 
old  nurse  down  the  staircase.  This  painting  immedi  • 
ately  fixed  Count  Altenberg's  eye,  and  Miss  Georgiana 
Falconer,  not  knowing  whose  portrait  it  was,  exclaimed, 
as  she  looked  at  the  figure  of  Caroline,  *<  Beautiful !  Ex- 
quisite !  What  a  lo^  ?ly  creature  that  is  assisting  tho 
old  woman!" 
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**  Yes,"*  said  Count  Altenberg^  <*  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
countenances  I  ever  beheld." 

All  the  ladies  eag:erly  pressed  forward  to  look  at  it. 

"  Beautiful !  Don't  yoo  think  it  is  something  like 
Lady  Anne  Cope  V  said  Miss  Falconer. 

'^  Oh !  dear,  no!"  cried  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer :  "  it 
18  a  great  deal  handsomer  than  any  of  the  Copes  ever 
were,  or  ever  will  be !" 

"It  has  a  look  of  Lady  Mary  Nesbitt,"  said  one  of  th^ 
Lady  Arlingtons. 

''  The  eyes  are  so  like  Lady  Coningsby,  who  is  my 
delight,"  said  Georgiana. 

"  And  it  has  quite  the  Arlington  nose,"  said  Mrs.  Fal> 
coner,  glancing  her  eye  upon  the  Lady  Arlingtons. 

Count  Altenberg,  without  moving  his  eye,  repeated, 
''  It  is  the  most  beautiful  face  I  ever  beheld." 

**  Not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  the  original^  sir,"  said  the 
painter. 

"  The  original !— Is  it  a  copy !" 

"A  portrait,  sir." 

**  Oh !  a  family  portrait  of  one  of  our  great,  ^at 
grandmother  Perc3rs,  I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Georgiana, 
"  done  in  her  youth — ^in  a  fancy  piece,  you  know,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  those  times — she  must  have  been 
superlatively  lovely." 

*' Ma'am,"  said  the  painter,  ''the  younf  lady,  of 
whom  this  is  a  portrait,  is,  I  hope  and  bdieve,  now 
living." 

"  Where  ?— and  who  can  she  be  ?— for  I  am  sure  I  don't 
recollect  ever  having  seen  her  in  all  my  life<^never  met 
her  in  town  any  where— Pray,  sir,  who  may  it  be  V  ad^ 
ded  she,  turning  to  the  artist,  with  a  mixture  of  affected 
negligence  and  real  pride. 

**  Mies  Caroline  Percy,  ma'am." 

<*  A  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Percy-*-of  the  gentleman 
of  this  house  V  said  Count  Altenberg  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Falconer,.and  her  daughter  Georgiana,  answered 
rapidly,  with  looks  of  alarm,  as  they  stood  a  Utile  behind 
ttie  count. 

*^  Oh !  no,  no,  Count  Altenberg,"  cried  Mrs.  Falconer, 
advancing,  "  not  a  daughter  of  the  gentleman  of  this 
house — another  family,  relations,  but  distant  relations 
of  the  commissioner's :  he  formerly  knew  something  of 
thehi,  but  toe  know  'nothing  of  them." 

The  painter  how«!ver  knew  a  great  deal,  and  seemed 
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uuaoaB  to  tell  all  he  knew :  but  Mfb.  Falconer  walked 
on  immediately,  saying,  **  This  is  our  way,  is  not  it  % 
This  leads  to  the  library,  where,  I  dare  say,  we  shall 
find  the  book  which  the  const  wanted/'  The  count 
heard  her  npt,  for  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  picture  he 
was  listening  to  the  aceonnt  which  the  painter  was  giv- 
ing of  the  circumstance  it  recorded  of  the  fire  at  Percys 
hsdl— of  the  presence  of  mind  and  hmnanity  of  Miss 
Caroline  Percy,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  the  poor  de- 
crepit woman,  who  in  the  picture  was  represented  ajs 
leaning  upon  her  arm.  The  painter  paused  when  he 
came  to  this  part  of  his  story-^*^  That  woman  was  my 
mother,  sir" — He  went  on,  and  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  filial  affection  and  of  gratitude,  pronounced  in  a  few 
words  a  panegyric  on  the  family  who  had  been  his  first 
and  his  best  benefactors:  all  who  heard  him  were 
iotiched  with  his  honest  Warmth,  except  the  Miss  Fal- 
coners. 

"  I  dare  say  those  Percjrs  were  very  good  people  in 
their  day,"  said  Miss  Falconer;  ^  but  their  day  is  over, 
and  no  doubt  you^Il  find,  in  the  present  possessor  of  the 
estate,  sir;  as  good  a  patron  at  least." 

The  artist  took  up  his  pencil  withcnit  making  any 
reply,  and  went  on  with  some  heraldic  devices  he  was 
pamting. 

"  I  am  amazed  how  you  could  see  any  likeness  in  that 
face  or  figure  to  Lady  Anne  Cope,  or  Lady  Blary  Nesldtt^ 
or  any  of  the  Arlingtons,"  said  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer^ 
looking  through  her  hand  at  the  portrait  of  Caroline : 
^it*s  ^e  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw,  certainly; 
but  there's  nothing  of  an  air  of  fasluony  wd  without 
that—" 

"  Count  Altenberg,  I  have  found  for  you  the  very  book 
I  heard  you  tell  the  commissioner  last  night  3ron  wished 
so  much  to  see,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer.  The  count  went 
forward  to  receive  the  book,  and  to  thank  the  lady  for 
her  polite  attention ;  she  turned  over  the  leaves,  and 
showed  him  some  uncommonly  fine  prints,  which  he 
was  bound  to  admire — and  while  he  was  admixing,  Mrs. 
Falconer  found  a  moment  to  whisper  to  her  daughter 
Georgiana,  '*  Not  a  word  more  about  the  picture :  let  it 
alone,  and  it  is  only  a  picture*— dwell  upon  it,  and  you 
mc&e  it  a  reality." 

Miss  Georgiana  had  quickness  and  ability  sufficient  to 
feel  the  value  of  her  mother's  knowledge  of  the  wtrld 
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and  of  liuman  natuie,  bat  she  had  seldom  sufficient  coia- 
mand  of  temper  to  imitate  or  to  profit  by  Mrs.  Falconer** 
address.  On  this  occasion  she  contented  herself  with 
venting  her  spleen  on  the  poor  p^ter,  whose  coloariny 
and  drapery  she  began  to  criticise  unmercifully.  Mrs 
Falconer,  however,  carried  o£f  the  count  with  her  into 
the  library,  and  kept  him  there,  till  the  commissioner, 
who  had  been  detained  in  the  neighbouring  villaga  bf 
some  electioneering  busine??,  arrived;  and  then  thef 
pursued  their  walk  together  through  the  parV^  MkiU 
Falconer  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  beautids 
of  tlie  grounds.  Miss  Georgiana,  recovering  her%good 
humour,  was  again  charming — and  all  went  on  weU{ 
till  they  came  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the  count  asked 
ConamissioDer  Falconer  to  show  him  the  place  where 
the  shipwreck  had  happened.  She  was  provoked  th«t 
his  attention  should  be  withdrawn  from  her,  and  again 
by  these  Percys.  The  commissioner  called  to  one  of 
the  boatmen  who 'had  been  ordered  to  be  in  readiness, 
and  asked  him  to  point  out  the  place  where  the  Dutch 
vessel  had  been  wrecked.  The  man,  who  seemed  rather 
surly,  replied  that  they  could  not  see  the  right  place 
where  they  stood,  and  if  they  had  a  mind  to  see  it, 
they  must  come  into  the  boat,  and  row  4  ftiece  up 
farther. 

Now  some  of  these  town-bred  ladies  were  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  going  to  sea,  and  though  Miss  Georgiana 
was  very  unwilling  to  be  separated  from  the  coun^  and  ' 
though  her  mother  encouraged  the  young  lady  to  van- 
quish  her  fears  as  much  by  precept  and  as  little  by  ex« 
ample  as  possible,  yet  when  she  was  to  be  handed  into 
the  boat,  she  drew  back  in  pretty  terror,  put  her  hands 
before  her  face,  and  protested  she  could  not  venture  even 
with  Qount  Altenberg,  After  as  much  waste  of  words 
as  the  discussion  of  snch  arrangements  on  a  party  of 
pleasure  usually  involves,  it  was  at  length  settled  that 
only  the  commissioner  should  aecompany  the  count, 
that  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  should  pursue 
their  walk,  and  that  they  should  all  meet  again  at  the 
paik-g»te.  The  surly  l)oatman  rowed  off,  but  he  soon  • 
ceased  to  be  surly  when  the  count  spoke  of  the  humanity 
and  hospitality  which  had  been  shown  to  some  of  hw 
countrymen  by  Mr.  Percy.  Immediately  the  boatman's 
tongue  was  loosed. 

*' Why«ay,sirv  if  you  bees  eurious  about  ifuu  lifcwrs 
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genllemani  I  can  tell  you  a  deal  abont  bim.  But  them 
as  comes  to  see  the  new  man  does  not  covet  to  hear 
talk  of  the  old  master ;  but  nevertheless,  there's  none 
like  him — ^he  gave  me  and  wife  that  there  white  cotta^ 
yonder,  half-ways  up  the  bank,  where  you  see  the  smoke 
rising  between  the  trees — as  snug  a  cottage  it  is ! — But 
;faat  is  no  matter  to  you,  sir.  But  I  wish  you  had  but 
ieed  him  the  night  of  the  shipwreck,  he  and  his  son,  God 
above  bless  him,  and  them — ^wherever  they  are,  if  they're 
above  g^round,  I*d  row  out  the  worst  night  ever  we  had, 
to  set  my  eyes  on  them  again  before  I  die,  but  for  a 
minute.  Ay,  that  night  of  the  shipwreck,  not  a  man 
was  willing  to  go  out  with  them,  or  could  he  got  out  the 
first  turn,  but  myself,'* 

Upon  this  text  he  spoke  at  large,  entering  into  a  most 
circumstantial  and  diffuse  history  of  the  shipwreck, 
minting  his  own  praises  with  those  which  he  heartily 
bestowed  upon  the  Percys  of  the  right  good  old  branch. 
Commissioner  Falconer  meantime  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  throw  in  any  thing,  in  favour  of  his  new  friend 
Sir  Robert  Percy ;  he  was  taking  pinch  after  pinch  of 
snuff;  lookmg  alternateljrat  the  water  and  the  boat,  sit- 
ting stiffly  upri|fht  in' anxious  silence.  Although  in  the 
incessant  practice  of  suppressing  his  own  t^elings,  cor- 
poreal and  mental,  from  respect  or  complaisance  to  his 
superiors  in  rank  and  station,  yet  he  presently  found  it 
beyond  the  utmost  effbrts  of  his  courtly  philosophy  to 
endure  his  qualms  of  mind  and  body,  interrupting  the 
talkative  boatman,  he  first  conjured  the  orator  to  mind 
what  he  was  about ;  at  last,  Mr.  Falconer  complaining 
of  growing  very  sick,  the  count  gave  up  all  thoughts  o? 
piroceedittg  farther,  and  begged  the  boatmen  to  put  them 
ashore  as  soon  as  they  could.  They  landed  near  the 
village,  which  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  pass 
through,  before  they  could  reach  the  appomted  place  of 
meeting.  The  poor  commissioner,  whose  stomach  was 
still  disordered,  and  whose  head  was  giddy,  observed 
that  they  had  yet  a  long  walk  to  take,  and  proposed 
sending  for  one  of  the  carriages*— accordingly  they 
waited  fot*  it  at  the  village  inn.  The  c'onmiissioner,  after 
having  made  a  multitude  of  apologies  to  the  count,  re- 
tired to  rest  himself—during  his  absence  the  count,  who, 
wherever  he  was,  endeavoured  to  see  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  manners  of  the  people,  began  talking  to.  the 
landlord  and  landlady;    Again  the  coaveisation  turned 


upon-the^^haractersof  the  late  and  the  present  possess 
ore  of  Percy-hall ;  and  the  good  peopf  d,  by  all  the  anec 
dotes  they  told,  and  still  more  b^  the  warm  attachment 
th^y  ejq)re8sed  for  the  old  bamshed  family,  Increased 
every  moment  his  desire  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  those  who  in  adversity  were  preferred  to  persons 
in  present  power  and  prosperity.  Count  Altenberg^ 
young  as  he  was,  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  feel 
the  full  value  of  eulogiums  bestowed  on  those  who  are 
poor,  and  who  have  no  means  of  serving  in  any  way  the 
interests  of  their  panegyrists. 

When  the  carriage  came,  and  the  commissioner  was 
sufficiently  -refitted  for  conversation,  the  count  repeatr 
edly  expressed  his  earnest  wish  to  become  ac(}uainte4 
with  that  Mr.  Percy  and  his  family  to  whom  his  (^uii- 
trymen  had  been  so  much  obliged,  and  of  whom  he^^d 
he  had  this  morning  heard  so  many  interesting  anecdotes. 
*rhe  commissioner  had- not  been  pesent  when  the  count 
saw  the  picture  of  Caroline,  nor  mdeed  did  he  enter  into 
'Mrs.  Falconer's  matrimonial  designs  for  her  daughter 
Georgiana.  The  commissioner  generally  saw  the  foUy^ 
and  despaired  of  the  success,  of  all  casUe-building  but 
his  own,  and  his  castles  'in  the  air  were  always  on  ^ 
political  plan.  So  without  difficulty  he  immediately 
ve{>lied  that  nothing  would  pye  him  more  .pleasure  than 
to  introduce  <the  count  to  his  relations,  the  Percys.  The 
moment  this  was  mentioned,  however,  to  Mrs.  Fs^coner, 
the  commissioner  saw  through  the  complacent  counte- 
nance, with  which  she  forced  herself  to  listen  to  him, 
that  he  had  made  some  terrible  blunder,  for  which  he 
should  have  to  answer  in  private. 

Accordingly  the  first  moment  they  were  alone,  Mrs. 
Falconer  reproached  him  with  the  rash  promise  he 
had  made.  "I  shallhave  all  the  di0icuity  in  the 
world  to  put  this  out  of  the  count's  head.  I  thought, 
Mr.  Falconer,  that  you.had  agreed  to  let  those  Percyi 
drop." 

"  So  I  would  if  I  could,  my  dear ;  but  how  can  I,  when 
Loid  Oldborougfi  persists  in  holding  them  up  ?  You  must 
go  and  see  them  my  dear." 

•*  1 !"  cried  Mrs.  Falconer,  with  a  look  of  horror :  ".I ! 
—not  1,  indeed !  Lord  Oldborough  holds  up  only  the 
gentlemen  of  the  family — ^his  lordship  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ladies,  I  svppose.  Now,  you  know  visitmg  c^i 
j;o  on  vastly  well  to  all  eternity,  between  the*  gentle- 
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men  of  a  family  without  the  ladies  having  any  soii  of 
intimacy  or  acquaintance  even.  You  and  Mr.  Percy, 
if  it  is  necessary  for  appearance  sake  with  Lord  Old- 
borough — may  continue  upon  the  old  footing;  but  I 
charge  you,  commissioner,  do  not  involve  me — and 
whatever  happens,  don't  take  Count  Altenberg  with  you 
to  the  Hills/' 
"  Why  not,  my  dear  V 

*'  My  dear,  I  have  my  reasons.  You  were  not  in  the 
gallery  at  Percy-hall  this  morning,  when  the  count  saw 
that  painted  gla^s  window  V 

The  commissioner  begged  an  explanation ;  but  when 
he  had  heard  all  Mrs.  Falconer's  reasons,  they  did 
not  seem  to  strike  him  with  the  force  she  desired  and 
expicted. 

"I  will  do  as  you  please,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  and  if 
I  can,  I  will  make  the  count  forget  my  promised  intro- 
duction to  the  Percys ;  but  all  the  time,  depend  upon  it, 
your  fears  and  your  hopes  are  both  equally  vain.  You 
ladies  are  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  men's  heads  are 
always  running  on  love.** 

'*  Young:  men's  heads  sometimes  are,"  Slud  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner. 

"Very  seldom  in  these^ays,"  said  the  commiSlsioner. 
"  And  love  altogether,  as  one  should  think  you  might 
know  by  this  time,  Mrs.  Falconer — a  sensible  woman  of 
the  world,  as  you  are ;  but  no  woman,  even  the  most 
sensible  can  ever  believe  it — ^love  altogether  has  sur- 
prisingly little  to  do  in  the  real  management  and  busi- 
ness of  the  world." 

"Surprisingly  little,"  replied  Mrs.  Falconer,  placidly. 
"  But  seriously,  my  dear,  here  is  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  excellent  match  for  Georgiana,  if  you  wiU 
be  so  obliging  as  not  to  counteract  me." 

"  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  counteract  you, 
my  dear ;  but  it  will  never  do,"  said  Mr.  Falconer ;  "  and 
you  will  only  make  Georgiana  ridicidous,  as  she  has 
been  several  times  already,  from  the  failure  of  these 
love-matches.  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Falconer,  Count  Alten- 
berg is  no  more  thinking  of  love  than  I  am— nor  is  he  a 
man  in  the  least  likely  to  fall  in  love." 

"  He  is  more  than  half  in  love  with  my  Georgiana 

already,"  said  the  mother,  "  if  I  have  any  eyes."         I 

"You  have  eyes,  and  very  fine  eyes,  my  dear,  as! 


9triybodj  knows,  and  no  one  better  than  myself— they 
hsLve  bat  one  defect.'* 
**  Defect !" 

*'  They  sometimes  see  more  than  exists.'* 
''  ^  You  would  not  be  so  incredulous,  Mr.  Falconer,  if 
you  had  seen  the  rapture  with  which  the  count  listens 
to  Georgiana  when  she  plays  on  the  harp.    He  is  pro- 
digiously fond  of  music.'* 

*^  And  of  painting  too,"  said  the  commissioner ;  "  for  by 
your  account  of  the  matter,  he  seemed  to  have  been, 
more  than  half  in  love  also  with  a  picture  this  morning.*' 

*'  A  picture  is  no  very  dangerous  rival,  except  in  a 
modem  novel,^^  replied  Mrs.  Falconer.  "But  beware, 
commissioner — and  remember,  I  understand  these  things 
—I  warn  you  in  time — ^beware  of  the  original  of  that 
picture,  and  never  again  talk  to  me  of  going  to  see 
those  Percys ;  for  though  the  girl  may  be  only  an  un- 
&8hioned  country  beauty,  and  Georgiana  has  so  mBnf 
polished  advantages,  yet  there  is  no  knowing  what  whim 
a  young  man  might  take  into  ^is  head.'* 

The  commissioner,  though  he  remained  completely 
of  his  own  opinion,  that  Mrs.  Falconer?s  scheme  for 
Georgiana  would  never  do,  disputed  the  ppint  no  further, 
but  left  the  room,  promising  all  she  required,  for  prom- 
ises cost  him  nothing.  To  do  him  justice,  he  recol- 
lected and  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  power  to  keep 
his  word ;  for  the  next  morning  he  took  hjs  time  so 
well  to  propose  a  ride  to  the  Hul9,  just  at  the  moment 
when  I^rd  Oldborough  and  the  count  were  deep  in  a 
conversation  on  the  state  of  continental- politics,  that 
his  lordship  would  not  part  with  him.  The  commis- 
sioner paid  his  visit  alone,  and  Mrs.  Falconer  gave  him 
credit  lor  his  address ;  but  scarcely  had  she  congratu- 
hted  herself,  when  she  was  thrown  again  into  terror — 
the  commissioner  had  suggested  to  Lord  Oldborough 
the  propriety  and  policy  of  giving,  while  he  was  in  the 
coxmiTrVj  ^  popularity  ball !  His  lordship  assented,  and 
Mrs.  Falconer,  as  usual,  was  to  take  the  trouble  off  his 
l^nds,  and  to  give  an  entertainment  to  his  lordship's 
friends.  Lord  Oldborough  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  gout,  and  he  was  glad  to  accept  of  her  offer :  his 
lordship  not  being  able  to  appear,  or  to  jdp  the  honours 
of  the  fite,  was  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  not  giving  it 
at  Clermont-park. 

Tl^  obsequious  (Commissioner  begged  to  li^ve  a  list 
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of  any  friends  whom  Lord  Oldborongli  particalarijr 
wished  to  have  invited ;  but  his  lordship,  With  a  look  of 
absence,  replied,  that  he  left  all  that  entirely  to  Mrs. 
Falconer :  however,  the  very  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  commissioner  paid  his  visit  alone  at  t}ie 
Hills,  Lord  Oldborough  put  into  his  hands  a  list  of  the 
friends  who  he  wished  should  be  invited  to  the  ball^  and 
at  the  head  of  his  list  were  the  Percys. 

"  The  Percys !  the  very  people  I  first  thought  of !" 
said  Mr.  Falconer,  commanding  his  countenance  care-* 
fuUy :  '^  but  I  fear  we  cannot  hope  to  have  them,  they 
are  at  such  a  distance,  and  they  have  no  carriage." 

"^Any  of  my  carriages,  all  of  them,  shall  be  at  their 
command,"  said  Lord  Oldborough. 

The  commissioner  reported  this  to  Mrs.  Falconer,  ob* 
serving  that  he  had  gone  to  the  very  brink  of  offending 
Lord  Oldborough  to  oblige  her,  as  he  knew  by  his  lord- 
ship's look  and  tone  of  voice ;  and  that  nothing  now 
could  be  done  but  to  visit  the  Perc3rs,  and  as  soon  as 

gossible,  and  to  send  them  a  card  of  invitation  foi;  the 
all. 

"  And,  my  dear,  whatever  you  do,  I  am  sore  will  be 
done  with  a  fi^ood  grace,"  added  the  commissioner,  o^ 
serving  that  his  lady  looked  excessively  discomfited. 

"  Very  well,  commissioner :  you  will  have  your  daugh- 
ter upon  your  hands,  that's  all." 

"  I  should  be  as  sorry  for  that,  my  love,  as  you  conld 
be ;  but  what  can  be  done  ?  we  must  not  lose  the  sub- 
stance  in  running  after  the  shadow.  Lord  Oldboiot^ 
might  turn  short  round  upon  us." 

**  Not  the  least  likely  upon  such  a  trifling  occasion  as 
this,  where  no  politics  are  in  question,  "^at  can  Mre. 
or  Miss  Perc3r's  being  or  not  being  at  this  ball  signify  to 
Lord  Oldborough  ?— a  man  who  never  in  his  hfe  thought 
of  balls  or  cared  any  thing  about  women,  and  these  are 
women  whom  he  has  never  seen.  What  interest  can  it 
possibly  be  of  Lord  Oldborough's  1" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear— I  don't  see  any  imme- 
diate interest.  But  there's  an  old  private  friendship  in 
the  case.  Some  way  or  other,  I  declare  I  cannot  tell 
you  how,  that  old  cousin  Percy  of  mine  has  contrived 
to  get  nearer  to  Lord  Oldborough  than  any  one  living 
ever  could  do — nearer  to  his  heart." 

"  Heart ! — Private  friendship !"  repeated  Mrs.  Pa? 
co»e>,  Fith  a  tone  of  ineflfeWe  tpontemi^    «*  Well,  Ion' 
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il^  wifehyoa  had  said  nothing  about  the  matter  to  Lord 
,];;  Oldborough ;  I  could  have  managed  it  myself.  Was  there 
5j,  ever  each  want  of  address !  When  you  saw  the  Percys 
J  at  the  head  of  the  list,  was  that  a  time  to  say  any  thing 

i^^  about  your  fears  of  their  not  comine?  Do  you  think 
■|v  Lord  Oldborough  could  not  translate  fears  into  hopes  ? 
^  Then  to  mention  their  having  no  carriages! — ^when, 
if  yoii  had  kept  your  own  counsel,  that  would  have 
been  our  sufficient  excuse  at  last.  They  must  have  re- 
.  fused :  nothing  need  have  bieen  said  about  it  till  the 
night  of  the  ball ;  and  I  would  lay  my  life,  Lord  Old- 
borough would  never,  in  the  mean  time,  have  thought 
of  it,  or  of  them.  But  so  silly !  to  object  in  that  way, 
when  you  know  that  the  slightest  contradiction  wakens 
Lord  OldborougVs  will ;  and  then  indeed  you  might  as 
well  talk  to  his  own  Jupiter  Tonans.  If  his  lordship 
had  set  a  beggar-woman's  name  at  the  head  of  his  list, 
and  you  had  objected  that  she  had  no  carriage,  he  would 
directly  have  answered  *  She  shall  have  mine.'  Bless 
me !  It's  wonderfld  that  people  can  pique  themselves 
on  address,  and  have  so  little  knowledge  of  character.*' 
^  My  dear,"  said  the  commissioner,  *'  if  you  reproach 
rae  from  this  time  till  to-morrow,  the  end  of  the  matter 
will  be,  that  3rou  must  go  and  see  the  Percys.  I  say, 
Mrs.  Falconer,"  added  he,  assuming  a  peremptory  tone, 
for  which  he  had  acquired  a  taste  from  Lord  Oldborough, 
but  had  seldom  coiurage  or  opportunity  to  indulge  in  it, 
"  I  say,  Mrs.  Falconer,  the  thing  must  he  done."  He 
rang  the  bell  in  a  gloriously  authoritative  manner,  and 
ordered  the  carriage. 

A  visit  paid  thus  upon  compulsion  was  not  hkely  to 
be  very  agreeable ;  but  the  complaints  against  the  roads, 
the  dreadful  distance,  and  the  horrid  necessity  of  being 
civil,  need  not  be  recorded.  Miss  Falconers  exclaimed, 
when  they  at  last  came  to  the  Hills,  "  La !  I  did  not 
think  it  was  so  tolerable  a  place !"  Miss  Geoigiana  hoped 
that  they  should,  at  least,  see  Miss  Caroline — ^she  owned 
she  was  curious  to  see  that  beautiful  original,  of  whom 
the  painter  at  Percy-hall,  and  her  brother  Buckhurst, 
bad  said  so  much. 

Mrs.  Percy  and  Rosamond  only  were  at  home.  Car- 
oliiie  had  taken  a  walk  with  her  father  to  a  considera- 
Ue  distance. 

Mrs.  Falconer,  who  had,  by  this  time,  completely  re- 
covered her  self-Gommaiid,  presented  herself  with  snoh , 
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BDiiliiig  grace,  and  emretsed,  in  such  a  tone  of  cordiality^ 
her  earnest  desire,  uow  that  she  had  been  so  happy  as 
to  get  into  the  country,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her 
friends  and  relations,  that  Rosamond  was  quite  charmed 
into  a  belief  of  at  Jeast  half  of  what  she  said.  Rosa- 
mond was  willing  to  attribute  all  that  had  appeared,  par- 
ticularly of  late,  in  contradiction  of  this  lady's  present 
professions,  to  some  political  motives  of  Commissioner 
Falconer,  whom  she  disliked  for  his  conduct  to  Buck- 
hurst,  and  whom  she  was  completely  willing  to  give  up, 
as  a  worldly-minded  courtier.  But  while  the  manners 
of  the  mother  operated  thus  with  Rosamond  in  fa- 
vour of  her  moral  character,  even  Rosamond's  easy 
faith  and  sanguine  benevolence  could  not  see  or  hear 
any  thing  from  the  daughters  that  confirmed  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner's flattering  speeches ;  they  sat  in  languid  silence, 
looking  upon  the  animate  and  inanimate  objects  in  the 
toom  with  the  same  air  of  supercilious  listlessness.  They 
could  not  speak  so  as  to  be  heard,  they  could  not  really 
imderstand  any  thing  that  Rosamond  said  to  them :  they 
seemed  as  if  their  bodies  had  been  brought  into  the 
room  by  mistake,  and  their  souls  left  behind  them :  not 
that  they  were  in  the  least  timid,  or  abashe^ ;  no,  they 
seemed  fully  satisfied  with  their  own  inanity,  and  proud 
to  show  that  they  had  absolutely  no  ideas  in  common 
with  those  into  whose  company  they  had  been  thus  un- 
fortunately compelled.  Once  or  twice  they  turned  their 
heads  with  some  signs  of  vivacity,  when  the  door  Qpened, 
and  when  they  expected  to  see  Miss  Caroline  Percy 
enter:  but  though  the  visit  was  protracted,  in  hopes  of 
her  return,  yet  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  depart  with- 
out having  their  curiosity  satisfied. 

Mrs.  Falconer's  fears  of  rivalship  for  her  Georg^ana 
were  not  diminished  by  this  visit.  By  those  of  the 
family  whom  she  saw  this  day,  she  judged  of  Caroline, 
whom  she  had  not  seen ;  and  she  had  tact  sufficient  to 
apprehend,  that  the  conversation  and  manners  of  Mrs. 
Piircy  and  of  Rosamond  were  such  as  might,  .perhaps, 
please  a  well-bred  and  well-informed  foreigner  better, 
even,  than  the  fashionable  tone  and  air  of  the  xlay,  of 
which  he  had  not  been  long  enough  in  England  to  ap- 
preciate the  conventional  value.  Still  Mrs.  Falconer 
had  a  lingering  hope  that  some  difficulties  about  dress^ 
or  some  happy  cold,  might  prevent  these  dangerous 
Percys  from  accepting  the  Jiiivitation  to  the  ball.    When 
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their  answers  to  her  card  came,  she  gave  one  faaetjr 
glance  at  it. 
**  Will,do  themselves  the  honour." 

**  My  dear,  jrou  are  alarming  yourself  unnecessarily,'* 
cried  the  commissioner,  who  pitied  the  distress  yisible, 
at  least  to  his  eyes,  in  her  countenance ;  or  who  feared, 
perhaps,  a  renewal  of  reproaches  for  his  own  want  of 
address,  *'  quite  unnecessarily,  believe  me.  I  have  had 
a  g^eat  deal  of  conversation  with  Count  Altenberg  since 
I  spoke  of  him  to  you  last,  and  am  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  that  he  merely  feels  the  curiosity  natural  to  an 
enlightened  traveller  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Percy,  a  man  who  has  been  described  to  him  as  a  per- 
son of  abilities.  And  he  wants  to  thank  him  in  the 
name  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  assisted,  you  know 
I  told  you,  by  the  Percys,  at  the  time  of  the  shipwreck. 
You  will  see,  my  dear,  that  the  ladies  of  the  family  will 
be  nothing  to  him.*' 

Mrs.  Falconer  sighed,  and  bit  her  lips. 

"  In  half  an  houi^s  conversation  I  would  engage  to 
find  out  the  ruling  passion  of  any  man,  young  or  old. 
Now,  remember  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Falconer,  Count  Alten- 
berg's  ruling  passion  is  ambition." 

^'  Ruling  passion !"  repeated  Mrs.  Falconer ;  "  one  of 
your  book* words,  and  book-notions,  that  are  always  mis- 
leading you  in  practice.  Ruling  passion !— ]\f etaphysi- 
cal  nonsense !  As  if  men  were  such  consistent  crea- 
tures as  to  be  ruled  regularly  by  one  passion — when 
often  ten  different  passions  pull  a  man,  even  before 
vour  face,  ten  different  ways,  and  one  cannot  tell  one 
hour  what  will  be  the  ruling  passion  of  the  next.  Tell 
me  the  .reigning  fashion,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  ruling 
passion !— Luckily,"  continued  Mrs.  Falconer,  after  a 
pause  of  !leep  consideration,  ^Georgiana^is  very  fash- 
ionable—one of  the  most  fashionable  young  women  in 
England,  as  the  count  might  have  seen  when  he  was  in 
London.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  he  is 
judge  enoueh  of  Endish  manners — GeOrgiana  must  be 
well  dressed— and  I  know  the  count^s  taste  in  dress ;  I 
have  made  myself  mistress  of  that — Commissioner,  I 
must  trouble  yoji  for  some  money." 

*'  Mrs.  Falconer,  I  have  no  money ;  and  if  I  had,"  said 
the  commissioner,  who  always  lost  his  temper  when 
that  subject  was  touched  upon,  "  If  I  had,  I  would  not 
give  it  to  you  to  throw  away  upon  such  a  losing  game — 
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a  nonsensical  speculation !  Georgiana  has  not  the  least 
chance,  nor  has  any  other  Englisnwoman,  were  she  as 
handsome  as  Venus,  and  dressed  in  bank  notes — ^why^ 
Mrs.  Falconer,  since  you  put  me  in  a  passion,  I  must 
•tell  you  a  secret.** 

But  checking  himself,  Mr.  Falconer  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment silent,  and  went  on  with,  *'  Count  Altenberg  has 
made  up  his  quarrel  with  tbe  hereditary  prince,  and  I 
have  it  from  undoubted  authority,  that  he  is  to  be  the 
prince's  prime  minister  when  he  comes  to  the  throne ; 
and  the  present  prince,  you  know,  as  Cunningham  says, 
is  so  infirm  and  asthmatic,  that  he  may  be  carried  off 
at  any  moment." 

"  Very  well — very  likely- -I  am  glad  of  it,**  said  Mrs. 
falconer:  "but  where's  the  secret  1" 

"  Tve  thought  better  of  that,  and  I  cannot  tell  it  to 
•you.  But  this  hiuch  I  tell  you  positively,  Mrs.  Falconer, 
that  you  will  lose  your  labour,  if  yon  speculate  upon  tbe 
count  for  Georgiana." 

"  is  he  married  ?  Answer  me  that  question,  and  I 
will  ask  no  more — and  that  I  have  a  right  to  ask." 

"  No— not  i^arried ;  but  I  can  tell  no  more.  Only  let 
me  be^  that  you  will  just  put  all  love  notions  out  of 
<jreorgiana's  head  and  your  own,  or  you'll  make  the  girl 
ridiculous,  and  expose  yourself,  my  dear.,  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  let  there  be  no  deficiency  of  attention  to  the 
count,  for  all  our  civilities  to  htm  will  pay  a  hundred- 
fold, and,  perhaps,  sooner  than  you  expect — for  he  may 
be  prime  minister  and  prime  favourite  at  Cunning- 
ham's court  in  a  month,  and  of  course  will  have  it  in  his 
power  to  forward  Cunniisghara's  interests.  That  is 
what  I  look  to,  Mrs.  Falconer;  for  I  am  long-sighted  in 
my  views,  as  yod  will  find." 

"Well,  time  will  show.  I  am  glad  you  tell  mo  he 
positively  is  not  married,"  concluded  Mrs.  Falconer: 
^  aft  ik>  the  rest,  we  shall  see.** 
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CHAPTER  XXVi. 

Thk  evening  appointed  fbr  Mr».  Falconer's  ball  s 
length  arrived ;  and  all  the  neighbouring  gentry  aasenk- 
bled  at  Falconer-court.  They  were  received  by  Mrs. 
Falconer  in  a  splendid  salon,  new  furnished  for  thk 
occasion,  which  displayed  in  its  decorations  the  utmost 
piBrfection  of  modem  taste  and  magnificence. 

Mrs.  Falconer  was  fitted,  both  by  art  and  nature,  to 
adorn  a  ball-room,  and  conduct  a  ball.  With  that  ease 
of  manner  which  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
long  practice  alone  can  give,  she  floated  round  the 
circle,  conscious  that  she  was  in  her  element.  Her  eye,  « 
with  one  glance,  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  assem- 
bly ;  her  ear  divided  itself  among  a  multitude  of  voices; 
and  her  attention  diffused  itself  over  all  with  equal 
grace.  Yet  that  attention,  universal  as  it  seemed,  was 
nicely  discriminative.  Mistress  of  the  art  of  pleasing, 
and  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  i^ades  of  polite- 
ness, she  knew  how  to  dispose  them  so  as  to  conceal 
their  boundaries,  and  even  their  gradation,  from  all  bot- 
the  most  skilful  observers.  They  might,  indeed,  have 
formed,  from  Mrs.  Falconer^s  reception  of  each  of  her 
guests,  an  exact  estimate  of  their  rank,  fashion,  and 
consequence  in  the  world ;  for  by  these  standards  she 
regulated  her  opinion,  and  measui^d  her  regard.  Every 
one  present  knew  this  to  be  her  theory,  and  observed  H 
to  be  her  practice  towards  others ;  but  each  flattered 
themselves  by  turns  that  they  discovered  in  her  maa« 
nera  personal  exception  in  their  own  favour.  In  the 
turn  of  her  countenance,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  her 
smile  or  her  anxiety,  in  her  distant  respect  or  her  affec-  . 
tionate  familiarity,  some  distinction  was  discemai 
peculiar  to  each  individual.  - 

The  Miss  Falconers,  stationary  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  seemed  to  have  adopted  manners  dianfietrically 
opposite  to  those  of  their  mother :  attraction  being  th!e 
principle  of  the  mother,  repulsion  of  the  daughters. 
Encircled  among  a  party  of  young  female  friends. 
Miss  Falconers,  with  nigh-bred  airs,  confined  to  their 
own  coterie  their  exclusive  attention. 
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They  left  to  their  mother  the  responsibility  and  all 
the  lal)Our  of  doing  the  honours  of  her  own  house,  while 
they  enjoyed  the  glory  of-being  remarked  and  wondered 
at  by  half  the  company;  a  circumstance  which,  far 
from  embarrassing,  seemed  obviously  to  increase  their 
gayety. 

The  ball  could  not  begin  till  the  band  of  a  regiment, 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  arrived.  While  they 
were  waiting  for  the  music,  the  Miss  Palconers  and 
.  their  party  stationed  themselves  directly  opposite  to  the 
entrance  of  the  salon,  so  as  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
antechamber  through  which  the  company  were  to  pass 
*— no  one  passed  uncensured  by  this  confederacy.  The 
first  coup-^'oeil  decided  the  fate  of  all  who  appeared,  and 
each  of  the  fair  judges  vied  with  the  others  in  the  seve* 
rity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  thus  came  before  their  merciless  tribunal. 

**  But  I  am  astonished  the  Percys  do  not  make  their 
appearance,"  cried  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer. 

**  Has  Sir  Robert  Percy  any  one  with  him  1"  asked 
one  of  the  ypung  ladies. 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Percy,^  replied 
Miss  Georgiana,  '^but  of  the  other  branch,  the  fallen 
branch  of  the  Percys — our  relations  too— but  we  know 
nothing  of  them — only  mamma  was  obliged  to  ask  them 
for  to-night.— And,  Bell,  only  conceive  how  horriUy 
provoking!  because  they  come,  we  sha'n't  have  Sir 
Robert  Percy— just  sent  to  excnse  himself." 

** Abominablej  Now,  really!— And  for  people  quite 
out  of  the  world,  that  nobody  ever  heard  of,  except  Lord 
(Hdborough,  who,  ages  ago,  had  some  political  con« 
nexion,  I  think  they  say,  with  the  father,"  said  Miss 
Arabella. 

"  No,  they  met  abroad,  or  something  of  that  sort," 
replied  Georgiana. 

"  Was  that  it  I  Very  likely— I  know  nothing  about 
them :  I  only  wish  they  had  staid  at  home,  where  they 
are  so  fond  of  staying,  I  hear.  You  know,  Georgiana, 
Buckhurst  told  us,  that  when  they  had  something  to  live 
upon  th^y  never,  lived  like  other  people,  but  always 
were  buried  alive  in  the  country;  and  Lady  Jane  Gran- 
ville, with  her  own  lips,  told  me,  that,  even  since  they 
lost  their  fortune,  she  had  asked  one  of  these  girls  to 
town  with  her  and  to  Tunbridge — ^Now  odly  conceive 
how  kind!  and  what  an  advantage  that  woirid  kare 


beeih-^ABdi  eaa  you  beHeve  it !  Mr*  Percy  was  «a  un*- 
acconotable,  and  they  all  so  odd,  that  they  Tefu9ed-« 
Lady  Jaoei  of  course,  will  never  ask  them  again.  But 
now,  must  not  they  be  the  silliest  creatures  in  the 
universe !" 

'*  Silly !  Oh !  dear,  no :  there  you  are  wrong,  BeU ; 
lor  you  know  they  are  all  so  wise,  and  so  learned,  so 
blue,  sueh  a  deep  blue,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing*  Uiat 
for  my  part,  I  shall  never  dare  to  opmi  my  lips  before 
them." 

^  Fortunalely,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  "  you 
hare  not  much  to  fear  from  their  learning  at  a  ball ;  and 
as  dancers  I  don't  apprehend  you  have  much  to  dread 
from  any  of  them,  even  from  the  beauty y 

'*Why,  scarcely,"  said  Miss  Georgiana:  "I  own  I 
riiall  be  curious  to  see  how  they  will  get  on^  comment 
ces  savantes  »e  tireront  tPaffmire,^  I  wonder  they  are  not 
here*  Ke^  your  eye  on  the  door,  dear  Lady  Frances 
•^-1  would  not  miss  their  entree  for  millions." 

In  vain  eyes  and  glasses  were  fixed  in  expectation 
of  l^e  arrival  of  these  devoted  objects  of  ridicule-^ 
anpther,  and  another,  and  another  came,  but  not  the 
Percys. 

The  band  was  now  ready,  and  began  to  play-*  Count 
Altenberg  entered  the  room.  Quick  as  grace  can  ven* 
ture  to  move,  Mrs.  Falconer  glided  to  receive  him. 
Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  at  the  same  moment,  com* 
posed  her  features  into  Uieir  most  becoming  position, 
and  gave  herself  a  fine  air  of  the  head.  The  count 
tK>w^  to  her — she  fanned  herself,  and  her  eye  involun^^ 
tarily  glanced,  first  at  a  brilliant  star  he  wore,  and  then 
at  her  mother,  while,  with  no  small « degree  of  anxiety, 
she  prepared  to  play  off,  on  this  decisive  evening,  i^ 
her  artillery,  to  complete  her  conquest — to  complete 
her  victory,  for  ehe  flattered  herself  that  only  the  inish- 
ing  blow  was  wanting.  In  this  belief  her  female  com- 
panions contributed  to  confirm  her,  though  probably 
they  were  all  the  time  laughing  at  her  vanity. 

Mrs.  Falconer  requested  Count  Altenberg  to  open  the 
ball  with  Lady  Frances  Arlington.  After  having  obeyed 
her  orders,  he  next  led  out  Miss  Georgiana  l^konei; 
evidently  to  her  satisfaction ;  the  more  so,  as  she  wan 
conscious  of  being  at  that  moment  the  envy  of  at  least 
half  the  company. 

Count  Altenberg,  ^te  uneomoidos  ol*  being  himself 
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the  object  of  any  attention,  seemed  to  think  onlrof 
showing  his  partner  to  adrantage ;  if  he  danced  well,  it 
appeared  to  oe  only  because  he  habitually  moyed  with 
ease  and  dignity,  and  that  whatever  he  did  he  looked 
like  a  gentleman.  His  fair  partner  danced  admirabky, 
and  now  surpassed  herself. 

It  was  repeated  to  Mrs.  Falconer,  that  Colonel  Bre- 
men, the  count's  friend,  had  told  some  one  that  the 
count  h9^  declared  he  had  nerer  seen  any  thing  equa? 
to  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  except  at  the  opera  a? 
Paris.  At  this  triumphant  moment  Miss  Georgiant 
could  hpve  seen,  with  security  and  cbmplacency,  the 
arrival  of  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  llie  more  pruden*' 
mother,  however,  was  well  satisfied  with  her  absence 
Every  thing  conspired  to  Mrs.  Falconer's  satisfaction.- 
The  ball  was  far  advanced,  and  no  Percys  appeared. 
Mrs.  Falconer  wondered,  and  deplored,  and  at  length  i!: 
came  near  the  hour  when  supper  was  ordered— the 
commissioner  inquired  whether  Mrs.  Falconer  was  cep* 
tain  that  she  had  named  the  right  day  on  the  card !   - 

"  Oh  1.  certain — But  it  is  now  so  late,  I  am  clear  they 
will  not  be  here  to-night." 

"  Very  extraordinary,  to  keep  Lord  Oldborough's  car* 
riage  and  servants !''  said  the  commissioner:  *^  they  went 
in  time,  I  am  sure,  for  I  saw  them  set  out." 

^  All  1  know  is,  that  we  have  done  every  thing  that 
is  proper,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  "  and  Lord  OldboriMigli 
cannot  blame  us — as  to  the  count,  he  seems, quite  eon- 

Mrs.  Falconer's  accent  seemed  to  imply  something 
more  than  content ;  but  this  was  not  a  proper  time  or 
place  to  contest  the  point.  The  husband  passed  oi^ 
saying  to  himself  "  Absurd !"  The  wife  went  on,  iaying 
*♦  Obstinate !" 

Count  Altenberg  Bad  led  his  partner  to  a  seat,  and  as 
soon  as  he  quitted  her,  the  young  ladies  of  her  party  all 
flattered  her,  in  congratulatory  whispers :  one  observed 
that  there  was  certainly  something  very  particular  in 
Count  Altenberg's  manner,  when  he  first  spoke  to  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer ;  another  remarked  that  he  alwajrs 
[^>oke  to  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  with  emotion  and 
embarrassment ;  a  third  declared  that  her  eye  was  fixed 
upon  the  count,  and  she  saw  him  several  times  change 
colour— all,  in  short,  agreed  that  the  count's  heart  was 
Miss  Georgiana  Falconer's  devoted  prize.     She  the 


wlule,  with  well^affected  incredulity  and  secret  com- 
placency, half  repressed  and  half  encouraged  these  re- 
marks by  frequent  exclamations  of  '*  Lai  how  can  yon 
think  so ! — ^Why  will  you  say  such  things ! — ^Dear !  how 
can  you  be  so  tormenting— so  siUy,  now,  to  have  such 
fancies ! — But  did  he  really  change  colour  ?'* — ^In  love 
with  her !  She  wondered  now  such  an  idea  could  ever 
come  into  their  heads — she  should,  for  her  part,  never 
have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing-— indeed  she  was  positive 
thev  were  mistaken.  Count  Altenberg  in  love  with  her ! 
— 0  nOy  there  could  be  notbingln  it. 

While  she  spoke,  her  eyes  followed  the  count,  who, 
quite  unconscious  of  his  danger,  undisturbed  by  any 
idea  of  Miss  Oeorgiana  Falconer  and  love,  two  ideas 
which  probably  never  had  entered  his  mind  together, 
was  carelessly  walking  down  the  room,  his  thoughts 
apparently  occupied  with  the  passing  scene.  He  had 
so  much  the  habit  of  observing  men  had  manners,  withr 
out  appearing  to  observe  them-,  that,  imder  an  air  of 
gayety,  he  carried  his  understanding,  as  it  were,4ncog- 
uito.  His  observation  glanced  on  ail  the  company  as 
he  passed.  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  lost  sight  of  him 
as  he  reached  the  end  of  the~  saloon ;  he  disappeared  in 
the  dntechamber. 

Soon  afterward  a  report  reached  her  that  the  Percy 
family  were  arrived;  that  Count  Altenberg  had  been 
particularly  struck  by  the  sight  of  one  of  the  Miss  Percys, 
and  hiad  been  overheard  to  whisper  to  his  friend'  Colonel 
Bremen,  "  Very  like  the  picture !  but  still  more  mind  in 
the  countenance  !^' 

At  hearing  this,  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  grew  first 
red  and  then  turned  pale ;  Mrs.  Falconer,  thoush  scarcely 
less  confounded,  never  changed  a  muscle  of  her  face, 
but  leaving  everybody  to  choose  their  various  comments 
upon  the  count's  words,  and  simply  saying,  "  Are  the 
Percys  come  at  last  V  she  won  her  easy  way  through 
the  crowd,  whispering  to  young  Petcalf  as  she  passed, 
'*  Now  is  your  time,  Petcalf,  my  good  creature — iQeor- 
giana  is  disengaged.'' 

Before  Mrs.  Falconer  got  to  the  antechan^ber,  another 
report  met  her,  "  that  the  Percys  had  been  overturned, 
and  had  been  terribly  hurt." 

•  "  Overturned ! — terribly  hurt  !-^Good  heavens  I"  cried 
Mrs.  Falconer,  as  she  entered  the  antechamber.  But 
the  next  person  told'her  they  were  Qot  in  the  least  hnrt. 


V 

«-«tin pressiiif  forward,  she  excbdmed,  ''lira.  Percy! 
Where  is  Mrs.  Percy  ?  My  dear  madam !  what  has 
happened!  Ckmie  tlie  wrongs  road,  did  yon?*— broken 
bridge-^And  were  you  really  oTenomed  t" 

''No,  no,  <»lyoraged  to  get  oat  and  walk  a  little 
way.** 

'*Oh!  I  am  sorry-^But  I  am  so  glad  to  see  yon  all 
eafe !— When  it  grew  late  I  grew  so  nneasy  !^  Then 
taming  towuds  Caroline,  **  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  I  am 
sore,  thoagfa  I  had  never,  till  now,  the  pleasnre  of  see- 
ing her.** 

An  introdnction  of  Caroline  by  Mrs.  Percy,  in  due 
form,  took  place.  Mrs.  Falconer  next  recognised  Mr. 
Percy,  declared  he  did  not  look  a  day  older  than  when 
she  had  seen  him  fifteen  years  before-^hen  recurring' 
to  the  ladies,  ^  Bat  my  dear  Mrs.  Percy,  are  you  sure 
that  your  shoes  are  not  wet  through  V--Oh !  my  dear' 
madam,  Miss  Percy's  are  terribly  wet !  and  Miss  Caro- 
line's!— ^Positirely,  the  young  ladies  must  go  to  my 
dressiifg-room — ^the  shoes  must  be  Med."  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner said  that  perhaps  her  daughters  coold  accommo- 
date the  Miss  Percys  with  others. 

It  was  in  Tain  that  Rosamond  protested  her  shoes 
were  not  wet,  and  that  her  sister's  were  perfectly  dry; 
a  few  specks  on  their  white  justified  Mirs*  Falconer's 
apprehensions. 

*<  Where  is  my  Arabelia!  If  there  was  anybody  I 
could  Tenture  to  trouble — ^ 

Coont  Altenberg  instantly  offered  his  services. 

''  Impossible  to  trouble  you,  coont !  But  since  you 
are  so  very  good,  perhq)s  you  could  find  one  of  my 
daughters  for  me— Miss  Falconer — ^if  you  are  so  kina» 
sir — ^Geordana  I  am  afraid  is  dancing.'' 

Miss  Fsuconer  was  found,  and  despatched  with  the 
Miss  Percys,  in  spite  of  all  they  cotud  say  to  the  con- 
trary, to  Mrs.  Falconer^s  dressing-room.  Rosamond 
was  permitted,  without  much  difficulty,  to  do  as  she 
pleased ;  but  Mrs.  Falconer's  infinite  fears  lest  Caroline 
should  catch  her  death  of  cold  could  not  be  appeased, 
till  she  had  submitted  to  change  her  shoes. 

"  Caroline !"  said  Rosamond,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Caro- 
line !  do  not  put  on  those  shoes—'they  are  too  large — 
you  will  never  be  able  to  dance  in  them." 

"  I  know  that— but  I  am  content.  It  is  better  to  3neld 
than  to  debate  the  point  any  longer,"  said  Caroline. 


•s. 

WheQ  they  retamed  to  the  ball-room,  Coant  Alten* 
berg  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  Mr.  Percy  i  but 
Mrs.  Falconer  observed  that  the  count  saw  Miss  Caro- 
line  Perc^  the  moment  she  reappeared. 

"  Now  is  not  it  extraordinary,'^  thought  she,  "  when 
Georgiana  dances  so  well !  is  infinitely  more  fashion- 
able, and  so  charmingly  dressed !  What  can  strike  him 
so  much  in  this  girPs  appearance  V 

It  was  not  her  appearance  that  struck  him.  He  was 
too  well  accustomed  to  see  beauty  and  fashion  in  public 
places  to  be  caught  at  first  sight  by  a  handsome  face, 
or  by  a  young  lady^s  exhibition  of  her  personal  graces 
at  a  ball ;  but  a  favourable  impression  had  been  made  on 
his  mind  by  what  he  had  previously  heard  of  Miss  Carob- 
line  Percy>  conduct  and  character :  her  appearance  con- 
firmed this  impression  precisely,  because  she  had  not  the 
practised  air  of  a  professed  beauty,  because  she  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  to  be  thinking  of  herself,  or  to  expect 
admiration.  This  was  really  uncommon,  aiui  therefore 
it  fixed  the  attention  of  a  man  like  Count  Altenbeig. 
He  asked  Caroline  to  dance;  she  declined  dancing. 
Mr.  Temple  engaged  Rosamond,  and  the  moment  he  led 
her  away,  the  count  availed  himself  of  her  place,  and  a 
conversation  commenced,  which  soon  made  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner regret  that  Caroline  had  declined  dancing.  Though 
the  count  was  a  stranger  to  the  Percy  family,  yet  there 
were  many  subjects  of  common  interest  of  which  he* 
knew  how  to  avail  himself.  He  began  by  speaking  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  of  the  pleasure  he  had  had  in  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  him,  of  the  circumstance  which  led 
to  this  acquaintance :  then  he  passed  to  Lord  Oldborpugh 
— to  M.  de  TourviUe — ^to  the  shipwreck.  He  paused  at 
Percy-hall,  for  he  felt  for  those  to  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing.. They  understood  himy  but  they  did  not  avoid  the 
subject ;  he  then  indulged  himself  in  the  pleasure  of  re- 
peating some  of  the  expressions  of  attachment  to  their 
old  landlord,  and  of  honest  affection  and  gratitude,  which 
he  had  heard  from  the  peasants  in  the  village. 

Mrs.  Falconer  moved  away  the  moment  she  foresaw 
this  part  of  the  conversation ;  but  she  was  only  so  far 
removed  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  her  taking  any 
part  in  it,  or  of  appearing  to  hear  what  it  might  be  awk- 
ward for  her  to  hear,  considering  her  intimacy  with  Sir 
Robert  Percy.  She  began  talking  to  an  old  lady  about 
her  late  illness,  of  which  sh^  longed  to  hear  from  hes 
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own  lips  all  the  particiilan ;  and  while  the  old  lady  told 
her  case,  Mrs.  Falconer,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and 
makings,  at  proper  intervals,  all  the  appropriate  changes 
of  countenance  requisite  to  express  tender  sympathy, ' 
alarm,  horror,  astonishment,  ana  Joyful  congratulation, 
contrived,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  whole  progress 
of  fever,  and  the  administration  ofhalf  the  medicines  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  to  hear  everything  that  was 
said  by  Count  Altenberg,  and  not  to  lose  a  word  that 
was  uttered  by  Caroline.  Mrs.  Falconer  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  know  what  would  be  said  about  the 
picture  in  the  gallery  at  Percy-hall,  with  which  the 
oount  had  been  so  much  charmed.  When  he  got  into 
the  gallery,  Mrs.  Falconer  listened  with  breathless 
eagerness,  yet  still  smiling  on  the  old  lady's  never-end- 
ing history  of  her  convalescence,  and  of  a  shawl  un- 
doubtedly Turkish,  with  the  true,  inestimable,  inimitable 
little  border. 

Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  picture— bat  a  pause  im- 
plied more  to  alarm  Mrs.  Falconer  than  could  have  been 
expressed  by  the  most  flattering  compliment. 

Mrs.  Falconer  wondered  why  supper  was  so  late. 
She  sent  to  order  that  it  might  be  served  as  soon  as 
possible ;  but  her  man,  or  her  gentleman,  cook  was  not 
a  person  to  be  hurried.  Three  successive  messengers 
were  sent  in  vain.  He  knew  his  importance,  and  pre- 
served his  dignity.  The  caramel  was  not  ready,  and 
nothing  could  make  him  dispense  with  its  proper  ap- 
pearance. 

How  much  depended  on  this  caramel !  How  muehy 
of  which  the  cook  never  dreamed !  How  much  Mrs. 
Falconer  suffered  during  this  half  hour,  and  suffered 
with  a  smiling  countenance !  How  much,  with  a  scowl-, 
ing  brow.  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  made  poor  Petcalf 
endure ! 

Every  thing  conspired  to  discomfit  Mrs.  Falconer, 
She  saw  the  manner  in  which'all  the  principal  gentry  in 
the  county,  one  after  another,  expressed  satisfaction 
at  meeting  the  Percy  family.  She  sa^  the  regard  and 
vespect  with  which  they  were  addressed,  notwithstand- 
ing their  loss  of  fortune  and  station.  It  was  quite 
astonishing  to  Mrs.  Falconer.  Everybody  in  the  rooms, 
except  her  own  set  of  town  friends,  seemed  so  strangely 
interested  about  this  family.  '*  How  provoking  that  I 
was  obliged  to  ask  them  here !  And  Count  Altenberg 
sees  and  hears  all  this!**    . 


1re»-4]l  this  coniRnned,  by  tlie  testimony  of  ttaor 
eouals  in  rank,  the  favourable  ideas  he  had  first  received 
Of  the  Percys  from  their  inferiors  and  dependants. 
Every  person  who  spoke  to  or  of  Caroline-r-and  he 
heard  many  speak  of  her  who  had  known  her  from 
childhood-^showed  affection  in  their  cowitenance  and 
manner. 

At  length  supper  was  announced,  and  Mrs.  Falconer 
requested  Count  Altenberg  would  take  Lady  Frances 
Arlington  into  the  supper-room.  Miss  Georgiana  Fal- 
coner was  anxious  to  sit  as  near  as  possible  to  her  dear 
Lady  Frances^  and  this  was  happily  accomplished. 

The  count  was  more  than  usually  agreeable;  but 
whether  this  arose  from  his  desire  to  please  the  ladies 
who  sat  beside  him,  or  those  who  sat  opposite  to  him, 
those  to  whom  he  was  in  politeness  bound  to  address 
his  conversation,  or  those  whose  attention  he  might 
hope  it  would  attract,  were  questions  of  diflicult  solii- 
Mon. 

As  they  were  returning  into  the  ball-room,  Rosamond 
Watched  ner  opportunity,  made  her  way  along  a  passage 
which  led  to  Mrs.  Falconer's  dressing-room,  seized  her 
sister's  shoes,  returned  with  the  prize  before  Caroline 
reached  the  antechamber,  and  unseen  by  all,  made  her 
put  them  on — '*  Now  promise  me  not  to  refuse  to  dance, 
{f  you  are  asked  again." 

Count  Altenberg  engaged  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer 
the  first  two  dances — when  these  were  finished,  he 
asked  Caroline  to  dance,  and  Mrs.  Falconer,  who  dreaded 
the  renewal  of  conversation  between  them,  and  who 
knew  nothing  of  Rosamond's  counter-manceuvre  about 
the  shoes,  was  surprised  and  rejoiced  when  she  saw 
Caroline  comply,  and  suffer  herself  to  be  led  out  hj 
Count  Altenberg.  But  Miss  Georgiana,  who  had  ob^ 
served  that  {losamond  danced  well,  had  fears— the 
mother's  hopes  ir^re  disappointed,  the  daughter's  fears 
were  justified.  Caroline  showed  all  the.  capability  of 
dancing  without  being  a  dancer,  and  it  certainly  did  not 
escape  the  count's  oteervation  that  she  possessed  what 
is  most  desirable  ^i  female  accomplishments,  the  power 
to  excel  without  the  wish  to  display.  Immediately 
afleir  she  had  finished  these  dances,  the  favour  of  her 
band  was  solicited  by  a  certain  Colonel  SpandriQ. 
Colonel  Spandrill,  celebrated  for  his  fashionable  address 
and  personal  aecompliBlNneiits,  had  been  the  h<^>ed-for 
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paftner  of  mafiy  rival  ladies,  and  bis  choice  excited  no 
small  degpree  of  emotion.  However,  it  was  settled  tbat 
he  only  dacced  with  Miss  Percy  because  Mrs.  Falconer 
had  made  it  her  particular  request.  One  of  these  ladies 
declared  she  had  overheard  that  request ;  Colonel  Span- 
drill  Uien  was  safe  from  all  blame,  but  the  fall  fire  of  their 
resentment  was  directed  against  poor  Caroline.  Every 
feature  of  her  face  was  criticised,  and  even  the  minutiae 
of  her  dress.  They  all  allowed  that  she  was  handsome, 
but  each  found  some  different  fault  with  her  style  of 
beauty.  It  was  curious  to  observe  how  this  secondary 
class  of  young  ladies,  who  had  without  discomfiture  or 
emotion  seen  Caroline  the  object  of  Counf  Altenberg's 
attention,  were  struck  with  indignation  the  moment 
they  suspected  her  of  pleasing  Colonel  Spandrill.  Envy 
seldom  takes  two  steps  at  once :  it  is  always  excited  l^ 
the  fear  of  losing  the  proximate  object  of  ambition :  it 
never  exists  without  some  mixture  of  hope  as  well  as 
of  fear.  These  ladies  having  no  hope  of  captivating 
Count  Altenberg,  Caroline  did  not  then  appear  to  be 
their  rival;  but  now  that  they  dreaded  her  competitioa 
with  a  man  whom  thev  had  hopes  of  winning,  they 
pulled  her  to  pieces. without  mercy. 

The  Miss  Falconers  and  their  quadrille  set  were  rest- 
ing themselves,  while  this  country  dance  was  going  on. 
Miss  Georgiana  was  all  the  time  endeavouring  to  en- 
gage Count  Altenberg  in  conversation.  By  all  the 
m^em  arts  of  coc^uetry,  so  insipid  to  a  man  of  ^le 
world,  so  contemptible  to  a  man  of  sense,  she  tried  to 
recall  the  attention  of  the  count.  Politeness  obliged 
him  to  seem  to  listen,  and  he  endeavoured  to  keep  up 
that  kind  of  conversation  which  is  suited  to  a  ball-room ; 
but  he  relapsed  continually  into  revery,  till  at  last,  pro- 
voked by  his  absence  of  mind,  Miss  Georgiana,  unable 
to  conceal  her  vexation,  unjustly  threw  the  blame  upon 
her  health.  She  complained  of  the  headach,  of  heat, 
of  cold,  of  country  dances — such  barbarous  things  1«- 
How  could  any  one  bear  any  thing  but  quadrilles  T  Then 
the  music — ^the  band  was  horrid ! — ^they  played  vastly 
too  fast — shocking !  there  was  no  such  thing  as  keeping 
time--*did  not  Count  Altenberg  think  so  1 

Count  Altenberg  was  at  that  moment  beating  time 
with  his  foot,  in  exact  cadence  to  Miss  Caroline  Percy** 
dancing :  Miss  Falconer  saw  this,  but  not  till  she  had 
uttered  her  question,  not  till  it  had  been  observed  by  all 


her  comiMiiiODs.  loAy  FranGes  Arlington  half  smOadf, 
and  half  a  smile  instantly  appeared  along:  a  whole  line 
of  ^oung  ladies.  Miss  Oeorgfana  suddenly  became 
sensible  that  she  was  exposed  to  the  ridicnle  or  sarcastic 
pity  of  those  who  bat  an  hour  before  had  flattered  her 
m  the  grossest  manner :  she  had  expected  to  produce  a 

S'«at  meet  at  this  ball— she  saw  another  preferred, 
or  spirits  sank,  and  eren  the  powers  of  affectation 
failed.  The  struggle  between  the  fine  lady  and  the  wo- 
man eeased.  Passion  always  conqneis  art  at  a  coup  de 
mmn.  When  any  strong  emotion  of  the  soul  is  excited* 
the  natural  character,  temper,  and  manners,  seldom  fail 
to  break  through  all  that  is  factitious— those  who  had 
seen  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  onl^  through  the  rail  of 
affectation  were  absolutely  astonished  at  the  change 
that  appeared  when  it  was  thrown  aside.  By  the  count 
the  metamprphosis  was  unnoticed,  for  he  was  intent  on 
another  object ;  but  by  many  of  the  spectators  it  was 
beheld  widfi  open  surprise,  or  secret  contempt.  She 
exhibited  at  this  moment  the  picture  of  a  disappointed 
coquette— the  spasm  of  jealousy  had  seized  her  heart ; 
and,  unable  to  conceal  or  endure  the  pain  in  this  convul* 
sion  of  mind,  she  forgot  all  grace  and  decorum.  Her 
mother  fVom  afar  saw  the  danger  at  this  crisis,  and  came 
to  her  relief.  The  danger  in  Mrs.  Falconer^  opinion 
was,  that  the  young  ladjr's  want  of  temper  should  be 
seen  by  Count  Altenberg ;  she  therefore  carried  him  off 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  to  show  him,  as  she  said, 
**  a  bassoon  player,  who  was  the  exact  image  of  Ho- 
garth's enraged  musician.** 

In  the  mean  time  Oolpnel  Spandrill  and  Caroline  had 
finished  their  dance ;  and  the  colonel,  who  made  it  k 
principle  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  prettiest  woman 
m  the  room,  was  now,  after  his  manner,  payins^  *  his 
adorations  to  his  fair  partner.  Promising  himself  that 
he  should  be  able  to  recede  or  advance  as  he  thought 
proper,  be  used  a  certain  happy  ambiguitj^  of  phrase, 
which,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood, or  rather  according  to  the  tone  and  look  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  says  every  thing — or  nothing 
With  prudent  caution,  he  began  with  darts,  flames, 
wounds,  and  anguish  ;  words  which  every  military  man 
holds  himself  pririleged  to  use  towalfds  every  fine 
woman  he  meets.  Darts,  flames,  wounds,  and  anguish 
were  of  no  avail.    The  colonel  went  on,  as  (!ar  as  bright 
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eyeo— bewitching  smiles— and  heavenly  grace.  Still 
without  effect.  With  astonishment  he  perceived  thai 
xbe  girl,  who  looked  as  if  she  had  never  heard  that  she 
was  handsome,  received  the  full  fire  of  his  flattery  with 
the  composure  of  a  veteran  inured  to  public  admira* 
lion. 

Mrs.  Falconer  was  almost  as  much  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed by  this  as  the  colonel  could  be.  She  had 
ourposely  introduced  the  gallant  Colonel  Spandrill  to 
>he  Miss  Percys,  in  hopes  that  Caroline's' head  mig]|t 
oe  affected  by  flattery ;  and  that  she  might  not  then 
retam  all  that  dignity  of  manner  which,  as  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner h$id  sense  enough  to  see,  was  her  distinguishing 
«charm  in  the  eyes  of  the  count.  Frustrated,  and  dread*- 
ing  every  instant  that  with  all  her  address  she  should 
%m  be  able  to  manage  her  Georgiana's  temper,  Mrs. 
Falconer  became  excessively  impatient  for  the  departure 
of  the  Percy  family. 

-  '^  Mr.  Falconer !"  cried  she ;  "  Commissioner !  Mrs. 
Percy  ordered  her  carriage  a  considerable  time  ago. 
They  have  a  great  way  to  return,  and  a  dreadful  road— - 
I  am  uneasy  about  them — do,  pray,  be  so  good  to  see 
what  detains  her  carriage." 

The  commissioner  wint  out  of  the  room,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterward  returned,  and  taking  Mrs.  Falconer 
aside,  said,  "  I  have  something  to  teU  you,  my  dear, 
that  will  surprise  you — ^indeed  I  can  scarcely  believe  it. 
Long  as  I  have  known  Lord  Oldborough,  I  never  knew 
him  to  do  or  think  of  doing  such  a  thing — and  he  ill--  . 
at  least  ill  enough  with  the  gout,  for  an  excuse-— an  ex- 
cuse he  thought  sufficient  for  the  whole  county— -and 
there  are  people  of  so  much  more  consequence — ^I  pro- 
test I  cannot  understand  iU'* 

•*  Understand  what,  commissioner  1— Will  you' tell  m& 
what  has  happened,  and  you  may  be  as  much  surprised 
as  you  please  afterward?  Lord  Oldborough  has  the 
gout,"  added  she,  in  an  accent  which  expressed '' We2/» 
aU  the  world  knows  thaty 

''  Lord  Oldborough's  own  confidential  man  Rodney, 
you  know — " 

"  Well,  well,  Rodney,  I  do  know—what  of  him  1" 

" He  is  herer— I  have  seenhim  this  instant^from  his  ' 
Jord,  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Percy,  to  let  him  know  that 
there  are  apartments  prepared  for  him  and  all  hisfaooily 
9i  Clermont-park ;  and  that  he  insists  upon  their  not 
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■ » 

returning  this  night  to  the  Hills,  lest  the  ladies  slioiild 
be  tiredn" 

"  Lord  Oldborough  !'*  repeated  Mrs.  Falconer;  '*  Lord 
Oldborongh  !-^the  ladies ! — Clermont-park !  where  none 
bat  persons  of  the  first  distinction  are  invited  P 

**Ay,  now  yon  are  surprised,*'  cried  the  commis- 
sioner. 

**  Surprised !  beyond  all  power  of  expression,"  said 
Mrs.  Falconer. 

^  Beyond  all  power  of  dissimulation,"  she  should  have 
said.  ' 

"  Count  Altenberg,  too,  going  to  hand  them  to  their 
carriage — going  to  Clermont-park  with  them-^I  wish  to 
Heaven,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer  to  herself,  ^*  I  had  never 
given  this  unfortunate  ball !" 

Mrs.- Falconer  was  mistaken  in  this  idea.  It  was  not 
the  circumstance  of  meeting  Caroline  at  a  ball  that 
made  this  impression  on  Count  Altenberg;  wherever 
be  had  seen  her,  if  he  had  had  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing, and  of  observing  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  her 
manner,  the  same  effect  would  have  been  prcniuced--^ 
but  in  fact  Mrs.  Falconer's  fears  and  her  daughter's 
jealousy  had  much  magnified  the  truth.  Count  Aiten*^ 
berg  had  not,  as  they  fancied^  fallen  desperately  in  love 
at  first  sight  with  Caroline — ^he  had  only  been  pleased 
and  interested  sufficiently  to  make  him  desirous  to  see 
more  of  her.  CaroUne,  though  so  much  the  object  of 
jealousy,  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  she  had  made 
a  conquest — she  simply  thought  the  count's  conversa- 
tion ngreeafole,  and  she  was  g£id  that  she  should  see  him 
again  at  breakfast  the  next  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Ma.  and  Mrs.  Percy  accepted  of  Lord  Oldborough's 
invitation.  Thev  found  apartments  prepared  for  them 
at  Clermont-park,  and  servants  ready  to  attend,  with 
the  officious  promptitude  with  which  a  gifeat  man's  do* 
mestics  usually  wait  upon  those  who  are  supposed  to 
stand  high  in.their  master's  favour.  ' 

During  his  illneto  Lord  Oldboiough  had  always  break- 
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fiisted  in  his  room;  but  bis  lordship  appeared  at  Um 
breakfast-table  the  morning  after  the  ball,  ready  to  re^ 
ceive  his  guests.     Nothing  could  be  more  gracious, 
more  polite,  more  kind,  than  his  reception  of  Mr.  Percy 
and  his  family.    From  the  moment  he  was  introduced 
to  the  wife  and  daughters  of  his  friend*  he  seemed  to 
throw  aside  the  reserve  and  coldness  of  his  manner*^ 
to  forget  at  once  the  statesman  and  the  mimster,  the 
affairs  of  Europe  and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet — ^to 
live  entirely  for  the  present  moment  and  the  i^esent 
company.    The  company  consisted  of  the  Percy  famiijri 
Count  Altenberg,  ana  Mr.  Temple.    It  was  a  common 
practice  with  Lord  (Hdborough  to   set  conversation 
a^-going,  then  to  become  silent,  and  retire  to  his  own 
thoughts— he  would  just  throw  the  ball,  and  leave  others 
to  run  for  it.    But  now  he  condescended  at  least  to  join 
in  the  pursuit,  though  apparently  without  ambition  Mf 
obtain  distinction  in  the  race.     After  breakfast  *he 
showed  the  ladies  into  his  library  f  and,  as  he  was  Mmk 
self  disabled,  requested  Mr.  Temple  to  take  down  such 
books  or  prints  as  he  thought  most  worthy  of  their 
attention.    Literature  had  been  neglected,  perhaps  nn-* 
dervsdued,  by  Lord  Oldborough,  since  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  pditics ;  but  he  could  at  will  recall  the  clas* 
sical  stores  of  his  youth ;  and  on  modem  books  his  quick 
eye  and  ear,  joined  to  his  strong  and  rapid  judgment, 
enabled  him  to  decide  better  than  mahy  who  make  it 
the  only  business  of  their  lives  to  read.     Even  Mr< 
Percy,  who  knew  him  best,  was  surprised;  and  still 
more  surprised  was  Mr.  Temple,  who  bad  seen  him  in 
varieties  of  company,  some  of  the  highest  rank  and 
fashion  both  in  wit  and  literature,  where  his  lordship 
had  appeared  either  absent  of  mind  or  a  silent  listener  f 
but  he  now  exerted  those  powers  of  conversation  which 
he  usually  suffered  to  lie  dormant.    Instead  of  waiting 
in  proud  expectation  that  those  who  were  in  his  company 
should  prove  their  claims  to  his  attention,  he  now  pro- 
duced his  own  intellectual  treasures ;  evidently  not  for 
the  vanity  of  display,  but  to  encourage  Ins  grueste  to 
produce  those  talents  which  he  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  possessed.    It  aj^eared  to  be  his  sole 
object,  his  pride  and  pleasure,  to  pay  attention  to  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  his  friend ;  and  to  show  them  and 
him  to  advantage  to  an  illustrious  foreigner. 
**  Yes  "  said  he,  apart  to  Count  Altenbergy  ^  I  am 
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pTond  to  show  you  a  specimen  of  a  cultiraled  indepen- 
dent country  gentleman  and  his  family.'* 

With  his  usual  penetration,  Lord  Oldborough  soOn 
discerned  the  characteristics  of  each  of  the  ladies  of 
this  family-^the  good  sense  and  good  breeding  of  Mrs. 
Percy,  the  wit  and  generous  isimplicity  of  Rosamond, 
the  magnanimity  and  the  superior  understanding  of 
Caroline.  As  instances  of  these  different  qualities 
appeared,  his  quick  and  brightening  eye  marked  his  ap- 
probation, sometimes  by  a  glance  at  Count  Altenberg, 
by  a  nod  to  Mr.,  Temple,  or  by  a  congtatulatory  smile 
as  he  turned  to  Mr.-  Percy.  , 

'*  I  now  comprehend,"  said  his  lordship,  "  why  Mr. 
Percy  could  never  be  induced  to  take  a  part*  in  public 
business.  Ladies^  you  have  done  a  great  injury  to  your 
country— -you  have  made  this  gentleman  too  happy  in 
domestic  life." 

Lord  Oldborough  spoke  this  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  and 
with  a  8mile>~4nit  the  smile  was  succeeded  by  a  deep 
sigh,  fwd  dark  gloom  of  countenance.  At  this  moment 
one  of  his  secretaries,  Mr.  Shaw,  came  in  with  papers 
to  be  signed.  The  minister  reappeared.  Lord  Oidbor- 
ough's  mind  turned  instantly  to  business ;  he  withdrew 
to  a  table  apart,  sat  down,  and  began  to  look  over  the 
first  p9per  that  was  laid  before  him.  Mr.  Percy  rang 
the  bell,  and  something  was  said  about  not  intruding  on 
his  lordship^s  time-— he  looked  up :  "  Mr.  Temple,  you 
are  free.  Mr.  Shaw  shall  finish  whatever  letters  it  is 
necessary  should  be  written  this  morning.  You  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  with  your  friends.  It  is  a 
^e^sure  you  deserve,  sir,  and  can  appreciate.  Mrs. 
Percy  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  grounds — ^you  wiU 
show  them  to  these  ladies.  I  am  a  prisoner  still,"  said 
his  lordship,  looking  down  at  his  gouty  hand,  **  and 
always  shall  be  a  prisoner,^'  added  he,  tuning  his  eye 
upon  the  papers  which  Mr.  Shaw  held. 

The  ladies,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Temple,  and  by 
Count  Altehberg,  went  out  to  walk.  Mr.  Percy  staid 
one  moment  to  ei^press  his  sense  of  the  extraordinary  po- 
Uteness  and  kindness  with  which  Lord  Oldborough  had 
honoured  him  and  his  family. 

**  You  owe  me  no  thanks,  my  dear  sir.  Kindness  can 
be  repaid  only  by  kindness.  It  is  a  species  of  debt, 
which  in  the  coursq  of  my  life  I  have  selaom  been  callefl 
upon  to  pay."  „ 
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This  was  said  not  in  a  voice  either  of  sentiment  or 
of  compliment,  but  rather  in  an  austere  tone,  and  wiUi 
a  stern  countenance  of  conquered  emotion.  Without 
lootdng:  at  Mr.  Percy,  he  received  and  answered  the 
farewell  shake  of  the  hand ;  his  lips  were  instantly  after 
strongly  compressed ;  and,  taking  up  his  pen,  the  man 
was  again  absorbed  in  the  minister^ 

Mr.  Percy  joined  the  party  who  were  going  to  walk 
in  the  park.  Count  Altenberg  had  been  unusually  silent 
in  Lord  Oldborough's  company:  with  the  becoming 
deference  of  a  young  man,  in  the  presence  of  one  supe- 
rior in  age,  and  in  high  situation,  ne  had  listened  eager 
to  learn,  instead  of  impatient  to  talk.  Attention  of 
course  now  turned  upon  him,  as  the  stranger  and  the 
foreigner. 

With  the  same  perfect  taste  and  good-breeding  with 
which  he  knew  how  to  pay  honour  due,  he  received  it, 
and  appeared  as  much  at  his  ease  whether  he  was  in  the 
shade  or  the  light,  whether  he  was  unnoticed  or  the 
object  of  general  attention.  He  had  that  air  of  self- 
possession,  which  characterizes  a  person  secure  of  his 
own  resources,  and  not  afraid  to  produce  his  abilities. 

The  conversation  turned  at  first  upon  the  beauties  of 
nature — Clermont-park  was  one  of  the  really  magnifi- 
cent places  in  England  which  an  Englishman  may  feel 
proud  to  show  to  a  foreigner. 

Count  Altenberg  politely  and  justljr  observed  how 
different  the  country  seats  of  our  nobility  are  from  the 
ruinous  and  comfortless  chateaux  of  most  of  the  French 
nobility. 

Clermont-park,  however,  was  not  new  to  the  count. 
Commissioner  Falconer  had  the  day  after  his  arrival 
showii  him  everything  that  was  to  be  seen:  his  atten- 
tion, therefore,  as  they  pursued  their  walk,  was  itoi  so 
much  distracted  by  external  objects  as  to  prevent  him 
from  wishing  to  converse.  Finding  that  Mr.  Percy  had 
travelled  he  spoke  of  Switzerland  and  Italy ;  and  without 
any  of  the  jargon  of  a  connoisseur,  showed  that  he  felt 
with  sensibility  and  enthusiasm  the  beautiful  andsuUime. 
It  soon  appeared  that  he  had  seen  various  countries, 
not  merely  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  and  a  poet,  but  of  a 
philosophical  traveller,  who  can  allow  for  the  differences 
of  national  taste,  and  discern  how  its  variations  are  in- 
fluenced by  climate,  education,  government,  and  local 
circumstances.    In  his  rapid  panorama  of  foreign  cotm  • 
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tries,  he  showed  variety  of  knowledge,  and  wKLoat 
illiberal  prejudice  against  any  nation,  an  amiable  pre- 
dilection for  his  native  country.  Next  to  his  own 
country  he  preferred  England,  which,  as  he  said,  by  the 
mother's  side  he  might  call  his  own.  She  had  early 
instilled  into  him  an  ^miration  for  our  free  constitu- 
tion, and  a  love  of  our  domestic  habits;  but  he  had 
never  before  visited  this  country,  and  he  was  particu- 
larly desirous  to  obtain  an  accurate  know  lodge  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  manners  and  modes  of  Life  of  ks  in- 
habitants. He  seemed  thus  eager  to  obtain  information, 
not  merely  to  gratify  a  cursory  or  selfish  curiosity,  but 
'with  a  view  to  the  future,  and^with  a  hope  of  doing  per- 
manent good.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  not  only  a 
philosophical  but  abenevolent  traveller,  to  whom  nothing 
that  concerns  his  fellow-creatures  is  foreign  or  indif- 
ferent. His  treasuring  up  all  he  had  seen  abroad,  that 
could  be  useful,  at  home,  reminded  Caroline  of  Colonel 
Hungerfoird ;  but  she  observed  that  Count  Altenberg's 
views  were  more  enlarged ;  he  was  unbiased  by  pro- 
fessional habits ;  his  sphere  of  action  was  higher ;.  heir 
to  extensive  property,  with  all  the  foreign  rights  of 
territorial  dominion  hereditarily  his ;  and  with  a  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  the  political  power  of  ministerial 
station ;  plans  which  in  other  circumstances  might  have 
been  romantic,  with  Count  Albert's  prospects  and  abili- 
ties, were  within  the  bounds  of  sound  judgment  and 
actual  practicability.  But  whatever  these  intentions 
might  be,  they  were  only  to  be  inferred  from  his  con- 
versation ;  he  scarcely  spoke  of  himself,  or  of  his  own 
designs ;  whatev  er  he  was  led  to  say  on  such  subjects, 
he  seemed,  immediately^  after  he  had  said  it,  to  feel  as 
an  impropriety,  net  justified  by  the  slight  interest  which 
the  acquaintance  of  a  few  hours  could  inspire. 
•  He  changed  the  conversation  by  asking  some  ques- 
tions about  a  celebrated  English  writer.  In  return  for 
the  information  Mr.  Percy  gave  him,  he  spoke  of  some 
recent  foreign  publications, — ^related  several  anecdotes 
of  literary  foreigners.  His  anecdotes  were  interesting, 
because^  in  each,  there  was  something  characteristic 
of  the  individu^,  or  illustrative  of  some  general  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature.  To  gratify  Mr.  Percy  the  count 
spoke  of  some  public  events  of  which  he  had  had  means 
of  obtaining  information.  He  had  not  neglected  any 
of  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  and,  whether  he  talked 
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of  ciTil  or  military  affairs,  he  showed  the  aame  efidmt 
knowledge,  and  the  same  superior  ability. 

Caroline,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm,  listened  with  a 
countenance  full  of  intelligence,  animationi  and  sym- 
pathy :  she  looked  alternately  at  the  count  and  at  her 
father,  whose  satisfaction  she  saw  and  enjoyed.  Feel- 
ing: that  he  was  appreciated  by  the  father,  ins|»red  by 
the  charms  of  the  daughter,  and  excited  by  the  idea  be 
had  formed  of  her  character.  Count  Altenberg  had 
indeed  been  uncommonly  agreeable,  entertaining,  and 
eloquent.  During  this  walk,  though  Caroline  said  but 
^ittle,  yet  that  little,  to  a  man  of  the  count's  dtscem- 
m^ji.,  W9JB  sufficient  to  show  good  judgment  and  great 
capacity.  This  increased  the  admiration  and  interest 
which  her  beauty,  and  mannen  and  all  he  had  heard 
of  her  conduct  created. 

It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  cL.j*acteristic8  of  genius, 
that'  it  is  able  quickly  to  discover  and  elicit  genius 
wherever  it  exists.  It  is  certain  that,  with  the  celerity 
of  intuition,  of  sympathy,  or  of  practised  penetration, 
Count  Albert  perceived  Caroline's  intellectual  superi- 
ority. He  had  been,  at  first,  .curious  to  discovA* 
whether  her  mental  qualifications  were  equal  to  her  ex. 
traordinary  personal  beauty ;  but  he  had  soon  forgotten 
his  inteption  of  trying  her  abilities  in  unxiety  '^o  con- 
vince her  of  his  own.  The  whole  turn  and  styU  of  his 
conversation  now  proved,  more  than  any  compliment 
could  possibly  have  shown,  the  high  opinioa  he  had 
of  her  understanding,  and  ot  the  elevation  of  her  mind. 
A  woman  may  always  judge  of  the  real  estimation 
in. which  she  \p  held  by  the  conversation  which  is 
addressed  to  her. 

All  this  time,  where  were  Rosamond,  Mrs.  Percy, 
and  Mr.  Temple  ?  Mr.  Temple  had  taken  them  to  see  a 
fine  view ;  Mr.  Percy  proposed  to  sit  down  and  quietly 
wait  their  return;  Caroline  and  the  count  seemed  to 
have  no  objection  to  oblige  him,  and  they  placed  them- 
selves under  a  spreading  beech.  They  had  not  been 
seated  .many  miimtes  before  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  Commissioner  Falboner,  who  came, 
by  a  cross  path,  from  the  house. 

"  At  last  I  have  found  you.  What  a  prodigious  walk 
you  have  taken!"  cried  the  commissioner,  wiping  his 
forehead.  "  But  where's  Mrs.  Percy  and  the  rest  of 
your  party  ?    I  have  so  walked  to  catch  you-*rode  over 
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%m  purpose  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  ladies  before 
they  retiira  home — and  I  copie  charge  d'affaires  from 
Mrs.  Falconet  to  Mrs.  Percy.  I  mast  see  Mrs.  Percy : 
oh,  here  she  i»,  coming  down  the  hill — ay,  from  the  paint 
of  view.  Mercy!  how  you  have  walked! — ^I  am  not 
equ«il  to  the  grand  tour, — it  kills  me!  But  I  am  so 
sorry  I  was  not  here  time  enough  to  do  the  honours 
of  Clermont-park,  as  liOrd  Oldborough  is  confined. 
Who  has  Mrs.  Percy  for  her  cicerone?  Ha.^  Mr. 
Tenaple,—- 1  thought  he  was  always  so  busy— deputed 
by  Lord  Oldborough — ^really! — Hum! — ^I  hope  Lord 
Oldborough  did  not  conceive  that  there  was  any  want 
of  empresstment  on  my  part — ^I  should  have  been  here  a 
full  hour  sooner,  but  tnat  my  ladies  wore  so  late  at 
breakfast  after  sitting  up-~and  1  thought  your  ladies 
might  have  been  fatigued  too — butMiss  Caroline  Percy, 
i  see,  fresh  as  a  rose^-" 

The  commissioner  then,  as  if  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  paid  Caroline  a  profusion  of  compliments  upon 
her  appearance  the  preceding  night — numbered  on  his 
fingers  the  conquests  she  had  msuie,  and  the  hearts  she 
had  broken.  Mrs.  Percy,  Rosamond,  and  Mr.  Temple 
came  up;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  expressed  their 
raptures  on  the  beauty  of  this  view,  the  commissioner 
presented  his  note  from  Mrs.  Falconer  to  Mrs.  Percy, 
to  which,  he  said,  he  was  most  anxious  to  be  the  bearer 
of  a  favourable  answer,  as  he  knew  that  he  should 
otherwise  be  ill  received  at  home,  and  the  disappoint* 
roent  would  be  great.  The  note  contained  a  pressing 
invitation  to  a  play,  which  the  young  people  at  Fal- 
coner-cburt  had  it  in  contemplation  to  represent. 
Whpther  it  was  to  be  Zara  or  Cato  they  had  not  yet 
positively  decided:  for  Cato  they  were  in  terrible  dis- 
tres5  for  a  Marcia ;  could  Miss  Caroline  Percy  be  pre<- 
vaitnd  upon  to  try  Marcia?  She  would  look  the  part 
so  well,  and,  no  doubt,  act  it  so  well.  Or,  if  she  pre- 
fened  Zara,  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  would,  with 
pleasure,  take  the  part  of  the  confidante.  Dresses  in 
great  forwardness,  Turkish  or  Roman,  convertible  in  a 
few  hours'  notice,  should  wait  Miss  Percy's  decision. 

"  WeU,  my  dear  Caroline,  what  say  you  T'  cried  Mrs. 
Percy. 

Caroline  was  going  to  answer. 

*'  No,  no,  don't  answer  yet,"  interrupted  the  commis- 
sioner: **let  me  add,  what  I  find  Mrs.  Falconer  took  it 
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for  granted  I  would  say,  that  there  can  be  no  poasiUe 

difictdty  or  inconyenience  about  the  goings  and  com- 
ings, and  horses  and  carriages,  and  beds,  and  all  those 
sort  of  things — for  our  horses  and  carriages  can  have 
nothing  to  do  while  the  ladies  are  rehearsing^shall 
attend  you  any  day— any  hour — and  beds  we  can  con- 
trive :  so,  I  beseech  you,  let  none  of  these  vulgar  sub- 
lunary considerations  deprive  us  of  a  Zara  or  a  Marcia. 
But  say,  which  shall  it  be? — ^Which  character,  my 
charming  cousin,  Will  you  do  us  the  honour  and  pleasure 
to  take  1" 

Count  Altenberg  advanced  a  step,  full  of  eager  ex- 
pectation. When  he  heard  Caroline  pronounce,  with 
great  politeness,  a  refusal,  for  the  first  moment  he 
fooked  disappointed,  but  the  nesct  seemed  satisfied  and 

e eased.  It  would  have  highly  gratified  and  interested 
m  to  have  seen  Carohne  act  either  the  sublime  or  the 
tender  heroine,  but  he  preferred  seeing  her  support  her 
ownt^haracter  with  modest  dignity. 

Commissioner  Falconer  pleaded  and  pressed  in  vain : 
Caroline  was  steady  in  her  refusal,  though  the  manner 
of  it  was  so  gentle  that  every  instant  he  thought  he 
should  vanquish  her  reluctance.  At  length  he  turned 
from  the  ladies  to  the  gentlemen  for  assistance. 

'VMr.  Temple,  I  am  sure  you  will  join  my  entreatieis, — 
Count  Altenberg—-" 

Count  Altenberg  ^  would  not  presunfe  to  ask  a  favour 
which  had  been  refused  to  the  commissioner  and  to 
Mrs.  Falconer."  Caroline  understood  and  gave  him 
credit  for  his  politeness. 

''Then,  if  I  must  give  up  this  point,"  said  th^  commis- 
sioner, ''  at  least  do  not  let  me  return  disappointed  in 
every  respect :  let  me  hope  that  you  will  all  favour  as 
with  your  company  at  our  play." 

This  invitation  was  accepted  with  many  thanks. 

*'  And,  remember,  you  must  not  run  away  from  us 
that  night,"  added  the  commissioner.  *'  Mrs.  Falconer 
will  have  reason  to  be  jealous  of  Clermont-park  if  she 
finds  that  it  draws  our  frieilds  and  relations  away  from 
Falconer-court." " 

The  carriage,  which  had  been  ordered  to  the  great 
gate  of  the  park,  was  now  waiting  there,  and  the  com- 
missioner took  leave  of  his  relations  with  many  shakes 
of  the  hand  and  many  expressions  of  regret.  Count 
Altenberg  continued  talking  to  Caroline  till  the  1 


Moment;  and  after  he  taid  handed  her  into  the  carriage, 
as  he  took  leave  of  Mr.  Percy,  be  said  that  he  had  to 
thank  him  and  his  family  for  some  of  the  most  agree- 
9ble  among  the  many  agreeable  hoiurs  he  had  paiuied 
«inee  he  came  to  England. 

On  their  way  home  this  happy  family-party  eajgerly 
talked  over  everything  and  everybody  that  had  inter- 
ested them.:  first  and^hiefly  they  spoke  of  Count  Alten- 
berg.     Caroline  said  how  ckten,  during  their  walk,  she  " 
had  regretted  her  mother's  and  sister's  absence.    She  ^ 
recollected  and  reminded  her  father  of  some  of  the 
striking  circumstances  they  had  heard,  and  Mr.  Percy 
and  she  repeated  so  many  curious  and  interesting^  anec* 
dotes,  so  many  just  observations  and  noble  sentiments, 
that   Mrs.  Percy  and  Rosamond  were  quite  charmed 
<with..  the  count.    Rosamond,  however,  was  surprised 
by  the  openness  and  ease  with  which  Caroline  praised 
and  talked  of  this  gentleman. 

**  I  will  say  nothing,"  thought  she,  "  for  I  am  deter- 
mined  to  be  prudent  this  time.  But  certainly  here  is 
QO  danger  that  her  love  should  unsought  be  won.  Only 
this  I  may  and  must  think,  that  Carokne  cannot,  without 
affectation,  avoid  seeing  that  she  has  made  a  conquest. '^  • 

Mistaken  again  Rosamond!  Caroline  had  neither 
seen  nor  suspected  it.  Count  Altenberg's  gratitude  for 
the  hospitality  shown  to  his  countrymen  at  the  time 
of  the  shipwreck,  his  recent  acquaintance  with  her 
brother  Alfred,  and  all  he  had  heard  of  her  father  from 
the  grateful  tenants  at  Percy-hall,  accounted,  as  Caro- 
line justly  thought,  for  the  eagerness  he  had  shown  to 
be  introduced  to  her  family.  His  conversing  so  much 
with  her,  she  thought,  was  natural,  as  he  was  a  stranger 
to  most  of  the  company,  and  had  some  subjects  of  con- 
versation in  common  with  her  and  her  family.  Caro- 
line was  not  apt  to  imagine  admiration  in  every  word 
or  look;  she  was  not  expert  in  construing  every  com- 
pliment into  a  declaration  or  an  innuendo  of  love. 

His  conversation,  during  their  walk,  had  been  per- 
fectly free  from  all  compliment.  It  had  been  on  sub- 
jects so  interesting,  that  she  had  been  carried  on  with- 
out having  had  time  to  think  of  love.  A  good  and  great 
character  had  opened  to  her  view,  and  she  had  been  so 
absorbed  in  sympathy,  that  though  she  had  thought  of 
nothing  but  Count  Altenberg,  she  had  never  thought  of 
him  with  any  reference  to  herself. 
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The  morning^  after  their  return  home,  Count  Alten 
berg  came  to  the  Hills,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Temple. 
They  staid  till  it  was  late;  for  the  count  ftem^ned  to 
forget  the  hour  of  the  day  till  reminded  of  it  by  Mr. 
Temple.  Caroline,  in  her  own  family,  at  her  home, 
pleased  Count  Altenberg  particularly.  The  incarest  he 
felt  about  her  increased,  and  he  afterward  took  or  made 
frequent  opportunities  of  calling  at  the  Hills  •  ois  con> 
versation  was  generally  addressed  to  Mr.  Percv  btit  he 
observed  Caroline  with  peculiar  attention — ana  Rosa- 
mond was  confirmed  in  her  opinion.  A  few  weeks 
?assed  in  this  manner,  while  the  play  was  preoaring  at 
'alconer-court.  But  before  we  go  to  the  pla^.  let  as 
take  a  peep  behind  the  scenes,  and  inquire  what  is  and 
has  been  doing  by  the  Falconer  family.  Even  they 
.  who  are  used  to  the  ennui  subsequent  to  dissipation,- 
even  they  who  have  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of 
ooquetry,  the  mortifications  of  rivalship,  and  the  despair 
of  disappointed  vanity,  can  scarcely  conceive  tne  com- 
plication of  disagreeable  ideas  and  emotions  wivi  whieh 
Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  awoke  the  morning  after  the 
magnificent  ball. 

The  image  of  her  beautiful  rival  disturbed  her  morn- 
ing dreams,  and  stood  before  her  fancy  the  moment  she 
opened  her  eyes.  Wakening,  she  endeavoured  to  re- 
collect and  compare  all  that  had  passed  the  preceding 
night ;  but  there  had  been  such  tumult  in  her  mind  that 
she  had  only  a  vague  remembrance  of  the  transactions : 
she  had  a  confused  idea  that  the  count  was  in  love,  and 
that  he  was  not  in  love  with  her :  she  had  fears  that, 
during  the  heat  of  competition,  she  had  betrayed  unbe- 
coming emotion ;  but  gradually  habitual  vanity  predom 
inated ;  her  hopes  brightened ;  she  began  to  fancy  that 
the  impression  made  by  her  rival  might  be  easily 
effaced,  and  that  they  should  see  no  more  of  the  fair 

{)hantora.  That  branch  of  the  Percy  family,  she  recol- 
ected,  were  to  be  considered  only  as  decayed  gentry; 
'  and  she  'flattered  herself  that  they  would  neceissarily 
and  immediately  sink  agajn  into  that  obscurity'  from 
which  her  mother's  ill-fated  civility  had  raised  them.. 
Her  mother,  she  knew,  had  invited  these  Percys 
against  her  will,  and  would  be  particularly  careful,  on 
4^ccount  of  Sir  Robert  Percy  (and  Arabella),  not  to  show 
them  any  farther  attention.  Thus  things  woujid,  in  ^ 
day  or  two,  fall  again  into  their  proper  tram.    "  No 
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4o«ilit  .tlie  count  will  call  tlus  nioniiiig»  to  know  how 
we  do  after  the  bell.*' 

So  she  rose,  and  resolved  to  dress  herself  with  the 
most  becoming  negligence. 

Very  different  was  the  result  of  her  experienced 
mother's  reflections.     Mrs.  Falconer  saw  that  her 
daugrhter's  chance  of  the  count  was  now  scarcely  worth 
considering ;  that  it  must  be  given  up  at  once,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  utter  ruin  to  other  speculations  of  a  more 
promising  kind.    The  mother  Imew  the  unmanageable 
violence  of  her  daughter's  temper :  she  had  seen  her 
Georgiana  expose  herself  the  preceding  night  at  the 
ball  to  her  particular  friends,  and  Mrs.  Falconer  knew 
enough  of  the  world  to  dread  reports  originating  from 
particular  frirads;  she  dreadea,  also,  that  on  some 
future  similar  occasion  the  young  lady's  want  of  com- 
mand over  her  jealousy  should  produce  some  terribly 
ndicnlous  scene,  confirm  the  report  that  she  had  an 
unhappy  passion  for  Count  Altenberg,  stigmatize  her  as 
a  forlorn  maiden^  and  ruin  her  chance  of  any  other  es- 
tablishment.   In  this  instance  she  had  been  misled  by 
her  own  and  her  daughter's  vanity.    It  was  mortifying, 
to  be  sure,  to  And  that  she  had  been  wrong;  and  still 
more  provoking  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Falconer  was  right ;  but  in  the  existing  circumstances 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  Mrs.  Falconer,  with  a 
species  of  satisfaction,  returned  to  her  former  habits 
of  thinking,  and  resumed  certain  old  schemes,  from 
which  the  arrival  of  the  count  had  diverted  her  imagina- 
tion.   She  expected  the  two  Mr.  Clays  at  Falconer- 
court  the  next  dav.    Either  of  them,  she  thought,  might 
be  a  good  match  for  Georgiana.    To  be  sure,  it  was 
said  that  French  Clay  had  gaming  debts  to  a  lar^e 
amount  upon  his  hands — this  was  against  him  ^  but,  m 
bis  favour,  there  was  the  chance  of  his  elder  brother's 
d3ring  unmarried,  and  leaving  him  Clay-hall.    Or,  take 
it  the  other  way,  and  suppose  English  Clay  to  be  made 
the  objectp— he  was  one  of  the  men  who  professedly 
have  a  horror  of  being  taken  in  to  marry;  yet  no  men 
are  more  likely  *'  to  run  into  the  danger  to  avoid  the 
apprehension."    Suppose  the  wont,  and  that  neither 
of  the  Clays  could  be  worked  to  any  good  purpose,  Mrs. 
Falconer  had  6till  in  reserve  that  pis  mer  Petcsdf,  whose 
lather,  the  good  general,  was  at  Bath,  with  the  gout  in 
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his  Btomach ;  and  if  he  should  die,  yoimg  Petcalf  wodd 
^  pop  into  possession  of  the  generars  lodge  in  Ana  3f»- 
nw:*  not  so  fine  a  place,  to  be  sure,  nor  an  establish- 
ment  so  well  appointed,  as  Clay-hall ;  but  still  with  a 
nabob's  fortune  a  great  deal  might  be  done — and  Geor- 
giana  might  make  Petcalf  throw  down  the  lodge  and 
build.  So  at  the  worst  sl^e  might  settle  very  comfort- 
ably with  young  Petcalf,  whom  she  could  manage  z» 
she  pleased,  provided  she  never  let  him  see  her  ^ncAon^ 
for  Count  Altenberg.  Mrs.  Falconer  determined  to  turn 
the  tables  dexterously,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
couht  admired  Georgiana,  but  saw  she  could  hot  be  in- 
duced to  leave  England.  "  We  must,"  said  she  to  her- 
self, "  persuade  English  Clay  that  I  would  not  for  any 
consideration  give  my  daughter  to  a  foreigner." 

In  consequence  of  these  plans  and  reflections,  Mrs. 
Falconer  began  her  new  system  of  operations,  by  writ- 
ing that  note  full  of  supeiiluous  civility  to  Mrs.  Percy, 
with  which  Commissioner  Falconer  had  been  charged : 
the  pressing  Caroline  to  play  Zara  or  Marcia,  the  leav- 
ing to  her  the  choice  of  dresses  and  characters,  the 
assurance  that  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  would  take  the 
'  confidante's  part  with  pleasure,  were  all  strokes  of  Mrs. 
Falconer's  policy.  By  these  means  she  thought  she 
could  most  efiectually  do  away  all  suspicion  Of  her  own 
or  her  daughter's  j  ealousy  of  Miss  Caroline  Percy.  Mrs. 
Falconer  foresaw  that,  in  all  probability,  Caroline  would 
decline  acting ;  but  if  she  bad  accepted,  Mrs.  Falconer 
would  have  been  sincerely  pleased,  confident,  as  she 
was,  that  Caroline's  inferiority  to  her  Georgiana,  who 
was  an  accomplished  actress,  would  be  conspicuously 
manifest; 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Percy's  answer  and  Caroline's  refusal 
arrived,  Mrs.  Falconer  went  to  her  daughter  Georgiana's 
apartment,  who  was  giving  directions  to  her  maid,  Lydia 
Sharpe,  about  some  part  of  Zara's  dress. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  looking  carelessly  at 
the  dress,  "  You  won't  want  a  very  expensive  dress  for 
Zara." 

"Indeed,  ma'am,  I  shall,"  cried  Georgiana:  "Zaia 
will  be  nothing,  unless  she  is  well  dressed." 

♦'  W©U>  niy  dear,  you  must  manage  as  well  asyoucaa 

'  *  A  difltriot  la  En^And  so  oi^ed 
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with  Lydia  Sharpe.  Your  last  coint-di'ess  surely  sbn 
can  make  do  vastly  weU,  with  a  littlo  alteration  to.give 
it  a  Turkish  air." 

^  Oh !  dear  me,  ma'am — a  little  alteration  !"  cried 
Iiydia :  "  no  alteration  upon  the  face  of  Heaven's  earth, 
that  I  could  devise  from  this  till  Christmas,  would  give 
it  a  Turkish  air.  You  don't  consider,  nor  conceive, 
ma'am,  how  skimping  these  here  court-trains  are  now — 
for  say  the  lengfth  might  answer,  it's  length  without  any 
manner  of  breadth,  you  know,  ma'am-— look,  ma'am,  a 
mere  strip !— ^nly  two  breadths  of  three-quarters  bare^ 
each^-^which  gives  no  folds  in  nature,  nor  drapery,  nor 
majesty,  which,  for  a  Turkish  queen,  is  indispensably 
requisite,  I  presume." 

*'  Another  breadth  or  two  would  make  it  full  enough, 
and  cotton  velvet  will  do,  and  come  cheap,"  said  Mrs. 
Falconer. 

*'  Cotton  velvet !"  cried  Miss  GeorgiKna.  "  I  would 
not  wear  cotton  velvet — like  the  odious,  shabby  Miss 
Chattertons,  who  are  infamous  for  it." 

'*  But,  on  the  stage,  what  eye  could  detect«it,  child?" 
said  Mrs.  Falconer. 

**  Eye,  ma'am !  no,  to  be  sure,  at  that  distance ;  but 
the  first  touch  to  anybody  that  understands  velvets 
would  betray  it — ^and  them  that  is  on  the  stage  aiong 
with  Miss  Georgiana,  or  behind  the  scenes,  will  detect 
H.  And  I  understood  the  ladies  was  to  sup  in  their 
ilresses;  and  on  such  an  occasion  I  presumed  you 
would  like  Miss  Georgiana  to  have  an  entire  cap-a-pie 
new  dress,  as  the  Lady  Arlingtons  and  everybody  has 
eeen  her  appear  in  this,  and  has  it  by  heart,  I  may 
say-'-and  the  count  too,  who,  of  course,  will  isxpect 
to  see  Zara  spick  and  spaor-But  I  leave  it  all  to  your 
own  better  judgment,  ma'am — ^I  am  only  just  mention- 
ing—" 

*^  All  I  know  is,  that  the  play  will  be  nothing  unless 
It  is  well  dressed,"  cried  Miss  Geergiana ;  "and  I  never 
will  play  Zara  in  old  trumpery." 

<*Well,  my  dear,  there's  your  amber  satin,  or  your 

Eink,  or  your  green,  or  your  white,  or^— I  am  sure  you 
ave  dresses  enough.    Lydia,  produce  them,  and  let  me 
see." 

Lydia  covered  the  bed  with  various  finery ;  but  to 
every  dress  that  was  produced  some  insuperaole  objec- 
tion was  started  by  the  young  lady  or  by  her  maid. 
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*'  I  remember  yoQ  had  a  larender  satin ;  that  I  do  not 
see  here,  Oeorgisma,**  said  Mrs.  Falconer. 

*'  The  colour  did  not  become  me,  ma'am,  and  I  sold 
it  to  Lydia.'' 

SMd !  gave^  perhaps  some  innocent  reader  may  sns- 
*  pect  that  the  young  lady  meant  to  say.  No ;  this  buy- 
mg  and  selling  of  finery  now  goes  on  frequently  between 
a  certain  class  of  fashionable  maids  and  mistresses ;  and 
some  young  ladies  are  now  not  ashamed  to  become  old- 
clothes-women. 

"Vastly  weU,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  smiling;  '^you 
have  your  own  ways  and  means,  and  I  am  glad  of  it; 
for  I  can  tell  you  there  is  no  chance  of  my  getting 
YOU  any  money  from  your  father ;  I  dare  not  sj^ak  to 
him  on  that  subject—- for  he  was  extremely  displeased 
with  me  about  Mis.  Sparkes'  last  bill:  so,  if  you  want 
a  new  dress  for  Zara,  you  and  Lydia  Sharpe  must 
settle  it  as  well  as  yon  can  between  you.  I  will,  in  the 
mean  time,  go  and  write  a  note,  while  you  make  your 
bargain." 

"Bargain!  me,  ma'am!"  cried  Lydia  Sharpe,  as  Mrs. 
Falconer  left  the  room ;  "  I  am  the  worst  creature  ex- 
tant at  bargaining,  especially  with  ladies.  But>  any 
thii^g  I  can  do  certainly  to  accommodate,  I  shall,  I'm 
sure,  be  happy." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Miss  Georgiana,  "  if  you  take  this 
white  satin  off  my  hands,  Lydia,  1  am  sure  I  shall  be 
happy." 

"  I  have  no  objection,  ma'am-^that  is,  I'm  in  duty 
bound  to  make  no  manner  of  objections,"  said  Lydia, 
with  a  vety  sentifnental  air,  hanging  her  head  aside,  and 
with  one  finger  rubbing  her  under^lip  slowly,  as  she 
contemplated  the  white  satin  which  her  young  mis- 
tress held  up  for  sale.  "  I  am  really  scrupulous-— but 
you're  sensible,  Miss  Georgiana,  that  your  white  satin 
IS  so  all  frayed  with  the  crape  sleeves*  La4y  Trant 
recommended—" 

"  Only  a  very  little  frayed." 

"But  in  the  front  breadth,  ma'am;  you  know  that 
makes  a  world  of  difference,  because  there's  no  hidings 
and  with  satin  no  turning— and  not  a  hit  neither  to  new 
body." 

"  The  body  is  perfectly  good." 
"  I  be^  pardon  for  observing,  but  you  know,  ma^am* 
you  noticed  yourself  how  it  was  blackened  and  soileo 


hy  wearing  vnder  your  Uack  lace  last  time,  and  that 
you  could  not  wear  it  again  on  that  account." 

« I  .'—but  you—'"     . 

*'To  be  sure,  ma'am,  there's  a  great  deal  of  differ^ 
ence  between  I  and  you :  only  when  one  comes  to  bar* 

She  paused,  seeing  wrath  gathering  black  and  dire 
in  her  young  lady's  countenance ;  before  it  burst,  she 
changed  her  tone,  and  continued,  *'  Ail  I  mean  to  say, 
ma'am,  is^  that  white  satin  being  a  style  of  thing  i 
could  not  pretend  to  think  of  wearing  in  any  shape  my- 
self, I  cOttld  only  take  it  to  part  with  again,  and  in  the 
existing^  circumstances,  I  am  confident  I  should  lose  by 
it.    But  rather  than  (Usoblige,  I'll  take  it  at  whatever 


yoa  please." 

*^  Nay,  I  dont  please  about  the  matter,  Lydia ;  but  I 
vn  sure  you  had  an  excellent  bargain  of  my  lavender 
iatin,  which  I  had  oidy  worn  but  twice." 

**  Dearhecrt! — ^La,  ma'am  I  if  you  knew  what  trouble 
I  had  with  Mrs.  Sparkes,  the  dress-maker  about  it,  be- 
canse  of  the  coffee-stain — ^And  I  vow  to  my  stars  I  am 
ashamed  to  mention  it ;  but  Mrs.  Scrags,  Lady  Trant's 
woman,  and  both  the  Lady  Arlingtons'  maids,  can  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it.  I  did  not  make  a  penny,  but  lost, 
ma'am,  last  year,  by  you  and  Miss  Bell ;  that  is,  not  by 
you  nor  Miss  Bell,  but  by  ail  I  bought,  and  sold  to  dis- 
advantage ;  which,  I  am  morally  certain,  you  would  not 
have  permitted  had  you  known  of  it,  as  1  told  Mrs. 
Scrags,  who  was  wondering  and  pitying  of  me :  my 
young  ladies,  Mrs.  Scrags,  says  I— »•"  ■ 

'*No  matter,"  interrupted  Georgiana;  "no  matter 
what  you  said  to  Mrs.  Scrags,  or  Mrs.  Scrags  to  you-r- 
but  teb  roe  at  once,  Lydia,  what  you  can  afford  to  give 
me  for  these  three  gowns."  > 

*<  I  afford  to  give !"  said  Lydia  Sharpe.  "  WeU,  the 
times  is  past,  to  be  sure,  aiid  greatly  changed,  since 
ladies  used  to  give,  but  now  it's  their  maids  must  give*» 
thai,  suppose^et's  see,  ma'am-^for  the  three,  the  old 
white  satin,  and  the  amber  satin,  and  the  black  lace — 
why,  ma'am,  if  you'd  throw  me  the  pink  ci^pe  into  the 
bugcun,  I  don't  doubt  but  I  could  afford  to  give  you  nine 
guineas,  ma'am,*^  said  the  maid.  * 

**  Then,  Lydia  Sharpe,  you  will  never  have  them,  I 
promise  you,*'  cried  the  mistress :  "  Nine  guineas !  how 
€sn  you  liave  the  assarance  to  offer  me  suoh  a  sum  ^ 

la 
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As  if  I  had  never  bought  a  gown  in  my  life,  and  did  not 
know  the  valae  or  price  of  any  thing !  Do  you  take  me 

for  a  fool  ?" 

**  Oh !  dear  no,  mi69-^I'm  confident  that  you  know  the 
value  and  price  to  the  uttermost  penny ;  but  only  you  for- 
ffet  that  there^s  a  difference  betwixt  the  bu3ring  wad  sell- 
ing  price  for  ladies ;  but  if  you  please,  ma'am — ^I  would 
do  any  thing  to  oblige  and  accommodate  your-I  will  con- 
sult the  Lady  Arlington's  women,  Miss  Flora,  and  Miss 
Pritchard,  who  is  judges  in  this  line — most  honourable 
appraisers ;  and  if  they  'praise^  the  articles,  on  inspec- 
tion, a  shilling  higher,  I  am  sure  I  shall  submit  to  their 
jurisdiction— if  they  say  ten  guineas,  ma'am,  you 
shall  have  it,  for  I  love  to  be  at  a  word  and  a  blow^* 
and  to  do  every  thing  genteel :  so  I'll  step  and  coniBuk 
my  friends,  ma'am,  and  give  you  my  ultimatum  in  half 
an  hour." 

So  saving,  while  her  young  mistress  stood  flushed 
and  sweUing  with  pride  and  anger,  which,  however,  the 
sense  of  her  own  convenience  and  interest  controlled, 
the  maid  swept  ^  up  the  many  coloured  robes '  in  her 
arms,  and  carried  them  up  the  back  stairs,  to  hold  her 
consultation  with  her  friends,  the  most  honourable  of 
appraisers. 

'*  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  retunun|[  as 
she  heard  the  maid  quit  the  room,  '*  have  you  driven 
your  bargain  for  the  loan  I  Have  you  raised  the  sup- 
plies r' 

"  No,  indeed,  ma'am — ^for  Lydia  is  grown  a  perfect 
Jew.  She  may  well  say  she  is  related  to  Sharpe,  the 
attorney— ^he  is  the  keenest,  most  interested  creature 
in  the  world— and  grown  very  saucy  too." 

^*  Like  aU  those  people,  my  dear ;  but  one  cmt  do 
without  them." 

"  But  one  can  change  them." 

*'But,  to  use  their  own  language,  one  is  not  sure 
of  bettering  oneself—- and  then  their  wages  are  to  be 
paid — and  all  one's  little  family  secrets  are  at  their- 
mercy." 

"  It'svery  provoking— it  is  vei^  provoking!"  repeated 
Miss  Georgiana,  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  '<  Such 
an  extortioner? — for  my  amber  satin,  and  my  white 
satin,  and  my  black  lace,  and  my  pink  crape,  only  nine 
guineas !  what  do  you  think  of  that,  ma'am  1" 
.    **  I  think,  my  dear,  you  pay  a  prodi^ous  premium  for 
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nady  mone;^ ;  but  nine  gnineas  will  dress  Zara  decently, 
I  dare  say,  if  that's  your  object." 

'^Nine   guineas!    ma'am,"   cried   Miss    Georgiana, 
'  ImpossiUe !  I  can't  act  at  all-— so  there's  an  end  of  the 
Batter." 

**  Not  an  end  of  the  matter  quite,"  said  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, eooUy ;  ^  for  in  that  case  I  must  look  out  for 
another  Zara." 

And  where  will  you  find  one,  ma'am  V 
The  Lady  Arlingtons  have  both  fipe  figures — ^and,  I 
dare  say,  would  either  of  them  oblige  me." 

"  Not  they.  Lady  Anne,  with  her  indolence  and  her 
languor — a  lady  who  looks  as  if  she  was  saying, '  Quasha, 
tell  Quaco  to  tell  Fibba  to  pick  up  this  pin  that  Ues  at 
ny  foot ;'  do  you  think  she'd  get  a  part  by  heart,  ma'am, 
to  oblige  you — or  that  she  could,  if  she  would,  act  ZaraT. 
'—No  more  than  she  could  fly !" 

'^  But  her  sister.  Lady  Frances,  would  and  could," 
said  Mrs.  Falconer.  **  She  is  quick  enough^  and  I  know 
Ae  longs  to  try  Zara." 

'^  Longs  ! — Lord,  ma'am,  she  longs  for  fifty  things 
in  a  minute  \ — Quick ! — ^Yes,  but  don't  depend  on  her, 
i  advise  you ;  for  she  does  not  know,  for  two  seconds 
together,  what  she  would  have,  or  what  she  would  do." 
*'  Then  I  have  resource  in  one  who,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  not  disappoint  me  or  anybody  else,"  said  Mrs.  Fal-  • 
coner. 

"  Who  can  you  mean,  ma'am  1" 
**  Miss  Caroline  Percy.    Count  Altenberg  put  it  into 
ay  head ;  he  observed  that  she  would  look  the  character 
remarkably  well — and  I  will  write  to  her  directly."  , 

Without  power  of  articulating,  Miss  Georgians  Fal- 
<90ner  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  mother  for  some  moments. 
*'  You  think  ,1  have  lost  my  senses  this  morning— I 
thought,  and  I  am  afraid  so  did  many  other  people,  that 
you  had  lost  yours  last  night.  Another  such  scene, 
your  friends  the  lady  Arlingtons  for  spectators,  youare 
ridiculous,  and,  of  course,  undone  for  life  in  the  fashion- 
able woiid—establishment,  and  every  thing  else  that  is 
desirable,  irrevocably  out  of  the  question.  I  am  sur^ 
prised  that  a  girl  of  your  understanding  and  really  pol- 
ished manners,  Georgiana,  should,  the  moment  any  thing 
crosses  or  vexes ^you,  show  no  more  command  of  tem- 
per, grace,  or  dignity,  than  the  veriest  country-girl. 
When  things  go  wrong,  do  you  see  me  lose  all  presence 
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of  mind ;  or  rather,  do  yon  ever  see  me  change  a  mn^de 

of  my  countenance  V 

'*  The  muscles  of  some  people's  countenance,  ma'am, 
I  suppose  are  differently  made  from  others — mine  will 
change  with  my  feelings,  and  there  is  no  remedy,  for 
my  feelings  unfortunately  are  uncommonly  acute. 

*'  That  is  a  misfortune,  indeed,  Georgiana ;  but  not 
without  remedy,  I  trust.    If  you  will  take  my  advice — ^ 

"  Were  you  ever  in  love,  ma'am  V^ 

"Properly — ^when  every  thing  was  settled  for  my 
marriage ;  but  not  improperly,  or  it  might  never  have 
come  to  my  wedding-day.  Headstrong  child!  listen 
to  me,  or  you  will  never  see  that  day  with  Count  Alten- 
berg." 

"  Do  you  mean,  ma'am,  to  ask  Miss  Caroline  Percy 
to  play  Zara  V 

"  i  will  answer  no  question,  Georgiana,  till  you  have 
heard  me  patiently." 

"  I  only  hope,  ma'am,  youll  put  it  in  the  play-bill— or, 
if  you  dont,  I  will — Zara,  Miss  Caroline  Percy — by 
particular  desire  of  Count  Altenberg." 

"  Whatever  I  do,  you  may  hope  and  be  assured,  Geor- 
giana, shall  be  properly  done,"  cried  Mrs.  Falconer, 
rising  with  dignity ;  "  and,  since  you  are  not  disposed  to 
listen  to  me,  I  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  inventions, 
and  go  and  write  my  notes." 

"La,  mamma!  dear  mamma!  ^t^ar'j/ mamma!"  cried 
the  young  lady,  throwing  her  arms  round  her  mother, 
and  stopping  her.  "You  that  never  change  a  muscle 
of  your  countenance,  how  hasty  you  are  wim  your  own 
Georgiana ! — sit  down,  and  I'll'  Usten  patiently !" 

Mrs.  Falconer  seated  herself,  and  Miss  Georgiana  pre- 
pared to  listen  patiently,  armed  with  a  piece  of  gold 
fringe,  which  she  rolled  and  unrolled,  and  neld  in  diSin:- 
ent  lights  and  varied  festoons  while  her  mother  spoke, 
or  as^the  young  lady  would  say,  lectured.  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner was  too  well  aware  of  the  imprac^icableness  of 
her  daughter's,  temper  to  tell  her  upon  this  occasion  the 
whole  truth,  even  if  her  own  habits  would  have  permitted 
her  to  be  sincere.  She  never  mentioned  to  Georgiana 
that  she  had  totally  given  up  the  scheme  of  marrying 
her  to  Count  Altenberg,  and  that  she  was  thoroughly 
convinced  there  was  no  chance  of  her  winning  him ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  she  represented  to  the  young  lady  that  . 
the  count  had  only  a  transient  fancy  for  Misa  Caroline 
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Percy,  which  would  never  cone  to  any  serious  proposal,, 
unless  it  was  opposed ;  that  in  a  short  time  they  snould 
go  to  town,  and  the  count,  of  course,  would  return  with 
Lord  Oldborough :  then  the  game  would  be  in  her  own 
hands,  provided,  in  the  mean  time,  Georgiana  should 
conduct  herself  with  prudence  and  temper,  and  let  no 
creature  see  or  suspect  any  sort  of  anxiety ;  for  that 
would  give  such  an  advantage  against  her,  and  such  a 
triumph  to  Caroline  and  her  friends,  who,  as  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner said,  were,  no  doubt,  all  on  the  watch  to  "  inter- 
pret," or  misinterpret,  "motions,  looks,  and  eyes.** 
**  My  dear,"  concluded  the  mother,  **your  play  is  to 
show  yourself  always  easy  and  happy,  whatever  oc- 
curs ;  occupied  with  other  things,  surrounded  by  other 
admirers,  and  encouradng  them  properly— properly  of 
course  to  pique  the  jealousy  of  your  count.** 

"  My  count  !'*  saia  Miss  Georgiana,  with  half  a  smile; 
^  but  Miss— You  say  this  fancy  of  his  will  pass  away—* 
but  when  ?  When  1" 

"  You  young  people  always  say, '  but  when  P  you  have 
no  idea  of  looking  forward :  a  few  months,  a  year, 
more  or  less,  what  does  it  signify  1  Georgiana,  are 
you  in  such  imminent  danger  of  growing  old  or  ugly?** 

Georgiana  turned  her  eyes  involuntarily  towards  the 
glass,  and  smiled. 

«*  But,  ma'am,  you  were  not  in  earnest  then  about 
getting  another  Zara  V* 

"  The  offer  1  made — ^the  compliments  I  paid  in  the 
note  I  wrote  this  morning,  were  all  necessary  to  cover 
your  mistakes  of  the  night.*' 

"  Made  I  Wrote !"  cried  the  young  lady,  with  terror 
in  her  voice  and  eyes :  "  Good  Heavens !  mother,  what 
have  you  doner* 

^'I  had  no  doubt  at  the  time  I  wrote,'*  continued 
Mrs.  Falconer,  coolly,  "  I  had  no  other  idea,  but  that 
Miss  Caroline  Percy  would  decline." 

"Oh;  ma'am,"  cried  Georgiana,  half  crying,  then 
stamping  with  passion,  **  Oh !  ma'am,  how  could  yoq 
imagine,  or  affect  to  imagine,  that  that  girl,  that  odious 
girl,  who  was  born  to  be  my  plague,  with  all  her 
affected  humility,  would  decline  ? — -Decline ! — ^no  she 
will  be  transported  to  come  sweeping  in,  in  gorgeous 
tragedy— Zara !  Marcia !  If  the  whole  family  can  beg 
or  borrow  ^  dress  for  her,  we  are  undone-^that's  our 
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only  chance.    Oh !  mother  what  possessed  yon  to  do 
this  V 

*'  Gently,  pretty  Passionate,  and  tmst  to  my  jiidgment 
in  future,''  putting  into  her  daughter's  hands  Mrs.  Percy's 
note. 

"Miss  Caroline  Percy — sorry — out  of  her  power!— 
Oh !  charming  !-^a  fine  escape !"  cried  Georgiana,  de- 
lighted,  "  You  may  be  sure  it  was  for  want  of  the 
dress,  though,  mamma." 

"  No  matter— 'but  about  yours,  my  dearl" 

"  Oh !  yes,  ma'am-^-my  dress ;  that's  the  only  difficulty 
now." 

"  I  certainly  wish  you,  my  darling,  to  appear  well, 
especially  as  all  the  world  will  be  here:  the  two 
Clays — ^by-the-by,  here's  their  letter— they  come  to- 
morrow— and  in  short  the  whole  world:  but,  as  to 
money,  there's  but  one  way  of  putting  your  father 
into  good-humour  enough  with  you  to  touch  upon  that 
string." 

**  One  way-'well,  if  there  be  one  way— any  way." 

«  Petcalf." 

"  Oh !  Petcalf  is  my  abhorrence — ^ 

"  There  is  the  thing!  He  was  speakitig  to  your  father 
seriously  about  you,  and  your  father  sounded  me:  I 
said  you  would  never  algree,  and  he  was  quite  displeased 
— that  and  Mrs.  Sparkes's  bill  completely  overset  him. 
Now,  if  you  had  your  wish,  Georgiana — what  would  be 
your  taste,  child  f" 

"My  wish!  My  taste !-^0h!  that  would  be  for  a 
delicate,  delicate,  soft,  sentimental  blue  satin,  with 
silver  fringe,  1  oped  with  pearl,  for  my  first  act ;  and  in 
my  last — " 

"  Two  dresses !  Oh !  you  extravagant !  out  of  all  possi* 
bility." 

"  1  am  only  wishing,  telling  you  my  taste,  dear  mam* 
ma.  You  know  there  must  be  a  change  of  dress,  in  the 
last  act,  for  Zara's  nuptials — ^now  for  my  wedding  dress, 
mamma,  my  taste  would  be 

*  Shine  out,  appMr,  b«  Iband,  my  lovely  2San,' 

in  bridal  white  and  silver.    You  know,  ma'am,  I  am  only 

supposing." 

,    *^WeU  then,  suppositiou  for  snppositicHi,'*  replied 
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Mrs.  Falconer:  ^  supposing  I  let  your  father  hope  that 
you  are  not  so  decided  to  abhor  poor  Petcalf-— " 

''  01k!  dear  mamma,  I  am  so  persecuted  about  that 
Petcalf!  and  compared  with  Count  Altenberg,  my  father 
must  be  blind  or  think  me  an  idiot." 

/'  Oh !  between  him  and  the  count  there  is  no  compari-* 
son,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  what  your 
father  builds  upon  is  our  poor  old  friend  the  general's 
death — Clay  here,  in  a  postscript,  you  see,  mentions  the 
gout  in  his  stomach — so  I  am  afraid  he  is  as  good  aa 
ppone,  as  your  father  says,  and  then  The  Lodge  in  Asia  Minor 
IS  certainly  a  pretty  place  to  sit  down  upon,  if  one  could 
do  no  better/' 

"  But,  ma'am,  the  count's  vast  possessions  and  rank !" 
'  ^  I  grant  you  all  that,  my  dear ;  but  our  present  ob- 
ject is  the  play, — Zara's  royal  robes  cannot  be  had  for 
nothing,  you  uiow, — ^you  never  listened  to  my  infallible 
means  of  obtaining  your  wish :  I  think  I  can  engage 
that  the  commissioner  will  not  refuse  us,  if  you  will 
empower  me  to  say  to  him,  that  by  this  time  twelve- 
month, if  nothing  better  offers— mind  my  i/^— Patcalf 
shall  be  rewarded  for  his  constancy." 

*'If-— Oh!  dear  me!  But  before  this  time  twelve- 
month the  count—" 

**  Or  one  of  the  Clays  mi^ht  offer,  and  in  that  case, 
my  if  brings  you  off  safe  with  your  father." 

*'  Well,  then,  mamma,  upon  condition  that  you  will 
promise  me,  upon  your  word,  you  wi^  lay  a  marked 
emphasis  upon  your  t/=— I  believe,  for  Zara's  sake,  I 
must—" 

^*  I  knew  you  would  behave  at  last  likev?ysensible  girl," 
said  Mrs.  Falconer:  *'  111  go  and  speak  to  your  father 
directly." 

Mrs.  Falconer  thus  fairlv  gained  her  point,  by  setting 
Georgiana's  passion  for  d^ss  against  her  passion  for 
Count  Aitenberg;  and  having,  moreover,  under  false 
pretences,  extorted  from  the  young  lady  many  promises 
to  keep  her  temper  prudently,  and  to  be  upon  the  best 
terms  possible  with  her  rival,  the  mother  yfeni  away 
perfectly  satisfied  with  heir  own  address.. 

The  father  was  brought  to  perform  his  part,  not  with* 
out  difficulty, — carte  blanche  for  Zara's  sentimental 
blue  and  bridal  white  robes  was  obtained,  silver  fringe 
and  pearls  inclusive :  the  triumphant  Zara  rang  for  the 
bttie  confidante  of  her  late  distresses,— Lydia  Shaipe 
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re-entered,  with  the  four  dresses  upon  sale ;  but  she  and 
her  guineas,  and  the  most  honourable  appraisers,  all 
were  treated  with  becoming  scorn ;  and  as  Lydia  obeyed 
her  johng  lady's  orders  to  replace  her  clothes  in  her 
wardrobe,  and  neyef'to  think  of  them  more,  they  sud- 
denly rose  in  value  in  her  estimation,  and  she  repented 
that  she  had  been  quite  so  much  of  an  extortioner.  She 
knew  the  difference  of  her  mistress's  tone  when  disap- 
pointed or  successful,  and  guessed  that  supplies  had 
been  obtained  by  some  means  or  other :  "  New  dresses, 
I  smell,  are  the  order  of  the  day,"  said  Lydia  Sharpe  to 
herself;  **  but  Fll  engage  she  will  want  me  presently  to 
make  them  up :  so  I  warrant  I  won't  come  down  off  my 
high  horse  till  I  see  why— Miss  Georgiana  Falconer, 
ma'am,  I  beg  pardon — ^you  are  the  mistress — ^I  meant 
only  to  oblige  and  accommodate  when  called  upon — ^but 
if  I'm  not  wanted,  I'm  not  wanted — ^and  I  hope  ladies 
will  find  them  that  will  be  more  abler  and  willinger  to 
serve  them." 

So  saying,  half  flouncing,  half  pouting,  she  retired. 
Her  young  My,  aware  that  Lydia's  talents  and  expe- 
ditious performance,  as  a  mantua- maker  and  a  milliner, 
were  essential  to  the  appearance  of  Zara,,  suppressed 
her  own  resentment,  submitted  to  her  maid's  insolence, 
and  brought  her  into  humour  again  that  night,  by  a  pres- 
ent of  the  famous  white  satin. 

In  due  time,  consequently,  the  Turkish  dresses  were 
in  great  forwardness.  Lest  we  should  never  ^et  to  the 
play,  we  forbear  to  relate  all  the  various  fretting,  jeal- 
ousies, clashing  vanities,  and  petty  quarrels,  wmch  oc- 
curred between  the  actresses  and  their  friends,  during 
ttie  getting  up  of  this  piece  and  its  rehearsals.  We 
need  mention  only  that  the  seeds  of  an  irreconcilable 
dislike  were  sown  at  this  time  between  the  Miss  Fal- 
coners- and  their  dear  friends  the  Lady  Arlingtons :  there 
was  some  difficulty  made  by  Lady  Anne  about  lending 
her  diamond  crescent  for  Zara's  turban,-<-Miss  Geor^- 
ana  could  never  forgive  this :  and  Lady  Frances,  on  her 
part,  was  provoked,  beyond  measure,  by  an  order  from 
the  duke,  her  uncle,  forbidding  her  to  appear  on  the 
stage.  She  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  this  order 
came  in  consequence  of  a  treacherous  hint  in  a  letter 
of  Georgiana's  to  Lady  Trant,  which  went  round, 
through  Lady  Jane  Granville,  to  the  dukei,  who, 
otherwise,  as  Lady  Frances  observed,  ^'  in  the  midst 
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of  his  politics,  might  never  hare  heard  a  woid  of  the 
matter. 

Mrs.  Falconer  had  need  of  all  her  power  over  the 
muscles  of  her  face,  and  all  her  address,  in  these  deli- 
cate and  difficult  circumstances..  Hei*  daughter  Ara- 
bella, too,  was  sullen, — the  young  lady  was  subject  to 
her  brother  John's  fits  of  obstiqacy.  For  some  time 
she  could  not  be  brought  to  undertake  the  part  of 
Selima,  and  no  other  Selima  was  to  be  had.  She  did 
not  see  why  she  should  condescend  to  play  the  confi- 
dante for  Georgiana's  Zara, — ^why  she  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  hhx  sister ;  and  Sir  Robert  Percy,  her  admirer, 
not  even  to  be  invited^  because  the  other  Percys  were 
to  come. 

Mrs.  Falconer  plied  her  well  with  flattery,  through 
Colonel  Spandrill ;  and  at  last  Arabella  was  pacified,  by 
9,  promise  that  the  following  week  **  Love  in  a  Village,'' 
or  *'  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,-''  should  be  acted,  in  which 
she  should  choose  her.  part,  and  in  which  her  voice  and 
musical  talents  would  be  brought  forward, — ^and  Sir 
Robert  Percy  and  his  friends  should  be  the  principal 
auditors. 

Recovered,  or  partly  recovered,  from  her  fit  of  the 
sullens,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  say  she  would  try 
what  she  could  do  in  Selima. 

The  parts  were  learned  by  heart ;  the  dresses,  after 
innumerable  alterations,  finished  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  drama. 

Their  quarrels,  and  the  quarrels  of  their  friends  and 
of  their  servants,  male  and  female,  were  at  last  hushed 
to  temporary  repose,  and—the  great,  the  important  day 
arrived. 

The  preceding  evening,  Mrs.  Falconer,  as  she  sat 
quite  exhausted  in  the  green-room,  was  heard  to  de- 
clare, she  was  so  tired,  that  she  would  not  go  through 
the  same  thing  again,  for  one  month,  to  be  queen  of 
Singlaod. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  theatre  at  Falconer-court  was  not  very  spacious^ 
but  it  was  elegantly  fitted  up,  extremely  well  lighted, 
and  had  a  good  effect.  There  was  a  brilliant  audience, 
an  excellent  band  of  music,  and  the  whole  had  a  gay 
and  festive  appearance. 

The  Percy  family,  as  they  came  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, were  late.  The  house  was  crowded.  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner was  obliged  to  seat  Mrs.  Percy  and  her  daughters 
with  tlie  Lady  Arlingtons  on  a  bench  upon  the  stage : 
a'  conspicuous  situation,  which  had  been  reserved  for 
their  ladyships. 

Every  eye  instantly  turned  upon  the  beautiful  Caro- 
line. She  bore  the  gaze  of  public  admiration  with  a 
blushing  dignity,  which  interested  everybody  in  her 
favour.  Count  Altenberg,  who  had  anxiously  expected 
the  moment  of  her  arrival,  was,  however,  upon  hiv 
guard.  Knowing  that  he  was  watched  by  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner's friends,  he  was  determined  that  his  secret 
thoughts  should  not  be  seen.  One  involuntary  glance 
he  gave,  but  immediately  withdrew  his  eye,  and  con- 
tinued his  conversation  with  the  gentleman  next  to  him. 
After  a  few  moments  had  elapsed,  he  could  indulge 
himself  in  looking  at-  Caroline  unobserved,  for  the  gaze 
of  public  admiration  is  as  transient  as  it  is  eager.  It 
is  surprising  how  short  a  time  any  face,  however  beau- 
tiful, engages  numbers  who  meet  together  to  be  seen. 

The  audience  were  now  happily  full  of  themselves, 
arranging  their  seats,  and  doing  civilities  to  those  of 
their  friends  who  were  worthy  of  notice. 

"  Lady  Trant !  won't  your  ladyship  sit  in  the  front 
row  r' 

"  I'm  vastly  well,  thank  you." 

"  Lady  Kew,  I  am  afraid  you  won't  see  over  my 
head.** 

"  Oh !  I  assure  you — perfectly — ^perfectly." 

"  Colonel  Spandrill,  I'll  trouble  you— my  shawl." 

"Clay,  lend  me  your  opera-glass.*^now  did  you 
leave  all  at  Bath  r 
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*'I*m  so  glad  that  General  PetcalTe  gout  in  hie  stom- 
ach did  not  earry  him  off-^for  young  Petcalf  could  not 
have  acted,  you  know;  to-night. — ^Mrs.  Harcourt  is  try- 
ing to  catch  your  eye,  Lady  Kew." 

All  those  who  were'  new  to  the  theatre  at  Falconer- 
court,  or  who  were  not  intimate  with  the  family,  were 
in  great  anxiety  to  inform  themselves  on  one  im|X>rtant 
point,  before  the  prologue  should  begin.  Stretching  to 
those  who  were,  or  had  the  reputation  of  being,  good 
authorities,  they  asked  in  whispers,  **  Do  you  know  if 
there  is  to  be  any  clapping  of  hands  1-^an  you'tell  me 
whether  it  is  allowable  to  say  any  thing  V 

It  seems  that  at  some  private  theatres  loud  demon- 
strations of  applause  were  forbidden.  It  was  thought 
more  genteel  to  approve  and  admire  in  silencey — thus 
to  draw  the  line  between  professional  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, and  gentlemen  and  lady  performers.  Upon 
trial,  however,  in  some  instances,  it  had  been  found  that 
the  difference  was  sufficiently  obvious,  without  nmridng 
it  by  any  invidious  distinction.  Young  and  old  amateurs 
have  acknowledged,  that  the  silence,  however  genteel, 
was  so  dreadfully  awful,  that  they  preferred  even  the 
noise  of  vulgar  acclamations. 

The  cup  of  flattery  was  found  so  sweet,  that  objec- 
tions were  no  longer  made  to  swallowing  it  in  public. 

The  overture  finished,  the  prologue,  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Seebright,  was  received  with  merited 
applause.  And,  after  a  buzz  of  requests  and  promises 
for  copies,  the  house  was  silent — the  curtain  drew  up, 
and  the  first  appearance  of  Zara,  in  the  delicate  senti- ' 
mental  blue  satin,  was  hailed  with  plaudits,  long  and ' 
loud, — plaudits  which  were  reiterated  at  the  end  of  her 
flrst  speech,  which  was,  indeed,  extremely  well  recited. 
Count  Altenberg  leaned  forward,  and  seemed  to  listen  - 
with  delight ;  then  stood  up,  and  several  times  renewed 
his  plaudits ;  at  firsts  with  an  appearance  of  timidity, 
afterward,  with  decision  and  eneigy.  Miss  Georgiana 
Falconer  really  acted  uncommonhr  well,  so  that  he  could 
without  flattery  applaud ;  and'  if*^  he  did  exaggerate  a 
little  in  the  expression  of  his  admiration,  he  deemed  it 
allowable.  He  had  another  object :  he  was  absolutely 
determined  to  see  whether  or  not  Caroline  was  capable 
of  the  mean  passions  which  had  disgusted  him  in  her 
rival.  He  reflected  that  he  had  seen  her  only  when  she 
was  triumphant ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  know  how  she 
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would  iippeaar  in  difforent  circumBtances.  Of  hef  high 
intellectual  endowments,  he  could  not  doubt ;  but  tem- 
per is  not  always  a  blessing  given  to  the  fair,  or  even 
to  the  wise.  It  mav  seem  stn^nge  that  a  galiant  man 
should  think  of  a  beauty's  temper;  and,  probably,  if 
Count  Aitenberg  had  considered  Caroline  only  as  a 
beauty)  he  would  not  have  troubled  himself  to  make,  on 
this  point,  any  severe  and  dangerous  scrutiny. 

The  play  went  on-^iSara  sustaining  the  mterest  of 
the  scene.  She  was  but  feebly  supported  by  the  sulky 
Selima,  and  the  Other  parts  were  but  ill  performed. 
The  faults  common  to  unpractised  actors  occurred :  one 
of  Osman's  arms  never  moved,  and  the  other  sawed  the 
air  peipetually,  as  if  in  pure  de^ite  of  Hamlet's  prohi* 
bition.  Then,  in  crossing  over,  Osman  was  continually 
entangled  in  Zara's  robe ;  or,  when  standing  still,  she 
was  obliged  to  twitch  her  train  thrice  before  she  could 
get  it  from  beneath  his  leaden  feet.  When  confiklent 
tiiat  he  could  repeat  a  speech  fluently,  he  was  apt  to 
turn  his  iKick  upon  his  mistress ;  or,' when  he  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  listen  to  his  mistress,  he  would  regu* 
larly  turn  his  back  upon  the  audience.  But  all  these 
are  defects  permitted  by  the  license  of  a  private  theatre, 
allowalde  by  courtesy  to  gentlemen-actors ;  and  things 
went  on  as  weU  as  could  be  expected.  Osman  had  not 
his  part  by  heart,  but  still  Zara  covered  all  deficiencies : 
and  Osman  did  no  worse  than  other  Osmans  had  done 
before  him,  till  he  came  to  the  long  speech,  beginning 
with,*^ 

**Tlie  SQltam,  my  great  ftnoBgtom,  lieqiMatlk'd 
Tbeir  wafgixt  to  ne,  bat  tlieir  tut«p  ttisy  favte  not*' 

Powerful  prompting  got  him  through  the  first  six  lines 
decently  enough,  till  he  came  to  - 

**-' — wwUng  toiidwiwsa  in  vrHi  pwftrtoiii 
I  mlglit  look  down  to  my  aammodsd  ftet, 
Aad  bleM  ooatendiag  brantiM." 

At  this  he  bungled  sadly— his  hearing  suddenly  falling 
as  well  as  his  memory,  there  was  a  dead  stop.  In  vain 
the  prompter,  the  scene-shifter,  the  candle-snuffer,  as 
loud  as  they  could,  and  much  louder  than  they  ought* 
reiterated  the  next  sentence, 

"1  milbt  speaki 


It  was  pl&in  that  Osman  could  not  speak,  nor  was  he 
**  serene.'*  He  had  begun,  as  in  dangers  ^eat  he  was 
wont,  to  kick  his  left  ancle-bone  rapidl}'  with  his  right 
heel ;  and  through  the  pomp  of  Osman's  oriental  robes 
and  turban  young  Petcalf  stood  confessed.  He  threw 
back  an  aojpry  look  at  the  prompter — Zara,  terrified, 
gave  up  all  lor  lost-^the  two  Lady  Arlingtons  retreated 
behind  the  scenes  to  laugh— the  polite  audience  strug- 
gled not  to  smile.  Count  Altenberg  at  this  moment 
looked  at  Caroline,  who,  instead  of  joining  in  the  laugh, 
showed  by  her  countenance  and  manner  the  most  good* 
natured  sympathy. 

Zara  recovering  her  presence  of  mind,  swept  across 
the  stage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hide  from  view  her 
kicking  sultan;  and  as  she  passed,  she  whispered  the 
line  to  him  so  distinctly,  that  he  caught  the  sound,  left 
off  kicking,  went  on  with  his  speech,  and  all  was  well 
again.  Count  Altenberg  foigot  to  join  in  the  cheering 
plaudits,  he  was  so  much  charmed  at  that  instant  by 
Caroline's  smile. 

Fortunately  for  Zara,  and  for  the  audience,  in  the  next 
scenes  the  part  of  Lusignan  was  performed  by  a  gentle- 
n^an  who  had  been  well  used  to  acting^tbough  he  was 
not  a  man  of  any  extraordinary  capacity,  yef,  from  his 
habit  of  the  hoards,  and  his  being  per/ect  in  his  part, 
he  now  seemed  quite  a  superior  person.  It  was  found 
unaccountably  easier  to  act  with  this  son  of  labour  than 
with  any  other  of  the  i^entlemen-performers,  though 
they  were  all  natural  gemuses. 

The  moment  Zara  appeared  with  Lusignan,  her  pow- 
ers shone  forth — ^nothing  spoiled  the  illusion,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  was  filed,  their  interest  was  sus- 
tained, their  feelings  touched.  The  exercise  of  the  fan 
ceased  in  the  front  rows,  glasses  of  lemonade  were  held 
untasted,  and  nobody  consulted  the  play-bill.  Excited 
by  success,  sympathy,  wd  applause  tne  most  flattering, 
Sfara  went  on  with  increasing  eclat. 

Meanwhile  the  Percy  family,  who  wem  quite  intent 
upon  the  play,  began  to  find  their  situation  disagreeable 
from  some  noise  behind  the  scenes.  A  party  of  ladies/ 
among  whom  was  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  stood  whi»- 

S Bring  so  loud  close  to  Caroline  that  thek  voices  were 
eard  by  her  more  distinctly  than  those  of  the  actors- 
Lady  Frances  stood  half  hid'  between  the  side  scenes, 
boMing  a  little  white  dog  in  h«r  arms. 
Vot.  XV.— F  11 
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'^Hush!"  cried  her  ladyslup,  putting  her  flngers  on 
her  lips— 'her  companions  became  silent  instantly.  The 
house  was  now  in  profound  attention.  Zara  was  in  th« 
midst  of  her  favouhte  speech, 

**  Would  yon  Imtn  more,  ttid  open  all  my  betrt  T 
Know  then  that,  spite  of  this  renew'd  injustice^ 
I  do  not— cannot  wish— to  love  you  less ; 
—That  long  before  you  look'd  so  low  as  Zara, 
She  gave  ber  heart  lo  Osmaii.'' 

At  the  name  of  Osman^  the  dog  started  and  struggled-^ 
Lady  Frances  appeared  to  restrain  him,  but  he  ran  on 
the  stage — ^leaped  up  on  Zara — ^and  at  the  repetition  of 
the  name  of  Osman  sat  down  on  his  hind  legs,  begged 
with  his  fore-paws,  and  began  to  whine  in  such  a  pite* 
ous  manner  that  the  whole  audience  were  on  the  brink  of 
laughter — Zara,  and  all  her  attendants  and  friends,  lost 
their  presence  of  mind. 

Caroline  sprang  forward  quite  across  the  stage,  caught 
the  dog  in  her  arms,  and  carried  him  off.  Count  Alten- 
berg,  no  longer  master  of  himself,  clapped  his  hands» 
and  the  whole  house  resounded  with  applause.  Miss 
Georgiana  Falconer  misunderstood  the  cause  of  the 
plaudits,  imagined  that  she  was  encored^  cast  down  her 
eyes,  and,  as  soon  as  there  was  silence,  advanced  and 
recommenced  her  speech,  of  which  Count  Altenberg  did 
not  hear  one  word. 

This  malicious  trick  had  been  contrived  by  Lady 
Frances  Arlington,  to  revengeherself  on  Miss  Georgiana 
Falconer  for  having  prevented  her  from  taking  a  part  ip 
the  play.  Her  ladyship  had,  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
hearsals, privately  drilled  her  dog  to  answer  to  the  name 
of  Osman,  when  that  name  was  pronounced  in  Zara^s 
tragic  tone.  The  dog  had  beto  kept  out  of  the  way  till 
Zara  was  in  the  midst  of  that  speech  in  which  she  caUs 
repeatedly  on  the  name  of  Osman..  This  trick  had  been 
so  well  contrived,  that  all  but. those  who  were  in  the 
secret  imagined  that  the  appearance  of  the  dog  at  this 
unhicky  moment  had  been  accidental.  The  truth  began 
indeed  to  be  soon  whispered  in  confidence. 

but  to  return  to  Count  Altenberg.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  play,  when  the  idea  of  trying  Caroline's 
temper  had  occurred  to  him,  he  had  felt  some  anxiety 
lest  all  the  high  expectations  he  had  formed,  all  the 
briffht  enchantment,  should  vanish.  In  the  first  act,  he 
had  begun  by  joining  timidly  in  the  general  apidauoe  of 


Zava,  dreading  le«t  CaioUiie  slioiild  not  be  Uessed  with 
that  temper  which  could  bear  the  jnraises  of  a  rival 
*'  with  unwounded  ear."  .But  the  count  applauded  with 
more  confidence  in  the  second  act ;  during  the  third  was 
quite  at  his  ease ;  and  in  the  fifth  could  not  for^ve  him- 
self for  having  supposed  it  possible  that  Carohne  could 
be  liable  to  any  of  the  foibles  of  her  sex. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  in  high 
spirits,  intoxicated  with  vapity,  was  persuaded  that  the 
count  had  returned  to  his  senses ;  and  so  little  did  she 
know  of  his  character,  or  of  the  human  heart,  as  to  ex-* 
pect  that  a  declaration  of  love  would  soon  follow  this 
public  profession  of  admiration.  Such  was  the  confu- . 
sion  of  her  ideas,  that  she  was  confident  Zara  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  Countess  of  Altenberg. 

After  the  play  was  over,  and  a  thousand  compliments 
had  been  paid  and  received,  most  of  the  company  caUed 
for  their  carriages.  The  house  emptied  fast :  there  re* 
maihed  only  a  select  party,  who  were  to  stay  supper. 
They  soon  adjourned  to  the  green-room  to  repeat  their 
tribute  of  applause  to  the  actors.  High  in  the  midst ' 
stood  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  receiving  incense  from 
a  crowd  of  adorers.  As  Count  Altenberg  ap{Nroached» 
she  assumed  a  languishing  air  of  softness  and  sensibility. 
The  count  said  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
but  his  compliments  did  not  seem  quite  to  satisfy  the  lady. 
She  was  in  hopes  that  he  was  going  to  say  something 
more  to^er  taste,  when  French  Clay  pressed  forward, 
which  he  did  with  an  air  neither  French  nor  English. 
He  protested  that  he  could  not  have  conceived  it  possi- 
ble for  the  powers  of  any  actress  upon  earth  to  interest 
him  for.  the  English  Zara ;  "  but  you,  madam/*  said  he, 
'*  have  done  the  impossible ;  and  now  I  should  die  con* 
tent,  if  I  could  see  your  genius  do  justice  to  Zaire. 
How  you  would  shine  in  the  divine  original  when  you 
could  do  such  wonders  for  a  miserable  translation !" 

Several  gentlemen,  and  among  others  Mr.  Pei^, 
would  not  dlow  that  the  English  translation  deserved  to 
be  called  miserable.  "  The  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry 
we  cannot  expect  should  be  quite  equal  to  the  right 
side,"  said  he :  **  Voltaire  pointed  out  a  few  odd  ends 
here  and  there,  which  disfigured  the  work,  and  required 
to  be  cut  off;  but  upon  the  whole,  if  I  recollect,  he  waa 
satisfied  with  the  piece,  and  complimented  Mr.  Hill 
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inxm  hnrmg  preserved  the  general  design,  spfiiti  ud 
simplicity  of  the  original." 

'*  Mere  politeness  in  M.  de  Voltaire !"  replied  French 
Clay ;  ^*  but,  in  effect,  Zaire  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
any  thing  more  than  being  done  inio  English,  For  ex- 
ample, will  anybody  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me,"  saici 
he,  looking  round,  and  fixing  his  look  of  appeal  on  Mias 
Caroline  Percy,  "  how  would  yon  translate  the  famous 
*  Zatre^-vous  fUeurez!" 

'*  Is  not  it  translated,"  said  Caroline,  ''by  *  Zara !  you 
weep  r  " 

*'  Ah !   pardonnez  mot !"   cried  French  Clay,  with  a 
N0hmg  meant  to  be  French;  but  which  English  shoul- 
ders could  not  cleverly  execute — *^  Ah !  pard&nnet !  to 
my  ears  now  that  says  nothing." 

''To  our  feelings,  it  said  a  great  deal  Just  now,"  said 
Caroline,  looking  at  Zara  in  a  manner  which  was  loBt 
upon  her  feelings,  but  not  upon  Count  Altenberg's. 

"  Ah !  indubitably  I  admit,"  cried  Mr.  Clay, "  la  beauiS 
est  ioujours  dans  son  pays,  and  tears  fortunately  need  no 
translation ;  but  when  we  come  to  words,' you  will  allow 
me,  ma'am,  that  the  language  of  fine  feeling  is  abso- 
lutely untranslatable,  untranrfusibley 

Caroline  seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  being  drawn  for- 
ward to  further  discussion,  but  Mr.  Clay  repeated,  in  a 
.tone  of  soft  condescension,  "Your  silence  flatters  me 
with  the  hope,  ma'am,  that  we  agree  1" 

Caroline  could  not  submit  to  this  interpretation  of  her 
silence,  and  blushing,  but  without  being  disconcerted, 
she  -answered,  that  she  had  always  heard,  and  believed, 
it  was  the  test  of  true  feeling,  as  of  true  wit,  that  it 
can  be  easily  understood,  and  that  its  language  is  uni* 
versal. 

"If  I  had  ever  doubted  that  truth,"  said  Count  Alten- 
berg^^^I  should  have  been  convinced  of  it  by  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  this  night." 

Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  bowed  her  head  graciously 
to  the  count,  and  smiled,  and  sighed.  Lady  Frances 
Arlington  and  Rosamond  smiled  at  the  same  moment, 
for  they  perceived  by  the  universal  language  of  the  eye, 
that  what  Count  Altenberg  said  was  not  intended  for  the 
lady  who  took  it  so  decidedly  to  herself.  This  was  the 
second  time  this  ni^ht  that  Miss  Greorgiana  Falconer's 
vanity  had  appropriated  to  herself  a  compliment  in 


whieh  8ke  bad  no  share.  Yet,  even  at  this  moment, 
which,  as  she  conceived,  was  a  moment  pf  triumph, 
while  she  was  encircled  by  adorers,  while  the  voice  of 
praise  .yet  vibrated  in  her  ears,  she  felt  anguish  at  per- 
ceiving the  serenity  of  her  rival's  countenance ;  and, 
however  strange  it  nmy  appear,  actually  envied  Caroline 
for  not  being  envious. 

Mrs.  Falconer,  skilled  in  every  turn  of  her  daughter's 
temper,  which  she  was  now  obliged  to  follow  and  hu- 
mour, or  dexterously  to  counteract,  lest  it  should  ruin 
all  schentes  for  her  establishment,  saw  the  cloud  gather- 
ing on  Zara'sbrow,  and  immediately  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  company  upon  the  beauty  of  her  dress  and  the 
fine  folds  of  her  velvet  train.  She  commenced  lamen- 
tations on  the  difference  between  English  and  French 
velvets.  French  Clay,  as  she  had  foreseen,  took  up  the 
word,  and  talked  of  v^vets  till  supper  was  announced. 

l^hen  Mrs.  Falconer  attended  Lady  Trant  and  Lady 
Kew  to  their  rooms,  a  nocturnal  conference  was  held  in 
Lady  Trant's  apartment,  where,  of  course,  in  the  most 
confidential  manner,  their  ladyships  sat  talking  over  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  of  some  matters  too  interesting 
to  be  spoken  of  in  general  society.    They  began  to  con- 
gratulate Mss.  Falconer  upon  the  impression  whi6h  Zara 
had  made  on  Count  Altenberg ;  but  the  wily  mother  re- 
pressed their  premature  fe&itations.    She  protested 
she  was  positively  certain  that  the  person  in  question 
had  now  no  thoughts  of  Geor^ana,  such  as  their  lady- 
ships' partiality  to  her  might  lead  them  to  suppose ;  and 
now,  when  the  business  was  over,  she  might  venture  to 
declare  that  nothing  could  have  piarsuaded  her  to  let  a 
daughter  of  hers  marry  a  foreigner.     She  should  have 
bee^  sorry  to  give  offence  to  such  an  amiable  and  well- 
iaformed  young  nobleman ;  and  she  really  rejoiced  that, 
if  her  sentiments  had  been,  as  no  doubt  by  a  person  of 
his  penetration  they  must  have  been,.discovered.  Count 
Altenberg  had  taken  the  hint  without  being  offended; 
indeed,  she  had  felt  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  let  the 
tmtii  be  seen  time  enough,  to  prevent  his  coming  to  a 
downright  proposal,  and  having  the  mortification  of  an  , 
absolute  refnsal.    Other  mothers,  she  knew,  might  feel 
differently  about  giving  a  daughter  to  a  foreigner,  and 
other  young  ladies  might  feel  £fferently  from  hor  Geor- 
gians.   Where  there  was  so  great  an  establishment  in 
pi08pBct»  and  xank»  and  imion,  and  figure,  to  sa^r 
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nothing  of  talenfjs,  it  conld  hardly  he  expected  Ukat  mmIi 
temptations  should  he  resisted  in  a  certain  family,  wheiv 
it  was  so  very  desirahle,  and  indeed  necessary^  to  get  a 
daughter  married  without  a  portion.  Mrs.  Falconer  de- 
clared that  on  every  account  she  should  rejmee,  if  things 
should  happen  to  turn  out  so.  The  present  object  was 
every  way  worthy,  and  charming.  She  was  a  yoong 
lady  for  whom,  even  from  the  little  she  had  seen  of  her, 
she  confessed  she  felt  uncommonly  interestedr-putting 
relationship  out  of  the  ouestion. 

Thus  havine  with  able  generalship  secured  a  retreat 
for  herself  and  for  her  daughter,  Mrs:  Falconer  retired 
to  rest. 

Early  the  next  morning  one  of  Lord  01dbofoug)i*s 
grooms  brought  a  note  for  Mr.  Percy.  Commissioner 
Falconer^s  confidential  servant  took  the  note  imme- 
diately up  to  his  master's  bedchamber,  to  inquire  whe« 
ther  it  would  be  proper  to  waken  Mr.  Percy  to  give  it 
to  him,  or  to  make  the  groom  "Wait  till  Mr.  reicyshocdd 
come  down  to  breakfast. . 

The  commissioner  sat  up  in  his  bed,  robbed  his  eyes, 
read  the  direction  of  the  note,  many  timea  turned  and 
returned  it,  and  desired  to  see  the  man  who  broaght  it. 
The  groom  was  shown  in. 

"  How  is  my  lord's  gout  ?" 

*'  Quite  well,  sir :  my  lord  was  oat  yesterday  in  the 
park — botharhorseback  and  a-foot** 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it.  And  pray  did  any 
despatches  come  last  night  from  town,  can  yon  tell» 
sir  ?« 

''I  really  can't  particuhurly  say,  sir^I  was  out  with 
the  horses." 

'*6ut  about  this  note?'^  said  the  commissioner. 

The  result  of  the  cross-examination  that  foUowed 
gave  reason  to  believe  that  the  note  contained  an  invi- 
tation to  breakfast,  because  he  had  heard  Mr.  Rodney, 
my  lord's  own  gentleman,  tell  the  man  whose  bminess 
it  wite  to  attend  at  breakfast  that  my  lord  woidd  break- 
fast in  his  own  room,  and  expected  a  finend  to  breakbst 
with  him. 

*'  A  friend-— Hum !  Was  there  no.,  note  to  me  1«-no 
message  t" 

"  None,  sir— as  I  know.** 

^'Yery  extraordinary.'*  Mr.  Falconer  inclined  to 
IwepthemantiU  breakfa8t4iaie,  but  he  weald  net.  he 
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kepi— te  had  orders  to  vefcan  witii  an  answer  imrae* 
diately ;  and  he  had  been  on  the  fidgets  all  the  time  the 
commisMoner  had  been- detaining  him;  for  Lord  Old- 
borough's  messengers  could  not  renture  to  delay.  Hie 
note  was  consequently  delivered  to  Mr.  Percy  iffime^ 
diately,  and  Mr.  Percy  went  to  Inreakfast  at  Clennont- 
park.    The  commissioner's  breakfast  was  spoiled  by 
the  curiosity  this  invitation  excited,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  chew  green-tea  for  the  heartburn  with  great  diU-  < 
gence.    Meantime  the  company  were  all  talking  Uie ' 
play  over  and  over  ^^ainytiu  at  last,  when  e\en  Zara 
appeared  to  be  satiated  with  the  subject,  the  converssr 
tion  divcorged  a  little  to  other  to^cs.    Unluckily  French 
<Clay  usurped  so  large  a  portion  of  attention,  tlmt  Count 
Altenberg^s  voice  was  for  some  time  scarcely  heard-— 
ihe  contrast  was  striking  between  a  really  well-bred 
polished  foreigner,  and  a  man,  who,  having  kept  bad 
«ompanv  abroad,  and  having  formed  himself  on  a  few 
bad  models,  (nresented  an  exaggerated  imitation  of  thoee 
who  were  ridiculous,  detested,  or  unknown  in  good 
society  at  Paris;  and  whom  the  nation  would  utt^y 
disclaim  as  representatives  of  their  morals  or  manners. 
At  this  period  (^  their  acquaintance  with  GounI  AJten- 
bei|^9  every  circumstance  -which  drew^out  his  charai>- 
ter,  tastes,  &nd  opinions,  was  interesting  to  the  Percy 
faniUy  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  Caroline.    The 
BBOst  commonplace  and. disagreeable  characters  often 
promoted  this  purpose,  and  thus  afforded  means  of 
•amusement,  and  materials  for  reflection.    Towards  the 
end  of  breakfast,  the  newspapers  were  brought  in— the 
commissioner,  who  had  wondered  frequently  what  could 
make  them  so  late,  seized  upon  the  govemmeni-paper 
directly,  which  he  pocketed  and  retived,  after  handmg 
otkor  newspapers  to  Count  Alt^abeig  and  to   the 
Hr.   Clays,     fingltsh  Clay,  setting  down   his  wefi- 
aogared  cup  of  tea,  leaving  a  happily-prepared  morsel 
of  ham  and  bread  and  butter  on  his  plate^  turned-  his 
back  npott  the  ladies ;  and  comfortably  settling  himsdf 
with  his  aim  over  his  chair,  and  the  light  full  upon 
London  news,  began  to  read  to  himselt    Count  Altan- 
beif  glanced  at  Continenial  News,  as  he  unft^ed  his 
|Mi()er,  but  instantly  turned  to  Gwzette  ExUfiMrHmtryf 
which  he  laid  before  Mm.  Falconer.    She  reqiiest«A 
htm,  if  it  was  not  too  much  trouble,  to  read  it  aleiul. 
^I  hope  my.temgn  sneieBl  will  not  make  M  unwlett^ 
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gible,"  siEud  he ;  and  without  further  preface,  or  eOnsite  • 
ing  how  he  was  to  appear  himself,  he  obeyed.  Though 
he  hadi  not  a  perfectly  Engheh  accent^  he  showed  that 
he  had  a  thoroughly  English  heart,  by  the  joy  and  pride 
he  took  in  reading  an  acco^nt  of  a  great  victory. 

English  Clay  turned  round  upon  his  chair,  and  setting 
his  arms  a-kimbo,  with  the  newspaper  still  fast  in  his 
luind,  and  his  elbow  sticking  out  across  Lady  Anne 
Arlington,  sat  facing  the  count,  and  listening  to  him 
with  a  look  of  surprise.  "  Why,  d — m  me,  but  you're  a 
good  fe}low,  after  all !''  exclaimed  he,  '*  though  you  are 
not  an  Englishman  !*' 

'*  By  the  mother's  side  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Count  Alten- 
berg.  *'  I  may  boast  that  I  am  at  least  half  an  English- 
man." 

"Half  is  better  than  the  whole,"  said  French  Clay 
scornfully. 

'*  By  the  Lord,  I  could  have  sworn  his  mother,  or 
some  of  his  blood,  was  English !"  cried  English  Clay. 
*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am^-'fraid  I  annoy  your  lady- 
ship !"  added  he,  perceiving  that  the  Lady  Anne  haUjgh- 
tily  retreated  from  his  offering  elbow. 

Then  sensible  of  having  committed  himself  by  his 
sudden  burst  of  feeling,  he  coloured  all  over,  took  tip 
his  tea,  drank  as  if  he  wished  to  hide  hi»  face  for  ever 
in  the  cup,  recovered  his  head  with  mighty  effort,  turned 
round  again  to  his  newspaper,  and  was^cold  and  silent 
as  before.   His  brother  meanwhile  was,  or  affected  to  be, 
,  more  intent  upon  some  eau  sucrie  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  himself,  than  upon  the  fate  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  Spain  or  England.    Rising  from  the  breakfast  table  he 
went  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  threw  himself  at  fidl 
length  upon  a 'sofa;  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  who  de- 
tested polities,  immediately  followed,  and  led  the  way  to  a 
work-table,  round  which  the  ladies  gathered,  and  formed 
themselves  in  a  few  minutes  into  a  committee  of  dre8s,v 
«Q1  speaking  at  once;  Count  Altenberg  went  with  the 
ladies  out  of  the  breakfast-room,  where  EngUsh  Clay 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  remained  {done ;  but 
being  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  servants,  he 
could  not  enjoy  peaceable  possession,  and  he  was  com- 
piled also  to  follow :  getting  as  far  as  he  could  from 
the  female  committee,  he  took  Petcalf  into  a  window 
to  talk  of  horses,  and  commenced  a  history  of  the  colts 
of  ReguluB,  and  of  the  plates  they  had  woo. 
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Fvench  Clay»  rimnsr  from  the  sofa^  and  adQnatiiiff  faw 
^cravat  at  a  lookiiifi^rglasa,  carelessly  said,  addreaaiiifl^ 
himself  to  Count  Alte^beig,  **  I  think,  M.  le  Comte,  I 
heaid  you  say  somethiag  abont  public  feelings.  Now, 
I  do  not  comprehend  precisely  what  is  meant  by  public 
feelings ;  for  my  part,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  have 
none.^ 

"  I  certainly  must  haye  enressed  myself  ill,"  replied 
Count  Altenberg ;  '*  I  should  haye  said,  love  of  our 
country." 

Mrs.  Percy,  Rosamond,  and  Caroline,  escaped  from 
the  committee  of  dress,  were  now  tagerly  listening  to 
this  conyersation. 

''  And  if  you  had,  M.  le  Comte,  I  might,  enphUoMoohey 
haye  been  permitted  to  ask,"  replied  French  Clay, 
^  what  is  love  of  our  cottntry»  but  a  mere  prejudice  ?  and 
to  a  person  of  aa'emancipated  mind,  that  word  prejudice 
says  yolumes.  Assuredly  M.  Le  Comte  will  allow,  and 
must  feel  toelif  that  no  prejudice  ever  was  or  can  bo 
Qseftif  to  mankind." 

The  count  fully  admitted  that  utility  is  the  best  human 
test  by  which  all  sentiment,  as  well  as  every  thing  else, 
can  be  tried :  but  he  observed  that  Mr.  Clay  had  not  yet 
proved  love  of  our  coimtry  to  be  a  useless  or  pernicious 
principle  of  action :  and  by  his  own  argument,  if  it  paa 
be  proved  to  be  useful,  it  should  not  1^  called,  in  the 
invidious  sense  of  the  word,  a  prejudice. 

^  True-^but  the  labour  of  the  proof  fortunately  rests 
with  you,  M.  le  Comte." 

Count  Altenberg.answmred  in  French,  speaking  veiy 
rapidly.  •  ''  It  is  a  l^iour  saved  me  fortunate!]^,  by  the 
recorded  experience  of  all  history,  by  the  testimony  of 
the  wisest  and  the  best  in  all  countries,  ancient  and 
modern-r-all  agree  in  proclaiming  love  of  our  countiy  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful,  most  permanent  motivea 
to  good  and  great  actions ;  the  most  expansive,  elevat- 
hip^  prineipl^-*«leyating  without  danger-*e3qpansive 
without  waste;  the  principle  to  which  the  legislatcnr 
looks  for  the  preservative  against  corruption  in  states-— 
to  which  the  moralist  turns  for  the  antidote  against  sel- 
fishness in  individuals.  Recollect,  name  any  great  char- 
acter, ancient  or  modem-~iB  not  love  of  his  country  one 
of  his  virtues  I  Can  you  draw— <can  you  conceive  a 
great  chaiaetep--a  great  or  agood  character,  or  even  a 
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safe  member  of  society,  without  it  1    A  man  haags 
loose  upon  society,  as  your  own  Burke  says — ^^ 

''  Ah !  M.  le  Comte !''  cried  Clay,  shriiOiiner  with 
affected  horror,  **  I  repent — I  see  what  I  have  browht 
upon  myself:  after  Burke  will  come  Cicero ;  and  after 
Cicero  all  Rome,  Carthage,  Athens,  Lacedasmon.  Oh ! 
spare  me !  since  I  was  a  schoolboy,  I  could  never  Muffer 
those  names.  Ah !  M.  le  Comte,  de  grace ! — ^I  know  I 
have  put  myself  m  the  case  to  be  buried  alive  under  a 
load  of  quotations." 

The  count,  with  that  good-humour  which  disappoints 
ridicule,  smiled,  an^  checked  his  enthusiasm. 

*'  Is  there  not  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,"  said  Mrs.  Percy, 
''  which  is  as  necessary*  to  virtue  as  to  genius !" 

French  Clay  shook  his  head.  He  was  sorry  to  differ 
from  a  lady ;  as  a  gallant  man  he  knew  he  was  wrong, 
but  as  a  philosopher  he  could  not  patronise  enthusiasm. 
It  was  the  business,  he  apprehended  of  philosophy  to 
correct  and  extinguish  it. 

**  I  have  heard  it  said,"  interposed  Rosamond,  "  that 
it  is  a  favourite  maxim  of  law,  that  the  extreme  of  jus- 
tice is  tha  extreme  of  injustice — ^perhaps  this  maxim 
may  be  applied  to  philosophy  as  well  as  to.  law." 

'*  Why  extinguish  enthusiasm  V  c^ed  Caroline.  '^  It 
is  not  surely  the  business  of  philosophy  to  extinguish, 
but  to  direct  it.  Does  not  enthusiasm,  well  directed, 
give  life  and  energy  to  aH  that  is  good  and  great  V 

There  was  so  much  life  and  energy  in  Candine*s 
beautiful  countenance,  that  French  Clay  was  for  a 
n^oment  silenced  by  admiration. 

"  After  all,"  resumed  he,  '^  there  is  one  slight  circum- 
stance, which  persons  of  feeling  should  consider,  that 
the  evils  and  horrors  of  war  are  produced  by  this  .^ very 
principle,  which  some  people  think  so  useful  to  man- 
kind, this  famous  love  of  our  country.'^ 

Count  Altenberg  asked,  wh^er  wars  had  not  more 
frequently  arisen  from  the  unlawful  fancies  which  princes 
and  conquerers  are  apt  to  take  for  the  territories  of  their 
neighbours,  than  from  the  legitimate  love  of  their  own 
country  ? 

French  Clay,  hurried  by  a  smile  he  saw  ous  Rosa- 
mond's lips,  changed  his  ground  again  for  the  worse, 
and  said  he  was  not  speaking  of  wars,  of  foreign  con- 
guests,  but  of  defensive  wars,  where  fo^iah  peop&,  from 
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aa  absmd  loTe  of  their  own  country,  that  is,  of  certain 
barren  mountains,  of  a  few  acres  of  snow,  or  of  collec* 
tions  of  old  houses  and  churches,  called  capital  cities, 
will  expose  themselves  to  fire,  flame,  and  mmine,  and 
will  stand  to  be  cut  to  pieces  inchmeal,  rather  than  to 
submit  to  a  conqueror,  who  might,  ten  to  one,  be  a  more 
civilized  or  cleverer  sort  of  a  person  than  their  own 
nders ;  and  under  whom  they  might  enjoy  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  life-^changtng  only  the  name  of  their  country 
for  some  other  equa^y  well-sounding  name ;  and  per- 
haps adopting  a  few  new  laws,  instead  of  what  they 
might  have  been  in  the  habit  from  their  childhood  of 
worshipping;  as  a  wittenagemote,  or  a  diet,  or  a  consti- 
tution. "For  my  part,"  concluded  French  Clay,  "I 
haye  accustomed  myself  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
I  have  approfondied,  I  have  not  suffered  my  understand- 
ing to  be  paralysed— I  have  made  my  own  analysis  of 
happiness,  and  find  that  your  legislators,  and  moralists^ 
and  patriots,  would  juggle  me  out  of  many  solid  physi- 
cal comforts,  by  engaging  me  to  fight  for  enthusiasms 
which  do  me  no  manner  of  good." 

Count  Altenberg's  countenance  had  flushed  with  indig- 
nation, and  cooled  with  contempt,  several  times  (hiring 
Mrl  Clay's  speech. .  Beginning  m  a  low  composed  voice, 
he  first  answered,  whatever  pretence  to  reason  it  con^ 
tained,  in  the  analysis  of  human  happiness,  he  observed, 
Mr.  Clay  had  bounded  his  to  physical  comforts — ^this  was 
reducing  civilized  man  below  even  the  savage,  and  nearly 
to  the  state  of  brutes*  Did  Mr.  Clay  choose  to  leave 
out  all  intellectual  pleasures-^all  the  pleasures  of  self- 
complacency,  self-approbation,  and  sympathy  ?  But, 
supposing  that  he  was  content  to  bound  his  happiness, 
inelegant  and  low,  to  such  narrow  limits.  Count  Alten- 
berg  observed,  he  did  not  provide  for  the  security  even 
of  that  poor  portion.  If  he  waa  ready  to  give  up  the 
hberty  or  the  free  constitution  of  tb&^country  in  which 
he  resided,  ready  to  live  under  tyrants  and  .tyranny, 
how  covjd  he  be  secure  for  a  year^  a  day^  even  an  hour 
of  his  epicurean  paradise  ? 

Mr.  Clay  acknowledged,  that  "  in  this  point  of  view, 
it  might  be  awkward  to  live  in  a  conquered  country ;  * 
but  if  a  man  has  talents  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the 
powers  that  be,  and  money  in  his  purse,  that  can  never 
touch  him,  chacun  pour  soit — et  honi  soit  ^i  mat  y  pense^ 

*'l8  it  in  Englandl— Ob!  caA  it  be  m  Englaad,  and 
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tram  va  EngHBhmm,  that  I  hear  such  sentiBMiits!'* 
exclaimed  Count  Altenbergp.  '*  Such  I  have  heard  on 
the  Continent— such  we  have  heard  the  precnnors  of 
the  ruin,  disgrace,  destruction  of  the  princes  and  nations 
of  Europe  !'* 

Some  painfbl  reflections  or  reoo&ectiODs  seeoaed  to 
absorb  the  count  for  a  few  moments. 

*^F<k  d^h&rmiu  homme  est  de  phUomtphe^^  French  Clay 
declared,  that,  for  his  own  }mrt,  he  cared  not  who  ruled 
or  how,  wrYio  was  conqueror,  or  what  was  cooauered, 
provided  champaign  and  burgundy  were  left  to  him  by 
the  conqueror. 

Rosamond  thought  it  was  a  pity  Mr.  Clay  was  not 
married  to  the  lady  who  said  she  did  not  care  what  reya 
lutions  happened,  so  long  as  she  had  her  roast  duckenf 
and  her  little  same  at  cards. 

'*  Happen  ^at  will,''  continued  French  Clay,  *'  I  h%yt 
tlvo  hundred  thousand  pounds,  well  counted— as  to  the 
rest,  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  me,  whether  England  be 
called  England  or  France ;  for,"  concluded  he,  walking 
oflf  to  the  committee  of  dress,  **  after  all  I  have  heard) 
I  recur  to  my  first  question,  what  is  coontry,— or,  as 
people  term  it,  their  naiwe  Umd  T' 

The  following  lines  came  foil  into  Caroline's  recollec* 
ti<m  as  Froich  Clay  spoke : 

**  Breatlies  there  the  man  with  toDl  w  dead, 

Who  nerer  to  himself  has  said, 

This  is  my  own,  mjr  native  land  f 

Whose  heart  has  neVr  whhin  him  bnm'd, 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tarn'd| 

From  'wanderhif  on  a  Ibreign  strnndl 

If  such  there  be,  fO|  martt  him  well ; 

High  thoogh  his  tlUee,  proud  his  fkine, 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  elahny 

DeapiiB  these  titlet,  power  and  pdf, 
,  The  wraleh,  concentred  All  in  self, 

Living  shall  forfeit  lUr  renown, 

And  dottUy  dying  shall  go  down 

To  the  Tile  dost  flmn  wlmiGe  he  mtwag. 

Unwept,  anhonour'd,  and  nosung." 

Caroline  ashed  Count  Altenberg,  who  seemed  well  ae- 

2uainted  with  English  literature,  if  he  had  ever  read 
tcott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ? 
The  count  smiled,  and  replied, 

*<*  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soQl  M  dMd, 
Who  never  to  hUnseir  hai  Hid,' 

«Dy  of  UMMe  beantiiul linesT 


Caroline,  sarprised  that  the  count  knew  ao  well  what 
hid  passed  in  her  mind,  blnshed. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Falconer  retinmed,  and  throwing 
m  reconnoitring  giance  round  the  room  to  see  how  thi 
company  had  disposed  of  themselves,  was  well  pleaaed 
to  observe  French  Clay  leaning  on  the  back  of  Georgi- 
ana's  chair,  and  ffiving  her  his,  opinion  about  aonie  arti- 
ileial  flowers.  Tne  ladies  had  been  consulting  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  characters  in  '*  Lore  in  a  Villagev'* 
or  *'  The  Lord  of  ^e  Manor/^  should  be  dressed,  and 
Miss  Arabella^  Falconer  had  not  yet  completely  deter- 
mined which  piece  or  which  dress  she  preferred.  Sbe 
was  gla4  that  the  Percys  had  been  kept  from  this  com* 
mitteoy  because,  as  they  were  not  to  be  asked  to  the 
entertainhient,  it  was  a  subject  she  could  not  discuss 
before  them.  Whenever  they  had  approached  the  table, 
the  young  ladies  had  talked  only  of  fashions  in  general; 
and  now,  as  Mrs.  Percy  and  Caroline,  followed  by  Count 
Altenberg,  joined  them,  Mrs.  Falconer  put  aside  a  vol* 
ume  of  plays,  containing  ''The  Lord  of  the  Manor,** 
&c. ;  and,  taking  up  another  book,  said  something  about 
the  immortal  bard  to  English  Clay,  who  happened  to  be 
near  her.  He  replied,  **  I  have  every  edition  of  Shaks* 
peare  that  ever  was  printed  or  published,  and  every 
thing  that  ever  was  written  about  him,  ^od,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  at  Clay-hyi.  1  made  this  a  principle,  and  I 
think  eveiy  Englishman  should  do  the  same.  Your  Mr. 
Voltaire,"  added  this  polite  Englishman,  turning  to  Count 
Altenberg,  "  made  a  fine  example  of  himself  by  daMng 
at  our  Shakspeare  1" 

"  Undoubtedly,  Voltaire  showed  he  did  not  understand 
Shakspeare,  and  therefore  did  not  do  htm  justice,"  ve}Aied 
Count  Altenberg.  "  Even  Voltaire  had  some  tinge  of 
national  prejudice,  as  well  as  other  m6n«  It  was  re^ 
served  for  women  to  set  us  in  this  instance,  as  in  many 
others,  an  txaxa^le  at  once  of  superior  candour  and 
superior  talent." 

English  Clay  pulled  up  his  boots,  aid  with  a  look 
of  cool  contempt,  sai^  ^  I  see  you  are  a  kidy*s  man, 
monsieur." 

Count ,  Altenberr  repHed,  that  if  a  lady^s  man  means 
an  admirer  of  th^  fair  sex^  he  was  proud  to  feel  ^at  he 
deserved  that  compliment;  and  with  much  wannUi  he 
pf anonnccd  such,  a  panegyric  upon  ikaX  seXf  without 

ifi 
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whom  ''  le  commencement  de  la  w  est  sans  secaurSf  U  milieu 
sans  plaisir,  et  la  fin  sans  consolation^^  that. even  LadT 
Anne  Arlington  raised  her  head  from  the  hand  on  which 
it  reclined,  and  every  female  eye  turned  upon  him  with 
approbation.  • 

"  Oh !  what  a  lover  he  will  make,  if  ever  he  is  ia 
love,*'  cried  Lady  Frances  ArUnpfton,  who  never  scrupled 
saying  any  thing  that  came  into  her  head.  ^I  beg 
pardon,  I  believe  I  have  said  something  very  shocking. 
Georgiana^  my  dear,  I  protest  I  was  not  thinking  of— 
But  what  a  disturbance  I  have  made  among  ail  your 
faces,  ladies — and  genttemen,^  repeated  her  ladyship, 
looking  archly  at  the  count,  whose  face  at  thi^  moment 
glowed  manifestly;  '^and  all  because  gentlemen  and 
ladies  don't  mind  their  grammar  and  their  tenses.  Now 
don't  YOU  recollect — I  call  upon  Mrs.  Falconer,  who 
really  has  some  presence  of>~countenance — I  call  upon 
Mrs.  Falconer  to  witness  that  I  said  if;  and,  pray  com- 
prehend me,  M.  le  comte,  else  I  must  appear  excessively 
rude,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  of  the  present  or 
the  past,  but  only  of  the  future." 

The  count,  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
presence  of  countenance,  turned  to  a  little  Cupid  on  the 
mantel-piece;  and,  playfully  doing  homage  before  itj 
repeated, 

'*  Qai  qae  tn  aois  ▼<rfc[  ton  mallre, 
11 1'est,  1«  fat— ou  le  doit  Atro." 

"  Oh !  charming — oh !  for  a  translation !"  cried  Mrs. 
Falconer,  glad  to  turn,  the  attention  from  Greorgiana  :-* 
"Lady  Frances — ladies  some  of  you, — ^Miss  Percy, 
here's  my  pencil." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Percy's  return 
from  Lord  Oldborough's. 

The  commissioner  followed  Mr.  Percy  into  the  room, 
and  asked,  and  wsis  answered,  a  variety  of  questions 
about  despatches  fr6m  town ;  trying,  but  in  vain,  to  find 
out  what  had  been  going  forward.  At  last  he  ended 
with  a  look  of  absence,  and  a  declaration  that  he  was 
quite  happy  to  hear  that  Lord  Oldborougfa  had  so  com- 
pletely got  rid  of  his  gout. 

"  Completely,"  said  Mr.  Percy ;  "  and  he  desires  me 
to  tell  you  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  return  to 
town  in  a  few  days." 
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'     ^*  In  a  few  days !"  cried  the  commissioner. 

**  In  a  few  days !"  repeated  several  voices,  in  different 
tones. 

**  In  a  few  days ! — Gracions  heaven !  and  what 
will  become  of  '  The  Lord  of  the  Manor !' "  cried  Miss 
Falconer. 

"  Gently,  my  Arabella !  never  raise  your  voice  so  high 
— ^yoa,  who  are  a  musician,^'  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  "and 
so  sweet  a  voice  as  you  have — ^in  general.  Besides," 
added  she,  drawing  her  apart,  **you  forget  that  you 
should  not  speak  of  ^  The  Lord  of  the  Maimer'  before  the 
Percys,  as  they  are  not  to  be  asked." 

"  To  be  sure.  Pray  keep  your  temper  Bell,  if  yoa 
can,  for  a  minute,'*  whispered  Miss  Georgiana;  ^'yoa 
see  they  have  rung  for  the  carriage." 

Mrs.  Falconer  began  to  entreat  Mrs.  Percy  would  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  run  away ;  but  to  her  great  joy  the  car- 
riage came  to  the  door. 

At  parting  with  Count  Altenberg,  Mr.  Percy  said  that 
he  regretted  that  they  were  so  soon  to  lose  his  company 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  *'  We,  who  live  so  much  re- 
tired, shall  feel  the  loss  particularly." 

The  count,  evidently  agitated,  only  said,  in  a  low 
voice, "  We  are  not  parting  yet — we  shall  meet  again— 
I  hope— do  you  ever  go  to  London  I" 

*'  Never." 

"  At  all  events,  we  mttst  meet  aeain,"  said  the  count 

The  ladies  had  all  collected  at  the  open  windows,  to 
see  the  departure  of  the  Percys ;  but  Miss  Georgiana 
F£dconer  could  learn  nothing  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  count  handed  Caroline  into  the  carriage.  It  did  not 
appear  even  that  he  spoke  to  her. 

On  his  return,  the  Miss  Falconers,  and  the  Lady  Ar- 
lingtons,  were  of  course  talking  of  those  who  had  just 
left  the  house.  There  was  at  first  but  one  voice  in 
praise  of  Caroline's  beauty  and  talents,  elegance,  and 
simplicity  of  manner.  Mrs.  Falconer  set  the  example ; 
Lady  Frances  Arlington  and  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer 
extolled  her  in  the  l^ghest  terms — one  to  provoke^,  the 
other  not  to  appear  provoked. 

'*  La !"  said  Lady  Frances,  *'  how  we  may  mistake 
even  the  people  we  know  best^-Georgiana,  can  you  con- 
ceive it !  I  never  should  have  guessed,  if  you  had  not 
told  me,  that  Miss  Caroline  Percy  was  such  a  favouiitt 
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of  yours.  Do  yon  know  now,  so  little  penetration 
haire  I,  I  should  have  thought  that  you  rather  disliked 
herl" 

'*  You  are  quite  right,  ihy  dear  Lady  Frances,"  cried 
Mis.  Falconer;  "I  give  you  credit  for  your  penetra- 
tion :  entre  nous.  Miss  Caroline  Percy  is  no  favourite  of 
Georgiana." 

Georgiana  actually  opened  her  eyes  with  astonish- 
ment, and  thought  her  mother  did  not  know  what  she 
was  saying,  and  that  she  certainly  did  not  perceive  that 
Count  Altenb^rg  was  in  the  room. 

*'  Count  Altenberg,  is  this  the  book  you  are  looking 
fort**  said  the  young  lady,  pronouncing  Count  Alten- 
berg^s  name  very  distinctly,  to  put  her  mother  on  her 
guard. 

Mrs.  Falconer  continued  precisely  in  the  same  tone. 
**  Georgiana  does  justice,  I  am  sure,  to  Miss  Percy's 
merit  and  charms ;  but  the  truth  is,  she  does  not  like 
her,  and  Georgiana  has  too  inuch  frankness  to  conceal 
it ;  and  now  come  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason." 
In  a  half  whisper,  but  perfectly  intelligible  ^to  every  one 
in  the  room,  Mrs.  Falconer  went  on: — '*  Georgiana's 
favourite  brother,  Buckhurst — did  you  never  hear  it  ? 
In  days  of  yore,  there  was  an  attachment, — ^Buckhurst, 
you  know,  is  very  ardent  in  his  attachments, — despe- 
rately in  love  he  was-rrand  np  wonder.  But  at  that 
time  he  was  nobody ,^he  was  unprovid^  for,  and  the 
VOjing  lady  had  a  good  fortune  then — ^her  father  would 
have  him  go  to  the  bar — against  the  commissioner's 
wishes.  You  know  a  young  man  will  do  any  thing  if 
he  is  in  love,  and  is  encouraged — I  don't  know  how  the 
thing  went  on,  or  off,  but  Buckhurst  found  liimself  dis* 
appointed  at  last,  and  was  so  miserable  about  it !  ready 
to  break  his  heart !  you  would  have  pitied  him !  Geor- 
giana wias  so  sorry  for  him,  that  she  never  could  forgive 
the  young  lady, — ^though  I  really  don't  imagine,  after 
all,  she  was  to  blame  But  sisters  will  feel  for  their 
brotherd." 

Georgiana,  charmed  to  find  this  amiable  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  her  dislike  to  Caroline,  instantly  pursued 
her  mother's  hiut,  and  frankly  declared  that  she  never 
could  conceal  either  her  likings  or  dislikings,*^that  Miss 
Caroline  Percy  might  have  all  the  merit  upon  earth,  and 
che  did  not  doubt  but  she  had ;  yet  she  never  could  for- 
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give  her  for  jilting  Buckhurst,— no,  never!  never!  It 
might  be  unjust,  but  she  owned  that  it  was  a  preposses- 
sion she  could  not  conquer. 

•*  Why,  indeed,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  hardly  know 
how  to  blame  you,"  cried  Lady  Trant ;  "  for  certainly 
a  jilt  is  not  a  very  amiable  character." 

**'  Oh !  my  dear  Lady  Trant,  donH  use  such  a  word — 
Georgiana ! — ^Why  wiU  you  be  so  warm,  so  very  un- 
guarded, where  that  darling  brother  is  concerned? 
You  really — Oh !  my  dear  Lady  Trant,  this  must  not 
go  further — and  positively  the  word  jilt  must  never  be 
used  again ;  for  I'm  confident  it  is  quite  inapplicable." 

'•I'd  not  swear  for  that,"  cried  Lady  Trant;  *'for, 
now  I  recollect,  at  Lady  Angelica  Headingham^s,  what' 
was  it  we  heard,  my  dear  Ls3y  Kew,  about  her  coquet- 
tinig  with  that  Mr.  Barclay^  who  is  now  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Lady  Mary  Pembroke,  you  know  ?" 

•'  Oh !  yes,  I  did  hear  something,  I  recoUect — but,  at 
the  time,  I  never  minded,  because  I  did  not  know,  then, 
who  that  Miss  Caroline  Percy  was — ^true,  true,  I  recol- 
lect it  now.  And  all,  you  know,  we  heard  about  her 
and  Sir  James  Harcourt — was  there  not  something 
there  ?  By  all  accounts,  it  is  plain  she  is  not  the  simple 
country  beauty  she  looks — ^practised ! — practised !  you 
see." 

Miss  Geor^ana  Falconer's  only  fear  was,  that  Count* 
Altenberg  might  not  hear  Lady  Kew,  who  had  lowered 
hef'  voice  to  the  note  of  mystery.  Mrs.  Falconer,  who 
had  accomplished  her  own  judicious  purpose,  of  ac- 
counting for  Georgiana's  dislike  of  Miss  Caroline  Percy, 
was  now  afraid  that  her  dear  friends  would  overdo  the 
business;  she  made  many  efforts  to  stop  them,  but  once 
upon  the  scent  of  scandal,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
change  the  pursuit. 

<*  You  seem  to  have  found  something  that  has  caught 
your  aittention  delightfully.  Count  Altenberg,"  said  Mrs. 
Falconer :  **  how  I  envy  any  one  who  is  completely  in  a 
book— what  is  it  V 

**  Johnson's  preface  to  Shakspeare." 

Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  was  vexed,  for  she  recol- 
lected that  Miss  Caroline  Percy  had  just  been  speaking 
of  it  with  admiration. 

Mrs.  Falconer  wondered  how  it  could  have  happened 
that  she  J^  never  read  it. 
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Lady  Kew  persevered  in  her  story.  **  Sir  James  Har- 
court,  I  know,  who  is  the  roost  polite  creature  in  the 
whole  world,  and  who  never  speaks  an  ill  word  of  any- 
body, 1  assure  you,  said  of  Miss  Caroline  Percy  in  my 
hearing — what  I  shall  not  repeat.  Only  this  much  I 
must  tell  you,  Mrs.  Falconer — ^Mrs.  Falconer! — ^he 
won't  listen  because  the  young  lady  is  a  relation  of  her 
own — and  we  are  very  rude ;  but  truth  is  truth,  notwith- 
standing, you  know.  Wel^,  well,  she  may  talk  of  Miss 
Percy's  beauty  and  abilities — very  clever  she  is,  I  don't 
dispute ;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  Mrs.  Falconer  must 
never  praise  her  to  me  for  simplicity  of  character." 

^  Why,  lib,"  said  Miss  Georgiana ;  ^  one  is  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  a  person  who  has  lived  all  her  life  in  the  coun- 
try must,  of  course,  hav^  great  simplicity.'  But  there  is 
a  simplicity  of  character,  and  a  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  they  don't  always  go  together.  Caroline  Percy's 
manner  is  fascinating,  because,  you  know,  it  is  what 
one  does  not  meet  with  every  day  in  town— that  was 
what  struck  my  poor  brother— that  and  her  great  talents, 
which  can  make  her  whatever  she  pleases  to  be :  but  I 
am  greatly  afraid  she  is  not  quite  the  ingenuous  person 
she  looks." 

Count  Altenberg  changed  colour,  and  was  putting  down 
his  book  suddenly,  when  Mrs.  Falconer  caught  it,  and 
stopping  him,  asked  how  far  he  had  read. 
'  While  he  was  turning  over  the  leaves,  Lady  Traiit 
went  on,  iii  her  turn — "  With  all  her  practice,  or  her 
simjoUcitiff  whichever  it  may  be— *-far  be  it  from  me  to 
decide  which — ^I  fancy  she  has  met  with  her  match,  and 
has  been  disappointed  in  her  turn." 

".  Really !"  cried  Georgiana,  eagerly :  "  How  I  what ! 
when ! — Are  you  certain  I" 

" Last  summer — Oh!  I  have  it  from  those  who  know 
the  gentleman  well.  Only  an  affair  of  the  heart  that  did 
not  end  happily :  but  I  am  told  she  was  very  much  in 
love.  The  family  woidd  not  hear  of  it — ^the  mother, 
especiall}^,  was  averse :  so  the  young  gentleman  ended 
by  marrying — exceedingly  wellj-and  the  young  lady  by 
wearing  the  willow,  you  know,  a  decent  time." 

"  Oh !  why  did  you  never  tdl  me  this  before  V.  said 
Miss  Georgiana. 

"I  protest  I  never  thought  of  it,  till  Lady  Kew 
brought  it  to  my  recollection,  by  talking  of  Lady  An* 
gelica  Headingham,  and  Sir  James  Harcourt,  anoall  that' 


^  Bat  who  was  the  gentleman  ?" 

"  That's  a  secret,"  replied  Lady  Trant. 

"  A  secret !— A  secret !— What  is  it  I  What  is  it  1" 
cried  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  pressing  into  the  midst 
of  the  party ;  for  she  was  the  most  curious  person  im- 
aginable. 

Then  heads  joined,  and  Lady  Trant  whispered,  and 
Frances  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Hungerford ! — Colonel  Hm^ 
gerford !" 

"  Fie!  fie!  Lady  Frances,"  cried  Georgiana— and  ^*^el 
fie !  you  are  a  pretty  person  to  keep  a  secret,"  cried 
Lady  Trant :  *'  I  vow  I'll  never  trust  your  l^yship  with 
a  secret  again — ^when  you  publish  it  in  this  way." 

'"  I  vow  you  will,"  said  Lady  Frances.  •*  Why,  you 
all  know,  in  your  hearts,  you  wish  to  publish  it— else 
i^hy  tell  it — especially  to  me  f  But  all  this  time  I  am 
not  thinking  in  the  least  about  the  matter,  nor  was  I 
-when  I  said  Hungerford~A  was  and  am  thinking  of  my 
own  affiuTB.  What  did  I  do  with  the.  letter  1  received 
this  morning  t  I  had  it  here — ^no,  I  hadn't  it — ^yes,  I  had 
*— Anne ! — ^Anne ! — ^Lady  Anne !  the  duchess's  letter:  I 
gave  it  to  you ;  what  did  you  do  with  it  ?" 

'*  La !  it  is  somewhere,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
raising  her  head,  and  giving  a  vague  look  around  the 
room. 

Lady  Frances  made  every  one  search  theirwork-boxes, 
wTiting«-boze8,  and  reticules ;  then  went  from  table  to 
table,  opening  md  shutting  all  the  drawers. 

*'  Frances ! — ^If  you  would  not  fiy  about  so !  What  can 
it  signify  V  expostulated  Lady  Anne.  But  in  vain ;  her 
sister  went  on,  moving  every  thing  and  everybody  in 
the  room,  displacing  all  the  cushions  of  all  the  chairs  in 
her  progress,  and,  at  last,  approaching  Lady  Anne's  sofa, 
with  intent  to  invade  her  repose* 

'*Ah!  Frances !"  cried  Lady  Anne,  in  a  deprecating 
tone,  with  a  gesture  of  8uppli6atioia  and  anguish  in  her 
eyes,  "  do  let  me  rest !" 

«  Never,  till  I  have  the  letter." 

With  the  enerfi[y  of  anger  and  deqwir  Lady  Anne  made 
an  efibrt  to  reach  the  befi-cord--biit  it  missed— the  cord 
swung^Petcalf  ran  to  catch  it,  and  stumbled  over  a  stood 
— En^riish  Clay  stood  still  and  kughed^-Freiich  Clay 
exclaimed,  "  AA  /  mon  Dieu  /  Cupidon  f* 

Count  Altenberg  saved  Cupid  firom  finBing,  and  rang 
thabelL 
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"  Sir,^'  said  Lady  Anne  to  the  footman,  ^  I  had  a  letter 
-^ome  time.this  morning,  in  my  hand." 
.  "  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  I  want  It." 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"Pray,  sir,  teU  somebody  to  tell  Pritchard,  to  tell 
Flora,  to  go  up  stairs  to  m^  dressing-room,  sir,  to  look 
everywhere  forH ;  and  let  it  be  brought  to  my  sister. 
Lady  Frances,  if  yoik  please,  sir." 

"  No,  no,  sir,  don't  do  any  thing  about  the  matter,  if 
you  please — I  will  go  myself,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

Away  the  lady  ran  up  stairs,  and  down  again,  irith 
the  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Yes !  exactly  as  I  thought,"  dried  she ;  '*  my  aunt 
does  say,  that  Mrs.  Hungerford  is  to  be  down  to-day — ^I 
thought  so." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Lady  Anne ;  "  I  never  thought 
about  it." 

"  But,  Anne,  you  must  think  about  it,  for  my  aunt  de- 
sires we  should  go  and  see  her  directly." 

"  I  can't  go,"  said  Lady  Anne — ^**  I've  a  cold — ^your 
going  will  do."  ^      ' 

"  Mrs.  Falconer,  my  dear  Mrs.  Falconer,  will  you  go 
with  me  to-morrow  to  Hungerford  Castle  t"  cried  Laay 
Frances,  eagerly. 

**  Impossible !  my  dear  Lady  Frances,  unfortunately 
quite  impossible.  The  Hungerfords  and  we  have  no 
connexion — ^there  was  an  old  family  quarrel — ^ 

"Oh!  nevermind  family  quarrels  and  connexions— 
you  can  go,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  taken  very  well — 
and  you  know  you  only  go  with  me.  Oh !  positively 
you  must— now  there's  my  good  dear  Mrs.  Falconer^— 
yes,  and  order  the  carriage  this  minute  for  to-morrow 
early,"  said  Lady  Frances,  in  a  coaxing,  yet  impatient 
tone. 

Mrs.  Falconer  adhered  to  its  being  absolutely  impoa- 
sible. 

"  Then,  Anne,  you  must  go." 

No — ^Anne  was  impenetrable. 

*'  Then  I'll  go  by  myself,'*  cried  Lady  Frances,  pet- 
tishly— "  I'll  take  Pritphard  with  me,  in  our  own  car- 
riage, and  I'll  speak  about  it  directly— for  go  I  must  and 
wiU." 

"  Now,  Frances,  what  new  fancy  is  this  for  Mrs. 
Hungerford?  I  am  sure  you  used  not  to  care  about 
her,"  said  Lady  Anne. 
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^  And  I  dare  say  1  should  not  care  about  her  now," 
replied  Lady  Frances,  **  but  that  X  am  dying  to  see  aa 
old  pair  of  shoes  she  has.^' 

"An  old  pair  of  shoes!''  repeated  Lady  Anne,  with  a 
look  of  unatterafole  disdain. 

"  An  old  pair  of  shoes !''  cried  Mrs.  Falconer,  laughing. 

*'  Yes,  a  pair  of  blue  damask  shoes  as  old  as  fidward 
the  Fourth's  time — ^with  chains  from  the  toe  to  the 
knee,  you  know — or  do  you  know,  Count  Aitenberg? 
Miss  rercy  was  deso'ibing  them-Hshe  saw  Colonel 
Hungerford  put  them  on— Oh!  he  must  put  them  on 
for  me — ^I'll  make  him  put  them  on,  chains  and  all,  to- 
morrow." 

'*  Colonel  Hungerford  is  on  his  way  to  India  by  this 
time,'^  said  Georgiana  Falconer,  dryly. 

''  May  I  ask,"  said  Count  Altenberg,  taking  advantage 
of  the  first  pause  in  the  conversation,-— *'  may  I  ask  if  I 
understand  rightly,  that  Mrs.  Hungerford,  mother  of 
Colonel  Hungerford,  lives  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is 
coming  into  Qie  country  to-morrow  1" 

«<  Yes— just  so,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

What  concern  can  it  be  of  his !  thought  Miss  Geor- 
giana Falconer,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  count  with 
alarmed  curiosity. 

**  I  knew  Colonel  Hungerford  abroad,"  continued  the 
count,  '*  and  have  a  great  regard  for  him." 

Lady  Ke  w.  Lady  Trant,  and  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer, 
exchanged  looks. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  gone  to  India,"  said  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, in  a  sentimental  tone ;  "  it  would  have  been  so 
pleasant  to  you  to  have  renewed  an  acquaintance  with 
aim  in  England." 

Count  Altenberg  resetted  the  absence  of  his  friend, 
the  colonel ;  but,  turning  to  Lady  Frances,  he  congnutu- 
iated  himself  upon  having  an  opportumtv  of  presenting 
his  letters  of  introduction,  and  paying  bis  respects  to 
Mrs.  Hungerford,  of  whom  he  had  heard  much  from, 
foreigners  who  had  visited  England,  and  who  had  been 
charmed  with  her,  and  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer—his letters  of  introduction  had  been  addressed  to 
her  town  residence,  but  she  was  not  in  London  when  he 
was  there. 

"  N09.  she  was  at  Pembroke,"  said  Lady  Kew. 

Vm  sure  I  wish  she  was  there  still,  thought  Mi^s 
Oeorgiaoa.    . 
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*'  But,  after  all,  Lady  Frances,  is  the  duchess  sure  that 
Mrs.  Hnngerford  is  actually  come  to  the  country  t — 
Maybe,  she  is  still  in  town." 

"  I  sh£dl  have  the  honour  of  letting  your  ladyship 
know ;  Tor,  if  Lord  Oldborough  will  permit,  1  shall  cer- 
tainly go,  very  soon,  to  pay  my  respects  at  Hungerford 
Castle,*'  said  Count  AUenberg. 

The  prescient  jealousy  of  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer 
boded  ill  of  this  visit  to  Hungerford  Castle.  A  few  days 
afterward  a  note  was  received  from  Count  AUenberg, 
returning  many  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falconer  for  the 
civilities  he  had  received  from  them,  paying  aH  proper 
compliments  to  Zara,  announcing  his  intention  of 
accepting  an  invitation  to  stay  some  time  at  Mrs. 
Hungerford's,  and  taking  a  polite  leave  of  the  Falconer 
family. 

Here  was  a  death-blow  to  all  Georgiana's  hopes !  But 
we  shall  not  stay  to  describe  her  disappointment,  or  the 
art  of  her  mother  in  concealing  it ;  nor  shall  we  accom- 
pany Mrs.  Falconer  to  town,  to  see  how  her  designs 
.  upon  the  Clays  or  Petcalf  prospered.  We  must  follow 
Count  AUenberg  to  Hungerford  Castle. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

**  Who  would  prize  the  tainted  posies^ 

Wbich  on  ev^  breast  are  worn  ? 

Who  could  pluck  the  apotlese  rosea 

From  tbeir  naver  touched  thorn  ?" 

The  feeling  expressed  in  these  lines  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  every  man  of  sense  and  delicacy.  "  No  such 
man  ever  prized  a  heart  much  hackneyed  in  the  ways 
of  love."  It  was  with  exquisite  pain  that  Count  AUen- 
berg had  heard  all  that  had  been  said  of  Caroline — ^be 
did  not  give  credit  to  half  the  insinuations — ^he  despised 
those  who  made  them  :  he  knew  that  some  of  the  ladies 
spoke  from  envy,  others  from  the  mere  love  of  scandal ; 
but  still,  altogether,  an  impression  unfavourable  to  Caro- 
line, or  rather  unfavourable  to^  his  passion  for  Caroline, 
was  left  on  his  mind.  The  idea  that  she  had  been  sus- 
pected, the  certainty  that  she  had  been  talked  of,  that 


she  had  even  been  named  as  one  who  had  coquetted  with 
manjr  admirer8,-^the  notion  that  she  had  been  in  love-^ 
passionately  in  love — all  this  took  from  the  freshness, 
the  rirffin  modesty,  the  dignity,  the  charm,  with  which 
she  had  appeared  to  his  imagination,  and  without  which 
she  qouid  not  have  touched  his  heart — a  heart  not  to  be 
easily  won. 

In  his  own  country,  at  the  court  where  he  resided,  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  Continent  which  he  had  visited, 
Germany,  Poland,  Switzerland,  France,  he  had  seen 
women  celebrated  for  beauty  and  for  wit,  many  of  the 
most  polished  manners,  many  of  the  highest  accom- 
plishments, some  of  exquisite  sensibility,  a  few  with 
genuine  simplicity  of  character,  but  in  all  there  had  been 
something  which  had  prevented  his  wishing  to  make  any 
one  of  them  the  companion  of  his  life.  In  some  there 
was  a  want  of  good  temper — ^in  others  of  good  sense ; 
there  was  some  false  taste  for  admiration  or  for  noto- 
riety-r-some  love  of  pleasure,  or  some  love  of  sway,  in-^ 
consistent  with  his  idea  of  the  perfection  of  the  female 
character,  incompatible  with  his  plans  of  life,  and  with 
his  notions  of  love  and  happiness. 

In  England,  where  education,  institutions,  opinion, 
manners,  the  habits  of  society,  and  of  domestic  life, 
happily  combine  to  give  the  just  proportion  of  all  that 
is  attractive,  useful,  ornamental,  and  amiable,  to  the 
female  character — ^in  England,  Count  Altenberg  had 
hopes  of  finding  a  woman  who,  to  the  noble  simplicity 
of  character  that  was  once  the  charm  of  Switzerland, 
joined  the  polish,  the  elegance,  that  was  once  the  pride 
of  France ;  a  woman  possessing  an  enlarged,  cultivated, 
embellished  understanding,  capable  of  comprehending 
all  his  views  as  a  politician  and  a  statesman ;  yet  with* 
out  any  wish  for  power,  or  love  of  political  intrigue. 
Graced  with  knowledge  and  taste  for  literature  and  sci- 
ence, capable  of  being  extended  to  the  highest  point  of 
excellence,  yet  free  from  all  pedantry,  or  pretension-^ 
with  wit,  conversational  talents,^  and  love  of  good  so- 
ciety, without  that  desire  of  exhibition,  that  devouring 
diseased  appetite  for  admiration,  which  preys  upon  4ha 
mind  insatiably,  to  its  torture — ^to  its  destruction ;  with- 
out  that  undemiable,  untranslatable  French  love  of  sue- 
eh  d§  gocUUt  which  substitutes  a  precarious,  factitious, 
intoxicated  existence  in  public,  for  the  safe  self-appro- 
bation, the  sober,  the  permaqent  happiness  of  domestio 
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« 

Ufe.  In  England  Count  Altenberg  hoped  to  find  a  woman 
raised  by  "divine  philosophy"*  far  above  all  IMibenl 
prejudice,  but  preserving  a  just  and  becoming  sense  of 
religion ;  unobtrusive,  mild,  and  yet  firm.  Every  thing 
that  he  had  seen  of  Caroline  had  confirmed  his  first 
hope,  and  exalted  his  future  expectation ;  but,  by  what 
he  had  just  heard,  his  imagination  was  cheeked  in  full 
career,  suddenly,  and  painfully.  His  heavenly  dream 
was  disturbed  by  earthly  voices — ^voices  of  malignant 
spirits — ^mysterious — ^in^distinct — ^yet  alannine.  -  He  had 
not  conceived  it  possible  that  the  breath  of  uame  could 
approach  such  a  character  as  Caroline's— 4ie  was  struck 
with  surprise,  and  shocked,  on  hearing  her  name  pro- 
faned by  common  scandal,  and  spoken  of  as  the  victim 
of  a  disappointed  passion,  the  scorn  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  England.  Such  were  the  first 
painfm  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Cocmt  Altenberg.  At 
the  time  he  heard  the  whispers  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
iie  had  been  actually  planning  a  letter  to  his  father,  de- 
claring his  attachment— he  now  resolved  not  to  write. 
But  he  determined  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  these  reports.  He  was  not  a  man  to  give 
ear  lightly  to  calumny— he  de^tested  its  baseness ;  he 
would  not  suffer  himself  for  a  moment  to  brood  over 
suspicion,  nor  yet  would  he  allow  himself  for  present 
ease  and  pleasure  to  gloss  over,  without  examination, 
that  which  might  afterward  teem  tp  his  mind,  and  might 
create  ftiture  unjust  or  unhappy  jealousy.  Either  the 
object  of  his  hopes  was  worthy  of  him,  or  not — if  not 
worthy,  better  tear  her  from  his  heart  for  ever.  This 
determined  him  to  go  immediately  to  Mrs.  Hungerford's. 
Count  Altenberg  trusted  to  his  own  address  and  penetra- 
tion for  discovering  all  he  wished  to  know,  without 
betraying  any  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  first  sight  of  Mrs.  Hungerford,  the  gracious  dig' 
nity  of  her  appearance  and  manners,  the  ftrst  five  min- 
utes' conversation  he  had  with  her,  decided  him  in  the 
opinion,  that  common  report  haid  done  her  justice ;  and 
raised  in  his  mind  extreme  anjciety  to  know  her  opinion 
of  Caroline.  But,  though  he  began  the  hi«k)ry  of  Zara, 
and  of  the  play  at  Falconer-«ourt,  for  the  express  par- 
pose  of  introducing  the  Percys,  in  speaking- of  the  con- 
pBoy  who  had  been  present,  yet,  conscioos  of  sone  vm^ 

•MilMft; 


•oal  «motten  when  he  -vras  goiag  iopnmmiD»  ttat 

name,  and  fancying  some  meaning  in  Mrs.  Hmigeifoid^ 

great  attention  as  he  spoke,  he  mentioned  afanoet  ererji 

other  guest,  even  the  most  insignificant,  without  speasi* 

ing  of  Caroline,  or  of  any  of  her  family.    He  went  back 

to  his  Mend  Colonel  Hnngerford.    Mrs.  Huttgeribrd 

opened  a  letter-case,  and  took  from  it  the  la<t  letter  she 

had  received  from  her  son  since  he  lefl  £nffkind,'Con* 

tainingsome  interesting  particiilars.->-<TowaTdB  the  oo4> 

elusion  of  the  letter,  the  writing  changed  to  a  small 

feminine  hand,  and  all  India  vanished  from  the  view  ot 

Count  Altenberg,  for,  as  he  turned  the  page,  he  saw  the 

name  of  Caroline  Percy:  ''I  suppoiBe  I  might  to  stem 

here,^'  said  he,  offering  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Hungerfoi^ 

**  HOj^  she  replied,  the  whole  letter  wfas  at  his  service 

— ^they  were  only  a  few  miles  ftom  her  dangler  Lady 

Elizabeth. 

These  few  Hties  mentioned  CaroHnii  Percy  a9iong  the 
dear  and  intimate  friends  whom  she  regretted  most  im 
Europe,  and  to  whom  she  sent  a  message  eipressive  of 
the  warmest  afi^ction  and  esteem.  A  glow  of  joy  in*- 
stantly  difiiised  itself  over  his  whole  frame.  As  far  as 
related  to  Colonel  Hungeifcnd,  he  was  sure  that  all  he 
had  heard  was  false.  There  was  Uttie  prob^dnlity  thai 
hia  wifi9  should,  if  those  circumstances  were  true,  be 
Caroline's  most  intimate  fhend.  Before  these  thoughts 
had  well  arranged  themselves  in  his  head,  a  pleasmg, 
sprightly  young  lady  came  into  the  room,  who  he  at  first 
thought  was  Mrs.  Hungerford's  daughter;  but  she  was 
too  young  to  answer  directly  the  description  of  Mnu 
Mortimer. 

**  Lady  Mary  Pembroke,  my  niece,"  said  Mrs.  Hun- 
gerford. 

Her  ladyship  was  followed  by  Mr.  Barclay**-Coun€ 
Altenberg  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  have  all  his  doi^ti^ 
satisfied ;  but,  in  the  hurry  of  his  mind,  he  bad  almost 
forgotten  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Mortimer. 

**  You  will  not  see  her  to-day,**  said  Mrs.  Hongerford; 
"  she  is  gone  to  see  some  friends,  who  live  at  a  distance 
too  great  for  a  morninpf  visit.  But  I  hope,"  continued 
Mrs.  Hungerfoid,  turning  to  Lady  Mary,  **tha^  my 
daughter  will  make  me  amends  for  losing  a  day  of  her 
company,  by  bringing  me  our  dear  Caroline  to-morrow.** 

*'Is  were  a.  chBiBee  of  Caroline's  coming  to  us)*" 
etied  Lady  Mary,  vrith  affectionnle  eageniess. 
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:  ''Is  there  any  hqpe  of  our  eeeiag  Miss 
Percy?"  said  Mr.  Barclay,  with  an  air  of  respectful 
regard,  yery  different  from  what  must  have  been  the 
feeling^  of  a  man  who  had  trifled  with  a  woman,  or  who 
had  thbught  that  she  had  trifled  with  him. 

Count  Altenberg  rejoiced  that  he  had  come  without  a 
moment's  delay  to  Hungerford  Castle. 

**  You  are  really  a  good  creature,  my  dear,"  continued 
Mrs.  Hungerford  to  Lady  Mary,  *'  for  being  so  anxioua 
to  have  Caroline  here — many  a  niece  might  be  jealous 
of  my  affection,  for  certainly  I  love  her  as  weU  as  if 
she  were  my  own  child.  To-morrow,  sir,"  said  she,, 
turning  to  Count  Altenberg,  "  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  to  introduce  you  to  this  young  friend  of  ours : 
I  shall  feel  proud  to  show  her  to  a  foreigner,  whom  I 
wish  to  prepossess  in  favour  of  my  countrywomen." 

The  count  said  that  he  had  already  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented  to  Miss  Caroline  Percy — that  he  had 
seen  her  frequently  at  Falconer-court,  and  at  her  own 
home — and  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  interest 
which  she  excited  at  Hungerford  Castle. .  Count  Alten- 
berg showed  the  interest  she  had  excited  in  his  own 
mii^,  while  he  pronounced,  in  the  most  sober  manner 
in  his  power,  those  few  words. 

Mrs..  Hungerford  perceived  it,  nor  had  it  escaped  her 
observation,  that  he  had  forborne  to  mention  the  name 
of  Percy  when  enumerating  the*  persona  he  had  met  at 
Falconer-court.  She  was  lx)th  too  well  bred  in  general, 
and  too  xliscreet  on  Caroline's  account,  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  this  circumstance.  She  passed  immediately  and 
easily  to  a  different  subject  of  conversation. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Mortimer  returned  with  Caroline. 
The  count  saw  the  affection  with  which  she  was  em- ' 
braced  by  Mrs.  Hungerford.  The  family  had  crowded 
to  the  door  of  the  antechamber  to  receive  her,  so  that 
Caroline,  encompassed  with  friends,  could  not  imme- 
diately see  the  count,  and  he  enjoyed  these  moments  so 
exqcfisitely,  that  the  idea  which  had  previously  engrossed 
all  his  soul,  anxiety  to  see  how  she  would  look  on  meet- 
ing him  thus  unexpectedly,  was  absolutely  forgotten. 
When  the  crowd  opened,  and  Mrs.  Hungerford  led  her 
forward,  a  smile  of  frank  slurprise  and  pleasure  appeared 
on  her  countenance  upon  seeing  Couut  Altenberg ;  but 
her  colour  had  been  previously  so  much  raised,  and  so 
much  pleasure  had  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  that  there  was 
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no  jn^lfiiigr  what  share  of  emotion  was  to  be  attribated 
to  this  surprise.  He  was,  and  \ie  had  reason  to  be,  sat- 
isfied with  perceiving,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  first  plear 
sure  of  meeting  intimate  friends,  and  when  she  did  not 
expect  to  meet  any  but  friends,  she  was  not  chilled  by 
the  sight  of  one  who  was,  to  her,  as  yet  but  a  new 
acquaintiwce. 

After  introducing  Count  Altenberg  to  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
Mrs.  Hungerford  said,  '*  TiU  I  had  my  daughter  and  all 
my  friends  in  full  force  about  me,  I  prudently  did  not 
make  any  attempt,  Count  Altenberg,  upon  your  liberty; 
but  now  that  you  see  my  resources,  I  trust  you  will  sur- 
render yourself,  without  difficulty,  my  prisoner,  as  long 
as  we  can  possibly  detain  you  in  this  castle." 

Never  was  man  less  disposed  to  refuse  an  invitation 
than  Count  Altenbei^  at  this  moment.  He  wrote  to 
Mn,  Falconer  immediately  that  farewell  note  which  had 
shocked  Miss  Georgiana  so  much. 

As  Lord  Oldborough  was  preparing  to  return  to  town, 
and  likely  to  be  engrossed  by  ministerial  business,  his 
lordship,  with  less  reluctance,  relinquished  his  company; 
and  the  count,  with  infinite  satisfaction,  found  himself 
established  at  once  upon  a  footing  of  intimacy  at  Hun- 
gerford Castle.  The  letter  he  had  intended  to  write  to 
his  father  was  now  written  and  sent ;  but  it  was  ex** 
pressed  in  yet  stronger  terms  than  he  had  originally 
designed — he  concluded  by  conjuring  his  father,  as  he 
valued  the  happiness  of  his  son,  not  to  take  a  step  in 
any  of  the  treaties  of  marriage  that  had  been  planned 
for  him,  and  besouglit  him  to  write  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible,  to  relieve  his  mind  from  suspense,  and  to  set 
him  at  liberty  to  declare  his  attachment,  if,  upon  further 
acquaintance  with  the  English  lady  who  had  touched  his 
heart,  he  should  feel  any  hope  of  making  such  an  im- 
pression on  her  affections  as  could  induce  her  to  make 
for  him  the  great  sacrifice  of  country,  family,  and  friends. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  hours  and  days  passed  oa  most 
happily  at  Hungerford  Castle.  Every  succeeding  day 
discovered  to  him  some  new  excellence  in  the  object 
of  his  affection.  Mrs.  Hungerford,  with  judicious,  deli- 
cate kindness,  forbore  all  attempts  to  display  even  those 
qualities  and  talents  in  Caroline  which  she  most  valued, 
certain  that  she  might  safely  leave  them  to  the  discern*- 
ment  of  her  lover.  That  Count  Altenberg  loved,  Mrs. 
Hungerford  had  too  much  penetration  to  doubt ;  and  it 
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tejoiced  her  heart,  and  aatiafied  all  her  hopes,  to  see  a 
proispect  of  her  javaag  Mend  beiog*  united  to  ench  a 
man.  Mrs.  Mortimer  felt  as  much  joy  and  as  much 
delicacy  upon  the  subject  as  her  mother  diowed* 

In  that  near  examination  in  domestic  life,  so  dan* 
ffsrous  to  many  wom^i  of  the  highest  pretensions, 
Caroline  shone  superior.  His  love,  .approved  by  the 
whole  strength  of  his  reason,  and  exalted  by  the  natural 
enthusiasm  of  his  temper,  was  now  at  the  highest. 
His  impatience  was  extreme  for  the  arrival  of  that  an* 
swer  to  his  letter,  which  he  hoped  would  set  him  at 
liberty  to  declate  Ms  passion. 

•The  letter  at  last  arrived ;  very  different  were  its  con- 
tents from  what  he  had  hoped.  A  {>reviou8  letter  from 
his  father  to  him,  sent  in  a  packet  with,  e^pvemment  de- 
spatches by  Mr.  Cunningham  Falconer,  had  not  reached 
him.  That  letter,  of  which  his  father  now  sent  him  a 
copy,  contained  an  account  of  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  relative  to  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  son 
and  the  Countess  Christma,  a  lady  of  lugh  birth,  beauty, 
and  tidbits,  who  had  lately  appeared  for  the  int  time 
at  that  court.  Count  Altenberg's  father  described  the 
countess  as  one  who,  he  was  sure,  must  charm  his  son; 
and  as  the  alliance  was  eagerly  desired  hy  the  lady's 
Iriends,  and  in  every  respect  honourable  for  his  whole 
family,  the  old  count  was  impa^ent  to  have  the  affair 
concluded.^  Receiving  no  answer  to  this  letter,  and 
pressed  by  circumstances,  he  had  gone  forward  in  his 
son's  name  wiUi  the  treaty,  and  had  pledged  him  so  fax 
that  there  was  now,  he  declared,  no  possibility  of  re* 
^acting  with  honour.  He  lamented  that  his  son  should, 
in  the  mean  time,  have  taken  a  fancy  to  an  English 
ladv ;  but,  as  Count  Albert's  letter  gave  the  assurance 
to  his  family  that  he  would  not  take  any  decisive  step 
till  he  should  receive  an  answer,  nothmg  could  have 
been  done  in  England  that  would  commit  his  honours- 
absence  would  soon  efface  a  transient  impression-*-the 
advantages  of  the  alliance  proposed  in  his  own  country 
would  appear  stronger  the  more  they  should  be  exam- 
ined—the charms  of  the  Countess  Christina,  with  her 
superior  understanding,  would  have  an  irresistible  ef- 
fect ;  *'  and,"  concluded  the  old  count,  "  I  beseech  you, 
my  dear  Albert,  as  your  friend— I  wi^  say  more*-*/ com* 
mand  you  as  yourfathery  return  to  your  own  country  as 
soon  as  you  can  obtain  passports  alter  receiving  this 
letter."  ^ 
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Count  Altenberg  would  hare  loft  Hungorfoid  Castle 
immediately,  iMit  he  bad  stUl  a  lingering  hope  that  Im 
last  letter  to  his  father  would  produce  a  change  in  his 
mind,  and  for  an  answer  to  this  he  determined  to  wait; 
but  a  sudden  change  appeared  in  his  manner :  he  was 
grave  and  absent ;  instead  of  seeking  Caroline's  com- 
pany and  conversation  as  usual,  he  studiously  avoided 
her;  and  when  he  did  speak  to  her,  his  behaviour  was 
so  cold  and  reserved — so  unlike  his  natural  or  his  for- 
mer manner,  that  the  difference  struck  not  only  Caro- 
line herself,  but  also  Rosamond  and  Mrs.  Percy,  who 
were  at  this  time  at  Hungerford  Castla.    It  happened 
that  on  the  very  day,  and  nearly  at  tfc«  very  hour,,  when 
Count  Altenberg  received  this  let^or  from  his  ftither,  of 
ifehich  no  one  knew  any  thinff  but  himself,  there  arrived 
at  Hungerford  Castle  anotW  of  Mrs.  Hungerford's 
nieces,  a  young  lady  of  un^^mmon  beauty,  and  of  th« 
most  attractive  and  elegant  manners.  Lady  Florence 
Pembroke.     She  was  Just  returned  from  Italy  with  an 
ancle  who  had  resided  there  for  some  time.    Count 
Altenberg,  from  the  moment  he  was  introduced  to  Lady 
Florence,  devoted  to  her  his  whole  attention— he  sat 
beside  her— whenever  he  conversed,  his  conversation* 
was  addressed  to/icr ;  and  the  evident  absence  of  mind 
he  occasionally  oetrayed,  and  all  the  change  in  his  man* 
ner  seemed  t^  have  been  caused  by  her  ladyship's  ap^ 
pearance.    Some  sage  philosophers  know  little  more 
of  cause  and  effect  than  that  the  one  precedes  the  others 
no  wonder,  then,  that  Rosamond,  not  famous  for  the 
accuracy  of  her  reasoning,  should,  in  this  instance,  be 
misled  by  appearances.    To  support  her  character  for 
predence,  she  determined  not  to  seem  to  observe  what 
passed,  and  not  to  mention  her  suspicions  to  her  sister, 
who,  as  she  remarked,  was  sensible  of  the  count's 
altered  manner,  and  who,  as  she  rightly  conjectured, 
did  not  percieive  it  with  indifference.    The  accomplish^ 
ments,  good  sense,  and  exalted  sentiments  of  Count 
Altenbeig,  and  the  marked  attentions  he  had  paid  her,* 
had  made  an  unusual  impression  on  the  mind  of  Caro- 
line.   He  had  never  declared  his  love,  but  involunta- 
nly  it  had  betrayed  itself  on  several  occasions.    In- 
sensibly Caroline  was  thus  led  to  feel  for  him  more 
than  she  dared  to  avow  even  to  herself,  when  the  sudden 
change  in  his  manlier  awakened  her  from  this  delight- 
%ii.$>rgetfulne6s  of  every/Object  that  was  unoonnected 


Wilh  ker  new  feelings,  and  flfoddenly  arrested  her  steps 
as  she  seemed  entering  the  paradise  of  leva  and  hope. 

At  night,  when  they  were  retiring  to  rest,  and  Caro* 
line  ana  Rosamond  were  in  their  mother^s  room,  Rosa 
iQ^omd,  unable  linger  to  keep  her  prudent  silence,  ga?e 
vent  to  her  indigna^on  against  Count  Altenberg  in  gen 
eml  reflections  upon  the  fickleness  ^f  man.  Bven  men 
of  the  best  understanding  were,  she  said,  but  children 
oi  a  larner  growth-r-pleased  with  change — ^preferring 
always  the  newest  to  the  fairest  or  the  best.  Caroline 
did  not  acceO^  to  these  accusations. 

Rosamond,  a^onished  and  provoked,  exclaimed,  "  Is 
it  possible  that  vCh  are  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  Count 
Altenberg—"  Rosamond  stopped  short,  for  she  saw 
Caroline's  colour  chan^e.^  She  stood  beside  her  mo- 
ther  motionless,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
Rosamond  moved  a  chair  t&>iraras  her. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  Vjve,"  said  her  mother,  tenderly 
taking  Caroline's  hand,— "<  sit  down  and  compose  your* 
self," 

"  My  dear  mother,  you  reared  one,  smd  but  one 
promise  firom  me— I  gave  it  y^^u,  firmly  intending  to 
leep  it ;  and  yet  I  fear  that  you  w^  think  that  I  have 
broken  it  I  promised  to  tell  you  ^V^never  I  felt  the 
first  symptom  of  preference  for  any  pe^n.  i  did  not 
Imow  m^  owi;  mind  till  this  day.  Indeel^  l  thought  I 
felt  nothing  but  what  everybody  else  expresked,  esteem 
and  admixation." 

**In  common  minds,"  replied  Mr^.  Percy,  '^esteem 
and  admixation  may  be  very  safely  dist^  from  love ; 
bat  in  such  a  mind  as  yours,  Caroline,  the  step  from 
perfect  esteem  to  love  is  dangerously  near— scarcely 
perceptii^." 

"  Why  dangerously  V  cried  Rosamond :  "  why  should 
i^t  perfect  love  follow  perfect  esteem  t  that  is  the 
venr  thing  I  desire  for  Caroline.  1  am  sure  he  is  at^ 
tached  to  her,  and  he  is  all  we  could  wish  for  her, 
and—" 

''Stop !"  cried  Caroline.  '*  Oh !  my  dear  sister!  as 
you  wish  me  to  be  good  and  happy,  name  him  to  me  no 
more — ^for  it  cannot  be." 

"Why!"  exclaimed  Rosamond,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
m«y :  <'  why  cannot  it  be !    It  can,  it  must— it  ^hall  be." 

Caroline  sighed,  and  turning  from  her  Qister,  as  if  die 
teaded  to  listen  to  her,  she  repeaMt  ''No;  Iwillnpt 
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ApftWr  myself— I  see  that  it  cannot  be— i  haye  observed 
the  change  in  his  raann»r»  The  pain  it  gare  me  fini 
awakened  me  to  the  state  of  ray  own  affection9.  I  have 
^▼en  you  some  proof  oi  sincerity  by  speaking  thus 
unmediataly  of  the  impression  made  on  my  mind.  Yon 
will  acknowledge  the  effort  was  difficult.  Mother,  will 
you  answer  me  one  question-— wiiich^  I  am  afraid  to 
ask — did  you  or  do  you  think  that  anybody  else  per- 
ceived  my  sentiments  by  my  manner  V  Caroline 
paused,  aiid  her  mother  ^d  sister  set  her  heart  at  ease 
on  that  point. 

'^  After  all,"  said  Rosamond,  addressing  herself  to  hei 
mother,  "  I  may  be  mistaken  in  what  I  hinted  tiho^t 
Count  Altenherg.  I  own  I  thought  the  change  in  his 
manner  arose  from  Lady  Florence  Pembroke — ^I  am 
sorry  I  said  any  thing  ot  it — ^I  dare  say  when  he  sees 
more  of  her— she  is  very  pretty,  tery  pleasing,  very 
elegant,  and  amiable,  no  doubt ;  but  Surely,  in  compan- 
son  with  Caroline— bnt  I  am  not  certain  that  there  is 
any  rivalsbip  in  the  case.'' 

'*  I  am  certain  that  there  shall  be  none,"  said  Caroline. 
'*  How  extraordinaiy  it  is  that  the  best,  the  noblest,  the 
most  delightful  feelings  of  the  heart,  may  lead  to  the 
meanest,  the  most  odious !  I  have,  within  a  few  hours, 
felt  enough  to  be  aware  of  this.  1  will-lcfave  nothing 
to  chance.  A  woman  should  never  expoito  herself  to 
any  hazard.  I  will  preserve  my  peace  of  mkid,  my  own 
esteem.  I  will  preserve  my  dear  and  ei^c^tot  friends ; 
and  that  I  may  preserve  some  of  them,  l''Mia  sensible 
that  I  must  now  quit  them." 

Mrs.  Percy  was  going  to  speak,  but  Rosamond  inter-^ 
posed. 

*^  Oh !  what  have  I  done !"  exclaimed  she :  **  impru- 
dent creature  that  I  was,  why  did  I  dpeak  ?  why  aid  I 
open  your  eyes,  Caroliqe  ?  I  had  resolved  not  to  say  a 
Bmgle  word  of  the  change  I  perceived  in  the  count." 

*'  And  did  you  think  I  should  not  percmve  it  V  said 
Caroline.  ''Oh!  you  little  know  now  quickly-^the 
^t  look— the  first  tone  of  hie  voice— Qut  of  that  I  will 
think  no  more.  Only  let  me  assure  yon,  that  you, 
my  dear  Rosamond,  did  no  harm — ^it  was  not  what  any«> 
h(wy  said  that  alarmed  me :  before  you  pointed  it  out, 
I  bad  felt  that  change  in  his  Bianner  fcNP  which  I  cannot 
account." 
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~Yoa  cannot  acconnti — Can  yon  doubt  that  Lady 
Florence  is  the  cause  t"  said  Rosamond. 

^  Yes,  I  have  great  doubts,**  said  Caroline 

•*  So  have  I,"  said  Mrs.  Percy. 

«<  I  cannot  believe,**  said  Caroline,  *Hhat  a  man  of  his 
sense  and  character  would  be  so  suddenly  captivated : 
I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  Lady  Florence*s  merits, 
but  before  they  could  make  the  impression  you  suspect 
on  Count  Altenberg  there  must  have  been  time  for  them 
to  be  known  and  appreciated.  Shall  I  go  on,  and  tell 
you  all  that  has  passed  iu  my  mind  ?  Yes,  my  mother 
and  sister  should  see  me  as  I  am — ^perhaps  under  the 
delusion  of  vanity— or  self-love— or — But  if  I  am  wrong, 
you  will  set  me  right— you  will  help  me  to  set  myseuT 
rigbt :  it  has  never  been  declared  in  words,  therefore 
periiaps  I  am  vain  and  presumptuous  to  believe  or  to 
imagine— yet  I  do  feel  persuaded  that  I  am  preferred — 
that  I  am—'* 

*'  Loved !  0  yes  !'*  said  Rosamond,  '*  a  thousand  times 
I  have  thought  so ;  I  have  felt  certain  that  Count  Alten- 
berg loved  you :  but  now  I  am  convinced,  alas !  of  my 
mistake— convinced,  at  least,  that  his  love  is  of  that 
light,  changeable  sort  which  is  not  worth  having — not 
worth  your  having.'* 

•*  That  last,**  cried  Caroline,  "  I  can  never  believe.** 
She  stopped,  and  blushed  deeply.  ''What  does  my 
mother  say  t"  added  she,  in  a  timid  voice. 

"  My  mother,  I  am  sure,  thought  once  that  he  loved 
Caroline — did  not  you,  mother  t"  said  Rosamond. 

"Yes,  my  dear,*'  answered  Mrs.  Percy,  "I  have 
thought  so,  and  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  we  were 
mistaken ;  but  1  entirely  agree  with  Caroline,  that  this 
is  a  subject  upon  which  we  ought  not  to  let  our  thoughts 
dwell.** 

"  Oh !  so  I  have  thought,  so  I  have  said  on  former 
occasions,  how  often,  how  sincerely !"  said  Caroline. 
"  But  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  felt  it  difficult  to  piac- 
ttse  what  I  know  to  be  wise  and  right.  Mother,  1  beg 
it  as  a  favour  that  you  will  take  me  away  from  this 
place — ^this  place,  where  but  yesterday  I  thought  myself 
80  happy  !** 

"But  why,  Caroline— why,  mother,  should  she  do 
this  t**  expostulated  Rosamond.  "  If  she  thinks,  if  you 
think  that  be  loves  her,  if  you  do  not  believe  that  he 
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has  changed,  if  you  do  not  beliere  tibat  he  k  atmck 
with  a  new  face»  why  should  Caroline  go !  For  Heaven's 
sake  do  not  take  her  aw«^  till  you  are  sure  that  it  is 


1  will  be  snided  by  her  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Perqr ; 
**  I  can  depend  entirely  on  her  own  prudence.'* 

^  Indeed,  i  think  it  will  be  most  prudent  that  I  should 
not  indulge  myself  in  staying  longer,"  said  Caroline. 
''From  what  I  have  seen  of  Count  Altenberg,  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  he  acts  in  general  from  wise  and 
good  motives.  We  should  ther^ore  believe  that  in  the 
present  instance  his  motives  are  good  and  adequate — ^I 
oannot  snapect  that  he  acts  from  caprice:  what  the 
nature  of  the  obstacle  jnay  be  I  can  only  guess;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  some  opposing  duty-—" 

''His  duty,"  said  Rosamond,  '*!  suppose  he  must 
have  known  before  to-day.  What  new  duty  can  he 
bave  discovered  1  No^  no ;  men  are  not  so  very  apt  in 
knre  matters  to  think  of  opposing  duties  as  women  do ; 
mech  more  likely  that  he  has  heard  something  to  your 
disadvantage,  Cuoline,  from  the  Falconers.  I  can  tell 
yon  that  Lady  Frances  Arlington  gave  me  a  hint  that 
strange  tilings  had  been  said,  and  great  pains  taken  to 
misrepresent  you  to  the  count." 

"  If  injarious  representations  have  been  made  of  ma 
to  him,"  replied  Caroline,  "  he  will  in  time  discover  the 
falsehood  (H  such  reports ;  or,  if  he  believe  them  with- 
sot  examination,  he  is  not  what  I  imagine  him  to  be. 
No ;  I  am  convinced  he  has  too  noble  a  mind,  too  just 
an  understanding,  to  be  misled  by  calunmy." 

Mrs.  Percy  declared  she  was  decidedly  of  this  opinion. 
"  The  obstacle,  whatever  it  may  be,  my  dear  mother,'* 
eontinaed  Caroline,  with  the  earnest  tone  and  expres- 
sion of  countenance  of  a  person  of  strong  mind,  at  once 
feeling  and  thinking  deeply,  "  the  difficn%,  whatever  it 
is,  must  be  either  such  as  time  will  obviate  or  increase ; 
the  obstacle  must  be  either  conquerable  or  unconquer* 
able :  if  he  love  me ^  as  I  thought  he  did,  il  he  have  the  * 
energ[y  of  character  I  think  he  possesses,  >he  will  con- 
quer it,  if  it  can  be  conquered ;  if  it  be  unconqueraUe, 
what  misery,  what  madness,  to  suffer  my  affections  to 
be  irrevocably  engaged !  or  what  base  vanity  to  wish, 
if  it  were  in  my  power,  to  inspire  him  with  an  unhappy 
passion !  Then,  in  every  point  of  view,  mother,  siir^y 
»t  is  best  that  I  should  leave  this— dangerous  place," 
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said  GaroHne,  smiling.    '<  Yet  you  are  both  so  happf 
here,  I  am  sorry  to  l^  the  cause." 

*'  My  love,"  said  her  mother,  '*  to  us  all  things  are 
trifles,  compared  With  what  it  is  right  and  becoming 
that  you  should  do.  I  entirely  approve  and  applaud 
your  prudence  and  resolution :  what  you  desire  shall  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible.  We  will  go  home  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  But,  my  dear  ma'am !  so  suddenly !  consider,"  cried 
Rosamond,  *'  how  very  strange  this  will  appear  to  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  and  to  everybody !" 

"  My  dear  Rosamond,  these  are  some  of  the  small 
difficulties,  the  false  delicacies  which  so  often  prevent 
people  from  doing  what  is  right,  or  what  is  essentially 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  their  whole  lives,"  said  Mrs.  Percy. 

*^  That  is  true,"  replied  Rosamond ;  *'  and  I  do  not 
object  to  doing  the  thing,  but  I  only  wish  we  had  some 
good,  decent  excuse  for  running  away :  you  don*t  ex- 
pect that  Mrs.  Hungerford  will  part  with  you'  without 
remonstrance,  without  struggle,  without  even  inquiring, 
why  you  must  run  away  ?  1  am  sure  I  hope  she  wSl 
not  ask  me,  for  I  am  not  prepared  with  an  answer,  and 
my  face  would  never  do,  and  would  give  way  at  the  first 
glance  of  her  penetrating  eye — what  will  you  say  to 
Mrs.  Hungerford  ?" 

"The  truth,"  replied  Caroline.  " Mrs.  Hungerford 
has  ever  treated  me  with  so  much  kindness,  has  shown 
me  so  much  affection  and  esteem,  feels  such  a  warm 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  me,  and  is  herself  of  so 
noble  a  character,  that  she  commands  my  entire  confi- 
dence— ^and  she  shall  have  it  without  reserve.  Since 
my  mother  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  that  Lady  Flor-- 
ence  has  not  been  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  the  change 
of  manner  we  have  observed,  there  can  be  no  impropriety 
on  that  account  in  our  speaking  of  the  subject  to  Mrs. 
Hungerford.  It  may  be  painful,  hutniliating'-^ut  what 
is  meant  by  confidence,  by  openness  towards  our  friends? 
—-We  are  allof  us  ready  enough  to  confess  our  virtues," 
saJd  she,  smiling ;  '*  but  our  weaknesses,  what  humbles 
Dur  pride  to  acknowledge,  we  are  apt. to  find  some  deli- 
cate reason  for  keeping  secret.  Mother,  if  you  do  not 
disapprove  of  it,  I  wish  you  to  tell  Mrs.  Hungerford  the 
whole  truth.'* 

Mrs.  Percy  entirely  approved  of  Caroline's  jdactng 
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confidence  in  this  exceUent  Iriend.  She  oiMefved,  that 
this  was  very  different  from  the  girlish  gossiping  sort 
of  cof^idenciSf  which  are  made  often  from  one  young 
lady  to  another,  merehr  from  the  want  of  something  to 
say,  or  the  pleasure  of  prattling  about  love,  or  the  hope 
of  being  encouraged  by  some  weak  young  friend,  to  in- 
dulge, some  foolish  passion. 

"Die  next  morning,  before  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  left 
her  apartment,  Mrs.  Percy  went  to  her,  and  explained 
the.  reasons  which  induced  Caroline  to  refuse  heiself 
the  pleasure  of  prolonging  her  yisit  at  Hungerford 
Castle. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  was  touched  by  the  confidence  which 
Caroline  placed  in  her.  ^  Believe  me,'*  said  she,  '*  it  is 
not  misplaced — ^I  feel  all  its  value.  And  must  I  lose  her  1 
I  never  parted  with  her  viuthout  regret,  and  that  regret 
increases  the  more  I  see  of  her.  I  almost  forget  that 
she  is  not  my  own,  till  I  am  called  upon  to  reGnquish 
her :  but  much  as  I  value  her,  much  as  I  enjoy  her 
society,  I  cannot  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  to  detain  her 
when  her  peace  of  mind  is  at  stake.  How  few,  how 
very  few  are  there,  of  ail  the  various  young  women  I 
know,  who  would  have  the  good  sense  and  resolution, 
I  will  say  it,  the  integrity  of  mind,  to  act  as  she  does ! 
There  is  usually  some  sentimental  casuistry,  some 
cowardly  fear,  or  lingering  hope,  that  prevents  young 
peo(de  in  these  circumstances  from  doing  the  plain  right 
thing — any  thing  but  the  plain  right  thing  they  are 
ready  t6  do — and  there  is  always  some  delicate  reason 
for  not  telling  the  truth,  especially  to  their  friends ;  but 
our  daughters,  Mrs.  Percy,  are  above  these  things. ** 
With  respect  to  Count  Altenberg,  Mrs.  Hungerford 
said,  that,  from  many  observations  she  had  made,  she 
felt  no  doubt  of  his  being  strongly  attached  to  Caroline. 
**  Their  characters,  their  understandings,  are  suited  tc^ 
each  other ;  they  have  the  same  high  views,  the  same 
magnanimity.  With  one  exception — ^you  must  allow  a 
mother's  partiality  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  . 
her  own  son — ^with  one  exception,  Count  Altenberg  is 
the  man  of  all  others  to  whom  I  could  wish  to  see  Caro- 
line united.  I  never  till  yesterday  doubted  that  it  would 
be ;  but  I  was  as  much  struck  with  the  change  in  his 
manner  as  you  have  been.  I  agree  with  Caroline,  that 
some  dbstacle,  probably  of  duty,  has  arisen,  and  I  hope 
«— but  n6, 1  will  imitate  her  example,  and  as  you  tell  me 
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«he  forbids  berself  ta  hope,  00  wili  I— if  posnfale.  Ai 
all  eyents  she  raises  herself,  high  as  she  was  in  my 
esteem,  still  higher  by  her  present  conduct.  Tell  hep 
so,  my  dear  Mrs.  Percy— you,  her  mother,  may  giTS 
this  praise,  without  hurting  her  delicacy ;  and  tell  her, 
that,  old  as  I  am,  I  have  not  forgotten  so  completely  the 
feelings  of  my  youth,  as  not  to  be  aware  that  suspense 
in  some  situations  is  the  worst  of  eyils.  She  may 
be  assured  that  my  attention  shall  be  as  mueh  awake  as 
even  her  mother's  could  be-^and  when  any  thii^  that  I 
think  important  or  decisive  occurs,  she  riiall  hear  from 
me  immediately,  or  see  me,  unless  I  should  lose  the  use 
of  my  limbs,  or  my  foculties." 

A  messenger  came  to  summon  Mrs;  Hongerford  to 
breakfast-HBoon  afterward  a  ride  was  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Mortimer.  Count  Ahenberg  was  to  be  one  of  this  party, 
and  he  looked  for  a  moment  surprised  and  disappointed, 
when  he  found  that  Caroline  was  not  going  with 
them ;  but  he  forbore  to  ask  why  she  did  not  ride,  and 
endeavoured  to  occupy  himself  solely  in  helping  Mrs. 
Mortimer  to  mount  her  horse — Rosamond  was  glad  to 
perceive  that  he  did  not  weU  know  what  he  was  doing. 

Before  they  returned  from  their  ride,  the  Percys  were 
on  Uieir  way  to  the  Hills.  Till  this  moment  the  sight 
of  home,  even  after  a  short  absence,  had,  on  returning 
to  it,  always  been  delightful  to  Cardine ;  but  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  every  object  seemed  to  have 
IcNst  its  brightness.  In  the  stillness  of  returement,  which 
she  used  to  love,  she  felt  something  sad  and  lifeless. 
The  favourite  glade,  which  formerly  she  thought  the 
very  spot  so  beautifully  described  by  Dryden,  as  the 
scene  of  his  "  Flower  and  the  L^f,"  even  this  she  fosnd 
had  lost  its  charm.  New  to  love,  Caroline  was  not 
till  now  aware,  that  it  throws  a  radiance  upon  every 
objeet,  which,  when  passed  away,,  seems  to  leave  all 
nature  changed. 

To  banish  recollections  which  she  knew  that  she 
ought  not  to  indidge,  she  em^oyed  herself  utaremit- 
tingly.  But  her  mind  did  not  turn  with  its  wonted 
energfy  to  her  occupations,  nbr  was  it  acted  upon  by 
those  small  motives  of  ordinary  life  1^' which  it  had 
formerly  been  excited.  When  reading,  hw  thoughts 
would  wander  even  from  her  favourite  authors :  every 
mibl^ot  they  discussed  would  remind  her  of  some  con^ 
irersatign  that  had  passed  at  Huii|rerford  Castle ;  some 
coincidence  or  difference  of  opimon  would  lead  her 


to  digMss ;  some  observation  more  Jdtt  or  more  etrilE* 
ing ;  some  better  expression,  or  some  expression  wfaidi 
pleased  her  better  than  the  authors  would  occur,  and 
tile  boolc  was  laid  down*  These  digressions  of  fancy 
were  yet  more  frequent  when  she  was  endeavouring  to 
fi&  ber  attention  to  drawing,  needlework,  or  to  anj 
other  sedentary  employment.  Exercise  she  found  usefid. 
She  spent  more  time  than  ususd  in  planting  and  in  gu* 
deninff-'a  simple  remedy;  but  practical  philosophy  fre- 
quently finds  those  simple  remedies  the  best  wbick 
Providence  has  put  within  the  reach  of  all. 

One  morning,  soon  after  her  return  home,  when  she 
was  alone  and  busy  in  her  garden,  she  heaid  voices  at 
a  distance ;  as  they  approached  nearer,  she  thought  she 
diatihgutshed  Mrs.  Hungerford's.  She  listen^,,  and 
looked  towards  the  path  whence  the  voice  had  come. 
All  was  silent — ^but  a  minute  afterward,  she  saw  Mrs. 
Hungerford  coming  through  the  narrow  path  in  the 
thicket :  Caroline  at  first  sprang  forward  to  meet  her, 
then  stopped  shbrt,  her  heart  beating  violently--ehe 
thought  that,  perhans,  Mrs.  HungerfeM  was  accompa- 
nied oy  Count  Altenberg ;  but  she  was  alone.  Ashamed 
of  the  hope  which  had  glanced  across  her  mind,  and  of 
the  sudden  stop  which  had  betrayed  her  thoughts,  Caro- 
line now  went  forward,  blushing. 

Mrs.  Hnugerford  embraced  her  with  tenderness,  and 
then  assuming  a  cheerful  tone,  "Your  mother  and 
sister  wanted  to  persuade  me,"  said  she,  ^  that  I  should 
never  find  my  way  to  you — but  I  insisted  upon  it  that  I 
could.  Had  I  not  the  instinct  of  a  tme  fHend  to  guide 
me  ?— So  now  let  me  sit  down  and  rest  myself  on  this 
pretty  seat — ^a  very  comfortable  throne ! — end  that  is 
saying  much  for  a  throne.  So,  these  are  your  territo^ 
Ties  f'  continued  she,,  looking  round,  and  talking  with 
an  air  of  playfoSness,  to  give  Caroline  time  to  recover 
herself. 

-  M  ^^y  tfid  you  never  invite  me  to  your  garden  I— 
Perhaps,  you  think  me  a  mere  fire-side,  a^-ehair  old 
woman,  dead  to  all  the  beauties  of  nature ;  but  I  can 
assure  yon  that  I  have,  all  my  fif^,  firom 'principle,  cul- 
tivate this  taste,  which  I  think  peculiarly  suited  to 
women,  salutarv  not  only  to  their  health  but  to  their 
happiness  and  their  virtues — ^their  domestic  virtues,  in- 
creasing the  interest  they  take  in  their  homes,  height-' 
ening  those  feelings  of  associated  pleasnre  whieh 
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extend  from  persons  to  places,  and  which  are  at  onee 
a  proof  of  the  strength  of  eafly  attachn^nts  and  a  secu- 
rity for  tiieir  continuance  to  the  latest  period  of  life.' 
Our  friend,  Count  Altenberg,  was  observing  to  me  the 
other  day  that. we  English- women,  among  our  other 
advantages,  from  our  modeiT  of  life,  from  our  spending 
so  many  months  of  the  year  in  the  country,  have  more 
opportunity  of  forming  and  indulging  these  tastes  than  < 
is  usual  among  foreign  ladies  in  the  same  rank  of  life. 
Fortunately  for,  us,  we  are  not  like  Mr.  Clay's  French 
countess,  or  duchess,  who  declared  that  she  hated  inno- 
cent pleasures." 

After  mentioning  French  Clay,  Mrs.'  Hungerford 
passed  to  a  comparison  between  him  and  Count  Alten- 
berg.  She  had  met  Mr.  Clay  in  town,  and  disliked  him » 
"  He  is  an  Englishman  only  by  birth,  and  a  Frenchman 
only  by  .affectation;  Count  Altenberg,  on  the  contrary, 
a  foreigner  by  birth,  has  all  the  tastes  and  principles 
that  make  him  worthy  to  be  an  Englishman.  I  am 
convinced  that,  if  he  had  liberty  of  choice,  he  would 
prefer  residing  in  England  to  living  in  ^ny  country  in 
the  world.  Indeed,  he  exfHressed  that  sentiment  at  part- 
ing from  U9  yesterday." 

"  He  is  gone  then  1"  said  Caroline. 

"  He  is,  my  love." 

Caroline  wished  to  ask  where ;  and  whether  he  was 
gone  for  ever.  Yet  she  continued  silent — ^and  became 
extremely  pale. 

Mrs.  Hungerford,  without  appearing  to  take  any  notice 
of  her  emotion,  continued,  and  answered  all  the  questions 
which  she  wished  to  ask. 

"  He  is  gone  back  to  Germany  to  his  own  court — ^re 
csilled,  as  he  told  me,  by  some  imperious  duty." 

Caroline  revived. 

"  So  far  you  see,  my  dear,  we  were  right,  as  those 
usually  are  who  judge  from  general  principles.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  to,  be  cr^ited,"  continued  Mrs.  Hungerford, 
**  that  a  man  of  his  character  and  understanding  should 
act  merely  from  caprice.  What  the  nature  of  the  duty 
may  be,  whether  relating  to  his  duty  as  a  public  or  a 
private  man,  he  did  not  explain— the  latter  I  fear :  I 
apprehend  some  engagement,  that  will  prevent  his  re- 
turn to  England.  In  this  case  he  has  done  most  hon- 
ourably, at  whatever  risk  or  pain  to  himself,  to  avoj/1 
any  attempt  to  engage  your  affections, ^my  dear;  and 


yon  have  in  these  trying  circumBtiuicest  acted  as  b6« 
comes  yoar  sex  and  yourself." 

*'  I  hope  so,"  said  Caroline,  timidly ;  "  my  mother  and 
Rosamond  endeavoured  to  reassure  me  on  one  point — 
you  have  seen  more  since,  and  must  therefore  be  better 
able  to  judige-^Count  Altmibergr  has  none  of  that  pre^ 
sumption  of  manner  which  puts  a  womaQ  upon  her 
guard  against  his  inferences.  But,  in  secret,  do  you 
think  he  ever  suspected — ^" 

'*  I  cannot,  my  love,  tell  what  passes*  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  man^s  heart — much  more  difficult  to  pene* 
trate  than  woman's,"  replied  Mrs.  Hungerford,  smiling. 
"  But  let  this  satisfy  you — ^by  no  word,  hint,  or  look, 
could  I  ever  guess  that  he  had  fonned  such  a  hope.  Of 
your  whole  family  he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest 
regard.  Of  yon  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  say  mueh ; 
but  the  little  he  .did  venture  to  say  was  expressive  of  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem :  more  he  did  not,  and  ought 
not,  I  am  convinced,  to  have  allowed  himself." 

'*I  am  satis^ed^-quite  satisfied,"  said  Caroline,  re- 
lieving her  heart  by  a  deep  sigh ;  *'  and  I  thank  vou,  my 
kind  Mrs.  ^Hungerford.  You  have  put  this  subject  at 
rest  for  ever  in  my  mind.  If  Count  Altenberg  can  love 
me  with  honour  he  will :  if  he  cannot,  Heaven  forbid  I 
should  wish  it*!" 

From  this  time  forward  Caroline  never  spoke  more 
upon  the  subject,  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Count 
Altenberg.  She  exerted  all  the  'strong  command  she  pos- 
sessed over  herself  to  conquer  the  languor  and  indo- 
lence to  which  she  had  found  herself  disposed. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  restore  what  may  be  called  the 
tone  of  the  mind,  to  recover  the  power  of  being  acted 
upon  by  common  and  every-day  motives,  after  sensi- 
bility has  been  unusually  excited.  Where  the  affections 
luLve  been  deeply  and  long  engaged,  this  is  a  task  which 
the  most  severe  philosophy  cannot  accomplish  without 
d)e  aid  of  time— and  of  that  superior  power  which  it 
would  be  irreverent  here  to  name. 

By  using  no  concealment  with  her  friends,  by  permit- 
ting no  self-delusion,  by  having  the  courage  to  confess  the 
first  sympUmi  of  partiality , of  which  she  was  conscious, 
Caroline  put  it  out  of  her  own  power  to  nourish  a  pre- 
ference into  a  passion  which  must  ultimately  have  made 
herself  and  her  friends  imhappv.  Besides  the  advantages 


winch  she  defined  from  her  litenury  tiusle8«  and  her  h«bit» 
of  varying,  her  occupations,. ahe  atthiatitne  found  great 
resources  in  her  wann  and  affectionate  attachment  to 
her  own  family. 

She  had  never  yet  arrived  at  that  state  of  eg<nsm  which 
marks  the  height  of  passion,  when  aU  interests  and 
affections  sink  and  vanish  before  one  exclusive  and 
t3n'ant  sentiment. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

When  Count  Altenberg  went  to  London  to  obtain  his 
passports,  he  went  to  pay  his  parting  respects  to  Lord 
Oldborough,  whose  talents  and'uncommon  character  had 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind. 

When  he  asked  whether  his  lordship  had  any  com- 
mands that  he  could  execute  at  his  oWn  court,  he  was 
surprised  bj  receiving  at  once  a  commission  of  a  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  nature.  Lord  Oldborough,  whose  pene- 
tration had  seen  into  Count  Altenberg's  character,  and 
who  knew  how  and  when  to  trust,  though  he  was  sap- 
posed  to  be  the  most  reserved  of  men,  confided  to  Uie 
count  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  Cun- 
ningham Falconcfir ;  his  suspicions  that  the  envoy  was 
playing  double,  and  endeavouring  to  ingratiate  himself 
abroad  and  at  home  with  a  party  inimical  to  his  lord- 
ship's interests. 

'*  Diplomatists  are  all,  more  or  less,  insincere,"  said 
Lord  Oldborough.  "  But  to  have  chosen  an  envoy  who, 
joins  in^atitude  to  duplicity  would  reflect  no  credit  opon 
the  minister  by  whom  he  was  appointed.  Were  I  speak- 
ing to  a  common  person,  I  should  not  admit  the  possi' 
bifity  of  my  having  committed  such  an  error.  But  Count 
Altenberg  will  judge  by  the  whole,  and  not  by  a  part. 
He  knows  that  every  man  in  power  is  sometimes  the 
slave  of  circumstances.  This  Cunningham  Falconer- 
all  these  Falconers  were  forced  upon  me— how,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  to  you  to  hear.  It  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  assure  you,  count,  that  it  was  not  my  judgment  that 
erred.    Now  the  necessity  has  ceased.   By  other  means 
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my  purpose  has  been  accotnplhihecl.  The  Falconer^  aie 
useless  to  n(ie.  But  I  will  not  abandon  those.whom  I  have 
undertaken  to  protect^  till  I  have  proof  of  their  perfidy.'* 

Lord  Oldborough  then  explained  the  points  on  which 
he  desired  to  inform  himself  before  he  should  decide 
with  regard  to  Cunningham.  Count  Altenberg  under* 
took  to  procure  for  his  lordship  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fidelity  of  his  envoy ;  and  Lord  Oldborough  then 
turned  the  conversation  on  general  politics.  He  soon 
perceived  that  the  count  was  not  as  much  interested  in 
these  subjects  as  formerly.  At  parting,  Lord  Oldbo- 
rough smiled,  and  said,  *^  You  have  been,  since  I  saw 
you  last,  Count  Altenberg,  too  much  in  the  company  of 
a  philosopher,  who  prefers  the  happiness  of  a  country 
gentleman's  life  to  the  glory  of  a  statesman's  career. 
But  height  will  soon  recall  high  thoughts.  Ambition  is 
not  dead,  only  dormant  within  you.  It  will,  1  hope  and 
trust,  make  you  in  time  the  minister  and  pride  of  your 
country.    In  this  hope  I  bid  you  farewell." 

Commissioner  Falconer  having  been  told  by  one  of  the 
people  in  the  antechamber  that  Count  Altenberg  had 
arrived,  and  was  now  with  the  minister,  waited  anxiously 
to  see  him,  caught  htm  in  his  way  qut,  and  eagerly 
pressed  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Falconer  to  dine  or 
spend  the  evening  with  thenr — but  the  count  had  now 
his  passports,  and  pleaded  the  absolute  necessity  for 
his  immediately  setting  out  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country.  The  commissioner;  from  a  word  or  two  that 
he  hazarded  upon  the  subject,  had  the  venation  to  per- 
ceive that  His  hopes  of  engaging  Count  Altenberg  to 
assist  the  views  of  his.  son  Cunningham  were  vain,  and 
he  regretted  that  he  had  wasted  so  much  civility  upon 
a  foreigner  who  would  make  him  no  return. 

Miss  Georgiana  Falconer's  mortification  at  the  count's 
leaving  England  was  much  alleviated  by  finding  that  he 
had  net  been  detained  by  the  charms  of  Miss  Caroline 
Percy,  and  she  was  almost  consoled  for  losing  the  prize 
herself,  by  seeing  that  it  had  not  been  won  by  her  rival. 
Mrs.  Falconer,  too,  though  she  had  long  abandoned  all 
hopes  of  the  count  as  a  son-in-law,  yet  irejoiced  to  be 
spared  the  humiliation  of  writing  to  congratulate  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Percy  upon  the  marriage  and  siSe'hdid  estab- 
lishment of  their  daughter. 

"  After  all,  how  ill  they  have  managed,"  said  Mrs. 
Falconer :  "  the  game  was  m  their  ownhuids.  C^ainly 
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Mrs:  Percy  must  be  the  worst  mother  in  the  world*  and 
the  daughter,  with  all  her  sense,  a  perfect  simpleton,  or 
they  might  have  made  up  the  match  when  they  had  the 
count  to  themselves  at  Hungerford  Castle.'' 

"  I  told  you  long[  ago,  but  you  would  never  believe, 
Mrs.  Falconer,"  cned  the  commissioner,  '^  that  Count 
Altenberg's  riUing  passion  was  ambition,  and  that  he 
was  not  the  least  likely  to  fall  in  love,  as  you  ladies  call 

it.    The  old  prince  of is  going  fast,  and  Count  Al- 

tenberg's  father  has  sent  for  him,  Uiat  he  may  be  on  the 
spot  to  secure  his  favour  with  the  hereditary  prince — ^1 
am  sure  I  hope  Cqunt  Altenberg  will  not  be  minister ; 
for,  from  the  few  words  he  said  to  me  just  now  when  I 
met  him,  he  will  not  enter  into  my  views  with  regard  to 
Cunningham." 

"  No,  those  political  -visions  of  yours,  commissioner, 
seldom  end  in  any  thing  but  disappointment,"  said  Mrs* 
Falconer.    **  I  always  said  it  would  be  so." 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  recrimination,  such  as  was 
the  usual  consequence  of  the  failure  of  any  of  the  plans 
of  this  intriguing  pair. 

**  And,  MrSi  Falconer,"  concluded  the  commissioner, 
"  I  augur  as  ill  of  your  present  scheme  for  Georgiana 
as  I  did  of  the  last.  You  will  find  that  all  your  dinners 
vid  concerts  will  be  just  as  much  thrown  away  upon  the 
two  Clays  as  your  balls  and  plays  were  upon  Count  Al- 
tenberg. And  this  is  the  way,  ma'am,  you  go  on,  plun- 
ging me  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt,"  said  the  commis- 
sioner, walking  about  the  room  much  disturbed.  *'  If 
any  thing  was  to  go  wrong  with  Lord  Oldborough,  what 
would  become  of  us !" 

"  My  dear,  that  is  a  very  unseasonable  apprehen- 
sion ;  for  Lord  Oldborough,  as  I  hear  on  all  sides,  is 
firmer  in  power  now  than  he  ever  was---of  that,  you 
know,  you  were  but  yesterday  giving  me  assurance  and 
pn>of.  His  favour,  you  know,  is  so  high,  that  all  who 
were  leagued  against  him  in  that  combination  he  detected 
were,  in  consequence  of  his  lordship's  letter,  instantly 
dismissed  from  office :  his  colleagues  are  now  of  his 
choosing — the  cabinet,  I  understand,  completely  his  own 
friends.    What  more  security  can  you  desire  1" 

''  You  don't  understand  me,  Mrs.  Falconer:  I  am  not 
thinking  of  the  security  of  Lord  Oldborough's  power — 
oi  that,  after  all  I  have  seen,  I  can  have  no  doubt ;  but 
I  am  not  80  sure  of-<-" 


**  Theeoniinuanee  oj  my  own  fwmr!*  he  was  goinff  to 
say,  but  it  was  painful  to  him  to  utter  the  words,  and  ho 
had  a  superstitious  difead)  common  to  courtiers,  of  speak* 
ing  of  their  decline  of  favour.  Besides,  he  knew  that 
leproaches  for  want  oi  address  in  managing  Lonl  Old* 
borough's  humour  would  immediately  follow  from^  Mrs. 
Falconer,  if  he  gave  any  hint  of  this  kind ;  and  on  his 
address  the  commissioner  piqued  himself,  not  without 
reason.  Abruptly  changing  his  tone,  and  taking  that 
air  of  authority  which  every  now  and  then  he  thought 
fit  to  assume,  he  said,  ^'  Mrs.  Falconer,  tl^re's  one  thmg 
I  wonH  allow — I  wonH  allow  Georgiana  and  you  to  make 
a  fool  of  young  Petcalf 

'*  By  no  means,  my  love ;  but  if  he  makes  a  fool  of 
himself,  you  ki^ow  V 

*^  Mrs.  Falconer,  you  recollect,  the  transaction  abont 
the  draught." 

**  For  Zara's  dress  ?" 

^  Yes,  ma'am.  The  condition  you  made  then  in  my 
name  with  Georgiana  I  hold  her  to,  and  I  expect  that 
she  be  prepared  to  be  Mrs.  Petcalf  within  the  year." 

'*  I  told  her  so,  my  dear,  and  she  acquiesces — she  sA>- 
mits — she  is  ready  to  obey*r-if  nothing  better  offers." 

**  i/^— Ay,  there  it  is ! — ^All  the  time  I  know  you  are 
looking  to  the  Clays ;  and  if  they  fail,  somebody  else 
will  start  up,  whom  you  will  think  a  better  match  than 
Petcalf,  and  all  these  people  are  to  be  feted,  and  so  yon 
will  go  on  wasting  my  money  and  your  own  time. 
Petcsdf  will  run  restiv^'at  last,  you  will  lose  him,  and  £ 
shall  have  Georgiana  left  upon  my  hands  after  all." 

*^  No  danger,  my  dear.  My  principle  is  the  most 
satisfactory  and  secure  imaginable.  To  have  a  number 
of  tickets  m  the  wheel-<-then,  if  one  comes  up  a  Uank, 
still  you  have  a  chance  of  a  prize  in  the  next  Only 
have  patience,  Mr.  Falconer." 

^  Patiencie !  my  dear:  how  can  a  man  have  patience, 
when  he  has  seen  the  same  thing  going  on  for  years  f 
And  I  have  said  Che  same  thing  to  you  over  and  over  a 
hundred  times,  Mrs.  Falconer." 

^  A  hundred  times  at  least,  I  grant,  and  that,  perhaps, 
IS  enough  to  try  my  patience,  you'll  allow,  and  yet,  you 
see,  how  reasonable  I  am.  I  have  only  to  repeat  what 
is  incontrovertible,  that  when  a  girl  1^  bee^  brought 
up,  and  has  lived  in  a  certain  line,  you  must  push  her  in 
that  line,  for  she  will  not  do  in  any  oHier.    You  must 
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be  sensible  that  no  mere  country  gentleman  would  ever 
think  of  Georgiana — we  must  push  her  in  the  line  for 
which  she  is  fit-^the  fashionable  line." 

'*  Push !  Bless  my  soul,  ma*am  !  you  have  been  push- 
ing one  Qr  other  of  those  girls  ever  since  they  were 
in  their  teens,  but  your  pushing  signifies  nothing. 
The  men,  don't  you  see,  back  as  fast  as  the  women 
advance !" 

"  Coarse ! — Too  coarse  an  observation  for  you,  com 
missioner !"  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  with  admirable  temper, 
*'  but  when  men  are  angry,  they  will  say  more  than  they 
think." 

"  Ma'am,  I  don't  say  half  as  much  as  1  think— ever." 

"Indeed ! — ^That  is  a  candid  confession,  for  which'  I 
owe  you  credit,  at  all  events." 

'Mt's  a  foolish  game — ^it's  a  foolish  game — ^it^s  a 
losing  game,"  continued  the  commissioner ;  "  and  you 
will  play  it  till  we  are  ruined." 

"  Not  a  losing  game  if  it  be  played  with  temper  and 
spirit.  Many  throw  up  the  game  hke  cowards,  when,  if 
tl^y  had  but  had  courage  to  double  the  bet,  they  would 
make  their  fortane." 

"  Pshaw !  Pshaw !"  said  •  the  commissioner :  "  Can 
you  double  your  girls'  beauty?  can  you  double  their 
fortune  ?" 

"  Fashion  stands  in  the  place  both  of  beauty  and  for- 
tune, Mr.  Falconer ;  and  fashion,  my  girls,  I  hope  you 
will  allow,  enjoy. "^ 

"Enjoy!  What  signifies  that?  Fashion,  you  told 
me,  was  to  win  Count  Altenberg — ^has  it  won  him  ?  Are 
we  one  bit  the  better  for  the  expense  we  were  at  in  all 
those  entertainments  ?" 

"  All  that,  or  most  of  it — at  least  the  popularity-ball ' 
•—must  be  set  down  to  Lord  Oldborough's  account,*  and 
that  is  your  affair,  commissioner." 

"  And  the  play,  and  the  play-house,  and  the  dresses  ! 
Was.  Zara!s  dress  my  affair  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you,  you 
were  wasting  your  time  upon  that  man  V* 

"  No  waste,  nothing  has  been  wasted,  my  dear  com- 
missioner ;  believe  me,  even  in  point  of  economy  we 
could  not  have  laid  out  money  better;  for  at  a. trifling 
expense  we  have  obtained  for  Georgiana  the  credit  of 
having  reused  Count  Altenberg.  Lady-Kew  and  Lady 
Trant  have  spread  the  report.  You  know  it  is  not  my 
business  to  speak-— and  now  the  count  is  gone  wiio  can 
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contradict  it  with  any  propriety  t«-The  thing  is  univer- 
sally  believed.  Everybody  is  talking  of  it,  and  the  con- 
sequence  is,  Greorgiana  is  more  in  fashion  now  than 
erer  she  was.  /  There's  a  proposal  I  had  for  her  this 
morning,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  throwing  a  letter  care- 
lessly lM9fore  the  commissioner. 

**A  proposal!  That  is  something  worth  attending 
to,*'  said  the  commissioner,  putting  on  his  spectacles. 

''No,  nothing  worth  our  attention,"  said  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, "  only  eighteen  hundred  a  year,  which,  you  know, 
Greorgiana  could  not  possibly  live  upon." 

"  Better  than  nothing,  surely,"  said  the  commissioner ; 
**  let  me  see." 

*'  Not  better  than  Petcalf,  not  within  a  thousand  a 
year  so  good,  putting  Asia  Minor  out  of  the  question* 
So  you  know,  I  could  not  hesitate  an  instant." 

''  But  I  hope  your  answer  was  very  civil.  People  are 
not  aware  what  dangerous  enemies  they  make  on  these 
occasions,"  said  Mr.  Falconer :  **  I  hope,  your  answer 
was  very  polite." 

**  Oh !  the  pink  of  courtesy,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer.  "  I 
lamented  that  my  dayighter's  fortune  was  so  small  as  to 
pat  it  out  of  her  power,  &c.,  and  I  added  a  great  deal 
about  meritt  and  the  honour  done  our  family^  and  so  on. 
But  I  wonder  the  man  had  the  assurance  to  propose 
for  Georgiana,  when  he  had  nothing  better  to  say  for 
himself." 

'*  Petcalf,  to  be  sure,  if  th^  general  dies,  is  a  thousand 
a  year  better.  I  believe  you  are  right  there,"  said  Mr. 
Falconer ;  and  with  an  air  of  calculating  consideration, 
he  took  up  a  pen. 

''  But  what  are  you  about,  commissioner  1  going  to 
write  on  that  letter,  as  if  it  was  waste  paper  1"  said  Mrs. 
Falconer,  starting  up,  and  taking  it  hastily  from  him ; 
^  I  must  have  it  for  Lady  Trant,  Lady  Kew,  and  some 
more  of  our  intimate  friends,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
say  they  have  seed  the  proposal ;  for  mothers,  and  daugh- 
ters too,  in  these  days,  are  so  apt  to  boast,  that  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  have  some  written  document  to  pro- 
duce, and  there's  no  going  beyond  Ma/." 

''  Certsunly — quite  necessary.  And  what  written  doc- 
ument," said  the  commissioner,  smiling,  "  have  you  to 
produce  in  the  case  of  Count  Altenberg  V 

''Oh!  that  is  another  affair,'"  said  Mrs.  Falconer, 
smiling  in  h^r  turn.    '*  One  must  not  in  aU  cases  have 
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recourse  to  the  same  expedients.  Besides,  if  we  pro 
duce  our  proofs  on  one  occasion,  we  shall  depend  upon 
having  our  woird  taken  on  trust  another  time ;  and  it 
would  be  too  much  to  make  a  practice  of  showing  gen- 
tlemen's letters :  it  is  not  what  I  should  always  do- 
certainly  not  with  regard  to  a  msin  of  Count  Altenberg's 
rank  and  pretensions,  who  merits  to  be  treated  with 
somewhat  more  consideration,  surely,  than  a  man  who 
hazards  such  a  proposal  as  this.  I  merely  produced  it 
to  show  you  that  Georgiana  is  in  no  absolute  distress 
for  admirers.  And  now,  my  dear,  I  must  trouble  you — 
those  public  singers  are  terribly  expensive ;  yet  at  a 
concert  we  must  have  them,  and  one  cannot  have  them 
without  coming  tip  to  their  price — I  must  trouble  yon  to 
sign  this  draught,  for  our  concert  last  week." 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Falconer,  I  have  signed  it,"  cried  the 
commissioner,  ^  and  it  is  the  last,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
I  ever  will  sign — ^upon  my  honour." 

"  1  have  invited  everybody  to  a  concert  here  next 
week,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer :  "  What  can  I  do  1"  ' 

"Do  as  others  do,"  said  the  commissioner;  "let 
these  musical  professors  give  a  concert  at  your  house : 
then,  instead  Of  paying  them,  you  share  their  profits, 
and  you  have  the  best  company  at  your  house  into  the 
bargain." 

**  Such  things  are  done,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer, 
**  and  by  people  of  rank ;  but  Lady  Jane  Granville  would 
not  do  it,  when  she  was  more  distressed  for  money  than 
we  are,  and  I  know  many  say  it  is  what  they  would 
not  do." 

"  It  must  be  done  by  you,  Mrs.  Falconer,  or  you  must 
give  up  having  concerts  altogether,"  said  the  commisr 
sioner,  leaving  the  room. 

To  give  up  concerts  was  quite  impossible,  especially 
as  French  Clay  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  passionately 
fond  of  music,  and  it  was  at  her  musical  parties  that  he 
never  failed  to  attend  assiduously.  The  next  concert 
was  given  by  a  celebrated  performer  at  Mrs.  Falconer's 
house,  and  she  and  the  singers  shared  the  profit.  To 
such  meanness  can  the  slaves  of  fashion  condescend ! 

At  this  concert  it  happened  that  there  was  a  new  and 
remarkably  handsome,  graceful,  female  Italian  singer, 
who  was  much  admired  by  all  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  particularly  by  French  Clay,  who  had  set  up,  with 
little  ear  and  less  taste,  for  a  great  judge  of  music.   He 
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was  ambitioiis  of  appealing  as  the  patroa  of  this  young 
performer.    He  went  about  everywhere  talking  of  her 
in  raptures,  and  making  interest  for  her  with  all  the 
great  people  of  his  acquaintance.    Her  own  voice  and 
her  own  charms  needed  not  the  protection  of  Mr.  Clay ; 
from  the  night  she  was  first  produced  at  Mrs.  Falconer's, 
she  became  at  once  the  height  of  the  fashion.    Every- 
body was  eager  to  have  ner  at  their  parties,  especially 
as  she  had  never  yet  been  upon  thB  stage.    Admirers 
crowded  round  her,  and  among  them  were  many  of  rank 
and  fortune  :  an  old  earl  and  a  young  baronet  were  of 
the  number.    The  ardour  of  competition  so  much  in- 
creased the  zeal  of  French  Clay,  that  what  was  at  first 
only  affectation  beoame  real  enthusiasm.    He  was  re* 
solved  to  win  the  lady  from  all  his  rivals.    He  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  seeing  her  at  Mrs.  Falconer's^ 
where  he  appeared  always  in  glor^  as  her  patron. 

Seraphina,  the  fair  Italian,  considering  Mrs.  Falconer 
as  her  first  patroness,  made  it  a  point  of  gratitude  to 
hold  her  concerts  frequently  at  her  house.  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner was  proud  of  the  distinction.  Fresh  eclat  was 
thrown  upon  her  and  upon  her  dayghters. 

French  Clay  was  always  near  Miss  Georgiana  Fal- 
coner, or  near  Seraphina ;  and  he  applauded  each  by 
turns  with  all  the  raptures  of  an  amateur.  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner saw  that  rivalship  with  the  old  earl  and  the  young 
baronet  had  worked  Mr.  Clay  into  a  passion  for  Sera- 
phina ;  but  she  thought  she  knew  how  a  passion  for  a 
singer  must  end,  and  as  this  did  not  interfere  with  her 
matrimonial  designs,  it  gaVe  her  little  inquietude.  Bets 
ran  high  in  the  fashionable  world  upon  the  three  candi- 
dates. Mrs.  Falconer  h^  no  doubt  that  the  old  earl 
would  carry  off  the  prize,  as  he  was  extremely  rich,  and 
was  ready  to  make  any  settlement,  and  any  establish- 
ment. Her  prophecy  would,  probably,  have  been  ac- 
complished, but  that  French  Clay,  strongly  urged  by  the 
immediate  danger  of  losing  the  lady,  and  flattered  by. 
Seraphina's  mother,  who,  in  another  style  of  life,  was 
equal  to  Mrs.  Falconer  in  address  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  was  drawn  in  to  offer  what  alone  could  balance 
the  charms  of  the  baronet's  youth  and  of  the  earl's 
wealth-^a  week  after  the  offer  was  made,  Seraphina 
became  Mrs.  French  Clay.  .  Upon  this  marriage  Com- 
missioner Falconer  hastened  immediately  to  reproach 
his  wife 
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''There!  Mrs.  Falconer,  I  told  yon  it  vouM  neferdo 
—There  is  another  son-in-law  who  has  escaped  you  I" 

Never  did  Mrs.  Falconer's  genius  appear  so  peat  as 
in  circumstances  which  wopld  have  confounded  one  of 
inferior  resource.  It  is  true  she  had  been  thrown  into 
surprise  and  consternation  by  the  first  news  of  this  mar- 
riage ;  but  by  an  able  stroke  she  had  turned  defeat  to 
victory.  With  a  calm  air  of  triumph  ehe  replied  to  her 
husband,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Falconer, — French 
Clay  was  only  my  ostensible,  object :  I  should  have 
been  very  sorry  to  have  had  him  for  ray  son-in-law ; 
for,  though  it  is  a  secret,  I  know  that  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  debt.  The  son-in-law  I  really  wished  for  has  not 
escaped  me,  sir — ^the  elder  brother,  English  Clay — Clay, 
of  Clay-hall,  I  apprehend,  you  will  allow,  is  rather  a 
better  match  for  your  daughter;  and  his  proposal  for 
Georgiana,  his  relation.  Lady  Trant,  was  last  night  au- 
thorized to  make  to  me  inform.  And  now, commis- 
sioner, there  is  an  end  of  your  fears  that  your  daughter 
should  be  left,  at  last,  upon  your  hands ;  and  now,  I 
flatter  myself,  you  will  acknowledge  that  I  always  knew 
what  I  was  about — mistress  of  Clay-hall,  and  of  seven 
thousand  a  year — ^I  think  that  is  domg  pretty  well  for  a 
girl  who  has  nothing." 

The  commissioner  was  so  much  delighted,  that  he 
willingly  permitted  his  lady  to  enjoy  her  triumph  ofver 
him. 

'*  Now  only  consider,  commissioner,"  she  pursued, 
"if  I  had  huddled  up  that  match  with  Petcalfl-— Pet- 
calf,  I'll  answer  for  it,  in  case  of  necessity,  that  is,  in 
case  of  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Percy, 
I  can  turn  over  to  Bell.  Pooi;  Petcalf !"  added  she,  with 
a  smile :  "  I  really  have  a  regard  for  that  everlasting 
partner,  and  wish  to  leave  him  a  chance  of  being  partner 
for  life  to  one  of  my  daughters.  I  am  sure  he  has  rea* 
son  to  be  excessively  obhged  to  me  for  thinking  of  him 
at  this  moment-— 1  must  go  to  Georgiana  and  talk  about 
wedding-clothes,  laces,  jewels,  equipages-«Mr.  Clay, 
of  Clay-hall,  piques  himself  upon  having  every  thing 
the  best  of  its  kind,  and  in  the  highest  style^-^Happy—- 
happy  girl !" 

"Happy— happy  father,  who  has  got  her  off  his 
hands !"  cried  the  commissioner. 

(t'Twas  my  doing^'twas  ad  my  doing  !V  said  Mrs. 
Falconer. 
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^  It  was,  my  dear;  and  how  was  it  brought  about!* 
said  Mr.  Falconer :  "  stay  one  minute  from  the  wed* 
dine^clothes,'  and  tell  me.** 

Mrs.  Falconer  returned,  imd  in  the  pride  of  success* 
fill  intrigue  explained  aH — that  is,  all  she  chose  that  her 
husband  should  know. 

Liady  Trant  was  Mr.  Clay's  near  relation,  and  Mrs. 
Falconer's  intimate  friend — ^how  she  had  engaged  her 
ladyship  so  zealously  in  her  cause  was  the  point  which 
Mrs.  Falconer  did  not  choose  to  explain,  ana  into  which 
the  commissioner  never  thought  of  inquiring.  Thele 
are  moments,  in  which  the  most  selfish  maybe  betrayed 
into  a  belief  that  others  act  from  generous  motives; 
and  the  very  principles,  which  they  hold  infallible  v^ 
plied  to  all  other  cases,  they  think  admit  in  their  own 
of  an  exception :  so  Commissioner  Fakroner,  notwiti^ 
standing  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his  knowledge 
of  himself,  took  it  for  granted,  that,  in  this  instance, 
Lady  Traht  acted  from  the  impulse  of  disinterested 
fViendship.  This  point  happily  admitted  without  ques* 
tion,  all  the  rest  Mrs.  Falconer  could  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain. Lady  Trant  vbeing  a  friend  she  could  trust  en- 
tirely, Mrs.  Falconer  had  opened  her  mind  to  her  lady- 
ship, and,  by  her  suggestion,  Lady  Trant  had  seised  the 
happy  moment  when  English  Clay  was  enraged  against 
his  brother  for  his  strange  mamage,  and  had  deplored 
that  Clay 'hall,  and  the  fine  estate  l^longing  to  it,' shouU 
go  to  the  children  of  an  Italian  singer :  English  Clay 
took  fresh  fire  at  this  idea,  and  swore  that,  as  much  as 
he  hated  the  notion  of  a  wife  and  children,  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  marry  on  purpose  to  punish  his  l»other» 
and  to  cut  him  off,  as  he  deserved,  forever  from  Clay-* 
hall.  La^y  Trant  commended  his  spirit,  and  urged  him 
to  put  his  resolution  into  execution— EnghshClay^  how- 
ever, bfdked  a  little  at  this :  women  nowadays,  he  8aid» 
were  so  cursed  expensive,  that  scarce  any  fbctune  cobUI 
suffice  for  a  wife,  and  horses,  and  all  in  stylie ;  and  aato 
taking  a  wife,  who  would  not  be  of  a  piece  with,  the  resH 
of  his  est^shment,  that  was  what  he  wasnotUie'maii 
to  do.  Lady  Trant  answered,  that  of  conzse  ha  wonUi 
wish  to  have  a  fashionable  wile ;  that  was  the  onl|r 
thing  that  was  wanting  to  make  Clay-hall  complete. 

**  But  then  an  establishment  that  W2»  quite  conwctr 
and  in  the  first  style  for  a  bachelor,  wovdd  be  <p]ita 
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Incorrect  for  a  married  man,  and  every  thing  to  do  OTer 
again.'* 

"  True ;  but  then  to  grow  into  ah  old  bachelor,  and 
to  hear  everybody  saying,  or  to  know  that  everybody  is 
saying  behind  your  back,  '  He  will  never  marry,  yoa 
know ;  and  all  his  estate  will  go  to  his  brother,  or  the 
children  of  Seraphina,  the  singer.' " 

There  are  some  men  who  might  feel  tired  of  having 
the  same  idea  repeated,  and  the  self-same  words  reiter- 
ated ;  but  English  Clky  was  not  of  the  number :  on  the 
contrary,  repetition  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
give  his  mind  time  to  idke  in  an  idea ;  ^d  afterward, 
reiteration  was  agreeable,  as  it  impressed  him  with  a 
sense  of  convidtion  without  the  trouble  of  thought. 
After  Lady  Trant  had  reiterated  a  sufficient  time,  be 
assented,  and  declared  what  her  ladyship  observed  was 
d — d  true  ;  but  after  a  silence  of  several  minutes,  he 
added,  ^  There's  such  a  cursed  deal  of  danjp^er  of  being 
taken  tn  by  a  woman,  especially  by  one  of  those  fash- 
ionable girls,  who  are  all  in  the  catch-match  line."  Lady 
Trant,  who  had  been  well  tutored  and  prepared  with 
replies  by  Mrs.  Falconer,  answered  that  as  Mr.  Clay,  of 
Clay-hall,  had  a  fortune  that  entitled  him  to  ask  any 
woman,  so  he  was,  for  the  same  reason,  at  full  liberty 
to  please  himself;  and  though  family  connexion  and 
fashion  would  of  course  be  indispensable  to  him,  yet 
money  could  be  no  object  to  a  man  of  his  fortune, — ^he 
was  not  like  many  needy  .young  men,  obliged  to  sell 
themselves  for  a  wife's  fortune,  to  pay  old  debts :  no, 
Lady  Trant  said,  she  was  sure  her  relation  and  friend, 
Mr.  Clay,  of  Clay-hall,  would  never  bargain  for  a  wife, 
and  of  course,  where  there  was  no  bargaining,  there 
could  be  no  fear  of  being  taken  in. 

English  Ciav  had  never  considered  the  matter  in  this 
view  before ;  but  now  it  was  pointed  oiit,  he  confessed 
It  struck  him  as  very  fair—very  fair;  and  his  pride,  of 
which  he  had  a  comfortable  portion,  being  now  touched, 
he  assorted  both  his  disinterestedness  and  his  right  to 
judge  and  choose  in  this  business  entirely  for  hunself. 
Who  had  a  right  to  blame  him  ^  his  fortune  was  his  own, 
and  he  would  marry  a  girl  without  sixpence,  if  she 
struck  his  fancy^  Lady  Trant  supported  him  in  his 
humour,  and  he  began  to  name  some  of  the  young 
ladies  of  hi»  acquaintance :  one  would  look  well  in  a 
curricle  \  another  would  do  the  honours  of  his  house 
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handsomely ;  another  danced  chaimingly,  and  would  bo 
a  credit  to  him  in  a  baU-room  ;  another  would  make  a 
sweet-temjiered  nurse  when  he  should  hare  the  gout : 
but  Lady  Trant  found  some  objectiod  to  every  one  he 
mentioned,  till,  at  last,  when  he  had  named  all  he  could 
think  of  in  remainder  to  his  heart,  Lady  Trant  proposed 
Miss  Georgiana. 

But  she  was  intended  for  his  brother. 

"  Oh !  no."  Lady  Trant  had  very  particular  reasons 
for  being  positive  that  neither  Mrs.  nor  Miss  Falconer 
had  ever  such  an  idea,  however  they  might  have  let  it 
go  abroad,  perhaps,  to  conceal  their  real  wishes, — Miss 
Greorgiana  Falconer  had  refused  so  many  gentlemen, — 
Count  Altenberg,  report  said,  among  others ;  and  it  was 
plain  to  Lady  Trant  that  the  young  lady  could  not  be 
easily  pleased, — ^that  her  affections  were  not  to  be  en- 
gaged very  readily :  yet  she  hs^  a  notion,  she  owned, 
that  if-— But  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  say  more.  She 
was  only  convinced  that  no  girl  was  mote  admired  than 
Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  and  no  woman  would  do 
greater  credit  to  the  taste  of  a  man  of  fashion:  she 
had  all  the  requisites  Mr.  Clay  had  named :  she  would 
look  well  in  a  curricle ;  she  would  do  the  honours  of 
his  house  charmingly ;  she  sung  and  danced  divinely : 
and  Lady  Trant  summed  up  all  by  reiterating,  that 
Miss  Georgiana  Falconer  never  would  have  married  his 
brother. 

This  persuasive  flattery,  combining  with  English 
Clay's  anger  against  his  brother,  had  such  effect,  that 
he  protested,  if  it  was  not  for  the  trouble  of  the  thing, 
he  did  not  care  if  he  married  next  week.  But  the 
making  the  proposal,  and  all  that,  was  an  awkward, 
troublesome  busmess,  to  which  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self. Lady  Trant  kindly  offered  to  take  all  trouble  of 
this  sort  off  his  hands, — undertook  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Falconer,  if  she  had  his  authority  for  so  doings  and 
engaged  that  he  should  be  married  without  any  kind  of 
awkwardness  or  difficulty.  In  consequence  of  this 
assurance.  Lady  Trant  was  empowered  by  Mr.  Clay 
to  make  the  proposal,  which  was  received  with  so 
much  joy  and  triumph  by  Mrs.  Falconer  and  by  her 
Georgiana. 

But  their  joy  and  triumph  were  not  of  long  duration. 
In  this  family,  where  none  of  the  members  of  it  acted 
in  concert,  or  w^  knew  what  the  others  were  doing,— 
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where  each  had  some  separate  intereajt,  yanityy  or  tice^ 
to  be  pursued  or  indulged,  it  often  happened  that  one 
iudiyidual  counteracted  the  other,  and  none  were  wiittog 
to  abandon  their  helfish  purpose,  whether  of  interest  or 
{Measure.  On  the  present  occasion,  by  a  curious  con^ 
catenation  of  circumstances,  it  happened  that  Buckhurst 
Falconer,  who  had  formerly  been  the  spoiled  daiiin§^  of 
his  mother,  was  the  person  whose  interest  immediately 
crossed  hers ;  and  if  he  pursued  his  object,  it  most  foe 
at  the  risk  of  breaking  off  his  sister  Georgiana's  niar 
riage  with  English  Clay.  It  is  necessary  to  go  back  a 
few  steps  to  trace  the  progress  of  Buckhurst  Fsdconer's 
history.  It  is  a  painful  task  to  recapitulate  and  follow 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  a  disposition  such  as  his ; 
to  mark  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  a  character  which, 
notwithstanding  its  faults,  had  a  de^gree  of  generosity 
and  openness,  with  a  s^se  of  honour  and  quick  feeling^, 
which  early  in  life  promised  well';  and  which,  but  for 
parental  weakness  and  mistaken  system,  might  have 
been  matured  into  every  thing  good  and  great.  After 
his  mother  had,  by  introducing  him  early  to  fashionable 
company,  and  to  a  life  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  dis- 
gusted him  wi^  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  wluch, 
with  talents  such  as  his,  he  might,  with  application  wad 
perseverance,  have  Usen  to  weidth  and  eminence, — after 
his  fiaither  had,  by  duplicity  and  tyranny,  forced  him  into 
that  sacred  profession  for  which  the  young  man  felt 
himself  unfit,  and  which  his  conscience  long  refused  to 
consider  merely  as  the  means  of  worldly  provision,-— 
the  next  step  was  to  send  him  with  a  profligate  patron, 
as  chaplain  to  a  regiment,  notorious  for  gambling.  The 
first  sacrifice  of  principle  made,  his  sense  of  honour, 
duty,  and  virtue,  once  abandoned,  his  natural  sensibility 
only  hastened  his  perversion.  He  had  a  high  idea  of 
the  clerical  chsuracter ;  but  his  past  habits  aiKl  his  pros 
ent  duties  were  in  direct  opposition.  Indeed,  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  with  the  society 
into  which  he  was  thrown,  it  would  have  required  more 
than  a  common  share  of  civil  courage,  and  all  the  steadi- 
ness of  a  veteran  in  virtue,  to  have  withstood  the  temp- 
tations by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Even  if  he  had 
Eossesseid  sufficient  resolution  to  change  his  former 
abits,  and  to  become  a  good  clergyman,  his  companions 
and  N  his  patron,  instead  of  respecting,  would  have 
•huoned  him  lis  a  censor.    Unwilling  to  give  up  th« 
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))leii8iires  of  conviviality,  and  incapable  of  sustaining 
the  martyrdom  of  ridicule,  Buckhurst  Falconer  soon 
abjured  aU  the  principles  to  which  be  could  not  adhere, 
— he  soon  gloried  in  the  open  defiance  of  every  thing 
that  he  had  once  held  right.    Upon  all  occasions  afraid 
of  being  supposed  to  be  subject  to  any  restraint  as  a 
clergyman,  or  to  be  influenced  by  any  of  the  prejudices 
of  his  profession,  he  strove  continually  to  show  his 
liberality  and  spirit  by  daring,  both  in  words  and  actions, 
beyond  what  others  dared.  He  might  have  been  checked 
and  stopped  in  his  career  of  extravagance  by  the  actual 
want  of  money  and  of  credit,  had  he  not  unluckily  ob- 
tained, at  this  early  period,  a  living,  as  a  reward  for 
saving  Bishop  Clay  from  being  choked :  this  preferment, 
obtained  in  circumstances  so  ludicrous,  afforded  him 
matter  of  much  temporary  amusement  and  triumph ; 
and    confirmed  him  in  the  idea  his  father  had  long 
laboured  to  inculcate,  that  merit  was  unnecessary  to 
rising  in  the  world  or  in  the  church.    But  however  he 
might  endeavour  to  blind  himself  to  the  truth,  and  how- 
ever general  opinion  was  shut  out  from  him  for  a  time 
by  those  profligate'  persons  with  whom  he  lived,  yet  he 
could  not  help  now  and  then  seeing  and  feeling  that  hp 
had  lost  respectability;  and>in  the  midst  of  noisy  merri- 
ment he  was  often  to  himself  an  object  of  secret  and 
sad  contempt.    Soon  after  he  was  separated  for  a  time 
from  Colonel  Hauton  and  his  companions,  by  going  to 
take  possession  of  his  living,  he  made  an  effort  to  regain 
his   self-complacency;,  he  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
himrself  as  an  eloquent  preacher.    Ashamed  of  avowing 
to  his  associates  better  motives,  by  which  he  was  partly 
actuated,  he  protested  that  he  preached  only  for  fame 
and  a  deanery.    His  talents  were  such  as  soon  accom- 
plished half  his  wish,  and  ensured  him  celebrity, — he 
obtained  opportunities  of  preaching  in  a  fashionable 
chapel  in  London, — ^he  was  prodigiously  followed ;  his 
'theatrical  manner,  perhaps,  increased  the  effect  of  his 
eloquence  upon  a  certain  class  of  his  auditors ;  but  the 
HH>re  sober  and  nice-judging  part  of  his  congregation 
objected  to  this  dramatic  art  and  declamator^r  style,  as 
tending  to  draw  the  attention  from  the  doctrine  to  the 
preacher,  and  to  obtain  admiration  from  man  more  than 
to  do  honour  to  God.    This,  however,  might  have  passed 
as  a  mister  of  speculative  opinion  or  difference  of  taste ; 
piovided  th^  preacher  is  believed  to  be  in  earnest,  the 
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•tyle  of  his  preaching  is  of  little  comparatire  conw? 
quence.  But  the  moment  he  is  suspected  of  being 
insincere,  the  moment  it  is  found  that  he  does  not  prac* 
tise  what  he  preaches,  his  power  over  the  rational  mind 
ceases  $  and  to  moral  feeling  such  a  clergyman  becomes 
an  object,  not  only  of  contempt,  but  of  disgust  and  ab* 
horrence.  Murmurs  were  soon  heard  against  the  private 
conduct  of  the  celebrated  preacher, — perhaps  envy  for 
his  talents  and  success  mingled  her  voice  with  the 
honest  expressions  of  virtuous  indignation.  The  mar- 
murs  j^w  louder  and  louder ;  and  Buckhnrst  Falconer, 
to  avoid  having  inquiries  made  and  irreffularities  brought 
to  light,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  a  rival  preacher  of  far 
inferior  talents,  but  of  more  correct  conduct. 

Commissioner  Falconer  was  glad  that  his  son  was 
disappointed  in  this  manner,  as  he  thought  it  would 
make  him  more  attentive  than  he  had  been  of  late  to 
Colonel  Hauton ;  and  the  living  of  Chipping^Friars  was 
better  worth  looking  after  than  the  fleeting  fame  of  a 
popular  preacher.  Buckhurst,  however,  stiU  held  fame 
m  higher  estimation  than  it  had  ever  been  held  by  Ids 
fiather,  who  never  valued  it  but  as  subordinate  to  inter- 
est. But  the  love  of  fame,  however  superior  to  mer- 
cenary habits,  affords  no  security  for  the  stability  of 
conduct;  on  the  contrary,  without  good  sense  and  reso-* 
lation,  it  infallibly  accelerates  the  degeneracy  of  char- 
acter. Buckhurst's  hopes  of  obtaining  literary  celebrity 
being  lost,  he  sunk  another  step,  and  now  contented 
himself  with  the  kind  of  notoriety  which  can  be  gained 
by  a  man  of  talents,  who  condescends  to  be  the  wit  of 
private  circles  and  of  public  dinners.  Still  he  met  with 
many  competitors  in  this  line.  In  the  metropolis,  the 
mendicaitts  for  fame,  like  the  professional  beggars,  por- 
tion out  the  town  among  them,  and  whoever  ventmies 
to  ply  beyond  his  allotted  toM  is  immediately  jostled 
and  abused ;  and  the  false  pretensions  of  the  wit^  and 
all  the  tncks  to  obtain  admiration,  are  as  sure  to  be  ex-^ 
posed  by  some  rivals  of  the  trade,  as  the  false  less^ 
arms,  and  various  impostures  of  the  beggar,  axe  ie* 
Bounced  by  the  brother  beggar,  on  whose  monopoly  he 
has  infringed.  Our  wit  was  soon  compelled  to  confine 
himself  to  his  own  set,  and  gradually  he  .degenerated 
from  being  the  wit  to  being  the  good  story-teller  of  the 
eompany.  A  man  who  lives  by  pleasing  must  become 
irhatever  the  society  ia  which  he  lives  desire*    Coloae) 
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Rauton  and  his  associates  had  but  little  taste  for  pore 
wit,--4ow  humour  and  facetious  stories  were  more 
suited  to  their  capacities, — slang  and  buflfoonery  were 
their  delight.    Buckhurst  had  early  became  a  proficient 
in  all  these :  the  respect  due  to  the  clerical  character 
had  not  restrained  him  from  the  exercise  of  arts  for  his 
own  amusement)  which  now  he  found  indispensably 
requisite  for  the  entertainment  of  others,  and  to  pre<* 
senre  favour  with  his  patron.    Contrary  to  all  calcula- 
tion, and,  as  the  commissioner  said,  to  all  reasonable 
expectation,  the  old  paralytic  incumbent  had  continued 
to  exist,  ,and  so  many  years  had  passed  since  the 
promise  had  been  made  to  Buckhurst  of  this  living,  the 
transaction  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  promised 
was  now  so  completely  forgotten,  that  the  commissioner 
feared  that  Colonel  Hauton,  no  longer  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  shame,  might  consider  the  promise  as  merely 
gratuitous,  not  binding:  therefore  the  cautious  fatheif 
was  solicitous  that  his  son  should  incessantly  stick  close 
to  the  colonel,  who,  as  it  was  observed,  never  recollected 
his  absent  friends.    Buckhurst,  though  he  knew  htm  to 
be  selfish  and  silly,  yet  had  no  suspicion  of  his  breaking 
his  promise,  because  he  piqued  himself  on  being  a  man 
of' honour;  and.  little  as  he  cared,  in  general^for  any 
one  but  himself,  Colonel  Hauton  had  often  declared  that 
he  could  not  live  without  Buckhurst  Falconer.    He  was 
always  driving  with  the  colonel,  riding,  betting  witH 
him.  Or  relieving  him  from  the  sense  of  lusown  inability 
by  makiuff  a  jest  of  some  person.    BnckhursVs  talents 
for  mimickry  were  an  infallible  resource.    In  particular 
he  could  mimick  the  two  Clays  to  perfection;  could 
take  off  the  affected  tone,  foreign  airs,  and  quick  talka« 
tive  vanity  of  French  Clay ;  jmd  represent  the  slowj 
surly  reserve,  supercilious  silence,  and  solemn  self^im* 
portance  of  English  Clay.    He  used  to  imitate  not  only 
their  manners,  gesture,  and  voice,  but  could  hold  con*- 
versations  iii  their  characters,  fall  naturaUy  into  their 
train  of  thinking  and  their  modes  of  expression.    Once 
^  week,  at  least,  the  two  Clays  were  introduced  for  the 
amusement  of  their  friend  Colonel  Hauton,  who,  at  the 
hundredth  representation,  was  as  well  pleased  as  at  the 
Arst,  and  never  failed  to  **  witness  his  wonder  with  an 
idbt  langh,^*  quite  unconscious  that,  the  moment  after^ 
%ard,  when  he  had  left  the  room,  this  lau^h  was  mim* 
icked  for  the  entertainment  of  the  remainder  of  the 
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-  band  of  friends.    It  happened  one  night  that  Buckhwrrt 
Falconer,  immediately  after  Colonel  Hauton  had  quitted 
the  party,  began  to  eet  the  table  in  a  roar,  by  mimicking 
hia  laugh,  snuffling  voice,  and  silly  observations ;  when, 
to  his  utter  confusion,  his  patron,  who  he  thought  had 
left  the  room,  returned  from  behind  a  screen,  ana  re- 
sumed his  place  opposite  to  Buckhurst.    Not  Banquo  s 
ghost  could  have  struck  more  terror  into  the  heart  of  . 
the  guilty.    Buckhurst  grew  pale  as  death,  and  sudden 
wlence  ensued.    Recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he 
thought  that  it  was  possible  the  colonel  might  be  such 
a  fool  as  not  to  have  recognised  himself;  so  by  a  wink 
to  one  of  the  company,  and  a  kick  under  the  table  to 
another,  he  endeavoured,  to  make  them  join  in  his 
attempt  to  pass  off  the  whole  as  mimickry  of  a  Colonel 
Hallerton,    His  companions  supported  him  as  he  con- 
tinued the  farce,  and  the  laughter  recommenced.    Colo- 
nel Hauton  filled  his  glass,  and  said  nothing ;  by  de- 
grees, however,  he  joined  or  pretended  to  join  in  the 
laugh,  and  left  the  company  without  Buckhurst's  being 
able  exactly  to  determine  whether  he  had  duped  him  or 
not.    After  the  colonel  was  fairly  gone,-^for  this  time 
Buckhurst  took  care  not  only  to  look  behind  the  screen, 
but  even  to  shut  the  doors  of  the  antechamber,  and  to 
wait  till  he  heard  the  parting  wheels,— they  held  a  con- 
ference upon  tjie  question— duped  or  not  duped  1    All 
agrieed  in  flattering  Buckhurst  that  he  had  completely 
succeeded  in  giving  the  colonel  the  change^  and  he  was 
particularly  compUmented  on  his  address  by  a  Mr. 
Sloak,  chaplain  to  a  nobleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
company.    There  was  something  of  a  hypocritical  tone 
in  Sfoak's  voice,— something  of  a  doubtful  cast  in  his 

•  eyes,  which,  for  a  moment,  raised  in  Buckhurst's  mind 
a  suspicion  of  him.  But,  the  next  day,  Colonel  Hauton 
appeared  as  usual ;  Buckhurst  rode,  drojre,  and  jested 
with  him  as  before ;  and  the  whole  transaction  was,  on 
his  part,  forgotten.  A  month  afterward  the  rector  of 
Chipping-Friars  actually  died,— Commissioner  Falconer 
despatched  an  express  to  Buckhurst,  who  stood  beside 
his  bed,  with  the  news,  the  instant  he  opened  his  eyes 
in  the  morning.  Buckhurst  sent  the  messenger  on  to 
Colonel  Hauton^s  at  the  barracks,  and  before  Buckhurst 
was  dressed  the  colonel's  groom  brought  him  an  invi- 
tation to  meet  a  large  party  at  dinner :  "  the  colonel 
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'Would  be  unavoidaUy  engaged,  by  regimental  bcunneBSy 
all  morning/' 

Buckhurst's  friends  and  aoqnaintanoe  now  flocked  to 
con^fratolate  him,  and,  by  dinner-time,  he  had,  in  imagi« 
nation,  disposed' of  the  second  year's  tithes,  and  looked 
oat  for  a  curate  to  do  the  doty  of  Chipping-Friars.  The 
^sompmiy  assembled  at  dinner,  and  tne  colonel  seemed 
in  uncommonly  good  spirits,  Buckhnrst  jovial  and  tri* 
UoAphan^— nothing  was  said  of  the  living,  but  every  thing 
was  taken  for  granted.  In  tiie  middle  of^  dinneir  the 
colonel  cried  ^  Oome,  gentlemen,  fill  yonr  glasses,  and 
drink  with  me  to  the  health  of  the  new  rector  of  Chip* 
ping-Friars."  The  glasses  were  filled  instantly,  aU  but 
Bnckhurst  Falconer's,  who,  of  course,  thought  he  fe^Oidd 
not  drink  his  own  health. 

**  Mr.  Sloak,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  drink  your  health; 
Mr.  8loak,  rector  of  Chipping-Friars,"  cried  the  p^;roB, 
vaising  his  voice.  "  Buckhurst,"  added  he,  with  a  mdi* 
ctooe  smile,  ^  you  do  not  fill  your  glass." 

Bnckhurst  sat  aghast.    ^  Colonel,  is  this  a  jest  f " 

**  A  jest  1 — by  G — !  no,"  said  the  colonel ;  "  I  have 
had  enough  of  jests  and  jesters." 

**  What  can  this  mean  t" 

'*  It  means,"  said  the  colonel,  coolly,  "  that  idiot  a« 
.you  take  me,  or  make  me  to  be,  I'm  not  fool  enough  to 

fitronise  a  mlmick  to  mimick  myself;  and,  moreover, 
have  the  good  of  the  church  too  much  at  heart,  to 
make  a  rector  of  one  who  haa  no  rectitude— I  can  have 
ay  nun,  too." 

The  laugh  was  instantly  turned  against  Bnckhurst. 
Starting  from  table,  he  looked  alternately  at  Colonel 
Hauton  and  at  Mr.  Sloak,  and  could  scarcely  find  words 
to  eomress  his  rage. 

*' Hypocrisy!  Treachery!  Ingratitude!  Cowardice! 
If  my  cloth  did  not  protect  you,  you  would  not  dare-^ 
Oh!  that  I  was  not  a  cleiigyman!"  cried  Buckhurst. 

**  It's  a  good  time  to  wish  it,  faith  !".said  the  colonel ; 
'*Jmt  you  should  have  thought  better  before  you  put  on 
tiie  cloth." 

Cursing  himself,  bis  patron,  and  bis  father,  Buckhurst 
ifttrack  his  f(»«head,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room :  an  in- 
sulting laugh  foUowed  from  Colonel  Hauton,  in  which 
Mr.  Sloak  and  all  the  company  joined — Buckhurst  heard 
it  with  feelings  of  powerless  desperation.  He  walked 
as  fast  as  possible — ^he  almost  ran  through  the  barrack  • 

.      H3 
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.  yard  and  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  to  get  as  far 
as  he  could  from  this  scene — ^from  these  people.  He 
found  himself  in  the  open  fields,  and  leaning  against  a 
tree — his  heart  almost  burstingr-ior  still  he  had  a  heart : 
"  Oh !  Mr.  Percy !"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  once  I  had 
a  friend-— a  good,  generous  friend— and  I  left  him  for 
such  a  wretch  as  tins !  Oh !  if  I  had  followed  his  ad- 
vice !  £te  knew  me— knew  my  better  self!  And  if  he 
coidd  see  me  at  this  moment,  he  would  pity  me.  Oh ! 
Caroline  !  you  would  pity — no,  you  would  despise  me, 
as  I  despise  myself— -I  a  clergyman ! — Oh !  father !  father ! 
what  have  you  to  answer  for !" 

To  this  sudden  pang  of  conscience  and  feeling  sue- . 
eeeded  the  idea  of  the  reproaches  which  his  father 
would  pour  upon  him — the  recollection  of  his  debts,  and 
the  impossibility  of  paying  them — ^his  destitute,  hope- 
less condition—- anger  against  the  new  rector  of  Chip- 
ping-Friars,  and  against  his  cold,  malicious  patron,  re- 
turned with  increased  force  upon  his  mind.  The  re- 
mainder of  that  day,  and  the  wnole  of  the  night,  were 
gassed  in  these  fluctuations  of  passion.  Whenever 
e  closed  his  eyes  and  began  to  doze,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Colonel  Hauton  drinking  the  health  of  Mr.  Sloak ;  and 
twice  he  started  from  his  sleep,  after  having  collared 
both  the  rector  and  his  patron.  The  day  brought  him 
no  relief:  the  moment  his  creditors  heard  the  facts,  he 
knew  he  should  be  in  immediate  danger  of  arrest  He 
hurried  to  town  to  his  father— his  father  must  know 
his  situation  sooner  or  later,  and  something  must  be 
done. 

We  spare  the  reader  a  shocking  scene  of  filial  and 
parental  reproaches. 

They  were  both,  at  last,  compelled  to  return  to  the 

question.  What  is  to  be  done  1    The  father  declared  his 

utter  inability  to  pay  his  son's  debts,  and  told  him,  that 

««^  now  there  remained  but  one  way  of  extricating  himself 

Mrom  his  difliculties— to  turn  to  a  better  patron.   • 

**  Oh !  sir,  I  have  done  with  patrons,"  cried  Buckhurst. 

"  What,  then,  wiU  you  do,  sir !    Live  in  a  jail  the  re- 
mainder of  your  life  ?" 

Buckhurst  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and,  after  a  pause,  said, 
"Well,  sir— go  on— Who  is  to  be  my  new  patron  !" 
^     «  Your  old  friend,  Bishop  Clay." 

"  I  have  no  claim  upon  him.    He  has  done  much  for 
me  already." 
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"  Therefore  he  will  do  more.'' 
*'.Not  pay  my  debts— and  that  is  the  pressing  difficulty. 
He  cannot  extricate  me,  unless  he  comd  give  me  a  good 
living  immediately,  and  he  has  none  better  than  the  <me 
I  have  already,  except  Dr.  Leicester's — ^his  deanery,  you 
knowy  is  in  th^  gift  of  the  crown.  Besides,  the  good 
dean  is  likely  to  live  as  long  as  I  shall." 

"  Stay :  you  do  not  yet,  quick  sir,  see  my  8cfaeme--a 
scheme  which  would  pay  your  debts  and  pnt  you  at  ease 
at  OD^e — Miss  Tammy  Clay,  the  bishop's  sister." 

'^An  old,  ugly,  cross,  avaricious  devil  T'  cried  Bock-* 
harst. 

''  Rich !  passing  rich  I  and  well  inclined  towards  yoU| 
Buekhwrst,  as  you  know." 

Buckhurst  said  that  ^e  was  his  abhorrence — that 
the  idea  of  a  man's  selling  himself  in  marriage  was 
so  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  that  he  would  rather  die  in 
a  jail. 

His  father  let  him  exhaust  himself  in  declamation^ 
certain  that  he  would  be  brought  to  think  of  it  at  tost, 
by  the  necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced.  The  result 
was,  what  the  commissioner  saw  it  must  be — creditors 
pressed — a  jail  in  immediate  view— no  resource  but  Miss 
Tammy  Clay.  He  went  down  to  the  country  to  the 
bishop's,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  creditors,  and — ^to 
consider  about  it.  He  found  no  difficulty  likely  to  arise 
on  the  part  of  the  lad^.  The  bishop  old,  and  almost 
doting,  governed  by  lus  sister  Tammy,  who  was  an 
admirable  housekeeper,  and  kept  hia  table  exquisitely, 
was  brought,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  consent  to 
their  marriage. 

Not'  so  acquiescent,  however,  were  Miss  Tammy's 
two  nephews,  French  and  English  Clay.  They  had 
looked  upon  her  wealth  as  their  indefeasible  right  and 
property.  The  possibility  of  her  marrying  bad  for  years 
been,  as  they  thought,  out  of  the  question ;  and  of  all  the 
young  men  of  their  acquaintance,  Buckhurst  Falconer 
was  the  very  last  whom  they  would  have  suspected  to 
have  any  design  upon  aunt  Tammy — she  had  long  and 
often  been  the  subject  of  his  ridicule.  French  Clay, 
though,  he  had  just  made  an  imprudent  match  with  a 
singer,  was  the  more  loud  and  violent  against  the  aunt ; 
and  Eflglisk  Clay,  though  he  was  not  in  want  of  her 
money,  was  roused  by  the  idea  of  heing  duped  by  the 
Falconers.    This  was  just  at  the  time  he  had  commis- 
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sioned  Lady  Trant  to  propose  for  Miss  Georgians.  Arnit 
Tainmy  had  promiisea  to  give  him  six  thousand  pounds 
whenever  he  shosld  marry :  he  did  not  value  her  money 
a  single  sixpence,  hut  he  would  not  bo  tricked  out  of 
his  rights  by  any  man  or  woman  breaihing.  Aunt  Tson- 
my,  resenting  certain  words  that  had  escaped  him  de- 
rogatory to  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  being  naturally 
imwUlingto  give — ^any  thing  but  herself— refused  to  part 
with  the  six  thousand  pounds.  In  these  hard  Vimes,  and 
when  she  was  going  to  marry  an  expensive  husband,  she 
laughing  said,  that  all  she  had  would  be  little  enough  for 
her  own  establishment.  Buckhurst  would  willingly  have 
given  up  the  sum  in  question,  but  English  Clay  would 
not  receive  it  as  a  consequence  of  his  intercession.    His 

Sride  offfended  Buckhurst :  they  came  to  high  words,  and 
igh  silence.  English  Clay  went  to  his  relation,  Lady 
Trsmt,  and  first  reproaching  her  with  having  been  too 
precipitate  in  executing  his  first  commission,  gave  her  a 
second,  in  which  he  begged  she  would  make  no  delay : 
he  requested  her  ladyship  would  inform  Mrs,  Falconer 
that  a  double  alliance  with  her  family  was  more  than  he 
had  looked  for— and  in  one  word,  that  either  her  son 
Buckhurst's  marriage  with  his  aunt  Tammy,  or  his  own 
marriage  with  Miss  Georgiana,  must  be  given  up.  He 
wotdd  not  have  his  aunt  at  her  age  make  herself  ridicu- 
teus,  and  he  would  not  connect  himself  with  a  family 
whocoi^  uphold  a  young  man  in  duping  an  old  woman : 
Lady  Trant  might  shape  his  message  as  she  pleased,  but 
this  was  to  be  its  substance. 

In  consequence  of  Lady  Trant's  intimation,  which  of 
course  was  made  with  all  possible  deUcacy,  Georgiana 
and  Mrs.  Falconer  wrote  to  Buckhurst  in  the  strongest 
terms,  urging  him  to  ^ive  up  his  intended  marriage. 
There  were,  as  they  forcibly  represented,  so  many  otiier 
old  women  with  large  fortunes  who  could  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  be  found,  who  would,  be  quite  as  good 
matches  for  him,  that  it  would  argue  a  total  insensibility 
to  the  interests  and  entreaties  of  his  beloved  mother  and 
sister,  if  he  persisted  in  his  present  preposterous  design. 
Buckhurst  answered, 

"  Mv  DBAS  Mother  AKn  Gborot, 
**  I  was  married  yesterday,  and  am  as  sorry  iior  It  to» 
dsy  as  yon  can  be.  "  Yours  truly, 

"B.  F. 
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"P.S.— There  are  other  yonhg  men,  with  as  good 
fortunes  as  English  Clay,  in  the  wdrld." 

The  letter  and  the  postscript  disappointed  and  en* 
raged  Mrs.  Falconer  and,  Georgiana  beyond  description. 

English  Clay  left  his  D.  I.  0.  at  Mrs.  Falconer's  door, 
and  banged  down  to  Clay-hall. 

Georgiana,  violent  in  the  expression  of  her  disappoint- 
ment, would  have  exposed  herself  to  Lady  Trant,  and  to 
half  her  acquaintance ;  but  Mrs.  Falconer,  in  the  midst 
of  her  mortification,  retained  command  of  temper  suffi- 
cient to  take  thought  for  the  future.  She  warned  Lady 
Trant  Jto  be  silent,  and  took  precautions  >  to  prevent  the 
affair  from  being  known ;  providently  determining,  that, 
as  soon  as  her  daughter  should  recover  from  the  disap- 
pointment of  losing  Clay-hallt  she  would  marry  her  to 
Petcalf,  and  settle  her  at  once  at  the  lodge  in  Asia 
Minor." 

"  Till  Georgiana  is  married,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  the 
commissioner  will  never  let  me  have  peace :  if  English 
Clay's  breaking  off  the  match  gets  wind,  we  are  undone ; 
for  who  will  think  of  a  rejected  girl,  beautiful  or  fash- 
ionable 'though  she  be  ?  So  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  marry  her  immediately  to  Petcalf.  I  will 
have  it  so— and  the  wedding  clothes  will  hot  have  been 
V)ught  in  vain." 

The  bringing  down  the  young  lady's  imagination,  how- 
ever, from  Clay-hall  to  a  lodge  was  a  task  of  much  diffi- 
culty ;  and  Mrs.  Falconer  often  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
heart  exclaimed,  that  she  had  the  most  ungrateful  chil- 
dren in  the  world.  It  seems  that  it  is  a  tacit  compact 
between  mothers  and  daughters  of  a  certain  class,  that 
if  the  young  ladies  are  dressed,  amused,  advertised,  and 
exhibited  at  every  fashionable  public  place  and  private 
party,  their  hearts,  or  hands  at  least^  are  to  be  absolutdy* 
at  4he  disposal  of  their  parents. 

It  was  jQst  when  Mrs.  Falconer  was  exasperated  hf 
Georgiana's  ingratitude  that  her  son  Biickhurst  was 
obliged  to  coine  to  London  after  his  manage,  to  settle 
with  his  creditors.  His  bride  insisted  upon  accompany- 
ing him,  and  chose  this  unpropitious.  time  for  being  in- 
troduced to  his  family.  And  such  a  bride  1  Mrs.  Buck- 
ImrSi  Falconer !  Such  an  introduction !  Such  a  recep- 
tion !    His  mother  cold  and  civil,  merely  from  policy  ta 
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preyent  their  family  quafrels  from  becoming  public;  his 
sisters — 

Bat  enough.    Here  let  us  turn  from  the  painful  sceiM, 
and  leave  tms  house  divided  against  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

LKTTEB  niOM  iXTRXD  TO  HIS  FATHtB. 

• 

"Mt  dbab  Fathbb, 
'*  I  SEND  you  two  pamphlets  on  the  causes  of  the  late 
changes  in  the  ministry,  one  by  a  friend,  the  other  by  an 
enemy,  of  Lord  Oldborough.    Temple)  should  have 
thought  the  author  of  the  first,  but  that  I  know  he  has 
not  time  to  write,  and  that  there  does  not  appear  any  of 
that  behind  the  scene  knowledge  which  his  situation  affords. 
All  the  pamphleteersi^and  newspaper  politicians  write  as 
if  they  knew  the  whole — some  confident  that  the  min- 
istry split  on  one  question — some  on  another;  long 
declamations  and  abase  follow  as  usual  on  each  side, 
but  wisB  people,  and  of  course  myself  among  that  num- 
ber, suspect  '  that  all  that  we  know  is,  that  we  know 
nothing.'    That  there  was  some  private  intrigue  in  the 
cabinet,  which  has  not  yet  transpired,  I  opine  from 
Temple's  reserve  whenever  I  have  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject.   This  morning,  when  I  asked  him  to  frank  these 
pamphlets,  he  laughed,  and  said  that  I  was  sending  coals 
to  Newcastle ;  what  this  meant  he  refused  to  explain, 
or  rather  he  attempted  to  explain  it  away  by  observing 
that  people  of  good  understanding  often  could  judge  bet- 
ter at  a  distance  of  what  was  passing  in  the  political 
world  than  those  who  were  dose  to  the  scene  or  action, . 
and  subject  to  hear  the  contradictory  reports  of  the  day ; 
therefore,  he  conceived  that  I  might  be  sending  mate- 
rials for  thinking  to  one  who  could  judge  better  tban  I 
can.    I  tormented  Temj^e  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
a  cross-exammation  so  able,  that  it  was  really  a  pity  to 
waste  it  out  of  the  courts ;  but  I  could  ffet  nothing  more 
from  him.    Is  it  possible,  my  dear  father,  that  you  are 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this ! 
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<  **  Lord  OMborongh  certainly  toM  me  the  other  day, 
and  in  a  very  si^iicant  manner,  and,  as  I  now  recollect, 
fixing  his  inquiring  eye  upon  me,  as  he  said  the  words, 
that  he  not  only  felt  esteem  and  regard  for  Mr.  Percy, 
but  gratitude — gratitude  for  tried  friendship.  I  took  it 
at  tl^  time  as  a  general  -expression  of  kindness ;  no^  I 
recollect  the  look,  and  tlie  pause  after  the  word  grati- 
tude, I  put  this  with  Templets  coals  to  Newcastle. 
But,  if  it  is  a  secret,  I  must  nojt^  inquire,  and  if  it  is 
not,  you  will  tell  it  to  rae.  So  I  shall  go  on  to  my  own 
affairs. 

^  The  other  day  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  at  my  cham- 
bers trom  an  East  India  director.  Lord  Oldborough,  I 
find,  recommended  it  to  him  to  employ  me  in  a  very  im- 
portant cause,  long  pending,  for  a  vast  sum  of  money : 
the  whole,  with  air  its  accumulated  and  accumulating 
interest,  depending  on  a  point  of  law.  Heaven  send  me 
special  sense,  or  special  nonsense,  sufficient  to  avoid  a 
noiiauit,  of  which  there  have  been  already  no  less  than 
three  in  this  cause. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  Lord  Oldborough's  kindness  t 
This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  in  which  I  have 
traced  his  desire  to  serve  me.  It  is  not  common  with 
politicians  thus  to  recollect  those  who  have  no  means 
of  eervinff  them,  and  who  have  never  reminded  them 
even  of  their  existence  by  paying  court  in  any  way 
actively  or  passively. 

'*  The  Falconers  are  all  discontented  with  his  lord- 
ship at  this  moment,  because  he  has  disposed  of  a  sine- 
cure place- on  which  the  commissioner  had  long  had 
his  eye.  His  lordship  has  given  it  to  an  old  disabled 
sea-captain,  whom  he  knew  only  by  reputation. 

<*  The  accounts  you  have  hea^  of  Buckhursfs  mar- 
riage are,  alast  too  true ;  and  what  you  have  been  told 
of  the  lady's  age  and  u^^iness  is  not  exaggerated.  As 
to  her  temper  and  her  avarice^  I  am  afraid  that  what 
you  have  heard  of  them  is  also  true;  for  a  brotheir  law- 
yer of  mine,  who  was  employed  to  draw  the. settlements, 
says  she  has  taken  care  to  keep  every  penny  she  could 
in  her  own  power ;  and  that  m  the  whole  course  of 
his  practice  he  never  sanv  so  hard  a  battle  between 
love  and  parsimony.  Poor  Buckhurst!  who  could 
"have  foreseen  that  this  would  be  his  fate !  I  met  him 
in  the  street  yesterday  with  his  bride,  and  he  looked 
as  if  ^  would  rather  be  hanged  than  receive  my  con- 
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gratulatioos.    I  passed  without  seemiDg  to  have  jseen 
Ibem. 

"  I  have  just  received  Mr.  Barclay's  letter,  and  am 
going  to  work  upon  his  settlements.  So  Caroliae'9 
wishes  for  Lady  Mary  Pembroke  will  be  accomplished. 
I  asked  Temple  whether  Lord  Oldborough  had  heard 
any  thing  of  Count  Altenber^  since  his  return  to  his 
own  country.  Yes— one  private  letter  to  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough, from  which  nothing  had  transpired  but  one  line 
of  general  thanks  for  civihties  received  in  England, 
Temple,  who  seems  to  have  formed  the  same  notion 
and  the  same  wishes  that  we  had,  told  me  yesterday, 
without  my  questioning  him,  that  Lord  Oldborough  had 
written  with  his  own  hand  an  answer  to  the  count, 
which  none  of  the  secretaries  have  seen.  Temple,  in 
seaUng  up  the  packet,  ventured  to  ask  whether  there 
was  any  chance  of  seeing  Count  Altenberg  again  in  Eng« 
land.  *  None  that  he  knew,'  Lord  Oldborough  answered. 
Temple,  who  of  all  men  is  least  Uke  Commissioner  Fal- 
coner in  circumlocutory  address,  at  once  blurted  out, 
'  Is  Count  Altenberg  going  to  be  married  V  Lord  Old- 
borough turned  and  looked  upon  him  with  surprise*^ 
whether  surprise  at  his  curiqsity,  or  at  the  improba^ 
bility  of  the  count's  making  his  lordship  the  coufidant 
of  his  love  affairs,  Temple  declares  he  was  in  too  much 
confusion  to  be  able  to  decide.  Lord  Oldborough  made 
no  reply,  but  took  up  an  answer  to  a  memorial  which 
he  had  ordered  Temple  to  draw,  pointed  out  some  un- 
lucky mistakes  in  it,  and  finished  hy  saying  to  him, 
*Mr.  Temple,  your  thoughts  are  not  m  your  business. 
Sir,  I  do  believe  you  are  tn  love ;'  which  sentence  Tem- 
ple declares  his  lordship  pronounced  with  a  look  and 
accent  that  would  have  suited,  Sir,  I  do  believe  you  have 
the  plague,  ^  And  if  so,  do  me  the  justice  to  let  me 
employ  Mr.  Shaw  to  do  your  business  till  you  are  mar- 
ried.' 

*' Temple  says  that  Lord  Oldborough  is  proud  of 
showing  himself  a  foe  to  love,  which  he  considsrs  as 
the  bane  of  ambition,  and  as  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  to  which  a  great  man  ought  to  be  su* 
perior. 

"  Whether  the  secretary  be  right  or  wrong  in  thi^ 
opinion  of  his  lordship,  I  have  not  seen  enough  to  be 
able  to  determine ;  and  I  suspect  that  Temple  is  not  at 
present  a  perfectly  calm  observer.    Ever  since'his  visit 
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to  the  country  he  seems  not  to  be  entirely  master  of 
himself:  his  heart  is  still  horering  round  about  some 
absent  object — what  object  I  do  not  know ;  for  though 
he  does  not  deny  my  charge,  he  will  not  tell  me  the 
name  of  his  fair  one.    I  suspect  Lady  Frances  Arling- 
ton of  liaving  stolen  his  heart.    I  am  very  sorry  for  it ; 
for  I  am  clear  she  is  only  coquetting  with  him.    Tem- 
ple says  that  he  is  too'poo^  to  marry.    He  is  so  amiable 
that  I  am  sure  he  wiU  make  any  woman  he  marries 
happy,  if  it  be  not  her  own  fault,  and  if  they^  have  but 
enough  to  live  upon.    It  ^eves  me  to  hear  his  unavail- 
ing daily  regrets  for  havmg  quitted  the  bar.    Had  he 
continued  in  his  original  profession,  he  mig^t,  and  in 
all  probability  would  have  been,  at  this  moment  (as.his 
competitor,  a  man  much  his  inferior  in  talent,  actu- 
ally is),  in  the  receipt  of  four  thousand  good  pounds 
per  annum,  independent  of  all  men ;  and  might  have 
married  any  woman  in  any  rank.    Besides,  even  with 
such  a  patron  as  Lord  Oldborough,  Temple  feels  de- 
{>endence  grievous  to  his  spirit.    He  is  of  a  very*  good 
family,  and  was  not  early  used  to  a  subservient  situation. 
His  health,  too,  will  be  hurt  by  his  close  confinement  to 
the  business  of  office — and  he  has  no  time  for  indulging 
his  hterary  tastes — no  play  for  his  genius :  that  was  his 
original  grievance  at  the  bar,  but  his  present  occupations 
are  less  congenial  to  his  taste  than  law  ever  was.    His 
brother-secretary,  Mr.  Shaw,  is  a  mere  matter-of-fact 
man,  who  is  particularly  unsuited  to  him — an  objector 
to  every  thing  new,  a  curtailer  and  contemner  of  all 
eloquence :  poor  Temple  is  uneasy  and  discontented ; 
he  woidd  give  up  his  situation  to-morrow,  but  that  he 
cannot  (Juit  Lord  Oldborough.    He  says  that  he  has  a 
hundred  times  resolved  to  resign — ^that  he  has  had  his 
letter  written,  and  the  words  on  his  lips ;  but  he  never 
could,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  present  the  letter,  or 
pronounce  the  farewell  to  Lord  Oldborough.    Wonder- 
fal'the  ascendency  this  man  has  over  the  mind ! — Ex- 
traordinary his  power  of  attaching,  with  manners  so 
little  conciliatory !    Adieu,  m3[  dear  father ;  I  have  in- 
dulged myself  too  long  in  writing  to  you.    I  have  to 
read  over  the  late  Mr.  Panton's  will,  and  to  give  our 
friend  Mr.  Gresham  an  opinion  upon  it — ^notwithstand- 
ing Rosamond's  cruelty  to  him,  he  is  as  much  our  friend 
am  her  friend  as  ever.     Panton's  will  is  on  ten  skins 
oi  parchment ;  and  then  I  have  a  plea  in  rejoinder  to 
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draw  for  Lady  Jane  Granville ;  and,  worse  than  all,  to 
read  and  answer  four  of  .her  ladyship's  notes  now  on 
toy  table.  By-the-by,  I  woiild  rather  carry  on  a  suit  for 
any  four  men  than  for  one  such  woman  of  business  as 
poor  Lady  Jane.  She  is  never  at  rest  one  moment ; 
never  can  believe  that  either  lawyer  or  solicitor  knows 
what  he  is  about — always  thinks  her  letters  and  notes 
can  do  more  than  bills  in  chancery,  or  than  the  lord- 
chancellor  himself.  She  frets  incessantly.  I  must 
request  Erasmus  to  medicine  her  to  repose ;  she  has 
absolutely  a  law-fever,  Erasmus  is  at  Richmond — sent 
for  by  some  snmdee ;  he  is  in  high  practice.  He  told 
n(ie  he  began  last  week  to  write  to  Rosamond,  from  the 
bedside  of  some  sleeping  patient,  a  full  and  true  answer 
to  all  her  questions  about  Miss  Panton ;  but  the  sleeper 
awakened,  and  the  doctor  had  never  time  to  finish  his 
story. 

"  Adieu  a  second  time.    Love  to  all. 

"  Dear  father,  yours  affectionately, 

*' Alfred  Percy. 

"  Just  as  I  began  the  second  skin  of  Panton's  will,  a 
note  was  brought  to  me  from— whom  do  you  think  1 — 
Lord  Oldborough,  requesting  to  see  me  at  four  o'clock. 
What  can  his  lordafiip  want  with  me  1 — ^I  must  send  this 
frank  before  I  can  satisfy  my  own  curiosity  on  this 
point—or  yours,  Rosamond." 

After  finishing  the  perusal  ofMr.  Panton's  long-winded 
will,  writing  an  opinion  upon  it  for  Mr.  Gresham,  and 
penning  a  quieting  note  for  poor  Lady  Jane  Granville^ 
Alfred,  eager  to  be  punctual  to  the  appointed  hour,  went 
tp  the  minister.  He  need  not  have  looked  at  his  watch 
so  often,  or  have  walked  so  fast,  for  when  he  arrived  it 
wanted  five  minutes  of  the  time  appointed,  and  his  lord- 
ship had  not  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Green^ 
wich.  He  was  told,  however,  that  orders  had  been 
given  for.  his  admittance ;  and  he  was  shown  into  aiA 
apartment  where  he  had  leisure,  during  a  full  quarter  of  ' 
an  hour,  to  admire  his  own  punctuality.  At  last  he 
heard  a  noise  of  loud  huzzas  in  the  street,  ^d,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  he  saw  a  crowd  at  the  fartiieet  end 
of  the  street;  and,  as  it  moved  nearer,  perceived 
that  the  populace  had  taken  the  horses  from  Lord  Old,^ 
borough's  csurriage^  and  wer^  drawing  him  to  bis  owa 
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door,  with  loud  acclamations.  His  lordship  bowed  to  tha 
multitude,  as  he  got  out  of  his  carriage,  rather  proudly 
and  coldly,  yet  still  the  crowd  threw  up  their  hats  and 
huzzaed.    He  apologized  to  Alfred,  as  he  entered  the 
ropm,  for.  having  been  later  than  his  appointment. 
Commissioner  Falconer  and  Mr.  Temple  were  with  him, 
and  the  commissioner  immediately  began  to  tell  how 
they  had  been  delayed  by  the  zeal  of  the  people.    Lord 
Oldfoorough  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  walked 
to  the  window  to  read  it,  without  seeming  to  hear  one 
word  that  the  commissioner  was  saying,  and  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude below,  which  were  again  repeated  on  their  seeing 
him  at  the  window.    When  his  lordship  had  finished 
looking  over  the  paper,  he  called  upon  Albert  to  witness 
it,  and  then  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Falconer,  he  said,  in 
his  haughtiest  manner,  "An  equivalent,  sir,  for  that 
sinecure  place  which  you  asked  for,  and  which  it  was 
out  of  my  power  to  obtain  for  you.    That  was  given  as 
the  just  reward  of  merit,  and  of  public  services.    My 
private*  rfcJ^*—"  [Alfred  Percy  observed  that  his  lord- 
ship did  not  use  the  word  obligation] — ^^  my  private  debts 
to  your  family,  Mr.  Falconer,  could  not  be  paid  from  the 

riblic  fund  with  which  I  am  intrusted ;  but  you  will  not, 
hope,  find  me  the  less  desirous  that  they  should  be 
properly  acknowledged.  The  annuity,"  continued  he, 
putting  his  finger  on  the  amount,  which  the  commis- 
sioner longed  to  see,  but  at  which  he  had  not  dared  yet 
to  look,  "  the  axiuuity  is  to  the  full  amount  of  that  place 
which,  I  think  you  assured  me,  would  satisfy  your  and 
Mrs.  Falconer's  expectations." 

**  Oh !  my  lord,  more  than  satisfy :  but  from  your 
lordship^s  private  fortune — from  your  lordship's  own 
emoluments  of  oflice,  1  cannot  possibly  thime— Mrs. 
Falconer  would,  I  am  sure,  be  excessively  distressed — ^" 

**  Do  me  the  favour,  sir,  to  let  no  more  be  said  upon 
this  subject,**  interrupted  Lord"  Oldborough.  '^Asyou 
return  home,  will  you  speak  to.those  poor  people  whom 
I  stiU  hear  in  the  street,  and  advise  them  now  to  return 
peaceably  to  their  homes.  My  man  Rodney,  I  am 
afiraid,  has  thought  it  for  my  honour  tb  be  too  liberal 
to  these  good  people-4)ut  you  will  speak  to  them,  com* 
missioner." 

The  commissioner,  who  never  completely  felt  Lord 
OldbaitMigh^  ohaiaotor^  imagined  thai  at  this  moment 
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his  lordship 'secretly  enjoyed  the  clamour  of  popular 
applause,  and  that  this  cold  indifference  was  affected  ; 
Mr.  Falconer,  therefore,  protested,  with  a  smile,  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  calm  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  but  that  it  was  a  hard,  if  not  impossible  ta^k, 
to  stem  the  tide  of  Lord  Oldborough's  popularity. 
"Enjoy  it,  my  lord !"  concluded  Mr.  Falconer ;  "  enjoy 
it ! — No  minister  in  my  memory  ever  was  so  popular  !** 

As  soon  as  the  commissioner,  after  saying  these 
words,  had  left  the'room,  Lord  Oldborough,  in  a  tone  of 
sovereign  contempt,  repeated  the  word  "  Popularity ! 
There  goes  a  man,  now,  who  thinks  me  fit  to  be  a  fool 
to  fame !" 

"  Popularity,'*  said  Mr.  Temple,  "  is  a  bad  master,  but 
a  ^od  servant.  *  A  great  man  will,'  as  Burke  says, 
*  disdain  to  veer  like  the  weathercock  on  the  temple  of 
fashion  with  every  breath  of  wind.'  But  may  he  not, 
my  lord — say,  for  you  kaow — may  he  not  wisely  take 
.  advantage  of  the  gale,  and  direct  this  great  power  so  as 
to  work  the  state-machinery  to  good  purpose  V 

"A  dimgerous  power,"  replied  Lord  Oldbcftrough, 
turning  from  his  secretary  to  Alfred,  as  if  he  was  im- 
patient to  speak  of  business.  Temple,  who  had  more 
of  the  habits  of  a  man  of  letters  than  of  a  man  of  busi- 
ness or  of  a  courtier,  was  apt  unseasonably  to  pursue  a 
discussion,  and  to  pique  himself  upon  showing  sincerity 
by  declaring  a  difference  of  opinion  from  his  patron, 
utterly  repugnant  as  this  was  to  the  minister's  habits 
and  temper,  yet  in  admiration  of  the  boldness  of  the . 
man,'  and  in  consideration  for  his  true  attachment,  Lord ' 
Oldborough  bore  it  with  magnanimous  patience — when 
he  had  time— and  when  he  had  not,  would  cut  it  short 
at  once. 

"  In  a  mixed  government,  popularity,  philosophically 
speaking,  if  I  may  differ  from  your  lordship, — ^"  Temple 
began. 

"  Permit  me,  sir,  first,"  interrupted  Lord  Oldborouffh, 
"to  settle  my  business  with  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  who, 
being  a  professional  man,  and  in  high  practice,  proba'bly 
sets  a  just  value  upon  his' time." 

Mr.  Temple,  who  was  a  man  of  quick  feelings,  felt  a 

word  or  glance  of  reproof  from  Lord  Oldborough  with 

keen,  sensibility.    Alfred  could  not  fix  his  own  attention 

upon  what  his  lordship  was  now  beginning  'to  say. 

*   Lord  Oldborough  saw  reflected  in  Alfred's  countenaoct 
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the  diatuirbance  in  his  friend's :  and  immediatslv  letem- 
iagf  and  putting  a  key  into  Mr.  Temple's  liand— ^  You 
will  do  me  a  service,  sir,"  said  be,  **  by  looking  over 
my  father's  papers,  .marked  privaie  in  red  letters. 
They  may  be  necessary  in  this  business — they  are 
papers  which  I  could  trust  only  to  one  who  has  my 
interests  at  heart." 

Mr.  Temple's  face  brightened  instantly,  and  bowing 
much  lower  than  usual,  he  received  the  key  with  great 
respect,  and  hurried  away  to  search /or  the  papers. 

^  For  a  similar  reason,  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,"  said  Lord 
OldboTough,  **  they  shall,  if  you  please  be  put  into  your 
hands."  His  lordship  moved  a  chair  towards  Alfred, 
and  seated  himself.  *'  My  law-agent  has  not  satisfied 
me  of  late.  A  suit,  into  which  I  have  been  plunged  by 
those  who  had  the  direction  of  my  business,  has  not 
been  carried  on  with  ability  or  vigour.  I  had  not  leisure 
to  look  into  any  affairs  that  merely  concerned  mv 
self.  Circumstances-  have  just  wakened  me  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  perception  that  iny  private  fortune  has 
suffered,  and  will  suffer  yet  more  materially,  unless  I 
am  fortunate  enough  to  find  united  in  the  same  person 
a  lawyer  and  a  friend.  I  have  looked  round,  and  see 
many  older  barristers  than  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  but  none 
so  likely  to  be  interested  in  my  affairs  as  the  son  of  roy 
earliest  friend,  and  few  more  capable  of  conduqjting  them 
with  diligence  and  ability.  May  1  hope,  sir,  for  hered- 
itary kindness  from  you,  as  well  as  for  professional  ser- 
vices V* 

No  one  knew  better  than  Lor4  Oldborough  how  f o 
seem  receiving  while  he  conferred  a  favour ;  and  if  ever 
he  appeared  harsh,  it  was  only  where  he  knew  that  the 
people  to  whom  he  spoke  had  not  feelings  worthy  of 
his  consideration.  His  lordship  was  as  much  pleased 
by  the  manner  in  which  this  trust  was  accepted  as  our 
young  lawyer  could  be  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
offered. 

**  My  papers,  then,  shall  be  sent  to  you  directly,"  said 
Lord  Oldborough.  "  Look  over  them,  and  if  you  are  of 
opinion  that  my  case  is  a  bad  one,  I  will  stop  where  I 
am. '  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  find  that  justice  and  law 
are  on  my  side*,  proceed,  persist,  r  I  shall  trust  the  whole 
to  you,  sir,  without  a  further  question." 

Lord  Oldborough  next  spoke  of  a  steward  of  his  at 
Clermont*park,  who,  as  he  had  reason  to  suspect,  was 
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leaded  with  a  certain  Attorney  SharpiB  in  frauduleiit 
designs:  his  lordship  hoped  that  Mr.  Alfred  Percy, 
during  his  vacations,  when  spent  in  that  neighbourhood, 
might,  consistently  with  his  professional  duties,  find 
time  to  see  into  these  affairs;  and,  in  his  lordship's 
absence,  might  supply  the  want  of  the  master's  eye. 

jUfred  assured  his  lordship  that  no  effort  or  care 
shduld  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  justify  the  high  confi- 
deiDce  with  which  he  was  honoured. 

"  Since  you  are  j^ing  to  take  charge  of  my  business, 
sir,**  pursued  Lord  Oldborough, '  "  it  is  fit  you  should 
know  my  views  relative  to  my  affairs.  In  my  present 
situation,  with  the  favour  I  enjoy,  and  the  opportunities 
I  command,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  my  fortune  what- 
ever I  pleased.  Avarice  is  not  my  passion.  It  is  my 
pride  not  to  increase  the  burdens  of  my  country.  Miae 
IS  a  generous  country,  ever  ready  to  reward  her  public 
servants,  living  or  dying.  But,  while  I  live,  never  will 
I  speculate  upon  her  generosity,  and,  when  I  die,  never 
shall  my  heirs  appeal  to  her  compassion.  Afy  power 
at  its  zenith,  and  my  character'  bein^  known,  I  can 
afford  to  lay  aside  much  of  that  adventitious  splendour 
which  adds  nothing  to  true  dignity.  Economy  and  dig- 
nity are  compatible — essential  to  each  other.  To  pre« 
serve  independence,  and,  consequently  integrity,  econ- 
omy is  necessary  in  all  stations.  Therefore,  sir,  I  de- 
termine— for  I  am  not  stringing  sentences  together  that 
are  to  end  in  nothing — ^I  determine,  at  this  moment,  to 
begin  to  make  retrenchments  in  my  expenditure.  The 
establishment  at  Clermont-park,  whither  I  have  no 
thoughts  of  returning,  may  be  reduced.  I  commit  that^ 
sir,  to  your  discretion.*' 

Mr.  Temple  returned  'with  the  papers,  on  which 
Lord  Oldborough  put  his  seal,- and  said  his  solicitor 
should  deliver  them,  with  all  others  that  were  neces- 
sary, the  next  morning  to  Mr.  Percy.  Alfred,  careful 
never  to  intrude  a  moment  on  the  time  of  the  minister, 
rose,  and,  without  repeating  his  thanks,  made  his  bow. 

"  I  consider  this  lawsuit  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,'* 
said  Lord  Oldborough,  '*  since  it  affords  me  m^ans  ai 
last  of  engaging  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  in  my  service,  in 
a  mode  which  cannot,"  added  his  Lordship,  smiling, 
'*  interfere  with  his  family  horror  of  ministerial  pat- 
rouage." 

Alfred  said  something  respectfully  expressive  of  hia 
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Bense  of  the  professional  advantage  he  must  derire  fioD 
being, employed  by  Lord  Oldborough — a  species  of  pat- 
ronajp^  by  which  he  felt  himself  most  highly  honoured, 
and  for  whicti  he  was  sure  his  whole  family  would  feel 
properly  gr&teful.  * 

.   **  Sir/'  said  Lord  Oldborough,  following  him  to  the  door, 
"  if  I  had  ever  doubted  it,  you  would  convince  me  that 
perfect  propriety  of  manner  is  consistent  with  independ- 
ence of  mind.    As  to  the  rest,  we  all  know  the  differ 
ence  between  a  client  and  a  patron." 

'*  The  management  of  Lord  Oldborough's  business 
necessarily  led  to  an  increase  of  intercourse  between 
his  lordship  and  Alfred,  which  was  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  our  youn^  barrister,  not  only  as  it  gave  him  opporto* 
nities  of  s6em^  more  of  the  character  of  this  mmister, 
but  as  it  put  it  into  his  power  to  be  of  service  occasion- 
ally to  his  friend  Mr.  Temple.    Chained  to  a  desk,  his 
genius  confined  to  the  forms  of  office,  and~with  a  n^as- 
ter  too  high,  and  an  associ^e  too  low,  to  afford  him  any 
of  the  pleasures  of  society,  he  had  lanjg^ished  for  want 
of  a  companion.    Alfred  encouraged  him  by  example  to 
submit  to  the  drudgery  of  business,  showed  him  that  a 
man  of  letters  may  become  a  man  of  business,  and  that , 
the  habits  of  both  may  be  rendered  compatible.    Tem- 
ple now  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  all  that 
regularity  which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  didness. 
About  this  time  he  had  been  brought  into  parliament  by 
Lord  Oldborough,  and  in  the  intervals  of  business,  in 
that  leisure  which  order  afforded  him,  he  employed  and 
concentrated  his  powers  on  a  political  question  of  con- 
siderable importance;  and  when  he  was  completely 
master  of  the  subject,  he  rose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  ma^e  a  speech,  which,  from  all  parties,  ob- 
tained deserved  applause.    The  speech  was  published. 
A  few  days  afterward,  Mr.  Temple  happened  to  enter 
Lord  Oldborongh's  cabinet  earlier  than  usual.    He  found 
his  lordship  reading,  and  reading  with  so  much  attention 
that  he  did  not  observe  him — he  heard  his  lordship's 
quick  and  decided  pencil  mark  page  after  page.    At 
length,  risinff  and  turning  to  throw  the  book  on  the 
table.  Lord  Oldborough  saw  his  secretary  copying  a 
letter. 

"  An  excellent  speech — ^to  the  purpose,  sir,'*  said  Lord 
Oldborough.  "  It  had  its  effect  on  the  House,  I  under- 
stand ;  dm  I  thank  your  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  for 
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putting  it  into  my  hands  when  I  hod  leimae  to  pemse  it 
with  attention." 

Lord  Oldborough  thought  for  some  moments,  then 
looked  over  some  official  papers  which  he  had  ordered 
Mr.  Temple  to  draw  up. 

"  Very  well,  sir— very  well.  A  man  of  genius,  I  see, 
can  become  a  man  of  business.^ 

'His  lordship  signed  the  papers,  and,  when  that  was 
finished,  turned  again  to  Mr.  Temple. 

, "  Sir,  some  time  ago  a  place  was  vacant,  which,  I 
know,  vou  had  reason  to  e3q>ect.'  It  was  given  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  because  it  was  better  suited  to  him  than  to  you. 
The  manner  in  which  you  took  your  disappointment 
showed  a  confidence  in  my  justice.  Have  you  any  ob» 
jection,  Mr.  Temple,  to  the  diplomatic  line  t" 

"  I  fear — or  I  should  say,  i  hope-*-niy  lord,  that  1 
have  not  the  habits  of  dissimulation,  which,  as  1  have 
always  understood,  are  necessary  to  success  in  the  di- 
plomatic line." 

"  You  have  understood  wrongly,  sir,"  replied  Lord 
Oldborough.  '*  I;  who  have  seen  something  of  courts, 
and  know  something  of  diplomacy,  am  of  opinion  that  a 
man  of  sense,  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  who  says 
the  thing  that  is,  who  will  tell  at  once  what  he  can  do, 
and  what  he  cannot,  would  succeed  better  as  a  negoti- 
ator in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  than  could  any  di- 
plomatist with  all  the  simulation  and  dissimulation  of 
Chesterfield,  or  with  the  tact  of  Mazarin." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord !"  said  Mr.  Temple,  looking  up  with 
an  air  of  surprise  that  almost  expressed,  then  why  did 
you  choose  Cunningham  Falconer  for  an  envoy  t 

'*  Pray,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  taking  a  long  in^ra- 
tion  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  '*  pray,  with  that  despatch  tbie 
morning  from  Mr.  Cunningham  Falconer  were  there  any 
private  letters  1" 

"  One  for  Commissioner  Falconer,  my  lord." 

"  None  from  Count  Altenberg  to  me  !** 

"  None,  my  lord." 

The  minister  took  a  wsdk  up  and  down  the  room,' and 
then  returning  to  Mr.  Temple,  said,  "  His  majesty  thiidcs 
proper,  sir,  to  appoint  you  envoy  in  the  place  of  Mr* 
Cunningham  Falconer,  who  is  recalled." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lord— his  majesty  does  me  great 
honour,"  cried  Mr.  Temple,  with  sudden  gratitude :  then, 
his  countenance  and  tone  instantly  changing  from  joy 
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my  lord,  but — ^^ 

**  But  not  great  pleasure,  it  seems,  sir,"  said  Lord  Old- 
borough.  **•  I  thought,  Mr.  Temple,  you  had  trusted  to 
me  the  advancement  of  your  fortune.*' 

^  My  fortune !  My  lord,  I  am  struck  with  surprise 
and  gratitude  by  your  lordship's  goodness  in  taking 
thou^t  for  the  advancement  of  my  fortune.  But  I  have 
other  feelings." 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  your  other 
feelings,  sir  1"  '^ 

"  My  lord--excu6e  me— I  cannot  tell  them  to  yon." 

f^  Oner  word  more,  sir.  Do  you  hesitate,  from  any 
motives  of  delicacy,-with  respect  to  the  present  envoy  V 

"  No,  my  lord,  you  look  too  high  for  my  motive ;  and 
the  higher  I  am  sensible  that  I  stand  in  your  lordship's 
opinion,  the  greater  is  my  fear  of  falling.  I  beg  you 
will  excuse  me :  the  offer  that  your  lordship  has  had  the 
eoodness  to  make  would  be  the  height  of  my  ambition ; 
but  when  opposing  motives  draw  the  will  in  contrary 
directions—" 

**  Sir,  if  you  are  going  into  the  bottomless  pit  of 
metaphysics  excuse  me,"  said  Lord  Oldborough — "•  there 
I  must  leave  you.  I  protest,  sir,  you  are  past  my  com^ 
prehension." 

"  And  past^  my  own,"  cried  Mr.  Temple,  "  for,"  with 
effort  he  uttered  the  words,  "unfortunately  I  have 
formed  an — I  have  become  attached  to—" 

"  In  short,  sir,  you  are  in  l&ve,  I  think,"  said  Lord  Old 
borough,  coolly.    "  I  think  I  told  yon  so,  sir,  more  than 
a  month  ago." 

"  I  have  said  it!  and  said  it  to  Lord  Oldborough l" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Temple,  looking  as  one  uncertain  wheth^ 
he  were  dreaming  or  aw^e. 

^  It  is  undoubtedly  uncommon  to  select  a  min»ter  of 
state  for  the  confidant  of  a  love-affair,"  said  Lord  Old- 
borough,  with  an  air  of  some  repressed  humour. 

"  I  knew  I  should  expose  mvself  to  your  lordship's 
derision^"  exclaimed  Mr.  Temple. 

He  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  feelings,  as 
he  pronounced  these  words,  to  observe  in  his  lordship's 
countenance  an  extraordinary  emotion.  It  was  visible 
but  for  one  instant. 

Vftth-a  look  more  placid,  and  a  tone  somewhat  below 
his  usu^  voice.  Lord  Oldborough  said,  "  You  have  mis* 
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Judg^ed  me  much,  Mr.  Temple,  if  ycm  hare  cmiceired 
that  your  feeling^,  that  such  feeliugs  would  he  matter 
of  derision  to  ine.  But  since  you  have  tonch.ed  upon 
this  suhject,  let  me  give  you  one  hint— Ambition  wears 
better  than  Love.'' 

Lord  Oldborough  sat  down  to  write,  and  added,  *^  For 
one  fortnight  I  can  spare  you,  Mr.  Temple — ^Mr.  Shaw 
will  undertake  your  part  of  the  business  of  office.  At 
the  end  of  the  ensuing  fortnight,  I  trust  you  will  let  me 
have  your  answer.  ** 

,  FuU  of  gratitude,  Mr.  Temple  could  express  it  only 
by  a  bow — and  retired.  The  antechamber  was  now 
filing  fast  for  the  levee.  One  person  after  another 
stopped  him ;  all  had  some  pressing  business,  or  some 
business  which  they  thought  of  consequence,  either  to 
the  nation  or  themselves. 

'*  Mr.  Temple,  I  must  trouble  you  to  look  over  these 
heads  of  a  bill." 

"  Mr.  Temple ! — ^My  memorial— just  give  me  your 
"advice." 

**  Sir — ^I  wrote  a  letter,  three  weeks  ago,  to  Lord  Old- 
borough  on  the  herring-fishery,  to  which  1  have  not  had 
the  honour  of  an  aiiswer." 

''  Mr.  Temple— the  address  from  Nottingham — 
Where's  the  reply  V 

'*Mr.  Temple,  'may  I  know  whether  his  lordship 
means  to  see  us  gentlemen  from  the  city  about  the 
loan  1"  .       . 

"  Sir— Pray,  sir — ^My  new  invention  for  rifling  cannon 
—Ordnance  department ! — Sir,  I  did  apply — ^War-office, 
too,  sir ! — It's  verv  hard  1  can't  get  an  answer— bandied 
about !— Sir,  I  canH  think  myself  well  used — Government 
shall  hear  more." 

*'  One  word,  Mr.  Temple,  if  you  please,  about  tithes 
I've  an  idea—" 

"  Temple,  don't  forget  the  Littleford  turnpike  bilL" 

"  Mr.  Temple,  who  is  to  second  the  motion  on  Indian 
aflkirs  ?" 

'*  Temple,  my  good  friebd,  did  you  speak  to  Lord  Old- 
lorough  about  my  little  affair  for  Tom  ?" 

''Mr.  Temple,  a  word  in  your  ear^-the  member  for 
he  borough,  you  know,  is  dead ;  letters  must  be  writtea 
directly  to  the  corporation." 

"  Temple,  my  dear  fhend,  before  you  go,  give  me  a 
frank." 
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At  last  Mr.  Temple  got  away  from  memorialists,  peti- 
tionere,  grievances,  men  of  busmess,  idle  men,  newsmea 
and  dear  friends,  then  hastened  to  Alfred  to  unburden 
his  mind-^and  to  rest  his  exhausted  spirits. 
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Ths  naoment  that  Mr.  Temple  reached  his  friend's 
chambers,  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

**What  repose — ^what  leisure — ^what  retirement  is 
here !"  cried  he.  "  %.  man  can  think  and  feel  a  moment 
for  himself. '^  i 

^'  ]^ot  well,  I  fear,  in  the  midst  of  the  crackling  of 
these  parchments,"  said  Albert,  folding  up  the  deeds 
at  which  he  had  been  at  work.  '*  However,  I  have 
now  done  my  business  for  this  day,  and  1  am  your  man 
for  what  you  please-— if  you  are  not  engaged  by  some 
of  your  great  people,  we  cannot  do  better  than  dine 
together." 

'*  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 

"  And  where  shall  we  dine  V  said  Alfred. 

**  Anywhere  you  please.  But  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
Bay  to  you,  Alfred-Alon't  think  of  dining  yet." 

"  At  the  old  work !"  cried  Alfred. 

I 

**  *  Ton  think  of  conTincini;  while  I  think  of  dining.*  f 

But,  as  he  spoke,  Alfred  observed  his  friend's  agitated 
countenance,  and  immediately  becoming  serious,  he 
drew  a  chair  beside  Mr.  Temple,  and  said,  "  I  believe^ 
Temple,  you  have  something  to  say  that  you  are  anxious 
about.  YOU  know  that  if  there  is  any  thing  I  can  do, 
head,  hand,  and  heart  are  at  your  service." 

'*  Of  that  I  am  quite  sure,  else  I  should  not  come  here, 
to  open  my  heart  to  you,"  replied  Mr.  Temple.  Then  he 
related  all  that  had  just  passed  between  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough  and  himself,  and  endedL  by  asking  Alfred,  whether 
he  thought  there  was  any  chance  of  success  for  his 
love.  , 

'*  You  have  not  told  me  who  the  lady  is,"  said  Alfred. 

"  Have  not  1 1 — ^but,  surely,  you  can  guess." 
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"  I  have  guessed— but  I  wish  to  be  mistaken — ^Lady 
Frances  Arlington  V^ 

**  Quite  mistaken.    Guess  again — and  nearer  home.'* 

"  Nearer  home !— One  of  my  sisters  ?•— Not  Caroline, 
NlhopeV 

"  No." 

"  Then  it  must  be  as  I  once  hoped.  But  why  did  you 
never  mention  it  to  me  before  V 

Mr.  Temple  declared  that  he  had  thought  there  was 
80  little  chance  of  his  ever  being  in  circumstances  in 
which  he  could  marry,  especially  a  wom'an  who  had  not 
some  fortune  of  her  own,  that  he  had  scarcely  Ventured 
to  aVow,  even  to  himself,  his  attachment. 

"  I  thought  my  love  would  wear  itself  out,"  ad^ed  he. 
**  Indeed  I  did  not  know  how  seridbs  a  business  it  was, 
till  this  sudden  proposal  was  made  to  me  of  leaving 
England :  then  I  felt  that  I  should  drag  at  every  step,  a 
lengthening  chain.  In  plain  prose,  I  cannot  leave  Ehig- 
land  without  knowing  my  fate.  But  don't  let  me  make 
a  fool  of  myself,  Alfred.  No  man  of  sense  will  do  more 
Uian  hazard  a  refusal :  that  every  man  ought  to  do,  or 
he  sacrifices  the  dignity  of  the  woman  he  loves  to  his 
own  false  pride.  I  know  that  in  these  days  gentlemen- 
suitors  are  usually  expert  in  sounding  the  relations  of 
the  lady  they  wish  to  address.  To  inquire  whether  the 
l»dy  is  engaged  or  not  is,  I  thin^,  prudent  and  honour- 
able :  but  beyond  this,  I  consider  it  to  be  treacherous 
and  base  to  endeavour,  by  any  indirect  means,  to  engage 
relations  to  say  what  a  lover  should  learn  only  from  the 
lady  herself.  Therefore,  my  dear  friend,  ail  I  ask  is 
whether  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  your  sister 
Rosamond's  heart  is  pre-engaged :  or  if  you  think  that 
there  i^  such  a  certainty  of  my  being  rejected,  as  ought 
in  conimon  prudence  to  prevent  my  ha^ardipg  the  mor- 
tification of  a  refusal V 

Alfred  assured  his  friend,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief, 
Rosamond's  heart  was  disengaged.  "  And,"  continued 
he,  ^*  as  a  witness  is.  or  ought  to  be  prepared  to  tell  his 
cause  of  belief,  I  will  give  you  mine.  Some  time  since 
I  was  commissioned  by  a  gentleman,  who  wished  to 
address  her,  to  make  the  previous  inquiry,  and  the  an- 
swer was,  quite  disengaged.  Now  as  she  did  not  accept 
of  this  gentleman,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  he 
did  not  engage  her  affectionf-*" 
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*'  Was  he  rich  or  poor,  may  I  ask  ?"  intemipted  BIr. 
Temple. 

'*  That  is  a.  leading  question,''  said  Alfred. 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  me  who  the  gentleman 
was — I  know  that  would  not  be  a  fair  question,  and  I 
trast  I  should  be  as  far  from  asking,  as  you  from  an- 
swering it.  But  there  are  so  many  rich  as  well  as  so 
many  poor  men  in  the  world,  that  in  answering  to  the 
inquiry  rich^or  poor,  what  city  or  court  man  do  you 
name,  I  want  only  to  draw  a  general  inference  as  to 
your  sister's  taste  for  wealth." 

^  Her  taste  is  assuredly  not  exclusively  for  wealth ; 
for  her  last  admirer  was  a  gentleman  of  very  large  for- 
tune."   - 

*'  I  am  happy,  at  least,  in  that  respect,  in  not  resem- 
bling him,"  said  Mr.  Temple.  **  Now  for  my  other 
question — what  chance  for  myself!" 

**  Of  that,  my  good  friend,  you  must  judge  for  your- 
self. By  your  own  rule  all  you  have  a  right'to  hear  is, 
that  I,  Rosamond's  brother,  have  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  she  has  such  a  repugnance  to  yon  as  would 
make  a  refusal  certain.  And  that  you  may  not  too 
much  admire  my  discretion,  I  must  add,  that  if  I  had  si 
mind  to  tell  you  more,  I  could  not.  All  I  know  is  that 
Rosamond,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  family,  in  their 
letters  spoke  of  you  with  general  approbation,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  idea  of  considering  you  as  her  lovei 
ever  entered  into  her  head  or  theirs." 

**  But  now  the  sooner  it  enters  the  better,"  cried  Mr. 
Teoiple.  "  Will  you— Ksan  you — Have  not  you  business 
to  do  for  Lord  Oldborough  at  Clermont-parkl" 

**  Yes — and  1  am  glad  of  it,  as  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  myself  in  going  with  you,  my  dear 
Teniple.    I  am  ready  to  set  out  at  any  mon^ent." 

*'  God  bless  you !  The  sooner  the  better,  then.  This 
night  in  the  mail,  if  you  please.  I'll  run  and  take  our 
places,"  said  he,  snatching  up  his  hat. 

*'  Better  send,"  cried  Alfred,  stopping  him :  **  my  man 
can  run  and  take  places  in  a  coach  as  well  as  you.  Do 
you  stay  with  me.  We  will  go  to  the  coffee-house 
dine,  and  be  ready  to  set  off." 

Mr.  Temple  acceded. ' 

'^  In  the  mean  time,**  said  Alfred,  "you  have  rela> 
tions  and  connexions  of  your  own  who  should  be  con- 
sulted." 
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Mr.  Temple  said  he  was  sure  that  all  his  relations  and 
connexions  would  highly  approve  of  an  alliance  with  the 
Percy  family.  ''  But,  in  fact,"  added  he,  *'  that  is  all 
they  will  care  about  the  matter.  My  relations,  though 
hi|rn  and  mighty  people,  have  never  been  of  any  ser- 
vice to  me :  they  are  too  grand,  and  too  happy,  to  mine! 
whether  a  younger  son  of  a  younger  son  •  sinks  or 
swim^ ;  whether  Hive  in  single  wretchedness  or  double 
blessedness.  Not  one  relation  has  nature  given  who 
cares  for  me  half  as  much  as  the  friend  I  have  made  for 
myself." 

Sincerely  as  Alfred  was  interested  for  his  success,  yet 
he  did  not  let  this  friendship  interfere  with  the  justice 
due  to  his  sister,  of  leaving  her  sole  arbitress  of  a  qaes-* 
tion  which  most  concerned  her  happiness. 

During  the  last  stage  of  their  journey  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  the  coach  to  themselves,  and  Mr.Tem* 

Cle  made  himself  amends  for  the  restraint  under  which 
e  had  laboured  during  the  preceding  part  of  the  jour* 
ney,  while  he  had  been  oppressed  by  the  presence  of 
men  whose  talk  was  of  the  lower  concerns  of  life. 
After  he  had  descanted  for  some  time  on  the  perfec- 
tions of  his  mistress,  he  ended  wfth  expressing  his  sur* 
prise  that  his  friend,  who  had  often  of  late  ndlied  him 
upon  his  being  in  love,  had  not  guessed  sooner  who  wiis 
the  object  of  his  passion. 

Alfred  said  that  the  idea  of  Rosamond  had  occurred 
to  him,  because  his  friend's  absence  of  mind  might  be 
dated  from  the  time  of  his  last  visit  to  Clermont-park; 
« but,"  said  Alfred,  **  as  Lady  Frances  Arlington  was 
there,  ^nd  as  I  had  formerly  nwcied  that  her  Iad3n9hip'8 
wish  to  captivate  or  dazzle  you  had  not  been  quite  with- 
out effect,  I  was  still  in  doubt,  and  thought  even  your 
praises  of  Rosamond's  disposition  and  temper,  com* 
pared  with  her  ladyship's,  nught  only  be  ruse  d$  guerre^ 
or  ruse  (Tamour.V 

"  There  was  no  ruse  in  the  case,"  said  Mr.  Temple ; 
**I  confess'  that  when  I  first  emerged  from  my  ob- 
scurity into  .all  the  light  and  life  of  the  worid  of 
fashion,  my  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  before  I  recovered 
the  use  of  them  sufficiently  to  compare  the  splendid 
objects  by  which  I  found  myself  surrounded,  I  was  won- 
derfully struck  with  the  appearance  of  ^Lady  Frances 
Arlington,  and  did  not  measure,  as  I  ought,  the  immense 
difierence  between  Lord  OMborough's^secretary,  and  the 


niece  of  the  Duke  of  Greenwich.  Lady  Frances,  fronl 
nkere^nieii  de  caur,  likes  to  break  hearts ;  and  she  con- 
tinual^ wishes  to  sidd  one,  however  insignificant,  to  the 
nnmber  of  her  conquests.  I,  a  simple  man  of  litera- 
ture, unskilled  .in  the  wicked  ways  of  the  fair,  was 
charmed  by  her  ladyship's  innocent  naivete  and  frank 
gayeCy,  and  all  that  was 

« 

Strangely  wild,  or  madly  gay,  I 

I  eaU'd  it  only  pratty  FUiny'a  fray/  7 

Fortunately,  just  as  I  was  in  imminent  danger  of  ex* 
changing  true  sighs  for  false  smiles,  I  became  acquainted 
with  your  sister  Rosamond.    In  the  country,  and  under 
circumstances  more  favourable  for  the  development  of 
character  than  any  which  might  occur  for  months  or 
years  in  a  town-life,  where  all  the  men  and  women  are 
merely  actors,  I  had  leisure  to  see  and  mark  the  differ* 
ence  and  the  resemblance  between  Lady  Frances  Ar- , 
Union's  character  and  that  of  jour  sister.    They  re- 
sembled each  other  in  natural  quickness  of  intellect  and 
of  feeling ;  in  wit,  sprightliness,  and  enthusiasm,  they 
were  also  to  a  certain  degree  alike.    I  was  amused  by 
Lady  Frances  Arlington's  lively  nonsense,  tiU  I  heard 
your  sister's  lively  sense.    Her  ladyship  htoaids  saying 
every  thing  that  occurs  to  her,  and  often  makes  happy 
hits ;  but  your  sister's  style  of  wit  is  far  superior,  and 
far  more  agreeable,  because  it  has  the  grace,  elegance, 
and,  above  all,  the  infinite  variety,  which  literary  allu* 
eion  supplies.    I  found  myself  pleased,  not  only  with 
what  she  said,  but  with  the  trains  of  ideas,  that,  by  a 
single  word,  she  often  suggested.    Conversing  with  her, 
my  mind  was  kept  always  active,  without  ever  being 
over-exerted  or  fatigued.    I  can  look  back,  and  trace 
the  whole  progress  of  my  attachment.    I  began  in  this 
way,  by  finding  her  conversation  most  delightful-— but 
sooa  discoverMl  that  she  was  not  only  more  entertain* 
ing  and  more  cultivated,  but  far  more  amiable  than  my 
idol.  Lady  Frances,  because  she  had  never  been  an  idol, 
and  did  nebt  expect  to  be  adored.    Then  she  was  more 
interesting,  because  more  capable  of  being  interested. 
Lady  Frances  requires  much  sympathy,  but  gives  little ; 
and  for  that  enthusiasm  of  temper  which  had,  at  first, 
charmed  me  in  her  ladyship,  I  began  to  lose  my  taste^ 
when  1  observed  that  it  was  always  excited  by  trifles, 
andbytxi^thatcoaoeniiedfaecs^iBeie  than  any  one 
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else.  I  used  to  think  her— what  everybody  calls  her, 
a  perfectly  natural  character ;  and  so,  perhaps,  she  is : 
but  not  the  better  for  that — since  she  is  what,  I  am 
s^raid,  wcall  are  naturaily—Bellish.  Her  ladyship,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  is  enthusiastically  selfish. 
y  our  sister--^nthusiastically  generous.  Lady  Frances's 
manners .  are  caressing,  yet  I  doubt  whether'  she  feels 
affection  for  any  one  living,  except  just  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  ministering  to  her  fancies.  It  was  Miss 
Percy's  warm  affection  for  her  sister  Caroline  which 
first  touched  my  heart.  I  saw  each  in  her  own  family. 
The  contrast  was  striking — in  short,  by  the  joint  effect 
of  contrast  and  resemblance,  my  love  for  one  lady  de- 
creased as  fast  as  it  increased  for  the  other ;  and  I  had 
just  wit  and  judgment  enough  to  escape  from  snares 
that  could  not  have  held  me  long,  to  chains  that  have 
power  to  hold  me  for  ever." 

To  this  history  of  the  birth  and  progress  of  his  love, 
Mr.  Temple  added  many  expressions  of  his  hopes,  fears, 
and  regrets,  that  he  had  not  five  thousand  a  year,  instead 
of  five  hundred,  to  offer  his  mistress ;  he  at  length  be- 
came absolutely  silent.  They  were  within  view  of  the 
Hills,  and  too  many  feelings  crowded  upon  his  mind  to 
be  expressed  in  words. 

And  now  we  might  reasonably  contrive  to  fill 

"Twelve  yast  French  romances  neatly  gllt|" 

with  the  history  ot  the  following  eventful  fortnight,  in- 
cluding the  first  surprise  at  the  arrival  of  the  travellers 
— ^the  declaration  of  Mr.  Tem^de's  love — the  astonish- 
ment of  Rosamond  on  discovering  that  she  was  the 
object  of  this  passion — of  a  passion  so  generous  and 
ardent — ^the  consequent  and  rapid  discovery  of  a  hun- 
dred perfections  in  thci  gentleman  which  had  before  es- 
caped her  penetration — the  strong  peculiar  temptation 
to  marry  him,  because  he  had  not  enough  to  live  upon 
-^he  reaction  of  generosity  on  the  other  sfde  of  the 
question,  .which  forbade  to  ruin  her  lover's  fortune — ^the 
fluctuations  of  sentiment  and  imagination,  the  delicacies 
of  generosity,  gratitude,  love,  and  finally,  the  decision  of 
common  sense. 

It  wus  fortunate  for  Rosamond  not  only  that  she  had 
ptudent  friends,  but  that  they  had  not  made  her  in  the 
least  afraid  of  their  superior  wisdom,  so  that  she  had, 
from  the  Ume^^  was  a  child,  told  them  every  ide^  as 


it  rose  in  her  vi^id  imagination,  and  every  feeling  of  her 
snsceptible  heart ;  imprudent  as  she  might  appear  in  her 
confidential  conversation,  this  never  passed  from  words 
to  actions.  And  now,  when  she  was  called  upon  in  an 
important  event  of  life  to  decide  for  herself,  she  acted 
with  consummate  discretion. 

Mr.    Temple's   character   and  manners   peculiarly 
pleased  her,  and  his  bein^  a  man  of  birth  and  family 
certainly  operated  much  m  his  favour.    Heir  parents 
now,  as  in  Mr.  Gresham'scase,  did  not  suffer  their  own  * 
tastes  or  prepossessions  to  interfere  with  her  happiness. 

Caroline,  grateful  for  the  svmpatby  which  Rosamond 
had  always  shown  her,  took  the  warmest  interest  in  this 
affair.  Caroline  was  the  most  excellent,  indulgent,  yet 
safe  confidante;  and  as  a  hearer,  she  was  absolutely 
indefatigable.  Rosamond  never  found  her  too  busy, 
too  lazy,  or  too  sleepy  to  listen  to  her:  late  at  night, 
early  in  the  morning,  pr  in  the  most  hurried  moaient 
of  the  day,  it  was  all  the  same — Caroline  seemed  to 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hear,  think,  and  feel  foeRosa> 
mond. 

The  fortnight  allowed  by  Lord  Oldborough  having 
now  nes\rly  elapsed,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  Rosa- 
mond sho^d  come  to  some  decision.  Mr.  Temfde's 
understanding,  temper,  disposition,  and  manners,  she 
allowed  to  be  excellent — ^his  conversation  was  particu- 
larly aj^eable.  In  short,  after  searching  in  vain  for  an 
objection,  she  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  liked  him. 
Indeed,  before  she  had  allowed  this  in  words,  her  mother 
and  sister  had  made  the  discovery,  and  had  seen  the 
struggle  in  her  mind  between  love  and  prudence.  Mr. 
Temple's  fortune  was  ^ot .  sufficient  for  them  to  live 
upon,  and  she  knew  that  a  wife  in  his  present  circum- 
stajices  must  be  a  bdrden  to  him ;  therefore,  notwith- 
standing all  that  his  passion  and  all  that  her  own  par- 
tiality could  urge,  she  decidedly  refused  his  proposal  of 
an  immediate  union,  nor  would  she  enter  into  any\en- 
gagement,  or  suffer  him  to  bind  himself  by  any  promise 
lor  the  future;  but  he  obtained  permission  to  correspond 
with  her  during  his  absence  from  England,  and  with  the 
hope  that  she  was  not  quite  indifferent  to  him,  he  took 
leave  of  her — ^returned  to  town^-waited  upon  Lord  Old- 
borough — ^accepted  of  the  embassy,  and  prepared  for  his 
departure  to  the  Continent. 

Now  that'  there  was  an  approaching  possibility  and 
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probability  of  hearing  of  Counit  Altenberg:,  Caroline  ft^ 
It  extremely  difficult  to  adhere  to  her  resolution  of  .ncYer 
thinking  of  him,  especisdly  as  her  mind,  which  had  been 
actively  occupied  and  deeply  interested  in  her  sister^s 
roncerns,  was  now  left  to  return  upon  itself  in  all  the 
leisure  of  retirement.  Fortunately  for  her,  about  this 
time  she  was  again  called  upon'foi'  that  sympathy  which 
she  was  ever  ready  to  give  to  her  friends.  She  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Hungerford. 

LETTER  mOH  MRS.   HUMaERFORD  TO  BOSS  CAROIJNB 

PEROT. 

*'  Come,  my  beloved  Caroline,  my  dear  young  friend, 
Uend  of  my  family,  and  of  all  who  are  most  near  and 
dear  to  me-— come,  and  enjoy  with  me  and  them  that 
happiness,  which  y  pur  judicious  kindness  long  since  fore- 
saw, and  your  prudence  promoted. 

"My  niece,  Lady  Mary  Pembroke,  is  at  last  per* 
suaded  that  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  make  Mr.  Bar- 
clay permanently  happy.  He  -has  been  obliged  to  take 
a  considerable  length  of  time  to  convince  her  of  the 
steadiness  of  his  attachment.  Indeed,  her  objection — 
that  he  had  been  charmed  by  such  a  coquette  as  the  lady 
by  whom  we  first  saw  him  captivated,  appeared  to  me 
strong;  and  I  thought  my  niece  right  for  adhering  to  it, 
more  especially  as  I  believed  that  at  the  time  her  affec- 
tions pleaded  against  her  reason  in  his  favoi^r,  and  that, 
if  she  had  been  convinced  long  ago,  it  would  not  have 
been  against  her  will. 

"  Mr.  Barclay  has  behaved  Uke  a  man  of  sense  and 
honour.  ^  Without  disguise  he  told'  her  of  his  former 
attachment  to  you.  She  instantly  made  an  answer, 
which  raised  her  high  in  my  estimation.  She  replied, 
that  Mr.  Barclay's  being  detached  from  Lady  AngeUca 
Headingham  by  your  superior  merit  was  to  her  the 
strongest  argunient  in  his  favour.  She  must,  she  said, 
have  felt  insecure  in  the  possession  of  a  heart,  which 
had  been  transferred  directly  from  Lady  Angelica ,  to 
herself,  because  she  was  conscious  that  her  own  dispo- 
sition was  so  different  from  her  ladyship's ;  but  in  suc- 
ceeding to  the  affection  which  he  had  felt  for  a  woman 
of  your  character,  she  should  feel  perfect  security,  or 
at  least  reasonable  hope,  that  by  similar,  though  cer- 
tainly inferior  qualities,  she  might  ensure  his  happiness 
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and  her  own.  They  are  to  be  married  next  week.  Lady 
Mary  particularly  wishes  that  you  should  be  one  of  her 
bride-maids-— come  then,  my  love,  and  bnng  all  my 
Percys.  I  shall  not  perfectly  enjoy  my  own  and  my 
niece's  happiness  till  you  share  it  with  me.  My  daughter 
Mortimer  insists  upon  signing  this  as  well  as  myself. 

^  Mart  Elizabcth  Hukobrford. 

"Kate  Mortimar." 

Carotine  and  all  Mrs.  Hungerford^s  Percys  obeyed  her 
BumOions  with  alacrity.  Lady  Mary  Pembroke's  roar- 
riaige  with  Mr.  Barclay  was  solemnized  under  the  hap- 
piest auspices,  and  in  the  midst  of  approving  alod  sym- 
pathizing firiends.  As  soon  aS'  the  ceremony  was  over, 
and  she  had  embraced  and  congratulated  her  neice,  Mrs.  ~ 
Hungerford  turned  to  Mrs.  Percy,  and  in  a  low  voice ' 
said,  **  If  it  were  not  too  much  for  one  so  happy  as  I  am, 
so  rich  in  blessings,  to  ask  one  blessing  more,  I  should 
ask  to  be  permitted  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  our  dear 
Caroline—*'  Mrs.  Hungerford  pressed  Mrs.  Percy's 
hand,  but  could  say  no  more;  the  tears  roUed^down  her 
cheeks  as  she  looked  up  to  heaven.  >  Some  minutes 
afterward,  following  Caroline  with  her  eyes,  "  Look  at 
her,  Mrs.  Percy !"  said  Mrs.  Hungerford.  "  Did  ever 
selfish  coquette,  in  the  height  of  triumph  over  lover  or 
rival,  enjoy  such  pleasure  as  you  see  sparkling  at  this 
moment  in  that  dear  girl's  countenance  V 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  set  off  immediately  for  Mr. 
Barclay's  seat  in  Berkshire.  Lady  Florence  accom- 
panied her  sister;  and  Mrs.  Hungerford,  after  parting 
from  both  her  nieces,  entreated  that  Caroline  might  be 
left  with  her.  *'  It  is  a  selfish  request,  I  know,  my  dear ;  > 
but  at  my  age  I  cannot  afford  to  be  generous  of  the 
society  oi  those  I  love.  Allow  me  to  plead  my  age,  , 
and  my — ^Well,  I  will  not  say  more,  since  I  see  it  gives 
you  pain,. and  since  I  see^  you  will  grant  the  prayer  of 
my  petition,  rather  than  hear  my  claims  to  your  com- 
passion." 

Caroline  liked  particularly  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford at  this  time,  when  there  was  not  any  company  at 
the  castle,  no  one  but  Mrs.  Hungerford  and  her  daugh- 
ter, so  that  she  had  the  full  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
society.  At  this  time  of  her  life,  and  in  the  state  of  her 
mind  at  this  period,  no  society  could  have  been  more 
agreeable,  soothing,  and  useful  to  Caroline^  than  that  of 
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tnch  a  friend*  One  who  had  not  forgotten  the  passiontf 
If  youth ;  who  could  give  at  once  sympathy  and  couneel ; 
<rho  was  willing  to  allow  to  love  its  full  and  exquisite 
power  to  exalt  the  happiness  of  human  life,  yet  appeared 
herself,  in  advanced  and  serene  oM  age,  a  constant  ex< 
ample  of  the  falsehood  of  the  notion,  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  passion  is  essential  to  felicity.  An  elegant  and  just 
distinction  has  be^n  made  by  a  philosophical  writer 
between  delicacy  of  passion  and  delicacy  of  taste.  One 
leading  to  that  ill-governed  susceptibikt^  which  trans* 
ports  the  soul  to  ecstacy,  or  reduces  it  to  -despair^  on 
every  adverse  or  prosperous  change  jof  fortune ;  the 
other  enlarging  our  sphere  of  happiness*  by  directing 
mid  increasing  our  senstbiMty  to  objects  of  which  we 
may  command  the  enjojOBtent*  instead  of  wasting  it  upon 
those  over  which  we  have  no  controL  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford  was  a  striking  example  of  the  advantage  of  culti- 
vating delicacy  of  taste. 

At  an  advanced  age  she  showed  exquisite  perception 
of  pleasure  in  every  work. of  genius;  in  conversation, 
no  stroke  of  wit  or  humour  escaped  her  quick  inteUi' 

gence,  no  shade  of  sentiment  or  politeness  was  lost  upon 
er ;  and  on  hearing  of  any  trait  of  genwosity  or  ffreat« 
ness  of  souly  her  wh(de  countenance  beamed  with  de- 
light ;  yet  with  all  tiits  qoickness  of  feeling  she  was 
quite  free  from  fastidiousness,  and  from  that  irritability 
about  trifles,  into  which  those  who  indui^  the  delicacy 
^passion  in  youth  are  apt  to  degenerate  in  age.  CarO" 
Ine  felt,  every  day,  increasing  affection  as  well  as 
admiration  for  Mrs.  Hungerford,  and  found  time  pass 
i*elightfully  in  her  company.  Besides  that  general  and 
well-chosen  acquaintance  with  literature  which  supplied 
her  with  perpetual  resources,  she  had  that  knowledge 
of  life  and  of  the  world  which  mixes  sp  well,  in  conver- 
sation, with  the  knowledge  of  books^  She  had  known, 
intimately,  most  of  the  celebrated  people  of  the  last 
eentury,  and  had  stoie  of  curious  and  interesting  anec- 
tetes,  which  she  produced  with  so  much  taste  and  judg- 
nent,  and  told  so  well^  as  never  to  fatigue  attention. 
Caroline  found  that  her  mind  was  never  passive  or  dor- 
mant in  Mrs.  Hungerford's  company ;  sne  was  always 
excited  to  follow  some  train  of  thought,  to  discuss  some 
interesting  question,  or  to  reflect  upon  some  new  idea. 
There  was,  besides,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  her  conver- 
eation  and  remarks  such  an  indulgence  for  human  nature, 
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with  a]l  its  faults  and  follies,  as  left  the  nost  pleasiiii 
•and  encouraging  impression  on  the  mind,  and  mspifed 
hope  and  eonfidence.  Her  anecdotes  and  her  f^ioso- 
phy  all  tended  to  prore  that  there  is  more  virtue  than 
vice,  more  happiness  than  miserv,  in  life ;  and,  above 
all,  that  there  is  a  greater  probanhty  that  the  worid 
should  improve  than  that  it  should  degenerate.  Caro* 
line  felt  pleased  continually  to  find  her  own  favourite 
opinions  and  hopes  supported  andxonfinned  by  the  ex* 
perience  and  judgment  of  such  a  woman ;  and  there  was 
something  gratifying  to  her,  in  being  thus  distingniahed 
and  preferred  by  one  who  had  read  so  mooh  and  thought 
so  deeply. 

As  Mrs.  Hungerford  had  heard  nothing  more  oi  GomI 
Altenberg,  she  wisely  forbore  to  touch  upon  the  subject^ 
or  even  mention  his  name  to  Caroline ;  and  she  saw, 
with  satisfaction,  the  care  with  which  her  young  friend 
turned  her  mind  from  every  dangerous  recollection. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  remembrance  of  the  count 
was  unavoidably  recalled ;  once,  in  particular,  in  turning 
over  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  there  was  a  passag* 
copied  in  his  hand,  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  had  acci* 
dentally  been  left  in  the  book. 

"  Algernon  Sidney,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  says  that  in 
the  whole  of  his  life  he  never  knew  one  man,  of  what 
condition  soever,  arrive  at  any  degree  of  reputation  in 
the  world,  who  made  choice  of,  or  delighted  in  the 
company  or  conversation  of  those  who  in  their  qualitiea 
were  inferior,  or  in  their  parts  not  faiuch  si^xior,  to 
himself.*' 

^*  What  have  you  thete,  my  love  %  Something  that 
pleases  and  interests  you  particularly,  I  see,'*  said  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  not  knowing  what  it  vras  -that  CaroHna 
was  reading:  "  show  it  me,  my  dear — ^I  am  dure  I  shall 
like  it." 

Caroline,  deeply  bhishing,  gave  her  the  paper.  She 
recollected  the  hand-writing,  and  IMding  up  ue  paper, 
put  it  in  her  pocket-book. 

*'  It  is  an  observation,**  said  she,  "  that  I  wish  I  could 
write  in  letters  of  gold,  for  the  advantage  of  all  the  young 
men  in  the  world  in  whom  I  take  any  interest." 

The  energetic  warmth  with  which  Mrs.  Hungerford 
apoke  relieved  Caroline,  as  itaeemed  to  justify  the  de- 
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light  she  had  mVolantarUy  expre8sed-4he  sentimeiito 
for  the  individual  seemed  now  enveloped  in  general* 
approbation  and  benevolence.     She  never  lov^  Mrs. 
Hangerford  better  than  at  this  instant. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  observed  that  none  of  the  common 
setntimental  passages^  either  in  poetry  or  novels,  ever 
seemed  to  affect  Caroline ;  and  to  the  romantic  descrip- 
tions of  love  she  was  so  indifferent,  that  it  might  have 
appeared  to  a  common  observer  as  if  she  was,lknd  ever 
would  be,  a  stranger  to  the  passion.  By  the  help  of  the 
active  and  plastic  powers  of  the  imagination,  any  and 
every  hero  of  a  novel  could  be  made  at  pleasure  ^  ap- 
pear the  exact  resemblance  of  each  lady's  different  lover. 
Some,  indeed,  professed  a  peculiar  and  absolute  exclu- 
sive attachment,  founded  on  unintelligible  or  indescrib- 
able merits  or  graces ;  but  these  ladies,  of  all  others,  she 
had  found  were  most  liable  to  change,  and  on  further 
acquaintance  with  Ihe  world  to  discover,  on  generaliz- 
ing their  notions,  similar  or  superior  attractions  in  new 
models  of  perfection.  In  9<u^ohne,  Mrs.  Hungerford 
saw  none  of  these  capricious  fancies,  and  that  it  was 
not  her  imagination  but  her  reason  which  gave  Count 
Altenberg  the  exalted  place  he  held  in  her  esteem.  It 
was  therefore  ii^ith  pleasure  that  this  kind  lady  perceived 
that  her  young  friend's  residence  with  her  soothed  her 
mind,  and  restored  it  to  its.former  tone. 

But  Caroline  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  Hungerford 
Castle.  A  letter  from  Erasmus  informed  her  that  poor 
Lady  Jane  Granville  was  ill  of  a  nervous  fever,  that  she 
had  no  companion,  no  one  to  attend  her  but  a  maid-ser- 
vant, and  that  she  was  much  in  want  of  some  judicious 
friend  who  could  raise  lier  spirits  and  tranquillize  her 
mind,  which  was  in  a  state  of  continual  agitation  about 
her  lawsuit.  Caroline,  remembering  Lady  Jane's  former 
kindness,  thought  this  a  fit  opportunity  to  show  her 
gratitude ;  and,  happy  as  she  was  with  her  friends  at 
Hungerford  Castle,  she  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  sacri- 
fice her  own  pleasure.  Her  father  and  mother  approved 
of  her  determination,  and  her  brother  Alfred  earned  her 
to  London. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Im  these  days,  people  travel  with  so  much  safety, 
ease,  and  celerity,  that  heroines  have  little  chance  of 
adventures  on  the  road ;  and  a  journey  is  now  so  com* 
mon  a  thing,  that,  as  Rosamond  observed,  the  most 
brilliant  imagination  has  no  hope  of  having  wonders  to 
relate.  To  Rosamond^s  mortification,  Caroline  and  her 
brother  reached  London  without  any  event  having  oc- 
curred better  worth  recording  than  the  loss  of  an  um- 
brella. They  drove  into  town  when  it  was  nearly  dark, 
just  before  the  lamps  were  lighted ;  Caroline,  therefore, 
had  little  satisfaction  from  a  first  view  of  the  metropolis. 
She  found  Lady  Jane  Granville  in  a  small  lodging  in 
Clarges-street — the  room  dark — a  smell  of  smoke — ^the 
tea-equipage  prepared-— Lady  Jane  lying  on  a  shabby- 
looking  8ofa--^rops  and  a  smelling-bottle  on  a  little 
table  beside  her.  She  raised  herself  as  Caroline  en- 
tered, lool^ed  half  pleased,  half  ashamed  to  see  her ;  and, 
siretching  out  her  hand,  said,  in  a  complaining  voice, 
"  Ah !  my  dear  Caroline,  are  you  really  come  1 .  /This  is 
too  good!  Sadly  changed,  you  find — ^and  every  thing 
about  me — Sit  down,  my  dear — ^Keppel,  do  let  us  have 
tea  as  soon  as  you  can,"  said  Lady  Jane. 

"  As  soon  as  ever  Eustace  comes  in,  my  lady,"  an- 
swered Keppel,  peevishly. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  for  heaven's  sake,  allow  us  a  little 
more  light-rl  cannot  live  without  light.  Come  nearer 
to  me,  my  dear  Caroline,  and  tell^ne  how  did  you  leave 
all  our  friends  at  the  HiUs  ?" 

While  Caroline  was  answering  her  ladyship,  more 
candles  were  brought,  and  Lady  Jane  moved  them  on  the 
table  till  she  threw  the  light  full  on  Caroline's  face. 

"  Handsomer  than  ever!  And  altogether  ^o  formed. 
One  would  not  think,  Alfred,  she  had  been  buried  all  this 
time  in  the  country.  Ah !  perverse  child ;  why  would 
not  you  come  when  I  could  have  been  of  some  use  to 
you — when,  at  least,  I  could  have  received  you  as  I 
ought  ?  This  is  not  a  fit  place,  you  see ;  nor  am  I  now 
in  circumftances,  or  ia  a  style  of  Ufe^Heigho  l" 
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**  Dr.  Percy  is  not  come  yet,"  resumed  she.  •*  This 
is  his  usual  hour — and  I  wrote  a  note  to  tell  him  that  be 
would  meet  his  sister  Caroline  to-night." 

In  all  her  ladyship  said,  in  every  look  and  motion, 
there  was  the  same  nervous  hurry  and  inquietude.  Dr. 
Percy  arrived,  and  for  a  moment  Lady  Jane  forgot  her- 
self in  sympathy  with  the  pleasure  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter showed  at  meeting.  Soon,  however,  she  would  have 
relapsed  into  melancholy  comparisons,  but  that  Dr. 
Percy  checked  the  course  of  her  thoughts ;  and  with 
the  happy  art,  by  which  ^  physician  of  conversational 
powers  can  amuse  a  nervous  patient,  he,  without  the  aid 
of  poppy  or  mandragora,  medicined  her  to  rest,  though 
not  to  sleep. 

When  Erasmus  was  alone  with  his  sister,  he  observed 
that  no  permanent  amendment  could  be  expected  in  Jjady 
Jane's  health  till  her  mind  should  be  at  ease  about  her 
lawsuit.  While  this  was  undecided,  her  imagination 
vacillated  between  the  horror  of  neglected  poverty,  and 
the  hopes  of  recovering  her  former  splendour  and  oon- 
sideration.  The  lawsuit  was  not  to  be  decided  for  some 
weeks,  and  Caroline  saw  that  all  that  could  be  done  in 
the  mean  time  was  as  mjach  as  possible  to  sooth  and 
amuse  her  patient :  however  tiresome  and  difficult  the 
task,  she  went  through  it  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness 
and  sweetness  of  temper.  Day  after  day  she  passed 
alone  with  Lady  Jane,  hearing  vher  complaints,  bodily 
and  mental,  and  listening  to  the  eternally  repeated  his- 
tory of  her  lawsuit.  But  Caroline's  patience  was  en- 
sured by  a  sense  of  gratitude,  which,  in  her,  was  not 
a  sentimental  phrase,  but  a  motive  for  long  endurance, 
still  more  difficult  than  active  exertion. 

One  half  hour  in  the  day,  however,  she  was  sure  of 
being  happy— the  half  hour  when  her  brother  Erasmus 
paid  his  visit.  Of  Alfred  she  saw  little,  for  he  was  so 
much  engaged  with  business,  that  a  few  minutes  now 
and  then  were  ail  he  could  possibly  spare  from  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  N  Mr.  Temple  called.  She  was  sur- 
prised to  see  him,  for  she  thought  he  had  been  on  his 
way  to  the  Continent ;  but  he  told  her  that  difficulties 
had  occurred,  chiefly  through  the  manoeuvres  of  Cun- 
ningham Falconer,  and  that  he  did  not  know  when  there 
would  be  an  end  of  these-^that  Lbrd  Oldborough  was 
dad  of  the  delay  at  present,  because  he  wanted  Mr. 
Temple's  assistance,  as  the  other  secretary  had  been 
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taken  ill,  and  his  lordship  had  not  yet  fixed  upon  a  cbn- 
fidential  person  to  supply  his  place.  Of  cour8e,'in  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Temple  was  so  much  occupied,  that 
Caroline  saw  verv  little  of  him ;  and  she  experienced, 
what  thousands  have  observed,  that,  however  people 
may  wish  to  meet  in  great  towns,  it  is  frequently  im- 
practicable, from  small  difficulties, as  to  time,  distance, 
and  connexions.  Of  Mr.  Gresham,  Caroline  had  hoped 
that  she  should  see  a  great  deal — her  brother  Erasmus 
had  long  since  introduced  him  to  Lady  Jane  Granville ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  being  a  merchant,  her  ladyship 
liked  him.  He  was  as  much  disposed  as  ever  to  be 
friendly  to  the  whole  Percy  family;  and  the  moment  he 
heard  of  Caroline's  being  in  town,  he  hastened  to  -see 
her,  and  showed  all  his  former  affectionate  regard  in  his 
countenance  and  manner.  But  his  time  and  his  thoughts 
were  now  engrossed  by  an  affair  very  near  his  heart, 
which  he  was  impatient  to  bring  to  a  termination.  As 
soon  as  this  should  be  accomplished  he  was  to  set  out 
for  Amsterdam,  where  the  concerns  of  his  late  partner, 
old  Mr.  Panton,  as  his  correspondents  wrote,  imperiously 
demanded  his  presence. 

This  affair,  which  was  so  near  Mr.  Gresham*s  heart, 
related  to  his  dear  Constance.  Alfred  had  alluded  to  it 
in  one  of  his  letters,  and  Erasmus  had  begun  to  write 
the  particulars  to  Rosamond ;  but  he  had  not  at  the  time 
leisure  to  finish  the  letter,  and  afterward  burnt  it,  being 
uncertain  how  the  romance,  as  Alfred  called  it,  mi^ht 
end.  He  therefore  thought  it  prudent*  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  The  whole  story  was  now  told  to  Caroline, 
and,  briefly,  was  this. 

After  old  Panton*s  rage  against  Dr.  Percy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suspicion  that  his  daughter  was  in  love 
with  him;  after  tne  strange  wig-scene  and  the  high 
words  that  followed,  had  driven  Erasmus  from  the  house, 
Constance  went  to  her  father,  and  intent  upon  doing 
justice  to  Erasmus,  at  whatever  hazard  to  herself,  pro- 
tested that  hte  had  not  been  the  cause  of  her  refusal  of 
Lord  Roadster.  To  convince  her  father  of  thiS)  she 
confessed  that  her  heart  was  not  entirely  disengagedr^ 
no  threats,  no  persuasion,  could,  however,  draw  from 
her  the  name  of  the  person  whom  she  preferred :  she 
knew  that  to  name  him  would  be  only  to  ruin  his  for-* 
tune — ^that  her  father  never  would  consent  to  her  mar« 
ryinghim;  nor  had  the  object  of  her  preference  ever 
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gven  her  reason  to  think  that  he  felt  any  things  more 
r  her  than  regfard  and  respect.    Old  Panton,  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  understand  any  delicacies,  thoug^ht 
her  whole  confession  *^  n(msens€  !^*  the  agitation  and 
hesitation  with  which  it  was  made,  and  her  eagerness  to 
clear  Dr.  Percy's  credit,  and  to  reinstate  him  in  her 
father's  favour,  conspired  to  convince  the  old  man  that 
his  '^  own  first  original  opinion  was  right."    Of  this, 
indeed,  he  seldom  needed  any  additional  circumstances 
to  complete  the  conviction  on  any  ocdasion.    During* 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  continued  obstinate  in  his 
error ;  **  If  she  likes  anybody  else,  why  can't  the  girl 
name  him  ?    Nonsense — ^that  cursed  Dr.'  Percy  is  the 
man,  and  he  never  shall  be  the  man."    In  this  belief  old 
Panton  died,  and,  what  is  of  much  more  consequence, 
in  this  belief  he  made  his  will.    On  purpose  to  exclude 
Dr.  Percy,  and  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  his  favour- 
ite purpose  of  ennobling  his  descendants,  he,  in  due 
legal  form,  inserted  a  clause  in  his  will,  stating,  **  that 
he  bequeathed  his  whole  fortune  (save  his  wife's  dower) 
to  his  beloved  daughter,  upon  condition,  that  within  the 
twelve  calendar  months  next  ensuing  after  his  decease, 
she,  the  said  Constance,  should  marry  a  man  not  below  the 
rank  of  the  son  of  a  baron.    But  in  case  she,  the  said  Con- 
stance, should  not  marry  within  the  said  twelve  calen- 
dar months,  or  should  marry  any  man  below  the  rank 
of  a  baron,  then  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  said 
twelve  calendai;  months,  the  said  fortunes  to  gfo  to  his 
beloved  wife,  except  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  to  be  paid  thereout  to  his  daughter  Constance." 
Mr.  Gresham  was  appointed  sole  executor  to  his  wlU. 
As  soon  as  it  was  decei^tly  possible  after  old  Panton's 
decease,  Lord  Roadster  renewed  his  suit  to  Constance, 
and  was  civilly  but  very  steadily  reihsed.    M^ny  other 
suitors,  coming  within  the  description  of  persons  fa- 
voured by  the  will>  presented  themselves,  but  without 
success.    Some  making  their  application  to  Constance 
herself,  some  endeavouring  to  win  her  favour  through 
the  intercession  of  her  guardian,  Mr.  Gresham— all  in 
vain.    Month  after  month  had  passed  away,  arid  Mr. 
Grei^am  began  to  be  much  in  dread,  and  Mrs.  Panton, 
the  stepmother,  somewhat  in  hopes,  that  the  twelve 
calendar  months  would  elapse  without  the  young  lady's 
having  fulfilled  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  wifl.    Mr. 
Gresham,  one  morning,  took  his  fair  wird  apart,  ai^ 
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bcigan  to  talk  to  her  serioasl^  iifMni.  the  subject    He 
told  her  that  he  had  thought  it  impossible  she  should 
act  from  mere  perverseness  or  caprice,  especially  as, 
from  her  childhood  upward,  he  had  never  seen  in  her 
any  symptoms  of  an  obstinate  or  capricious  disposition ; 
therefore  he  was  well  convinced  that  she  had  some 
good  reason  for  refusing  so  many  offers  seemingly 
unexceptionable:  he  was  grieved  to  fljpd'that  he  hiaa 
not  sufficiently  won  or  deserved  her  confidence,  to  be  I 
trusted  with  the  secret  of  her  heart.    Constance,  who 
revered  and  loved  him  with  the  most  grateful  tender- 
ness, knelt  before  him ;  and,  clasping  his  hand  in  hers, 
while  tears  rolled  over  her  blushing  cheeks,  endeavoured 
to  speak,  but  could  not  for  some  moments.    At  last,  she 
asspred  him  that  delicacy,  and  the  uncertainty  in  which 
she  was  whether  she  was  beloved,  were  the  only  causes 
Which  had  hitherto  prevented  her  from  speaking  on  this 
subject,jeven  tahim,  who  now  stood  in  the  place  of  her 
father,  and  who  had  ever  treated  her  with  more  than  a 
father's  kindhess. 

Mr.  Gresham  named  Erasmus  Percy. 

"No." 

"Mr.  Henry!" 

"  How  was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Gresham  had  never 
thought  of  him  f ' 

Mr.  Gresham  had  thought  of  him — ^had  suspected  that 
Mr.  Henry^s  love  for  Constance  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  quitting  EnglanA-^had admired  the  young  man's  hon<- 
ourable  silence  and  resolution-^had  recalled  him  from 
Amsterdam,  and  he  was  now  in  London. 

But  young  Henry,  who  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Gresham's 
favourable  disposition  towards  him,  who  had  only  com-< 
mercial  correspondence  with  him,  and  knew  httle  of 
his  character,  considered  him  merely  as  the  executor  Of 
Mr.  Panton,  and,  with  this  idea,  obeyed  his  summons 
home  to  settle  accounts.  When  they  met,  he  was  much 
surprised  by  Mr.  GreshaiU's  speaking,  not  of  accounts, 
but  of  Constance.  When  Mr.  Gresham  told  him  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Panton's  will,  farlrom  appearing  disap- 
pointed or  dejected,  Mr.  Henry's  face  flushed  with  hope 
and  joy.  He  instafitly  confessed  to  her  guardian  that 
he  loved  Constance  passionately ;  and  that  now,  when . 
it  could  not  be  supposed  he  had  mercenary  views, — ^now, 
when  no  duty,  no  honour  fiorbade  him,  he  would  try  his 
Ikte.   He  spoke  with  a  spint  given  by  rtrong  passion  lout 
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repressed,  and  with  a  decision  of  character  which  his 
modesty  and  reserve  of  manlier  had,  till  now,  prevented 
from  appearing. 

*'Did  he  consider,"  Mr.  Gresham  asked,  "what  he 
expected  Miss  Panton  to  sacrifice  for  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  fortune,  not  duty— duty  he  could  never  have 
asked  her  to  sacrifice ;  he  cQuld  not  have  esteemed  her 
if  she  had  sacrificed  duty.  As  to  the  rest,"  added  he 
proudly^  "  Miss  Panton  is  now  to  decide  between  love 
and  fortune." 

"  This  from  the  modest  Mr.  Henry !  from  whom,  till 
this  moment,  1  never  heard  a  syllable  that  savoured  of 
presumption  I"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

Mr.  Henry  was  silent — ^and  stood  with  an  air  of  proud 
determination.  Regardless  of  the  surprise  and  attention 
with  which  Mr.  Gresham  considered  him  during  this 
silence,  he  thought  for  a  few  moments,  and  asked,  "  Sir, 
when  may  I  see  Miss  Panton  V^ 

"  And  would  you,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  "  if  it* were  in 
your  power,  sir,  reduce  the  woman  you  love  from  opu-. 
fence  to  poverty — ^to  distress  1" 

"  I  have  four  hundred  a  year,  Miss  Panton  has  two — 
six  hundred  a  year  is  not  poverty,  sir.  Distress — ^the 
woman  I  marry  shall  never  know  while  I  have  life  and 
health.  No,  sir,  this  is  not  romance.  Of  my  perse- 
verance in  whatever  I  undertake,  even  when  least  con- 
genial to  my  habits,  you  have  had  proofs.  Mr.  Gresham, 
i£  Miss  Panton  approves  me,  and  if  love  can  make  her 
happy,  I  fear  not  to  assert  to  you,  her  guardian,  that  I 
will  make  her  happy.  If  she  love  me  not,  or,"  added 
he,  his  whole  countenance  changing^  from  the  expres- 
sion of  ardent  love  to  that  of  cold.disdain,  "  or  if  love 
be  not  in  her  mind  superior  to  fortune,  then  I  have  Uttle 
to  regret.  Wealth  and  honours  wait  her  command. 
But,"  resumed  he,  "  the  trial  I  will  make — ^the  hazard 
I  will  run.  If  I  am  mistaken — ^if  I  am  presumptuous-* 
the  humiUation  be  mine — the  agony  aU  my  own:  my 
heart  will  bear  it — or — break !" 

"  Heroics !"  said  Mr.  Gresham.    "  Now  let  me  ask — ^" 

"Let    me  ask,  sir — pardon   me,"  interrupted  Mr, 
Heniy — "  Let  me  beg  to  see  Miss  Panton." 
Stay,  listen  to  me,  young  man-^" 
Young  gentleman,  sir,  if  you  please." 
. .  Young  gentleman,  sir,  if  you  please,"  repeated  Mr 
Gresham,  mildly ;  *'  1  can  make  allowance  for  aU  thi»*- 
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•  » 

ydu  were  bred  a  soldier,  jealous  of  honour— bat  listen 
lo  me :  there  is  one  thing  I  must  tell  you  before  yoi 
see  Miss  Panton — ^though  I  apprehend  it  may  somewhat 
mortify  you,  as  it  wi^  interfere  with  your  boast  of  dis- 
interestedness and  your  vow  of  poverty — ^Miss  Panton 
I  have, from  her  cradle  been  in  the  habit  of  consider* 
ing  partly  as  my  own — my  own  ehild--7andt  as  such,  I 
have  left  her  in  my  will  ten  thousand  pounds.  Aa  tiifi 
will  want  this  money  before  ray  death,  if  she  marries 
yoii«  I  must  convert  my  legacy  into  a  raarriage-portioni 
and  you  shall  not,  sir,  have  love  without  fortune,  what- 
ever your  heroics  may  think  of  it.  Now  go  to  your 
mistress,  and  keep  my  secret" 

Young  Henry  was  evidently  more  touched  by  this 
generosily  than  hy  this  bounty,  and  with  a  gentieniess 
and  humility  the  most  feeling,  he  said,  "  How  shall  i 
thank  you,  sir,  for  bearing  with  me  as  you  did  ?*' 

**  Oh  \"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  ''  old  as  I  am,  I  know  what 
it  is  to  be  in  love,  and  can  conceive  too  what  it  is  to  fear 
that  a  guardian  might  be  cross,  and  that  the  executor 
and  the  partner  pf  Mn  Panton  might  act  like  Mr.  Panton 
himself.  Sav  no  more — ^I  understand  it  all,  you  see— 
Go  to  your  Constance.'' 

Even  in  the  haughtiness  and.  spirit  this  young  man 
had  shown,  Mr.  Gresham  saw  the  sincerity,  strength, 
and  ^disinterestedness  of  his  affection;  and  m  Mr.  Gre« 
sham's  estimation  these  were  no  trifling  merits.  We 
pass  over — ^shall  we  be  for;given? — the  love>«cenes  hf 
tween  Mr.  Henry  and  Constance.  In  these  cases  it  is 
well  when  there  is  some  sober  friend  to  look  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  thing,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
altation to  do  the  necessary  business  of  life.  Mr.  Gre- 
sham laid  Mr.  Panton's  will  before  counsel  learned  in 
the  law,  took  opinions  from  two  different  counbel;  from 
Alfred  Percy,  whose  friendship  was  likely  to  quicken 
his  attention,  and  from  another  barrister  of  long,  stand- 
in^,  who,  being  totally  unconnected  with  the  parties, 
might  inobably  give  a  perfectly  unbiased  and  dispas* 
sionate  advice.  Both  agreed  that  there  was  no  avoid- 
ing the  clause  in  the  will ;  that  Miss  Panton,  if  she  mar- 
ri^  a  man  below  the  rank  of  a  baron^i  son,  must  give 
up  her  fortune  to  her  stepmother  at  the  end  of  twelve 
calendar  months  from  the  time  of  her  father's  decease^ 
but  both  barristers  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the 
iocome  during  these  twelve  months  belonged  to  Con< 
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stance:  this  was  a  considerable  sum,  which,  by  M^. 
Gresham's  advice,  was  to  be  vested  with  the  ^  rest  of 
Mr.  Henry's  capital  in  the  firm  of  the  house  of  Panton 
and  Co.    In  consequence  of  Mr.  Gresham's  earnest  re- 
commendation, and  of  his  own  excellent  condu  t  and 
ability,  Mr.  Henry  waa  from  this  time  joined  in  the  firm, 
and  as  one  of  the  partners' had  a  secure  income  propor- 
tioned to  his  part  of  the  capital,  besides  a  share  in  tlie 
very  advantageous  speculations  in  which  the  house  was 
engaged.  Mr.  Gresham  undertook  to  supply  Mr.  Henry's 
place  at  Amsterdam,  whither  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  going.    His  house  he  would  leave  to  Constance 
during  his  absence.    She  had  best  begin  by  taking  pos- 
session of  it,  and  establish  herself  there,  he  observed, 
that  she  mi^ht  not  have  the  inconvenience  and  mortifi- 
cation of  bemg  turned  out  of  her  own. at  the  end  of  the 
year.    "  And  if,"  said  he,  "  I  should  be  able,  when  I 
return,  to  make  Mr.  Henry's  residence  with  me  agree- 
able to  him,  I  shall  hope  he  will  not,  while  I  live,  take 
my  Constance  quite  away  from  me — I  look  to  her  as  my 
chief  happiness  in  life." 

If  Rosamond  had  heard  the  sigh  which  closed  this 
speech,  and  if  she  had  seen  the  simplicity  and  delicacy 
of  Mr.  Gresham's  generosity  on  this  occasion,  she 
would  have  reproached  herself  for  refusing  him,  and 
would  almost  have  reasoned  herself  into  the  belief  that 
she  had  done  very  wrong  not  to  marry  him ;  but  this  be- 
lief would  only,  ctmld  only,  have  lasted  till  she  should 
see  Mr.  Temple  again :  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was 
oest  for  poor  Mr.  Gresham  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

All  .things  being  arranged  thus  in  the  kindest  and 
most  convenient  manner  by  this  excellent  man,  and  the 
day  being  fixed  for  th^  marriage  of  Constance  and  Mr. 
Henry,  Caroline  was  asked 'to  be  bride -maid,  and  the 
honour  of  Lady  Jane  Granville's  company  was  re- 
quested. It  is  inconceivable  how  much  importance 
Lady  Jane  attached  to  t)ie  idea  of  her  accepting  or  re- 
fusing this  request,  and  the  quantity  she  talked  about  it 
was  wonderful !  Notwithstanding  the  habitual  theme 
of  her  being  of  no  consequence  now  to  any  one,  of  hex 
being  utterly  forgotten  and  out  of  the  world,  yet  she 
had  still  a  secret,  very  secret  belief,  that  all  she  did 
would  be  known  and  commented  upon ;  and  she  worked 
herself  up  to  think,  also,  that  the  honour  to  be  conferred.- 
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^t  the  qffence  that  would,  be  taken  in  consequence 
of  her  decision,  would  be  immortal.  Every  five  minute^ 
for  two  hours  after  the  first  reading  of  Mr.  Gresham^s 
note,  she  took  it  up,  laid  it  down,  and  argued  the  matter 
pro  and  con  to  Caroline. 

A  long  and  loud  knocking  at  the  door  came  to  Caro- 
line's  relief :  it  was  repeatedwith  imperious  impatience* 
**  Who  is  it,  my  dear?  lookoutofthewindow^  but  don't 
let  yourself  be  seen." 

Caroline  did  not  know  any  of  the  fashioQable  equi- 

Sages,  'which  to  Lady  Jane  appeared  a  great  defect  in 
er  education :  upon  this  occasion,  however,  she  thought 
she  recollected  the  livery  to  be  Mrs.  Falconer's. 

''  Oh !  no,  my  dear,  quite  impossible — the  Falconers 
have  not  been  near  me  this  age.  I  will  tell  you  whose 
livery  it  is— 4here  is  a  resemblance,  but  it  is  astonishing 
to  me  a  girl  of  your  sense  cannot  learn  the  difference— 
it  is  old  Lady  Brangle's  livery."   > 

''  It  might  very  possibly  be  so,"  Caroline  allowed. 
The  servant  however  brought  in  cards  and  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Falconer — the  note  was  to  announce  to  Lady 
Jane  Granville  the  approaching  marriage  of  Miss  Fal' 
coner  with  Sir  Robert  Percy— the  day  was  named,  and 
the  honour  of  Lady  Jane  Granville^s  company  was  re« 
quested  at  the  wedding.  Lady  Jane  knew  that  this  com-* 
munication  was  made,  not  in  the  least  in  the  kindness, 
but  in  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Falconer's  heart ;  and  precisely 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  written  Lady  Jane 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  receive  and  answer 
it.  Her  ladyship  was  really  .warm  and  honest  in  her 
friendships,  and  very  grateful  to  her  brunch  of  the  Percy 
family,  for  the  kindness  they  had  shown  her  in  adver^ 
sity. 

^'  I  think  it  extremely  ill-judged  and  ill-bred  of  Mrs. 
Falconer  to  invite  me  to  this  wedding.  Does  she  think 
I  have  no  feeling  ?  My  own  near  relations  and  best 
friends  deprived  ef  their  birthright  by  this  Sir  Robert 
Percy— Hioes  she  conceive  it  possible  that  I  could  go  to 
such  a  wedding? — ^No;  nor  aid  she  wish  or  expect  it; 
she  only  wrote  from  vanity,  and  I  shall  answer  her  with 
pride,  wluch,  at  least,  is  somewhat  superior  to  that  mean 
passion;  and  I  shall  go,  1  am  now  determined,  to  Mr. 
Giesham's — ^I  do  nothing  by  halves." 

Her  ladyship  immediately  wrote  answers  to  both  the 
invitations.    Nothing  for  months  had  done.her  sonuch 
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food  as  the  exertion,  interest,  and  imaipnary  self-ins- 
portance  these  two  notes  created.  At  Mr.  Gresham^s 
on  the  day  of  the  wedding  her  ladyship  appeared  with 
great  dignity,  and  was  satisfied  that  she  had  conferred 
honour  and  ierious  obligation.  Conld  she  have  eeeo 
into  the  minds  of  all  the  company,  she  would  have  been 
astonished  to  find  how  little  she  occupied  their  thoughts. 
It  would  be. difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  more  for 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  man  and  womankind  that 
politeness  should  cherish,  or  truth  destroy,  these  little 
delusions  of  self-love. 

Presently  there  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  splendid 
account  of  the  marriage,  at  St.  George's  church,  Hano- 
▼er-sqitare,  of  Sir  Robert  P^cy,  of  Percy-haH,  with 
Arabelk,  the  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Falconer,  Esqpire : 
present  at  the  ceremony  was  a  long  list  oifuhionddle 
fiiendSf  who,  as  Lady  Jane  Granville  observed,  **  would 
not  have  cared  if  the  bride  had  been  hang^ed  the  next 
minute."  The  happy  pair,  after  partaking  of  an  elegant 
edlation,  set  out  in  a  barouche  and  four  for  Percy^hall, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Percy. 

*<So!'*  cried  Lady,  Jane,  throwing  down  the  paper, 
**  Mrs.  Falconer  has  accomplished  the  match  at  last,  and 
has  got  one  of ,  her  daughters  well  off.  her  hands*— the 
ugly  one  too.  Upon  my  word,  she  is  amasringly  clever. 
But,  after  all,  the  man  has  a  horrid  temper,  and  a  very 
bad  character.  Now  it  is  over,  my  dear  Caroline,! 
must  tell  you,  that  long  ago,  before  1  was  so  well  aware 
of  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  I  had  foi^med  the  plan  of 
marrying  him  to  you,  and  so  uniting  the  two  branches, 
and  bringing  the  estate  into  your  family ;  but  we  have 
Often  reason  to  rejoice  that  our  best-concerted  schemes 
don't  succeed.  I  give  Mrs.  Falconer  joy.  For  worlds 
I  would  not  have  such  a  man  married  to  any  relation  or 
friend  of  mine— Oh !  if  I  recover  my  fortune,  Caroline, 
1  have  hopes  for  you !" 

Her  ladyship  was  interrapted  by  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Gresham,  who  came  to  take  leave,  as  he  was  just  setting 
out  for  Holland.  He  was  a  man  who  said  less  and  did 
more  for  his  friends,  as  Caroline  observed,  than  almost 
any  person  she  knew.  On  seeing  his  gallery  of  paiqt- 
ings,  she  had  noticed  some  beautiftil  miniatures;  he 
now  brought  all  those  which  she  had  admired,  and 
begged  to  mve  th^n  with  her  daring  his  absence,  that 
ahe  might  at  her  leisure  oopy  any  of  them  she  Bked.   He 


knew  she  painted  in  miniature,  for  be  had  long  ago, 
when  at  the  Hills,  seen  her  copy  of  M.  de  Tourville'a 
pictare  of  Euphrosyne. 

'*If,"  said  Mr.  Gresham,  observing  that  Oarobne 
vcnipled  to  take  charge  of  so  many  precious  pictures, 
*^  If  yon  are  too  proud  to  receive  from  me  the  slightest 
kindness  without  a  return,  I  am  willing  to  put  myself 
under  an  obligation  to  you.  While  I  am  away,  at  your 
leisure,  make  me  a  copy  of  that  Euphrosyne^-I  shal 
love  it  for  your  sake,  and  as  reminding  me  of  the  time 
when  I  first  saw  it — the  happiest  time  perhaps  of  my 
life,"  added  he,  in  a  low  voice. 

*'  Oh !  Rosamond,''  thought  Caroline,  **  if  you  had 
heard  that ! — ^and  if  you  knew  how  generously  kind  he 
has  been  to  your  brothers !" 

At  parting  from  Alfred  and  Erasmus,  he  said^totbem* 
''My  good  young  friends,  why  don't  either  of  you 
marry  t  To  be  sure  you  are  young  enongh ;  but  think 
of  it  in  time,  and  don't  put  off,  put  off,  tiU  you^grow  into 
old  bachelors.  I  know  young  men  generally  in  these 
days  say,  they  find  it  too  expensive  to  many*-HSome 
truth  in  that,  but  more  selfishness :  here's  young  Mr. 
Henry -has  set  you  a  good  example.  Your  practice  in 
your  professions,  I  suppoee,  puts  you  as  much  at* ease  in 
the  world  by  this  time  as  he  is.  Malthus,  yon  know^ 
whom  I  saw  you  studying  the  other  day,  objects  only 
to  people  marrying  before  they  can  maintain  a  family. 
Alfred,  when  I  was  at  the  Hifis,  I  heard  of  a  certain- 
Miss  Leicester.  If  you  shall  think  of  marrying  before 
I  come  back  again,  youll  want  a  house,  and  I've  lent 
mine  already-'^t  money,  you  know,  can  place  one  in 
any  part  of  the  town  you  might  like  better — I  have  a 
aam  lying  idle  at  my  banker's,  which  I  have  just  had 
traasforred  to  the  account  of  Alfred  and  Erasmus 
Percy — ^whichever  of  you  marry  before  I  come  back, 
must  do  me  the  favour  to  purchase  a  good  house— I 
must  have  it  at  the  p<ritte  end  of  the  town^  or  I  shall  be 
worse  than  an  old  badielor>^let  me  find  it  well  furnished 
and  aired-*nothing  airs  a  house  so  well  as  a  warm 
friend :  then,  yon  know,  if  I  should  not  fancy  your  pur- 
diase,  I  leave  it  on  your  hands,  and  you  pay  me  the 
puvdiase-money  )rear  by  year,  at  your  leisure-^if  you 
can  trust  that  I  will  not  throw  you  into  jail  for  it.'* 

ISie  warmtii  of  Alfred's  thanks  in  particular  showed 
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Mr.  Qresham  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken  about  Miss 
Leicester. 

*'I  wish  I  had  thought,  or  rather  I  wish  I  had  spoken 
of  this  sooner,'^  added  Mr.  Gresham :  '*  perhaps  I  might 
hare  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  married  before  my 
leaving  England ;  but — ^no — it  is  best-  as  it  is — I  might 
have  hurried  things — and  in  these  matters  everyb^y 
^es  to  go  their  own  pace,  and  their  own  way.  So 
fare  ye  well — God  bless  you  both,  and  give  yon  good 
wives— I  can  ask  nothing  better  for  you  from  Heaven.^ 

No  man  could  be  more  disposed  than  Alfred  felt  him- 
self at  this  instant  to  a^ee  with  Mr.  Gresham,  and  to 
marry  immediately — ^visions  of  beauty  and  happiness 
floated  before  his  imagination ;  but  a  solicitor  knocking 
at  Qie  door  of  his  chambers  recalled  him  to  the  sense 
of  the  sad  necessity  of  finishing  some  law-papers  in- 
stead of  going  into  the  country  to  see  his  fair  mistress. 
His  professional  duty  absolutely  required  his  remaining 
in  town  the  whole  of  this  term — Lady  Jane  Granville's 
business,  in  particular,  depended  upon  him — ^&e  gaiie  his 
mind  to  it.  She  little  kneiw  how  difficult  it  was  to  him 
at  this  time  to  fix  his  attention,  or  how  much  temper  it 
required  in  these  circumstances  to  bear  with  her  impa- 
tience.' The  week  before  her  cause  was  expected  to 
come  to  thai,  her  ladyship's  law-fever  was  at  its  height 
— Alfred  avoided  her  presence,.and  did  her  business. 

The  day  arrived— 4iet  cause  came  on — ^Alfred's  ex-' 
.  ertions  proved  successful — and  hot  from  the  courts  he 
brought  the  first  joyful  news — a  decree  in  her  favour ! 

Lady  Jane  started  up,  clasped  her  hands,  embraced 
Alfred,  embraced  Caroline,  returned  thanks  to  Heaven — 
again  and  again,  in  broken  sentences,  tried  to  express 
her  gratitude.  A  fiood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 
''  Oh !  Alfred,  what  pleatsure  your  generous  heart  must 
feel !" 

From  this  day — ^from  this  hour,  Lady  Jane's  health 
rapidly  recovered ;  and,  as  Erasmus  observed,  her  law- 
yer had  at  last  proved  her  best  physician. 

When  Caroline  saw  Lady  Jane  restored  to  her 
strength,  and  in  excellent  spirits^  preparing  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  handsome  house  in  Spring-Gardens,  she 
thought  she  might  be  spared  to  return  to  her  own  family. 
ButLady  Jane  would  not  part  with  her;  she  insisted 
upon  keeping  her  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  promis-, 
ing  to  carry  her  back  to  the  Hills  in  a  few  we^.  It  was* 
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plain  that  nefusing  this  request  would  renew  tlie  ire  of 
jLady  Jane,  and  render  irreconcilable  the  quarrel  be* 
t  ween  her  ladyship  and  the  Percy  family.  Caroline  felt 
extremely  unwiOing  to  offend  one  whom'  she  had 
obliged,  and  one  who  reaUy  showed  such  anxiety  for 
her  happiness. 

'*I  «now,  my  dear  Lady  Jane,"  said  she,  smilingv 
''  that  if  I  stay  with  you,  you  will  form  a  hundred  kind 
schemes  for  my^eetaMishment;  but  forgive  me  when  1  ' 
tell  you,  that  it  is  upon  the  strength  of  my  belief  in  the 
probability  that  they  will  none  of  them  be  accomplished^ 
&iat  I  consent  to  accept  your  ladyship's  invitation." 

** Perverse,  provoking,  and  incomprehensible! — ^But 
since  you  consent  to  stay,  my  dear,  1  will  not  quarrel 
with  your  motives :  I  will  let  them  rest  as  philosophically^ 
unintelligible  as  you  please.  Be  satisfied,  I  will  never 
more  accuse  you  of  perveraity  in  refusing  me  formerly ; 
nor  will  I  convict  you  of  inconsistency  for  obliging  me 
now.  The  being  convicted  of  inconsistency  I  know  is 
what  you  people,  who  pique  yourselves  upon  being 
rationad,  are  so  afraid  of.  Now,  we  every-day  people, 
who  make  no  pretensions  to  be  reasonable,  have  no 
character  for  consistency  to  support — ^you  cannot  con- 
ceive what  delightful  liberty  we  enjoy.  In  lieu  of  whole 
tomes  of  casuistry,  the  simple  phrase,  *  Pve  changed 
my  mind,'  does  our  business.  Do  let  me  hear  if  you 
could  prevail  upon  yourself  to  say  so." 

'*  I've  changed  my  mind,"  said  Caroline,  pla^f fully. 

**  That's  candid-r-now  I  love  as  well  as  admire  you." 

«<  To  be  entirely  candid,  then,"  said  Caroline,  "  I  must, 
my  dear  Lady  Jane,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  tell  you 
more." 

**  As  much  as  you  please,"  said  Lady  Jane,  ''  for  I  am 
naturally  curious,  particularly  when  young  ladies  blush." 

Caroline  thought  that  however  Lady  Jme  and  she 
might  differ  on  some  points,  her  ladyship's  anxiety  to 
promote  her  happiness,  in  the  way  she  thought  most 
advantageous,  deserved  not  only  her  gratitude  but  her 
confidence.  Besides,  it  would  be  the  most  effectual 
Way,  she  hoped,  of  preventing  Lady  Jane  from  forming 
any  schemes  for  her  establishment,  to  confess  at  once 
that  she  really  believed  it  was  not  likely  she  shoukl 
meet  with  any  person^  whose  character  and  merits  were 
equal  to  those  of  Count  Altenberg,  and  any  one  inferior 
te  him  she  was  determined  never  to  marry.    She  added 
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a  few  wofds,  as  delicately  as  she  could,  upon  the  dread 
she  felt  of  being  presented  in  society  as  a  young  lady 
wishing  for  an  establishment. 

Lady  Jane  heard  all  she  said  upon  this  subject  mrith, 
much  attention;. but  when  she  had  finished, her  lady- 
ship said  to  herself,  "  Nonsense  ! — ^Every  young  lady 
thinks  cme  lover  perfect  till  she  has  seen  another.  Be- 
fore Caroline  has  passed  a  month  in  fashionable  society, 
provided  she  has  a  fashionable  admirer,  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  this  Count  Altenberg.*' 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
Caroline,  "  I  will  give  you  my  word  I  will,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  comply  with  aU  your  conditions.  Vou 
shall  not  be  advertised  as  a  young  lady  in  search  of  a 
'husband—hut  just  as  if  you  were  a  married  woman,  you 
will  give  me  leave  to  introduce  my. acquaintance  to 
you ;  and  if  they  should  find  out,  or  if  in  time  you 
should  find  out,  tnat  you  are  not  married,  you  know,  I 
shall  not  be  to  blame/ 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Behold  Lady  Jane  Granville  reinstated  in  her  fortune, 
occupving  a  fine  house  in  a  fashionable  situation,  with 
suitable  equipage  and  establishment !  carriages  rolling 
to  her  door ;  tickets  crowding  her  servants'  hands ;  an 
influx,  an  affluence  of  friends,  and  congratulations  such 
as  quite  astonished  Caroline. 

**  Where  were  these  people  all  the  time  she  lived  in 
Clarges-streetV  thought  she. 

Lady  Jajie,  though  she  knew  from  experience  the 
emptiness  and  insincerity  of  such  demonstrations  of  re- 
gaid,  was,  nevertheless,  habitually  pleased  by  them,  and 
proud  to  be  in  a  situation  where  numbers  found  it  worth 
while  to  pay  her  attentions.  But  notwithstanding  her 
foibles^  she  was  not  a  mere  fashionable  friend.  She  was 
warm  in  her  affection  for  Caroline.  The  producing  her 
young  friend  in  the  great  London  world  was  her  prime 
object. 

The  pretensions  of  individuals  are  often  cruelly  mor- 
tified when  they  come  to  encQunter  the  vast  competi- 


flon  of  a  capital  city.  As  King  James  said  to  the 
country-gentleman  at  court,  '*  The  little  vessels,  that 
made  a  figure  on  the  lake,  appear  insignificant  on  the 
ocean !" ^ 

Happily  for  Caroline,  she  had  not  formed  high  ex- 
pectations of  pleasure,  any  hope  of  producing  effeetf  or 
even.sensatiim^  upon  her  first  appearance  in  the  fashion- 
able world.  As  she  said  in  her  letters  to  her  friends  at 
home,  nothing  could  be  more  dull  or  tiresome  than  her 
first  experience  of  a  young  lady's  introduction  into  life ; 
nothing,  as  she  assured  Rosamond,  could  be  less  like  the 
reality  than  the  delightful  representations  in  novels, 
where  every  day  produces  new  scenes,  new  adventures, 
and  new  characters.  She  was  ashamed  to  write  such 
stupid  letters  from  London ;  but  unless  she  were  to  have 
recourse  to  invention,  she  literally  had  not  any  thing 
entertaining  to  teU*  She  would,  if  Rosamond  was  in 
despair,  invent  a  few  conquests ;  and  like  great  histo- 
rians, put  in  some  fine  speeches  supposed  to  have  been 
spoken  by  celebrated  characters. 

In  reality,  Caroline's  beauty  had  not  passed  so  com- 
pletely unobserved  as  her  modesty  and  inexperience 
imagined.  She  did  not'  know:  the  signs  of  the  times. 
Oh  her  first  entrance  into  a  pdblic  room  eyes  turned 
upon  her— the  eyes  of  mothers  with  apprehension,  of 
daughters  with  envy.  Some  gentlemen  looked  with 
admiration,  others /with  curiosity. 

"  A  new  face !  Who  is  she  I" 

"  A  relation  of  Lady  Jane  Granville."  - 

''  What  has  she  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — nothing,  I  believe." 

*'  Nothing,  certainly — a  daughter  of  the  Percy  who 
tost  his. fortune." 

All  apprehensions  ceased  on  the  part  of  the  ladies, 
and  generally  all  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  gentle 
men.     Opera-glasses  turned  another  way.    Pity  sue- 
eeeding  to' envy,  a  few  charitably  disposed'added,  "  Ah ! 
poor  thing !  unprovided  for — ^Wnat  a  pity !" 

"Do  you  dance  to-night?" 

"  Does  our  quadrille  come  next  ?" 

Some  gentleman,  an  abstract  admirer  of  beauty,  per- 
haps, asked  the  honour  of  her  hand — to  dance;  but 
there  the  abstraction  generally  ended.    A  few,  indeed, 
went  further,  and  swore  that  she  was  a  fine. girl,  prophe- 
•  s^ed  that  she  wouldta^,  and  declared  they  would  be 
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d— d  if  they  would  not  think  of  her,  if  they  conld 
afford  it. 

From  their  prophecies  or  their  oaths  nothing  ensued, 
and  even  the  civilities  and  compliments  she  received 
from  Lady  Jane's  particalar  friends  and  acquaintance, 
though  in  a  more  polite  style,  were  equally  unmeaning 
and  unproductive.  Days  passed  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind. 

Unluckily  for  Caroline,  her  brother  Alfred  was  about 
this  time  obliged  to  leave  town.  He  was  summoned 
to  the  country  by  Dr.  Leicester.  Dr.  Percy  was  so 
continually  employed,  that  she  cotild  scarcely  have  a 
few  minutes  in  a  week  of  his  company,  now  that  Lady 
Jane's  health  no  longer  required  his  professional  attend- 
ance. Caroline,  who  had  always  been  used  to  do- 
mestic  society  and  conversation,  was  thus  compiled 
to  live  completely  in  public,  without  the  pleasures  of 
home,  and  without  the  amusement  young  people  gener- 
ali3r  enjoy  in  company,  when  they  are  with  those  of 
their  own  age  to  whom  they  can  communicate  their 
thoughts.  Lady  Jane.GranviUe  was  so  much  afraid  of 
Caroline's  not  appearing  fashionable,  that  she  continu- 
ally cautioned  her  against  expressing  her  natural  feel- 
ings at  the  sight  of  any  thing  new  and  surprising,  or  at 
the  perception  of  the  tii^esome  or  ridiculous.  Her  lady- 
ship would  never  permit  her  prot4g6e  to  ask  the  name 
of  any  person  in  public  places  or  at  private  parties— 
because  not  to  know  certain  people  *^  argues  yourself 
unknown," 

"  I'll  tell  yofl  who  everybody  is  when  we  go  home ;" 
but  when  she  was  at  home.  Lady  Jane  was  ffenerally 
too  much  tired  to  explain  or  to  comprehend  the  de- 
scription of  these  nameless  bodies ;  and  even,  when  her 
ladyship  was  able  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  Caroline  was 
apt  to  mistake  afterward  the  titles  and  histories  of  the 
personages,  and  by  the  misnomers  of  which  she  was 
guilty,  provoked  Lady  Jane  past  endurance.  Whether 
it  was  from  want  of  natural  genius  in  the  scholar,  or  in- 
terest in  the  study,  or  from  the  teacher's  thus  unphilo- 
sophically  separating  the  name  and  the  idea,  it  isver- 
^  tain  that  Caroline  made  but  slow  progress  in  acquiring 
her  fashionable  nomenclature.  She  was  nearly  in 
despair  at  her  own  want  of  memory,  vrhen  fortunately 
a  new  instructress  fell  in  her  way,  who  was  delighted 
with  her  ignorance,  and  desired  nothmg  better  than  to 
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Cell  her  who  was  who ;  in  every  private  party  and  pnhBc 
place  to  point  out  the  ridiculous  or  notorious,  and  at  the 
moment  the  figures  were  passing,  whether  they  heard 
or  not,  to  relate  anecdotes  characteristic  and  illustra- 
tive:  this  new,  entertaining   preceptress  was  Lady 
Frances  Arlington.     Her  Is^yship  having  quarrelled 
with  Miss  Georgiana  Falconer,  hated  to  go  out  with 
Mrs.  Falconer,  hated  still  more  to  stay  at  home  with 
the  old  tapestry-working  duchess  her  aunt,  and  was 
delighted  to  have  Lady  Jane  Granville  to  take  her  every 
where.    She  cared  little  what  any  person  thought  of 
herself,  much  less  what  they  thought  of  Carolme :  there-* 
fore,  free  from  all  the  delicacies  and  anxieties  of  Lady 
Jane's  friendship  and  systems,  Lady  Frances,  though 
from  different  premises  coming  to  the  same  conclusion, 
agreed  that  thinking  of  Caroline's  advantage  was  att^! 
and  that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  amuse  herself  in  town. 
Caroline  was  the  most  convenient  companion  to  go  out 
with,  for  she  never  crossed  her  ladyship  about  partners, 
or  admirers,  never  vied  with  her  for  admiration,  or 
seemed  to  mind  her  flirtations ;  but  quietly  suffering  her 
to  draw  off  all  the  fashionable  beaux,  whom  Lady  Jane 
stationed  upon  duty,  she  let  Lady  Frances  Arlington 
talk,  or  dance,  to  her  heart's  content,  and  was  satisfied 
often  to  sit  still  and  be  silent.    The  variety  of  words 
and  ideas,  facts  and  remarks,  which  her  lively  and  prac- 
tised companion  poured  into  her  mind,  Caroline  was 
left  to  class  for  herself,  to  generalize,  and  to  make  her 
own  conclusions.    Now  she  had  meanaof  amusement 
she  took  pleasure  in  observing  all  that  was  going  on, 
and  she  knew  something  of  the  characters  and  motives 
of  the  actors  in  such  different  scenes.    As  a  spectator, 
she  was  particularly^,  struck  by  the  eageme««  of  aU  the 
players,  at  their  different  games  of  love,  interest,  or 
ambition;  and  in  various  sets  of  company,  she  was 
diverted  by  observing  how  each  thought  themselves  the 
whole  world :  hero  a  party  of  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, practising,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  steps  for 
their  quadriUe;  and  while  they  are  dancing  the  quadriUe^ 
jockey  gentlemen  ranged  against  the  vrSui  in  the  ball- 
room, tSking  of  their  horses ;  grave  heads  and  snuff- 
boxes in  a  corner  settling  the  fate  of  Europe,  proving 
that  they  were,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  behind  the  scenes ; 
at  the  card^aUes,  sharpened  faces  seeing  nothing  in 
the  universe  but  their  Gaid8;/aAd  at  the  piano^forte  a 
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set  of  signon  and  signoras,  and  ladies  of  quality,  mingled 
together  full  of  duets,  solos,  overtures,  cavatinas,  ex- 
pression, execution,  and  thorough-bass — mothers  in 
agonies,  daughters  pressed  or  pressing  forward — some 
young  and  trembling  with  shame— more,  though  youh^, 
yet  confident  of  apprause*-K)thers,  and  these  the  saddest 
among  the  gay,  veteran  female  exhibitors,  tired  to  death, 
yet  forced  to  continue  the  unfruitful  glories.  In  one 
grand  party,  silence  and  state ;  in  another  group,  rival 
matrons  chasing  round  the  room  the  heir  presumptive 
to  a  dukedom,  or  wedging  their  daughters  closer  and 
closer  to  that  door-way  throujgh  which  Lord  William 
•••••  Qiugt  pass.  Here  a  poet  acting  enthusiasm  with 
a  chapeau  bras — ^there  another  dying  of  eilnui  to  admira- 
tion ;  here  a  wit  cutting  and  slashing  right  or  wrong ; 
there  a  man  of  judgment  standing  by,  silent  as  the  grave 
— ^all  for  notoriety.  While  others  of  high  rank,  birth, 
or  wealth,  without  effort  or  merit,  secure  of  distinction, 
looked  down  with  sober  contempt  upon  the  poor  strug- 
glers  and  wranglers  for  fame. 

Caroline  had  as  yet  seen  but  few  of  the  literary  can- 
didates for  celebrity ;.  only  those  privileged  few,  who, 
combining  the  pretensions  of  rank  and  talent,  had  a 
natural  right  to  be  in  certain  circles;  or  those  who, 
vniting  superior  address  to  superior  abilities,  had  risen 
or  forced  their  way  into  fine  company.  Added  to  these 
were  two  or  three,  who  were  invited  to  parties  as  being 
the  wonder  and  show  of  the  season^— persons  whom  the 
pride  of  rank  found  it  gratifying  to  have  at  command, 
and  who  afforded  to  them  a  most  happy  relief  from  the 
dulness  of  their  habitual  existence.  Caroline,  thou^ 
.  pitying  the  exhibitors,  whenever  she  met  any  of  t^ 
'  descnption,  had  great  curiosity  to  see  more  of  literary 
society;  but  Lady  Jane  systematically  hung  back  on 
this  point,  and  evaded  her  promises. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  did  promise  to  take  you  to  Lady  An- 
gelica Heaaingham's,  and  Lady  Spilsbury's,  but  there's 
time  enough — ^not  yet — ^not  till  I  have  Established  you 
in  a  higher  society :  not  for  your  advantage  to  get  among 
the  blue-stockings-^the  blue  rubs  off— and  the  least 
shade  might  ruin  you  with  some  people.  If  you  were 
married,  I  should  introduce  you  to  that  set  with  plea- 
sure, for  they  entertain  me  vastly,  and  it  is  a  great  pri* 
v^tion  to  me  this  winter — a  long  fast ;  but  even  this 
abstinence  from  wit  I  can  endure  for  your  sake,  my 
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dear  Caroline — ^you  are  my  first  object.  If  y<m  would 
take  the  bel  esprit  line  decidedly — ^Talents  yon  have,~bnt 
not  courage  sufficient;  and  even  if  yon  had,  yon  are 
scarce  old  enough :  with  your  beauty  and  grace,  yon 
have  a  better  chance  in  the  circle  you  are  in,  my  dear.^ 

But  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  who  thought  only  of  her 
own  chance  of  amusement,  seconded  Caroline's  wish  to 
see  the  literary  set.  Nothing  could  be  more  stupid,  her 
ladyship  said,  than  running  round  always  in  the  same 
circle ;  for  her  part,  she  loved  to  see  clever  odd  people, 
and  though  her  aunt-duchess  would  not  let  her  go  to 
Lady  Spilsbnry's,  yet  Lady  Frances  was  sure  that,  with 
Lady  Jane  GranviUe  for  a  chaperon,  she  could  get  a 
passport  for  Lady  Angelica  Headingham's,  "  because 
Lady  Anj^elica  is  a  sort  of  cousin,  1  can't  tell  you  how 
many  times  removed,  but  just  as  many  as  will  serve  my 
present  purpose — ^a  connexion  quite  near  enough  to 
prove  her  fashionable,  and  respectable,  and  all  that: 
so  my  dear  Lady  Jane — ^I'll  ask  leave,"  concluded  Lady 
Frances,  *'  and  we  will  go  next  conversazione-day.'' 

No — Lady  Jane  was  firm  to  what  she  beHeved  to  be 
for  Caroline's  interest,  and  she  refused  to  take  her  into 
that  set,  and  therefore  declined  the  honour  of  chaperon- 
ing her  ladyship  to  Lady  Angelica  Headingham's. 

*'  Oh !  my  dear  Lady  Jane,  you  couldn't,  you  wouldn't 
be  so  cruel !  When  I  am  dying  with  impatience  to  see 
my  cousin  make  herself  ridiculous,  as  I  hear  she  does 
more  and  more  every  day  with  that  Baron  Wilhelmberg 
— WilheUnberg,  I  said,  not  Altenberg — Miss  Caroline 
Percy  need  not  have  turned  her  head  so  quickly.  Lady 
Angelica's  man  is  a  German,  and  yours  was  a  Pole,  or 
Prussian,  was  not  he  ? — Do  you  know  the  ugliest  man  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  the  handsomest  were  both  Poles 
^-4>ut  they  are  all  well-bred." 

*'  But  about  Lady  Angelica's  German  baron  ?"  inter- 
rupted Ladv  Jane. 

"  Yes,  what  sort  of  person  is  he  ?"  said  Caroline.     . 

"  As  unlike  your  Count  Altenberg  as  possible — an 
oddish-looking  genius-— oldish,  too— -Uke  one's  idea  of 
an  alchymist,  or  a  professor,  or  a  conjuror— like  any 
thing  rather  than  a  man  of  fashion ;  but,  nevertheless, 
since  he  has  got  into  fashion,  the  ladies  have  all  found 
out  that  he  is  very  like  a  Roman  emperor — and  so  h» 
' "    any  head  on  an  old  coin.'' 
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**  Bat  how  copses  there  to  be  such  a  value  set  on  this 
head! — ^How  came  he  Into  fashion?'*  said  Lady  Jane. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  don't  know  ?  Oh !  it  was  when 
you  were  out  of  thd"  world  he  first  made  the  great  noise 
— by  dreaming" — ^yes,  dreaming— dreaming  himself,  and 
making  everybody  else  dream  as  he  pleases ;  he  sported 
last  season  a  new  theory  of  dreaming— joins  practice 
to  theory,  too— very  extraordinary — ^interprets  all  your 
dreams  to  your  satisfaction,  they  say — and,  quite  on 

ghilosophical  principles,  can  make  you  dream  whatever 
e  pleases.    True,  upon  my  veracity." 

^'Did  your  ladyship  ever  try  his  skill?**  said  Lady- 
Jane. 

^' Not  I;  for  the  duchess  would  not  hear  of  him — ^but 
I  long^the  more  to  know  what  he  could  make  me  dream. 
He  certainly  is  very  clever,  for  he  was  asked  last  winter 
everywhere.  All  the  world  ran  mad — Lady  Sjpilsbury, 
and  my  wise  cousin,  I  understand,  came  to  pulling  wigs 
for  him.  Angelica  conquered  at  last ;  you  know  An- 
gelica was  always  a  little  bit  of  a  coquette — ^not  a  little 
bit  neither.  At  first  to  be  sure,  she  thought  no  more  of 
love  for  the  German  emperor  than  I  do  this  minute ;  but 
he  knew  how  to  coquet  also — ^Who  would  have  thought 
it  1 — So  there  were  notes,  and  verses,  and  dreams,  and 
interpretations,  and  I  can't  tell  you  what.  But,  so  far, 
the  man  is  no  charlatan — ^he  has  made  Lady  Angelica 
dream  the  very  dream  he  chose — ^the  strangest,  too, 
imaginable — that  she  is  in  love  with  him.  And  the 
interpretation  is,  that  she  will  take  him  '  for  better  for 
worse.'" 

'*That  is  your  own  interpretation,  is  not  it,  Lady 
Frances  1"  said  Caroline. 

"  Is  it  possible  there  is  any  truth  in  it  1"  said  Lady 
Jane. 

^*A11  true,  positively,  I  heiar.  And  of  all  things,  I 
should  like  to  see  Lady  Angelica  and  the  baron  face  to 
face—t^te-a-t^te — or  profile  by  profile,  in  the  true  Ro- 
man emperor  and  empress  medal  style." 

"  So  should  I,  I  confess,"  said  Lady  Jane,  smiling. 

"The  best  or  the  worst  of  it  is,"  continued.  £ady 
Frances,  "  that,  after  all,  this  baron  bold  is,  I've  a  notion, 
no  better  than  ah  adventurer :  for  I  heard  a  little  bird 
•ing,  that  a  certam  ambassador  hinted  confidentially, 
that  the  Baron  de  Wilhelmberg  would  find  it  diflicult  to 
prove  his  sixteen  quarterings.     But  now,  upon  both 
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ywxr  honours,  promise  me  you'll  never  mention  this— 
never  give  the  least  confidential  hint  of  it  to  Aian,  woman, 
or  cliild;  because  it  might  get  round,  spoil  our  sport, 
and  never  might  I  have  the  dear  dehght  of  drawing  the 
caricature." 

*'  Now  your  ladyship  is  not  serious,  I  am  sure/'  said 
Caroline. 

«'  Never  more  serious — never  so  serious  in  my  life ; 
and,  I  assure  you,"  cried  Lady  Frances,  speaking  very 
earnestly  and  anxiously,  "if  you  give  the  least  hint,  I 
will  never  forgive  you  while  I  live ;  for  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  doing  the  caricature." 

'*  Impossible  that,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  drawing  a 
caricature,  you  would  let  your  own  cousin  expose  her- 
self w^ith  an  adventurer !"  said  Caroline. 

'*  La!  Lady  Angelica  is  only  my  cousin  a  hundred  re- 
moves. I  canH  help  her  being  ridiculous:  everybody, 
I  dare  say»  has  ridiculous  cousins — and  laugh  one  must 
If  one  was  forbid  to  laugh  at  one's  relatives,  it  would 
be  sad  indeed  for  those  who  have  extensive  connexions.' 
Well,  Lady  Jane,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  don't  pique 
yourself  on  being  too  ffood  to  laugh :  so  I  may  depend 
on  you.  Our  party  for  Lady  Aj^elica's  is  fixed  for 
Monday." 

No— Lady  Jane  had,  it  is  certain,  some  curiosity  and 
some  desire  to  laugh  at  her  neighbour's  expense.  So 
far.  Lady  Frances  had,  with  address,  touched  her  foible 
for  her  purpose ;  but  Lady  Jane's  affection  for  Caroline 
strengthened  her  aeainst  the  temptation.  She  was  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  her  to  go  to 
this  conversazione.  She  would  not  upon  any  account 
have  Miss  Percy  be  seen  in  the  blue-stocking  set  at  pre- 
sent— she  had  her  reasons.  To  this  resolution  her  lady- 
ship adhered,  though  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  perti- 
nacious to  accomplish  any  purpose  she  took  into  her 
fancy,  returned  morning  after  morning  to  the  charge. 
Sometimes  she  would  come  with  intelligence  from  her ' 
fetcher  and  carrier  of  news,  as  she  called  him.  Captain 
Nuttal. 

One  day,  with  a  very  dejected  countenance,  her  lady- 
ship came  in,  saying,  "  It's  off— it's  all  off!  Nuttal  thinks 
it  will  never  be  a  match."  • 

The  next  da^,.  in  high  spirits,  she  brought  word,  "  It's 
on — it's  on  again!  Nuttal  thinks  it  will  certainly  be  a 
match— -and 'Angelica  is  more  delightfully  ridiculous  than 
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ever!  Now,  mydearLady  Jane,  Toesdayl— next weekl 
— ^the  week  afterward?  In  short,  my  dearest  Lady 
Jane,  onoe  for  all,  will  you  ever  take  me  to  her  conver- 
sazione?'^ 

«<  Never,  my  dear  Lady  Frances,  till  Miss  Caroline 
Percy  is  m.arried,'^  said  Lady  Jane :  '*  I  have  my  own 
reasons." 

^*  Then  I  wish  Miss  Caroline  Percy  was  to  be  married 
to-iporrow — ^1  have  niy  own  reasons.  But,  after  all,  tell 
me,  is  there  any,  the  least  chance  of  Miss  Percy's  being 
married  V 

•*  Not  the  least  chance,"  said  Caroline. 

^<  That  is  her  own  fault,"  said  Lady  Janci  looking  moitl-* 
fied  and  displeased. 

"  That  cannot  be  said  of  me,  there's  one  comfort,'* 
cried  Lady  Frances.  "  If  I'm  not  married,  'tis  not  my 
fault ;  but  my  papa's,  who,  to  make  an  eldest  ^em,  left  rate 
only  a  poor  5000/.  portion.  What  a  shame  to  rob  daugh" 
ters  for  sons,  as  the  grandees  do !  I  wish  it  had  pleased 
Heaven  to  have  made  me  the  daughter  of  an  honest  met" 
chant,  who  never  thinks  of  this  impertinence :  then,  with 
my  plum  or  plums,  I  might  have  chosen  the  first  spend- 
thrift  lord  in  the  land,  or,  maybe,  I  might  have  been 
blessed  with  an  offer  from  that  paraxon  of  perfection, 

Lord  William .    Do  you  know  what  made  him  such 

a  paragon  of  perfection !  His  elder  brother's  falling 
sick,  and  being  like  to  die.  Now,  if  the  brother  should 
recover,  adieu  to  ray  Lord  William's  perfections." 

"  Not  in  the  opinion  of  all,"  said  JLady  Jane.  **  Lord 
WilUam  was  a  i^avourite  of  mine,  and  I  saw  his  merit 
long  ago,  and  shall  see  jt,  whether  his  elder  brother  dies 
or  recovers." 

"At  all  events,"  continued  Lady  Prances^  "he  will 
be. a  paragon^  you  will  see,  only  till  he  is  married/  and 
then-^ 


'  How  shall  I  your  true  love  know 
'     Prom  any  other  man?* 


By-the-by,  the  other  day,  Lord  William,  in  flying  fjwm 
the  chase  of  matrons,  in  his  fright  (he  always  Jooks  like 
a  frightened  hareM)oor  creature !)  took  refuge  between 
you  two  ladies.  Seriously,  Lady  Jane,  do  you  know  I 
think  you  manage  vastly  well  for  yottr  proUg^e— you 
are  not  so  broad  as  Mrs.  Falconer." 
'* Broad!  I  beg  your  todyriup's  partai  lor  iffpeatlQg 


your  word,*^  cried  Lady  Jatie^  looking  quite  «ngrv,  and 
feeling  too  angry  to  parry,  as  she  usually  did«  wiu  wit : 
^'  I  re^y.  don't  understand  your  ladyship." 

"  Then  I  must  wish  your  ladyship  a  good  morning, 
for  I've  no  time  or  talents  for  explanation,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  nmning  off,  delighted  to  have  produced  a  sen* 
sation. 

Lady  Jane  rang  for  her  carriage,  and  made  no  obser- 
vations on  what  had  passed.  But  in  the  evening  she 
declared  that  she  would  not  take  Lady  Frances  Arling* 
ton  out  with  her  any  more,  that  her  ladyship's  spirits 
were  too  roach  for  her.  '^  Besides,  my  dear  Caroline, 
when  she  is  with  you,  I  never  hear  you  speak  h  word— 
jrou  leave  it  entirely  to  her  ladyship.  After  all,  she  is, 
if  you  observe,  a  perfectly  selfish  creature." 

Lady  Jane  recollected  various  instances  of  this. 

*'  She  merely  makes  a  tool  of  me — ^my  carriage,  my 
servants,  my  time,  myself,  always  to  be  at  her  service, 
whenever  the  aunt-duchess  cannot,  or  will  not,  do  her 
ladyship's  behests.  .  For  the  slightest  errand  she  could 
devise,  she  woul^  s^id  me  to  the  antipodes ;  bid  me 
fetch  her  a  toothpick  from  the  farthest  inch  of  the  city. 
Well !  I  could  pardon  all  ftie  trouble  she  gives  for  her 
fancies,  if  she  would  take  any  trouble  for  others  in  re* 
turn.  No-— ask  her  to  do  the  least  thing  for  you,  and 
she  tells  you,  she'd  be  very  glad,  but  she  does  not  know 
how ;  or,  she  wouM  do  it  this  minute,  but  that  she  has 
not  time ;  or,  she  would  have  remembered  it  certainly, 
but  that  she  for^t  it." 

Caroline  admitted  that  Lady  Frances  was  thoughtless 
and  giddy,  but  she  hoped  not  incurably  selfish,  as  Lady 
Jane  now  seemed  to  suppose. 

«  Pardon  me,  she  is  incurably  selfish.  Her  childish- 
ness made  me  excuse  her  for  a  ffreat  while :  I  fancied 
she  was  so  giddy  that  she  could  not  remember  any* 
thing ;  but  I  nnd  she  never  forgets  any  thing  on  which 
she  has  set  her  own  foolish  head.  Giddy !  I  can't  bear 
people  who  are  too  giddy  to  think  of  anybody  but  them- 
selves." 

Caroline  endeavoured  to  excuse  her  ladyship,  by  say- 
ing that,  by  all  accounts,  she  had  been  educated  in  a  way 
that  must  make  her  selfish.  "Idoli^d,  and  i^ilt,  I 
think  you  told  me  ^e  was  V 

*'  True,  very  likely ;  let  her  mother,  or  her  grand* 
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mother,  settle  that  account— I  am  not  to  blame,  aad  I 
will  not  suffer  for  it.  You  know,  if  we  entered  like  your 
father  into  the  question  of  education,  we  might  go  back 
to  Adam  and  Eire,  and  find  nobody  to  blame  but  item. 
In  the  mean  time,  1  will  not  take  Lady  Frances  ArUagton 
out  with  me  any  more— on  this  point  I  am  determined ; 
for,  suppose  I  forgave  her  selfishness  and  childishness, 
and  ail  thatj  why  should  I  be  subject  to  her  impertinence  % 
She  has  been  suffered  to  say  whatever  comes  into  her 
head  and  to  think  it  wit.  Now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  will  teach  her  better." 

Caroline,  who  always  saw  the  best  side  of  characters, 
pleaded  her  freedom  from  art  and  dissimulation. 

"  My  dear  Caroline,  she  is  not  half  so  ftee  from  jdisi- 
simulation  as  you  are  from  envy  and  jealousy.  She  is 
always  in  your  way,  and  you  never  see  it.  I  cant  bear  - 
to  hear  you  defend  her,  when  I  know  she  woidd  and 
does  sacrifice  you  at  anytime  and  at.  all  times  to  her 
own  amusement.  But  she  shall  not  stand  in  your  light 
^-for  you  are  a  generous,  unsuspicious  creature.  L^y 
Frances  shall  never  go  out  with  me  again— 'and  I  have 
just  thought  of  an  excellent  way  of  settling  that  matter! 
I'll  change  my  coach  for  a  vis-a-vis^  which  will  carry 
only  two." 

This  Lady  Jane,  quick  and  decided,  immediately  ac-^ 
complished ;  she  adhered  to  her  resolution,  and  never 
did  take  Lady  Frances  Arlington  out  with  her  more. 

Returning  from  a  party  this  evening'--a  party  where 
they  met  Lord  William,  who  had  sat  beside  Caroline  at 
supper — ^Lady  Jane  began  to  reproach  her  with  having 
been  unusually  reserved  and  silent. 

Caroline  said  she  was  not  conscious  of  this. 

"  I  hope  and  trust  1  am  not  too  broad,"  continued  Lady 
Jane,  with  a  very  proud  and  proper  looK;  '*  but  I  own,  i 
think  there  is  as  much  indelicacy  in  a  young  lady's  hang- 
ing back  too  much  as  in  her  coming  tod  forward.  And 
gentlemen  are  apt  to  over-rate  their  consequence  as 
much,  if  they  find  you  are  afraid  to  speak  to  them,  as  if 
you  were  to  talk — like  Miss  Falconer  herself.'* 

Caroline  assented  fully  to  the  truth  of  this  remark ; 
assured  Lady  Jane  that  she  had  not  intentionally  hwag 
back  or  been  reserved ;  that  she  had  no  affectation  of 
this  sort.  In  a  word,  she  promised  to  exert  heivelf  more 
in  conversation,  since  Lady  Jane  desired  it. 
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■  '*  I  do  wish  it,  my  dear :  yon  don*t  g€t  on— there's  |to 
getting  you  on.  You  certainly  do  not  talk  enough  to 
g^entlemen  when  they  sit  beside  you.  It  will  be  ob- 
served." 

^Then,  ma'am,  I  hope  it  will  be  observed,  too/' 
said  Caroline,  smiling,  '*  that  the  gentlemen  do  not  talk 
to  rae.*' 

'^  No  matter— you  should  find  something  to  say  to 
them — ^you  have  plenty  of  gold,  but  no  ready  change 
about  you.  Now,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  us,  yon 
know,  that  will  never  do." 

Caroline  was  perfectly  sensible  of  this — she  knew  she 
was  deficient  in  the  sort  of  conversation  of  the  moment 
requisite  for  fine  company  and  public  places. 

**  But  when  I  have  nothing  to  say,  is  not  it  better  for 
me  to  say  nothing,  ma'am  1" 

**  No,  my  dear— half  the  world  are  in  that  predicament ; 
but  would  it  mend  our  condition  to  reduce  our  parties  to 
quakers'  silent  meetings;  ?  My  dear,  you  must  conde- 
scend to  talk  without  saying  any  thing — ^and  you  must 
bear  to  hear  and  say  the  same  words  a  hundred  times 
over ;  and  another  thing,  my  dear  CaroUne — I  wish  yoa 
could  cure  yourself  of  looking  fatigued.  You  will  never 
be  thought  agreeable,  unless  you  can  endure,  without 
showing  that  you  are  tired,  the  most  stupid  people 
extant — ** 

Caroline  smiled,  and  said  she  recollected  her  father's 
telling  her  that  "the  Prince  de  Ligne,'the  most  agree- 
able man  of  his  day,  declared  that  his  secret  depended, 
not  on  his  wit  or  talents  for  conversation,  but  on  his 
power  of  concealing  the  ennui  he  felt  in  stupid  com- 
pany." 

**  Well,  my  dear,  I  tell  you  so,  as  well  as  the  Prince 
de  Ligne,  and  let  me  see  that  you  profit  by  it  to-mor- 
row." 

The  next  night  they  went  to  a  large  party,  at  a  very 
fine  lady's.  It  was  dull,  but  Caroline  did  her  best  to  look 
happy,  and  exerted  herself  to  talk  to  please  Lady  Jane, 
who,  from  her  card-table,  from  time  to  time,  looked  at 
her,  and  smiled.  When  they  got  into  their  carriage, 
Lady  Jane,  before  she  had  well  drawn  up  the  glass,  be- 
gan to  praise  her  for  her  performance  this  evening. 
**  Really,  my  dear,  you  got  on  very  well  to-night ;  and 
I  hear  Miss  Caroline  Percy  is  very  agreeable.  And, 
shall  I  tell  you  who  told  me  so  !-^No ;  that  would  makA 
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K)U  too  Tain.    But  I'll  leave  you  to  sleep  upon  what  has 
en  said — ^to-moirow  you  shall  hear  more/' 

The  next  mornin|^,  Caroline  had  stolen  away  from 
visiters,  and  quietly  m  her  own  room  was  endcavounng 
to  proceed  in  her  copy  of  the  miniature  for  Mr.  Gresham, 
when  Lady  Jane  came  into  her  apartment,  with  a  letter 
and  its  cover  in  her  hand.  "  A  letter,  in  which  you, 
Caroline,  are  deeply  concerned." 

A  sudden  hope  darted  across  Caroline's  imagination, 
and  illuminated  her  countienance.  As  suddenly  it  van- 
ished, when  she  saw  on  the  cover  of  the  letter  no  foreig^n 
post-mark— no  foreign  hand— 4)ut  a  hand  unknown  to 
her. 

"  Deeply  concerned !  How  can  I — ^how — ^how  am  I 
concerned  in  this,  ma^am  ?"  sh6  asked— with  difficulty 
commanding  her  voice  to  articulate  the  words. 

*'  Only  a  proposal  for  you,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Jane» 
smiling :  '*  not  a  proposal  for  which  you  need  blush,  as 
you'll  see,  if  you'll  read." 

But  observmg  that  Caroline  was  not  at  this  moment 
capable  of  reading,  without  seeming  to  notice  the  tremor 
of  her  hand,  and  that  she  was  holding  the  letter  upside 
down  before  her  eyes,  Lady  Jane,  with  kind  politeness, 

gassed  on  to  the  picture  at  which  her  young  friend  had 
een.at  work,  and  stooping  to  examine  the  miniature 
with  her  glass,  made  some  observations  on  the  painting, 
and  gave  Caroline  time  to  recover.  Nor  did  her  lady- 
ship Took  up  till  Caroline  exclaimed,  '*  John  Clay ! — ^Eng- 
lish Clay '." 

"  Yes — Clay,  of  Clay-hall,  as  Mrs.  Falconer  would 
say.  You  see,  my  love,  I  told  you  truly,  it  was  no 
blushing  matter.  I  am  sorry  I  startled  you  by  my  ab- 
ruptness. Surprises  are  generally  ill-judged — and  always 
ill-bred.  Aci^uit  me,  I  beseech  you,  of  all  but  thought- 
lessness," said  Lady  Jane,  sitting  down  by  Caroline,  and 
kindly  taking  her  hand :  '^  I  hope  you  know  I  am  not 
Mrs.  Falconer." 

*'  I  do,  indeed,"  said  Caroline,  pressing  her  hand :  **  I 
feel  all  your  kindness,  all  your  politeness." 

*'  Of  course,  I  knew  that  a  proposal  from  Clay,  of  Clay- 
hall,  would  be  to  you— just  what  it  is  to  me,"  said  Lady 
Jane.  "  I  hope  you  cannot  apprehend  that,  for  the  sake 
of  his  seven  or  ten  thousand,  whatever  he  has  per  an* 
mun,  I  should  press  such  a  match  upon  you,  Caroline  f 
MOf  iiO»  you  are  worth  something  much  better." 
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**'Thank  yon,  my  dear  Lady  Jane,"  cried  Caroline,  em- 
bracing  her  with  warm  gratitude. 

"  Why,  child,  you  could  npt  think  me  so — merely  mer- 
cenary. No ;  touch  me  upon  family,  or  fashion — any 
of  my  aristocratic  prejudices,  as  your  father  calls  them 
— ^and  I  might,  perhaps,  be  a  little  peremptory.  But 
John  Clay  is  a  man  just  risen'  from  the  ranks,  lately  pro- 
moted from  being  a  manufacturer's  son  to  be  a  subaltern 
in  good  company,  looking  to  rise  another  step  by  pur- 
chase :  no,  no— a  Percy  could  not  accept  such  an  offer 
— ^no  loss  of  fortune  could  justify  such  a  misaUiane^. 
Such  was  my  first  feeling,  and  I  am  sure  yours,  when 
you  read  at  the  bottom  of  this  awkwardly  folded  epistle, 
*  Your  ladyship's  most  devoted,  &c.    John  Ckiy' — " 

^*  1  believe  I  had  no  feeling,  but  pure  surprise,''  said 
Caroline.  "  I  scarcely  think  Mr.  Clay  can  be  in  earnest 
—for,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  never  spoke 
Ave  words  to  me  in  his  Ufe !" 

"  English  Clay,  my  dear.  Has  not  he  said  every  thing 
in  one  word  1—1  should  have  been  a  little  surprised,  but 
that  I  have  been  seeing  this  good  while  the  dessous  des 
varies.  Don't  flatter  yourself  that  love  for  you  offers 
Clay-hall — ^no ;  but  hatred  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Falconer. 
There  have  been  quarrels  upon  quarrels,  and  poor  Lady 
Trant  in  the  middle  of  them,  unable  to  get  out-^and 
John  Clay  swearing  he  is  not  to  be  taken  in — and  Miss 
Falconer  buffeting  Lady  Trant  with  the  willow  he  left 
on  her  brows — and  Mrs.  Falconer  smihng  through  the 
whole,  and  keeping  the  secret  which  everybody  knows : 
in  short,  my  dear,  'tis  not  worth  explaining  to  you— but 
John  Clay  certainly  hopes  to  complete  the  mortification 
of  the  Falconers  by  giving  himself  to  you.  Besides, 
you  are  in  fashion.  Too  much  has  been  said  about  him 
— I'm  tired  of  him.  Write  your  answer,  my  dear — or 
I'm  to  write,  am  I  ?  Well,  give  me  some  gilt  papei^* 
let  us  do  the  thing  properly."  Properly  the  thing  was 
done — ^the  letter  roided,  not  awkwardly,  was  sealed  and 
sent,  Caroline  delighted  with  Lady  Jane,  and  Lady  Jane 
delighted  with  herself. 

**  So  there's  an  end  of  that  matter,"  said  Lady  Jane. 
"  I  saw  how  it  would  be  long  ago ;  but  I  was  glad  you 
saw  nothing  of  it,  lest  you  fi£iould  not  have  let  it  come 
to  a  declaration.  A  refusal  is  always  creditable ;  theror 
fore,  I  own,  I  should  have  been  mortified,  if  the  season 
Imd  passed  without  ^onr  haYingx)ne  proposal.    But  now 
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yoa  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of— you've  killed  your 
man— and  1  hope  and  trust  I  shall  live  to  see  you  kOl 
another." 

Caroline  laurhed,  but  said  she  was  glad  Lady  Jane 
was  not  one  of  those  who  count  refusals  as  so  many 
proofs  of  a  young  lady's  merit ;  for  her  own  part,  she 
acknowledged  she  was  inclined  to  think  that  they 
were  sometimes  proofs  rather  of  coqnetiy  and  du- 
plicity. 

Lady  Jane  hesitated,  and  said  she  did  not  see  this — 
she  could  not  agree  to  this. 

The  conversation  went  on,  till  her  ladyship  and  Caro- 
line came  to  a  complete  opposition  of  opinion  on  a  prin- 
ciple, which,  though  it  was  only  stated  in  general,  and 
in  the  abstract,  her  ladyship  defended  with  an  urgency* 
and  Caroline  resisted  with  a  steadiness,  which  are  seldom 
shown  about  any  merely  speculative  point,  unless  there 
is  some  secret  apprehension  of  their  being  soon  reduced 
to  practice. 

Lady  Jane  asserted  that  *'a  woman  should  alwajra  let 
an  attachment  come  to  a  declaration,  before  she  permits 
a  man  to  see  her  mind,  even  tiiough  determined  upon  a 
refusal.*' 

Caroline  thought  this  would  be  using  the  man  ill. 

Lady  Jane  maintained  that  it  would  w  using  him  much 
worse  to  refuse  him  before  he  asked. 

**  But  without  refusing,"  Caroline  said,  that "  a  gentle- 
man might  be  led  to  perceive  when  he  was  not  likely  to 
be  accepted,  and  thus  would  be  saved  the  pain  and  hu- 
miliation of  a  rejected  proposal." 

**  It  was  not  a  young  lady's  first  business  to  think  of 
that — ^her  first  duty  was  to  do  what  was  right  and  proper 
for  herself,"  Lady  Jane  said. 

"  Certainly ;  but  the  very  question  is,  what  is  right 
and  proper  V 

**  To  give  a  distinct  answer  when  a  distinct  question 
is  asked,  neither  more  nor  less,"  said  Lady  Jane.  '*  Caro- 
line, on  these  subjects  you  must  trust  to  one  who  knows 
the  world,  to  tell  you  the  opinion  of  the  world.  A  wo- 
man is  safe,  and  cannot  be  blamed  by  friend  or  foe,  if 
she  adhere  to  the  plain  rule  '  Stay  till  you  are  asked.' 
Till  a  gentleman  thinks  proper,  in  form,  to  declare  his 
attachment,  nothing  can  be  nM»e  indelicate  than  for  a 
lady  to  see  it." 
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**  Or,  ia  some  cases,  mMe  dtsingeauoiiSy  moce  truisli 
than  to  pretend  tp  be  blind  to  it" 

"  Cruel ! — Cruel  is  a  word  of  the  last  centurv,  or  the 
century  before  the  last.  Cmeity  is  never  heard  of  now, 
mj  dear^gentlemen's  hearts  don't  break  in  these  our 
days ;  or  suppose  an  odd  heart  should  break,  if  the  lady 
is  treating  it  according  to  rule,  she  is  not  to  blame. 
Why  did  not  the  proud  tongue  speak?  AYhatever  hap- 
pens, she  is  acquitted  by  the  world." 

**'  And  by  her  own  conscience  %  Surely  not,  if  she 
deceive,  and  injure  by  deception.'* 

Lady  Jane  warmly  repeated  that  she  knew  the  world 
— ^that  at  her  time  of  me  she  ought  to  know  the  world 
— and  that  she  was  certain  any  lino  of  conduct  but  that 
whtoh  she  had  pointed  out  would  eaupose  a  woman  to  the 
charge  of  indelicacy,  and  perhaps  of  impertinence. 

These  were  heavy  charges,  Caroline  felt ;  but  she 
thought  that,  when  not  deserved,  they  could  be  borne 
better  than  self-reproaches  for  the  want  of  candour  and 
truth. 

Lady  Jane  observed  that,  in  the  catalogue  of  female 
▼irtiiee,  delicacy  saust  have  the  foremost  place. 

Can^inemade  a  distinction  between  real  delicai^aod 
punctilio. 

Lady  Jane  was  inclined  to  call  it  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.  She,  however,  more  prudently  said,  that 
pimctilio  was  necessary  as  the  guard  of  female  deli- 
cacy. 

undoubtedly;  but  the  greater  virtue  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  less.  Truth  and  sincerity,  Caroline 
thought,  must  be  classed  amone  the  highest  virtues  of 
wofUMi,  as  well  as  of  man,  and  she  hoped  they  were 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  utmost  femmine  modesty* 
She  asked  whether,  alter  all,  the  plea  of  delicacy  and 
punctilio  was  not  sometimes  used  to  conceal  the  real 
motives?  Perhaps  ladies,  in  pretending  to  be  too 
deticale  to  see  a  gentleman's  sentiments,  were  often, 
in  tot,  gratifying  their  own  vanity,  and  urging  him 
to  that  &claration  which  was  to  complete  the  female 
triumph. 

Lady  Jane  grew  angry:  but  fearing  lest  Caroline 
should  perceive  that  she  had  some  particular  object  in 
view,-Hdoubtful  whether  Caroline  knew,  or  md  not 
know,  her  sum, — and  further,  having  a  secret  hope  that. 
like  other  young  ladies  who  support  fine  sentiments 
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about  lore  and  generosity,  in  conversation,  she  might, 
when  it  came  to  the  test,  forget  them,  her  ladyship  ui^^ed 
her  opinion  no  further. 

Indeed  she  candidly  acknowledged,  that  much  might 
be  said  on  Caroline's  side  of  the  question,-— :and  there 
the  matter  ended. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  object  that  Lady  Jane  had  in  view  was  to  prevent 
Caroline  fror^  discouraging,  by  premature  candour,  a 
passion  which  she  saw  rising  in  the  heart  of  a  young 
nobleman. 

Lord  William  ^ — , 

**  Well  ideand  to  'wape  from  flattery  to  wili* 

l^ad  always  preferred  Lady  Jane  Granville's  company 
to  the  society  of  those  who  courted  him  more,  or  with 
less  delicacy.  Since  Miss  Caroline  Percy's  arrival  and 
appearance  in  town.  Lady  Jane  had,  to,  do  her  justice, 
preserved  with  his  lordship  exactly  the  same  even  tenor 
of  conduct ;  whatever  her  wishes  might  be,  she  had  too 
much  proper  pride  to  compromise  her  own  or  her  young 
friend's  dignity.  Moreover,  her  ladysl^ip  had  sense 
and  knowledge  of  character  sufficient  to  perceive  that 
such  a  sacrifice,  or  the  least  appearance  of  a  disposition 
to  make  it,  would  be  not  only  degrading,  but  vain :  it 
ivould,  she  knew,  for  ever  disgust  and  ruin  them  in  the 
opinion  of  a  man,  who  had  infinitely  more  penetration 
and  feeling  than  those  who  flattered  him  were  aware 
that  he  possessed. 

t  Lord  William  had  excellent  abilities,  knowledge,  and' 
superior  qualities  of  every^sort,  all  depressed  by  exces- 
sive timidity,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  almost  useless 
to  him9elf  apd  to  others.  Whenever  he  was,  either 
for  the  business  or  pleasure  of  hfe,  to  meet  or  mix  with 
numbers,  the  Whole  man  was,  as  it  were,  snatched  from 
nimself.  He  was  subject  to  that  nightmare  of  the  soul, 
who  seats  herself  upon  the  human  breast,  oppresses 
ttie  heart,  paLues  the  will,  and  raises  spectres  of  di9» 


may,  which  the  snfiferer  combats  in  TaiBy-^ttiat  erael 
eaohantress,  who  huils  her  spell  even  upon  childhood; 
and,  when  she  makes  the  youth  her  yictini,  pfonounces, 
''  Henceforward  yon  shall  never  appear  in  your  natural 
character:  innocent,  you  shall  iook  g;mlty;  wise,  you 
shall  look  silly;  never  shall  you  have  the  use  of  your 
natural  faculties.  That  which  you  wish  to  say,  you 
shall  not  say, — that  which  you  wish  to  do,  yon  shall 
not  do :  you  shall  appear  reserved  when  you  are  enthu- 
siastic, insensible  wnen  your  heart  sinks  into  melting 
tenderness.  In  the  presence  of  those  yon  most  wish 
to  please,  you  shall  be  most  awkwaid ;  and  when  i^ 
proached  by  her  you  love,  yon  shaU  become  lifeless  as 
a  statue,  under  the  irrestsraile  spell  of  fMurndse  hente,^* 

Strange  that  France  should  give  a  name  to  that  malady 
of  the  mind  which  she  never  knew,  or  of  whicb  she 
knows  less  than  any  other  nation  iipon  tiie  surface  of 
the  civilized  globe. 

Under  the  spell  of  suwoatftf  kmOe  poor  Loid  Wflliam 

laboured---fa8t  bound— and  bound  the  faster  by  all 

the  efforts  made  for  his  relief  by  the  matrons  and  yooqg 
damsels  who  crowded  round  him  continual^.  They 
were  astonished  that  all  their  chaims,  and  all  the  en- 
couragement  they  held  out,  failed  to  free  this  young 
nobleman  from  his  ejceessive  timidity. 

'^  What  a  pity !  it  was  his  only  fault,  they  mte  sure.** 
^'  Ten  thousand  pities  he  could  not  be  made  to  speak, 
-*they  were  certain  he  had  a  vast  deal  to  say.*'-^**  And 
he  could  be  so  agreeable,  they  were  confident,  if  he 
would." — ^^  Most  extraordinary  that  a  man  of  his  rai^ 
and  fortune,  whom  every  creature  admired,  shoold  he 
so  timid." 

True;  but  the  timid  Lord  William  all  the  time  es- 
teemed himsdf  more  than  these  ladies  who  affiscted  to 
admire  him.  Mixed  with  his  apparent  timidity  tlwre 
was  a  secret  pride.  Conscious  of  the  diference  be- 
tween what  he  was,  and  what  he  appeared  to  be,  he  was 
at  once  raortifed  and  provoked,  and  felt  disdain  and 
disgust  for  those  who  pretended  to  admire  his  outward 
man,  or  who  paid  to  Ms  fortune  thai  tribute  which  he 
thought  due  to  his  merit.  With  some  few,  some  v^ 
few,  by  whom  he  was  appreciated,  his  pride  and  his 
timidity  were  equally  at  ease,  his  reserve  vanished  in 
an  astonishing  manner,  and  the  man  came  out  c^  the 
marble.    Of  this  snuU  munber  in  his  confidence  Lady 
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lane  Granville  was  one.    Even  from  his  boyish  years 
she  had  discerned  his  worth  and  value,  and  he  now  dis- 
tinguished her  by  nis  grateful  and  constant  regard. 
But  Lady  Jane  Granville,  though  a  woman  of  consider- 
able talents,  could  not  be  a  judge  of  the  whole  of  his 
mind,  or  the  extent  of  his  powers :  her  talent  was  chieHy 
wit, — ^her  knowledge^  knowledge  of  the  world, — ^her 
mind  cultivated  but  slightly  and  for  embellishment — ^his 
deeply,  extensively,  and  with  large  views.    When  he 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  he  soon 
found  that  to  her  all  this  appeared,  and  by  her  w^ 
justly  valued.    His  assiduity  in  cultivating  his  friend 
'  Lady  Jane's  acquaintance  increased :  and  His  taste  for 
the  conversation  at  her  house  became  so  great,  that  he 
was  always  the  first,  and  usually  the  last,  at  her  parties. 
His  morning  visits  were  frequent  and  long ;  he  knew, 
by  instinct,  the  hours  when  the  two  ladies  were  disen- 
gaged, but  not  always  so  exactly  the  time  when  he 
ought  to  take  leave.    His  ear  never  informed  him  when 
Lady  Jane's  carriage  came  to  the  door,  nor  did  he 
always  hear  the  servant  announce  its  being  in  readi- 
ness.   Her  ladyship  might  fidget  as  much  as  her  polite- 
ness would  permit  without  danger  of  its  being  observed. 
His  lordship  never  was  wakened  to  the  sense  of  its 
being  necessary  to  stir,  till.  Miss  Caroline  Percy,  by 
some  strong  indication,  such  as  putting  away  her  draw- 
ing, and  the  books,  or  by  plainly  saying,  "  We  must  go 
out  now,**  made  it  manifest  to  him  that  he  must  depart. 
For  this  Caroline  was  regularly  reproved  afterwai^  by 
Lady  Jan6,-^but  she  never  found  that  it  gave  Lord  Wil- 
liam any  offence ;  nor  did  she  for  some  time  observe 
that  it  caused  him  much  disquietude.    He  seemed  to 
her  to  stay  from  mere  habitual  absence  of  mind,  and 
unwillingness  to  remove  from  a  retreat  where  he  was 
safe  and  comfortable,  to  some  place  where  he  was  liable 
to  be  annoyed  by  his  fair  persecutors.    That  he  liked 
her  company  and  conversation  she  did  not  affect  to 
deny,  nor  could  she  doubt  that  he  felt  for  her  esteem 
and  regard,-^he  expressed  both,  and  he  was  not  a  man 
to  express  more  than  he  felt,  or  the  truth  of  whose  pre* 
fessions  could  be  suspected ;  but  she  thought  that  his 
regard  for  her,  and  for  Lady  Jane,  were  both  of  the 
same  nature.    She  thought  him  a  friend,  not  a  Iwer. 
This  was  not  with  Caroline  a  mere  commonplace  phrase, 
^fhfi  believed  this  to  be  true ;  and  at  the  time  she 
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beliei^ed  it,  slie  was  right.    But  constantly  in  the  society 
of  an  amiable,  sensible,  and  beautiful  young  woman, 
'with  a  man  of  feeling,  taste,  and  understanding,  whoso 
heart  is  disengaged,  the  passage  from  fi;iendship  to  love 
is  found  so  easy  and  rapid,  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
And  to  this,  which  generally  happens  in  similar  circum- 
stances.  Lord  William  was  peculiarly  liable.      For 
though,  from  the  crowds  who  courted  his  attention,  it 
might  seem  t)iat  his  liberty  of  choice  was  unlimited, 
yet,  in  fact,  his  power  of  choosing  was  contracted  and 
reduced  to  the  few  "  whom  choice  and  passion  both  ap- 
provei"    Among  these  few  his  fastidious  judgment,  and 
his  apprehensions  of  domestic  disquietude,  saw  fre- 
quently, and  sometimes  too  justly,  objection  to  the 
family  connexion  of  the  young  lady^^some  want  of 
union  in  it — want  of  principle,  or  train  of  dissipation, 
which  he  dreaded,  or  some  folly  he  disliked :  so  that 
among  the  numbers  of  his  own  rank  who  sought  his 
alliance,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  satisfy  himself,  even 
as  to  connexiouj-'^till  more  difficult  to  satisfy  him  as 
to  love,  *'  the  modem  fair  one's  jest/'  or,  what  is  worse^ 
her    affectation.    His  lordship  was  well  aware  that 
among  the  numbers  of  young  ladies  who  were  ready  at 
a  moment's  warning  to  marry  him,  not  one  of  these 
would  love  him  for  his  own  sake.    Now  in  common 
with  Marmontel's  Alcibiades^  and  with  most  men  of 
rank  who  have  any  superiority  of  character.  Lord  Wil- 
liam had  an  anxious  desire  to  be  loved  for  his  own  sake ; 
for  though,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people  of  the  worlds 
and  of  some  philosophers,  the  circumstances  of  rank 
and  fortune  form  a  part  of  personal  merit ;  yet  as  these 
are  not  indissolubly  associated  with  the  individual,  he 
rather  preferred  affection  and  esteem  arlsitig  from  merit, 
of  which  he  could  not  be  deprived  by  any  revolution  of 
fate  or  turn  of  fancy.    If  he  was  ever  loved  by  Caro- 
line Percy,  it  would  be  for  his  own  sake ;  and  of  the 
constancy  of  her  affection^  if  once  obtained,  the  whole 
tenor  of  her  character  and  conduct  gave  him  the  most 
secure  pledge^    Her  education,  manners,  talents,  and 
beauty,  were  all  such  as  would  honour  and  grace  the 
highest  rank  of  hfe.    She  had  no  fortune, — ^but  that  was 
of  no  consequence  to  him,— he  was  likely  to  have  a 
princely  income:  he  had  no  debts;  he  had  at  present 
all  that  satisfied  hi^M^wishes,  and  that  could  enable  him 
to  Uve  manied^  as  weU  as  single,  in  a  manner  that 
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suited  his  station.    His  friends,  eager  to  have  hum. 
many,  and  almost  despairinflf  of  his  complying,  in  this 

Soint,  with  their  wishes,  left  him  entirely  at  Uberty  in 
is  choice.    Reason  and  passion  both  determined  oa 
that  choice,  just  about  the  time  when  English  Clay  pror 
posed  for  Caroline,  and  when  the  oonTeisation  about 
declarations  and  refusals  had  passed  between  her  and 
Lady  Jane.    That  cmiversation,  instead  of  changing  or 
weakening  the  opinions  Caroline  then  expressed,  had 
confirmed  her  in  her  own  sentiments,  hy  drawing  out 
more  fully  the  strength  of  the  reasons,  aiid  the  honour- 
able nature  of  the  feelings,  on  which  they  were  founded. 
Some  slight  circumstances,  such  as  she  could  scarcely 
state  in  words,  occurred  about  this  time,  which  first 
gave  her  llie  idea,  that  Lord  William  — —  felt  for  her 
more  than  esteem.    The  tender  interest  he  showed 
one  day  when  she  had  a  slight  indisposition, — ^the  ex- 
treme uarm  he  expressed  one  night  when  there  occurred 
an  embarrassment  between  their  carriages  at  the  door 
of  the  opera-house,  by  iriiich  Lady  Jane's  ris-a-vis  was 
nearly  overturned, — an  alarm  much  greater  than  Caro- 
line thought  the  occasion  required — ^was  succeeded  by 
anffer  against  his  coachman,  so  much  more  violent  and 
vehement  than  the  error  or  offence  justified,  or  than 
his  lordship  had  ever  before  been  seen  to  show ;  these 
things,  which  in  a  man  of  gallantry  might  mean  nothing 
but  to  show  his  politeness,  from  Lord  William  seemed 
indicative  of  something  more.    Caroline  began  to  see 
that  the  friend  might  become  a  lover,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  questioned  her  own  hektt.    She  thought 
Inghly  of  Lord  William's  abilities  and  cluuracter,— she 
saw,  as  she  had  once  said  to  Lady  Jane,  *'  signs  which 
convinced  her  that  this  volcasio,  covered  with  snow, 
and  often  enveloped  in  clouds,  would  at  some  time 
burst  forth  in  torrents  of  fire."    little  indication  as 
Lord  William  now  showed  to  common  observers  of 
being  or  of  becoming  an  orator,  she  perceived  in  him 
the  soul  of  eloquence ;  and  she  finresaw,  that  on  some 
great  occasion,  from  some  great  motive,  he  would  at 
once  vimquiiA  his  timidity,  and  burst  forth  upon  the 
senate.    She  ielt  convinced  that  whethw  eloquent  or 
silent,  speaking  or  acting,  in  public  or  private  life,  Lord 
William  would  in  eveiy  circumstance  of  trial  ffll  nd 
sustain  Che  character  of  axk  imright,  honourable,  enlighU 
ened  English  nobleman.    Notwithstawtiiif  thai  she 
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thought  thus  highly  of  lilm,  Count  Altenberg,  in  her 
opinion,  far  surpassed  him  m  the  qualities  they  both 
possessed,  and  excelled  in  many  in  which  Lord  WiHiam 
was  deficient— in  manner  especially;  and  manner  goes 
a  great  way  in  love,  even  with  people  of  the  best 
understanding.  Besides  all  the  advantages  of  manner, 
Count  Altenberg  had  far  superior  talents,  or  at  least  far 
superior  habits  of  conversation,— he  was  sdtogethcr  as 
estimable  and  more  agreeable  than  his  rivsd.  He  also 
had  had  the  advantage  of  finding  Caroline's  mind  disen- 
gaged,— ^he  had  cultivated  her  society  in  the  country, 
where  he  had  had  time  and  opportunity  to  develop  his 
own  character  and  hers, — ^in  one  word,  he  had  made 
the  first  impression  on  her  heart ;  and  such  an  impres- 
sion, once  made  on  a  heart  like  hers,  cannot  be  easily 
efl^ced.  Though  there  seemed  little  chance  of  his  re- 
turning to  claim  his  place  in  her  affections — though  she 
had  made  the  most  laudable  efibrts  to  banish  hiih  from 
her  recollection,  yet 

*<  Sn  MDgeant  qa'U  (irat  qu'on  Poublia 
On  8'en  aouvient ;" 

and  now  she  found  that  not  only  all  others  compared 
with  him  were  indifferent  to  her,  but  that  any  whom 
she  was  forced  to  put  in  comparison  and  competi- 
tion with  Count  Altenberg  immediately  sunk  in  her 
opinion. 

Thus  distinctly  knowing  her  own  mind,  Carolme  was 
however  still  in  doubt  as  to  Lord  William's,  and  afraid 
of  mistaking  the  nature  of  his  sentiments.  She  well 
remembered  Lady  Jane's  cautions ;  and  though  she  was 
fully  resolved  to  spare  by  her  candour  the  suspense 
and  pain  which  coquetry  might  create  and  prolong 
yet  it  was  necessary  to  be  certain  that  she  read  aright, 
and  therefore  to  wait  for  something  more  decisive  by 
which  to  interpret  his  meaning.  Lady  Jane  wisely 
forbore  all  observations  on  the  subject,  and  never 
said  or  looked  a  word  that  could  recall  the  memory  of 
her  former  debate.  With  the  most  scrupulous,  almost 
haughty  delicacy,  and  the  most  consummate  prudence^ 
she  left  things  to  take  their  course,  secure  of  what  the  , 
end  would  be. 

One  night  Lady  Jane  and  Caroline  were  at  a  party 
When  they  arrived^  they  descried  Lord  William  m  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  the  fair  and  fashionaUe,  looking  as 
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if  he  was  suffering  mart^rrdom.  His  eye  can^t  Caio- 
line  as  she  passed,  and  his  colour  changed.  The  lady 
next  him  put  up  her  glass  to  look  for  the  cause  of  that 
change — but  the  glass  was  put  down  again,  and  no 
apprehensions  excited.  By  degrees,  Lord  William 
worked  his  way  towards  Caroline — no,  not  towards 
Caroline,  but  to  Lady  Jane  Granville.  The  company 
near  her  were  talking  of  a  proposal  which  a  gentleman 
had  lately  made  for  a  celebrated  beauty — ^his  suit  had 
been  rejected.  Some  said  that  the  lady  must  have  seen 
that  he  was  attached  to  her,  and  that  she  had  been  to 
blame  in  allowing  him  so  long  to  pay  her  attentions,  if 
she  was  determined  to  refuse  him  at  last ;  others  de- 
fended the  lady,  saying  that  the  gentleman  had  never 
made  a  distinct  declaration,  and  that  therefore  the  lady 
was  quite  correct  in  not  appearing  to  know  that  his 
attentions  meant  any  thing  more  than  was  avowed. 
Lord  William  listened,  perfectly  silent,  and  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  some  anxiety.  Lady  Jane  Granville  sup- 
ported warmly  the  same  side  of  the  question  which  she 
nad  taken  in  a  similar  conversation  with  Caroline. 

Miss  Percy  was  appealed  to  for  her  opinion :  "  Would 
it  not  be  strange  indeed  if  a  lady  were  to  reject  a  gen- 
tleman be^fore  she  was  asked  V 

Lord  William  with  increasing  anxiety  listened,  but 
dared  not  look  at  Caroline,  who,  with  becoming  mod- 
esty, but  with  firmness  in  what  she  believed  to  be  right, 
answered,  "  that  if  a  woman  saw  that  a  gentleman  loved 
her,  and  felt  that  she  could  not  return  his  attachment, 
she  might,  without  any  rude  or  premature  rejecting, 
simply  by  a  certain  ease  of  manner,  which  every  man 
of  sense  knows  how  to  interpret,  mark  the  difference 
between  esteem  and  tenderer  sentiments ;  and  might, 
by  convincing  him  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  ob- 
taining any  further  interest  in  her  heart,  prevent  his 
ever  having  the  pain  of  a  decided  refusal." 

The  discussion  ended  here.  Fresh  company  joined, 
them ;  other  subjects  were  started.  Lord  William  con- 
tinued silent :  he  did  not  take  any  share  in  any  conver- 
sation, but  was  so  absent  and  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  that  several  times  he  was  spoken  to  without 
his  being  able  to  give  a  plausible  answer — ^then  he  stood 
covered  with  confusion— confusion  increasing  from  the 
sense  that  it  was  observed,  and  could  not  be  Conquered. 
The  company  moved  different  ways,  but  his  lordship 
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continued  fixed  near  Caioline.  At  last  the  attention  of 
all  near  him  was  happily  diverted  and  drawn  away  from 
him  by  the  appearance  of  some  new  and  distinguished 
person.  He  seized  the  moment,  and  summoned  courage 
soMcient  to  address  some  slight  question  to  Caroline  * 
she  answered  him  with  an  ease  of  manner  which  he  felt 
to  be  unfavourable  to  his  wishes.  The  spell  was  upon 
him  and  he  could  not  articulate:— a  dead  silence  might 
have  ensued,  but  that  Lady  Jane  happily  went  on,  say- 
ing something  about  pine-apple  ice.  Lord  WiUiam 
assented  implicitly,  without  knowing  to  what,  and  re- 
lied, **  Just  so — exactly  so—"  to  contradictory  asser- 
tions ;  and  if  he  had  been  asked  at  this  instant  whether 
what  he  was  eating  was  hot  or  cold,  he  could  not 
have  been  able  to  decide.  Lady  Jane  composedly  took 
a  biscuit,  and  enjoyed  the  passing  scene,  observing  that 
this  was  the  pleasantest  party  she  had  been  at  this 
season. 

Mrs.  Crabstock  came  up,  and  Lady  Jane,  with  wit  at  will, 
kept  the  pattern-lady  in  play  by  an  opportunely-recol- 
lected tale  of  scandal ;  with  ears  delighted,  eyes  riveted, 
stood  Mrs.  Crabstock,  while  Lord  William,  again  relieved' 
from  the  fear  of  observation,  breathed  once  more ;  and, 
p!artly  recovering  his  senses  through  the  mist  that  hung 
over  him,  looked  at  Caroline,  in  hopes  of  drawinff  some 
encouraging  omen  from  her  countenance.  He  had  come 
to  this  party  determined  to  say  something  that  should 
explain  to  her  his  sentiments.  He  thought  he  could 
speak  to  her  better  in  a  crowd  than  alone.  Now  or 
never !  said  he  to  himself.  With  desperate  effort,  and 
with  an  oppressed  voice,  he  said — ^the  very  thing  he  did 
not  mean  to  say. 

*'  Miss  Percy,  I  never  was  so  inclined  in  all  my  life  to 
quarrel  with  ease  of  manner  in  anybody  as  in  you.'' 
Then,  correcting  himself,  and  blushing  deeply,  he  added, 
**  I  don't  mean  that  I  don't  admire  your  ease  of  manner 
in  general — but — in  short,  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  that, 
with  your  penef  ration,  you  can  be  in  any  doubt 'as  to 
my  sentiments.    If  I  thought — " 

He  stopped  short :  he  felt  as  if  his  life  hung  upon 
a  thread — as  if  the  first  look,  the  first  sound  of  her 
voice,  the  next  word  spoken,  must  decide  his  fate.  He 
longed,  yet  feared  to  see  that  look,  and  to  hear  that 
word.  • 
^  And  I  think  it  is  impossible  that,  with  your  lord- 
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sfaip'is  penetration,  you  should  mistake  mine,"  said  Car« 
oline. 

There  was  an  ingfennous  sweetness  in  her  look  and 
voice,  a  fear  of  giving  pain,  yet  a  resohition  to  be  sin- 
cere. Lord  Winiam.  felt  and  understood  it  all.  He 
saw  there  was  no  hope.  Caroline  heard  from  him  a  deep 
sigh.  With  great  and  painful  emotion,  in  the  moat  calm 
voice  she  could  cofnmand,  but  in  the  kindest  tone,  she 
added,  *'  For  the  sentiments  of  regard  and  dsteem  your 
lordship  has  expressed  for  me,  believe  me  I  am  truly 
grateful." 

Mrs.  Crabstock  moved  towards  them,  and  Caroline 
paused. 

''  Are  you  to  be  at  Lady  Arrowsmith's  concert  to-mor- 
row, my  lord?"  said  Mrs.  Crabstock,  who  was  now  at 
liberty  to  ask  questions ;  for  even  scandal  will  not  hold 
curiosity  in  check  for  ever. 

*'  Are  you  to  he  at  Lady  Arrowsmith's,  my  lord,  to- 
morrow night  t"  repeated  she,  for  her*^  first  attack  was 
unheard. 

"  I  do  not  know,  indeed,"  said  he,  starting  from  his  fit 
of  absence. 

Mrs.  Crabstock  persisted,    "  Were  you  at  the  opera 
last  night,  my  lord?" 
^  I  really,  ma'am,  do  not  recollect.' 
*^  Bless  me !"  cried  Mrs.  Crabstopk. 
And  "  Bless  me !"  cried  Lady  Jane  Granville.    '*  We 
are  to  be  at  the  Duchess  of  Greenwich's  ball;  Car- 
oline, my  dear—time  for  us  to  move.    My  lord,  might 
I  trouble  your  lordship  to  ask  if  our  carriage  is  to  be 
hadi" 

Lord  William,  before  she  had  completed  the  request, 
obeyed.  As  they  went  down  the  staircase.  Lady  Jane, 
laughing,  said,  **  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  as  impertinently 
curious  as  Mrs.  Crabstock — I  was  going  to  ask  your 
lordship  whether  you  are  engaged  to-morrow,  or  whether 
you  can  come  to  us — to  me  ?" 

**  UnhappUr/t'^  the  accent  on  the  word  showed  it  was 
no  expression  of  course, — ^^  unhappily  I  cannot— *I  am 
engaged— I  thank  your  ladyship." 

Ladv  Jane  looked  back  at  Caroline,  who  was  a  little 
behind  her. 

'*  Though  I  could  not  recollect  in  time  to  tell  li^. 
Crabstock  where  I  was  last  night,  or  where  I  am  to  be 
to-morrow,"  continued  his  lordship,  making  an  effort  to 
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smile,  ^'yet  I  can  satisfy  your  ladyship-— I  shall  be  at 
Tunbridge." 

«•  Tunbridge !"  cried  Lady  Jane,  stopping  short,  and 
turning  to  lA>rd  William,  as  the  light  shone  full  on  his 
face :  '*  Tunbridge  at  this  season !" 

'*  All  seasons  are  alike  to  me — ^all  seasons  and  their 
change,"  replied  Lord  William,  scarcely  knowing  what 
he  answered — the  piowers  of  mind  and  body  engrossed 
in  suppressing  emotion. 

They  had  now  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs — ^a 
shawl  of  Lady  Jane's  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  while 
the  servants  were  searching  for  it,  she  and  Caroline, 
followed  by  Lord  William,  went  into  one  of  the  supper- 
rooms,  which  was  open. 

<«  To  Tunbridge !"  repeated  Lady  Jane.  '*  No,  my 
lord,  you  must  not  leave  us." 

"  What  is  there  to  prevent  me  V  said  Lord  William, 
hastily,  almost  harshly;  for  though  at  the  time  he 
felt  her  kindness,  yet  irresistibly  under  the  power  of 
his  demon,  he  said  the  thing  he  did  not  mean ;  his  voice 
and  look  expressed  the  reverse  of  what  his  heart  felt. 

''  Nay,  if  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  lordship,*^ 
said  Lady  Jane,  walking  away  with  dignity,  ^  I  have  only 
to  wish  your  lordship  a  good  journey." 

*'  I  would  stay,  if  I  could  see  any  thing  to  keep  me," 
said  Lord  William,  impelled,  contrary  to  his  better  judg  • 
ment,  to  appeal  once  more  to  Caroline's  countenance 
Then  cursed  himself  for  his  weakness^ 

Lady  Jane,  turning  back,  saw  his  lordship's  look; 
and  now,  convinced  that  Caroline  was  to  blame  for  aU, 
reproached  herself  for  misinterpreting  his  words  and 
manner. 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  cried  she,  "  you  will  not  be  in  such 
haste  to  set  out  for  Tunbridge,  I  am  sure,  as  to  go  be- 
fore you  hear  from  me  in  the  morning.  Perhaps  I  may 
trouble  your  lordship  with  some  commands." 

He  bowed,  and  said  he  should  do  himself  the-honour 
of  waiting  her  ladyship's  commands.  She  passed  on 
quickly  towards  the  hall.  Lord  William  offered  his 
arm  to  Caroline. 

^  I  must  speak  to  you,  Miss  Percy,  and  have  but  a 
moment — ^ 
Caroline  walked  more  slowly 
"Thank  you,  madaniF— yes,  1  do  thank  you.    Much 
pain  YOU  have  given,  but  as  little  as  you  could.    Better 
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now  than  later.    Like  jrounelP— and  I  thank  yon  for 

preserving  the  idea  of  excellence  in  my  mind  in  all  its 
integrity — in  all — I  shaU  detain  you  but  a  moment— you 
are  not  impatient  t** 

"  No,''  said  Caroline,  in  a  tremulous  Toice ;  yet  for 
his  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  her  own  consistency, 
trying  to  suppress  emotion  which  she  thought  he  mignt 
misinterpret. 

*'Fear  not — ^I  shall  not  misinterpret — ^I  know  too 
well  what  love  is.  Speak'  freely  of  my  sentiments  to 
Lady  Jane  when  I  am  gone — ^her  friendship  deserves  it 
from  me." 

He  stopped  speaking.  *^  Stay,"  said  Caroline,  "  it 
may  give  your  noble  mind  some  ease  to  know  that  my 
heart  was  engaged  before  we  ever  met." 

He  was  silent.  It  was  the  silence  of  deep  feeling. 
They  came  vrithin  view  of  the  servant»-*he  walked 
quietly  to  the  carriage — assisted  her  into  it — ^pressed 
ner  mmd— and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Farewell— for 
over !" 

The  carriage-door  was  shut. 

"  Where  to,  my  lady  t"  said  the  footman. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Greenwich's,  or  home,  Caroline!" 

"  Oh !  home,  if  I  may  choose,"  said  Caroline. 

**  Home !"  said  Lady  Jane. 

And  the  moment  the  glass  was  up,  "  Carolinej  my 
dear,  tell  me  this  instant,  what  is  all  this  between  you 
and  Lord  William  1 — ^Is  it  as  I  hope  t — or,  is  it  as  I  fear! 
— speak." 

Caroline  could  not — she  was  in  tears. 

"  What  have  you  done  t    If  you  have  said  any  thing 
irrevocable,  and  without  consulting  me,  I  never,  never 
will  forgive  you,  Caroline.    Speak,  at  dl  events,  Caro 
line." 

Caroline  tried  to  obey  herlad3mhip. 

''  What  have  you  done  \    What  have  you  said !" 

*'  I  have  said  the  truth— I  have  done,  I  hope«  what 
I  ought,"  said  Caroline;  <'but  I  have  given  great 
pain—" 

Lady  Jane  now  perceiving  by  her  voice  that  she  was 
in  sorrow,  spoke  no  more  in  anger;  but,  checking  her- 
self, and  changing  her  tone,  said,  "  It  is  not  irreme- 
diable, my  dear.  Whatever  pain  you  may  famre  given, 
▼ou  know  the  power  to  give  pleasure  is  sttfl  in  your  own 
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Caroline  sighed-*^  Alas !  no  madam,  it  it  nof 

^  Why  80,  my  love !  He  will  not  leave  town  in  the 
morning  without  my  commands ;  and  I  am  at  your  com* 
mand.    A  note,  a  line,  a  word,  will  set  all  to  rights." 

^  But  that  word  I  cannot  say." 

"  Then  let  me  say  it  for  you.  Trust  your  delicacy  to 
me— I  will  be  dignity  itself.  Can  you  doubt  it  t  Believe 
me,  much  as  I  wish  to  see  you  what  and  where  you  ought 
to  be  in  soci^y,  I  would  not — ^there  it  is,  begging  Lady 
Frances  Arlington's  pardon,  that  Mrs.  Falconer  and  I 
differ  in  character  essentially,  and  de  fond  en  combh,  I 
would  never  yield  a  point  of  real  delicacy ;  I  would  not 
descend  a  thousandth  part  of  a  degree  from  proper  dig- 
nity, to  make  you — any  more  than  to  make  myself-^-a 
princess.  And  now,  without  reserve,  op»^n  your  heart, 
and  tell  me  what  you  wish  to  have  done  or  said." 

''  Nothing,  my  dear  Lady  ,rane." 

"  Nothing  1  my  dear  Caroline." 

*'  I  have  no  more  to  say— I  have  said  all  I  can  say." 

The  carriage  stopped  at  their  own  door. 

"  We  are  all  in  the  dark,"  said  Lady  Jane,  "  when  I 
have  ipore  light,  I  shell  be  able  better  to  teU  what  we 
are  about." 

"  Now  I  can  see  as  well  as  hear,"  continued  she,  as 
her  woman  met  her  with  lights.  "  Keppel,  you  may  go 
to  bed  ;  we  .shall  not  want  you  to-night." 

''  Now,  Caroline,  take  care :  remember  your  counte- 
nance is  open  to  me,  if  not  your  heart." 

"  Both,  both  are  open  to  you,  my  dear  friend  1"  cried 
Caroline.  ''  And  Lord  William,  who  said  you  deserved 
it  from  him,  desired  me  to  speak  as  freely  for  him  as  for 
myself." 

*<  He's  a  noble  creature !  There's  the  difference  be-, 
tween  reserve  of  character  and  reserve  of  manner*-^! 
always  said  so.    Go  on,  my  dear.". 

Caroline  related  every  thine  that  had  passed ;  and 
Lady  Jane,  when  she  had  finished,  said,  "  A  cou];^e  of 
children ! — But  a  couple  of  charnun^  children.  Now  I, 
that  have  t^ommon  sense,  must  set  it  all  to  rights,  and 
turn  no  prettily  into  yej." 

"  It  cannot  be  done,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Pardon  me,  solemn  fair  one,  it  can." 

** Pardon  me,  my  dear  Lady  Jane,  it  must  not  be  done." 

"  Children  should  not  say  mt<«^,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  m 
a  playAd  tone ;  fox  never  did  she  feel  in  more  dellghtM 
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spirits  than  this  moment,  when  all  her  hopes,  for  Caroline, 
as  she  thought,  were  realized ;  "  and  to  complete  '  the 
pleasing  history,^  no  obstacle  remained,"  she  said,  "  bat 
the  Chinese  mother-of-pearl  curtain  of  etiquette  to  be 
withdrawn,  bjr  adexterous  delicate  hand,  from  between 
Shuey-Ping-Sin  and  her  lover."  ^  Lady  Jane,  late  as  it 
was  at  night,  took  up  a  ^en  \S  write  a  note  to  Lord 
William. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  may  I  ask,  my  dear 
madam  V  cried  Caroline. 

"  My  dear  madam,  I  am  going  my  own  way — let  me 
alone." 

"  But  if  you  mean  to  write  for  me — ^"       '    - 

"  For  you !— not  at  all — ^for  myself.  I  be^  to  see  Lord 
William  in  the  morning,  to  trouble  him  with  my  com- 
mands." 

"  But  seriously,  my  dear  Lady  Jane,  do  not  give  him 
unnecessary  pain— for  my  mind  is  decided." 

"  So  every  young  lady  says — ^it  ds  a  ruled  case — ^for 
the  first  three  days."  Lady  Jane  wrote  on  as  fast  as  she 
could. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Jane,"  cried  Caroline,  stopping  her 
ladyship's  hand,  "I  am  in  earnest." 

"  So,  then,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  impatiently,  "  you  will 
not  trust  me — ^you  will  not  open  your  heart  to  me 
Caroline  V 

"I  do— I  have  trusted  you  entirely,  my  dear  friend. 
My  h^art  I  opened  to  you  long  ago." 

A  dead  pause — and  blank  consternation  in  Lady  Jane's 
countenance. 

'*But  surely  since  then  it  must  have  changed?" 

"  Not  in  the  least."  » 

"  But  it  will  change :  let  Lord  William  try  to  change 
it." 

Caroline  shook  her  head.    "  It  will  not — ^I  cannot." 

"  And  you  won't  do  this,  when  I  ask  it  as  a  favour  for 
my  friend,  my  particular  friend  1" 

^  Excuse  me,  dear,  kind  Lady  Jane :  I  know  you  wish 
oniy  my  happiness,  but  this  would  make  me  unhappy. 
It  is  the  only  thing  you  could  ask  with  which  I  would 
not  comply." 

"  Then  I'll  never  ask  any  thing  else  while  I  live  from 
you  Miss  Percy,"  cried  Lady  Jane,  rising  and  throwing 
her  pen  from  her.  "  You  are  resolved  to  throw  your 
happiness  from  you— do  so.    Wish  your  happiness  !^- 


Ks,  I  hare  Wished  it  anxionslv— ^ardently !  but  now  I 
ve  done :  you  are  determined  to  be  perverse  and  phi* 
losophical.    Good  night  to  you.'* 

Lady  Jane  snatched  up  her  candle,  and  in  baste  retired. 
Caroline,  sensible  that  all  her  ladyship's  anger  at  this 
moment  arose  from  warm  affection,  was  the  more  sorry 
to  have  occasioned  it,  and  to  feel  that  she  could  not,  by 
yielding^,  aUay  it  instantly.-^A  sleepless  night. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Keppel,  half-dressed  and  not 
half  awsd^e,  came,  with  her  ladyship's  love,  and  begged 
to  speak  a  word  to  Miss  Percy. 

''Xflwe/"  repeated  Caroline,  as  she  went  to  Lady 
Jane's  apartment :  "  how  kind  she  is  1" 

''  My  dear,  you  have  not  slept,  I  see — ^nor  I  neither ; 
but  I  am  sure  you  have  forgiven  my  hastiness ;"  said 
Lady  Jane,  raising  herself  on  her  pillow. 

Caroline  kissed  her  affectionately. 

*'  And  let  these  tears,  my  dearest  Caroline,"  continued 
Lady  Jane,  "  be  converted  into  tears  of  joy :  for  my 
sake-"-for  your  whole  family-<-for  your  own  sake,  my 
sweet  girl,  be  advised,  and  don't  throw  away  your  hap« 
pinese  -  for  life.  Here's  a  note  from  Lord  William — ^he 
waits  my  commands^that's  all.  Let  meoxdy  desire  to 
see  him.^' 

*'On  my  account?  I  cannot,"  said  Caroline — ^the 
tears  streaming  down  her  face,  though  she  spoke  calmly* 

'*  Then  it  is  your  pride  to  refuse  the  man  for  whom 
every  other  young  woman  is  sighing." 

*'  No,  believe  me  that  1  do  not  act  from  pride :  I  feel 
none — ^I  have  no  reason  to  feel  any." 

"  No  reason  to  feel  pride  I  Don't  you  know-— yes,  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  this  is  the  man  of  men-^the 
man  on  whom  every  mother's-<^every  daughter's  eye  is 
fixed— ^the  tot  unmarried  nobleman  now  m  England^^ 
the  prize  of  prizes.  The  most  excellent  man,  you  allow, 
and  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  agreeable." 

**  But  if  he  be  not  so  to  me  V  said  Caroline. 

"  That  can  only  be  because— <you  are  conscious  of  the 
cause,  Caroline—it  is  your  own  fault." 

"  And  therefore  I  said,  that  I  felt  I  had  no  reason  to 
be  proud,"  said  Caroline. 

"  Then  have  reason  to  be  proud !  conquer  this  weak* 
ness,  and  then  you  may  have  cause  to  be  proud.  You 
pique  yourself  on  being  reasonable :  is  it  reasonable  to 
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leave  your  affections  in  the  possession  of  a  man,  of 
whom,  in  all  human  probabiUty,  you  wHl  never  hear 
more  V 

"  Too  probable,"  said  Caroline. 

"  And  will  you,  you,  Caroline  Percy,  like  Lady  Ange- 
lica Headingham,  leave  your  heart  at  the  mercy  of  a 
foreign  adventurer  T* 

^*0h!  stop,  ma'am,"  cried  Caroline,  putting  her  hand 
before  Lady  Jane's  mouth :  "  dOnH  sav  that  word — any 
thing  else  I  could  bear.  Fut  if  you  knew  him,  educa- 
tion, character,  manners — ^no,  you  would  not  be  so 
unjust.'* 

'*  You  know  you  told  me  you  were  sensible  you  ought 
not  to  indulge  such  a  weakness,  Caroline  !'* 

"  I  did— I  am  sensible  of  it — oh !  you  see  I  am ;  and 
my  best — my  very  best  have  I  done  to  drive  him  from 
my  memory ;  and  never,  till  I  was  forced  to  make  this 
comparison,  did  I  recollect — did  I  feel — ^Weak,  1  maybe," 
said  Caroline,  changing  from  great  agitation  to  perfect 
decision ;  **  but  wicked  I  will  not  be ;  I  will  never  marry 
one  man  and  love  another.  My  own  happiness  if  I 
sacrifice,  mine  be  the  consequence ;  but  1  will  never 
injure  the  happiness  of  another.  Do  not,  madam,  keep 
that  noble  heart,  this  excellent  Lord  William,  in  sus- 
pense— ^What  are  your  commands  V 

**  My  commands !"  cried  Lady  Jane,  raising  het  voice, 
trembling  with  anger.  **  Then  this  is  your  gratitude — 
this  your  generosity !" 

"  I  cannot  be  generous — ^I  must  be  just.  I  have  con- 
cealed nothing  from  Lord  William — ^he  knows  that  |ny 
heart  was  engaged  before  we  met." 

*'  And  this  y6ur  affection  for  all  your  friends — all  who 
wish  for  your  happiness  ?  You  would  sacrifice  nothing 
— ^nothing— no,  not  the  slightest  fancy,  disgraceful  fancy 
of  your  ovm,  to  please  them,  when  you  know  how 
ardently  too  they  wish  to  see  you  happily  married." 
^  '*  To  marry  to  please  others,  against  my  own  inclina- 
tion, against  my  own  conscience,  must  be  weakness 
indeed---self-dec^tion ;  for  if  my  friends  wish  my  hap- 
piness, and  I  make  mjrself  miseraole,  how  can  that  please 
them !  Any  sacrifice  I  could  make,  except  that  of  prin- 
ciple, I  would ;  but  that  I  never  will  make,  nor  will  my 
friends,  nor  do  they,  desire  it"— Forgive  me,  dear  Lady 
Jane." 
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*^  I  never  will  forgive  you,"  interrupted  Lady  Jane, 
^  Ring  I — ^yes,  ring  the  beU — and  when  rung,  never  ex- 
pect my  forgiveness." 
It  must  be  done,  thought  Caroline,  sooner  or  later. 
'^  My  compliments,  Keppel,  to  Lord  William,"  said 
Lady  Jane ;' "  I  have  no  commands  to  trouble  him  With. 
Stay,  I  must  find  something— that  parcel  for  Mrs.  Bag- 
got,  Tunbridge — I  must  write^— 1  cannot  write." 

With  great  difficulty,  in  the  agitation  of  her  mind  and 
hand,  Lidy  Jane  wrote  a  few  lines,  and  holding  the  note 
up,  looked  at  Caroline — ^a  last  appeal — ^in  vain. 

"  Take  it,  Keppel — I'm  sorry  Lord  William's  servant 
has  been  kept  waiting,"  cried  her  ladyship,  and  suddenly 
closed  the  curtain.    Caroline  retired  softly,  hoping  that 
Lady  Jane  might  sleep,  and  sleep  off  her  anger ;  but  no 
— ^the  morning  passed — ^the  day  passed — and  the  sun 
went  down  upon  her  wrath.    At  night  she  would  not, 
she  could  not,  go  out  anywhere.    Caroline  alone  with 
her,  endured  a  terrible  tdte-ii-tdte.    Lady  Jane  never 
spoke.  Caroline  tried  all  she  could,  by  affectionate  kind- 
ness of  look  and  voice,  and  by  contrite  gentleness,  to 
sooth  her  perturbed  spirit..    Lady  Jane's  ang^r  admitted 
of  no  alleviation :    her  disappomtment  increased  the 
more  she  reflected,  and  the  more  she  thought  of  what 
others  would  think,  if  they  could  know  it.    And  that 
they  did  not  know,  might  never  know  it  (for  Lady  Jane 
was  too  honourable  to  betray  Lord  William'9  secret) 
was  an  additional  mortification.    It  was  not  till  after 
ninety-six  hours  that  Caroline  perceived  in  her  ladyship 
any  change  for  the  better.    The  first  favourable  symp- 
tom was  her  giving  vent  to  her  natural  feelings  in  the 
following   br(Hcen  sentences:    "After  all  my  pains t 
When  I  was  just  thinking  of  writing  to  your  father—* 
when  I  might  have  carried  yoii  home  in  triumph.  Lady 
William !    A  duke  in  all  human  probability — ^a  duchess 
—absolutely  a  duchess  you  might  have  been !    And  such 
a  well-informed — such  an  amiable  man  I-^very  thing 
your  own  family  could  have  wished.    And  Rosamond  f 
— ^Ah !  poor  Rosamond—- Rosamond,  you  little  know ! — 
And  nobody  will  ever  know— no  creature  wiU  ever  be 
a  bit  the  wiser.    If  you  would  have  let  him  even  come 
to  a  declaration — ^properly,  decently  to  a  declaration^ 
let  him  attend  you  in  public  once  or  twice,  your  declared 
admirer — what  harm  could  it  possibly  have  done  him, 
you,  or  anybody  1    Then  there  would  have  been  some 
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credit,  at  leasts-end  some  comfort  to  me.  But  now,  at 
the  eiid  of  the  campaign,  just  where  we  were  before ! 
The  season  over,  under  Lady  Jane  Granville's  ehape- 
ranaget  the  beautiful  Miss  Caroline  Percy  has  received 
one  proposal  and  a  quarter  I  No,  while  1  lire,  I  wiH 
never  forgive  it." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI, 

No  less  an  event  than  Alfred's  marriage,  no  event 
calling  less  imperatively  upon  her  feelings,  could  have, 
recovered  Lady  Janets  sympathy  for  Caroline.*  But 
Alfred  Percy,  who  had  been  the  restorer  of  her  fortune, 
her  friend  in  adversity,  what  pain  it  would  give  him  to 
find  her,  at  the  moment  when  he  might  expect  her  con- 
gratulations, quarrelling  with  his  sister-— that  sister,  too, 
who  had  left  her  home  where  she  was  so  happy,  and 
Hungerford  Castle  where  she  was  adored,  on  purpose 
to  tend  Lady  Jane  in  sickness  and  obscurity ! 

Without  being  put  exactly  into  these  words,  or,  per- 
haps, into  any  words,  thoughts  such  as  these,  with  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  and  affection,  revived  for  Caroline  in 
Lady  Jane's  mind  the  moment  she  heard  of  Alfred's 
intended  marriiaige. 

"Good  young  man !— Excellent  friend! — ^Well,  tell 
me  all  about  it,  my  dear?^ 

It  was  the  first  time  that  her  ladyship  had  said  my  dear 
to  Caroline  since  the  day  of  the  fatal  refusal. 

Caroline  was  touched  by  this  word  of  reconciliation ; 
and  the  tears  it  -brought  into  her  eyes  completely 
overcame  Lady  Jane,  who  hastily  wiped  her  own. 

"  So,  my  dear  Caroline — ^where  were  we  ?  Tell  me 
about  your  brother's  marriage — when  is  it  to  be !  How 
has  it  been  brought  about  %  The  last  I  heard  of  the 
Leicesters  was  the  good  dean's  death— >I  remember  pity- 
ing them  very  much.  Were  they  not  left  in  straitened 
circumstancbs,  too  I  Will  Alfred  have  any  fortune  with 
Miss  Leicester?  Tell  me  every  thing-^-read  me  his 
letters." 

To  go  back  to  Dr.  Leicester's  death.  For  some 
liOBths  his  piafeniients  were  k^  m  abeyancei    Many 
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were  named,  or  thoaght  of,  as  likely  to  succeed  1 
The  deanery  was  in  the  g^ft  of  the  crown,  stnd  as  it  \ 
imagined  that  the  vicarage  was  also  at  the  disposal 
government,  applications  had  poured  in  on  all  sides, 
friends  and  friends'  friends,  to  the  remotest  link  of  I 
supporters  of  ministry.  But — to  use  their  oinrn  elegi 
phrase — the  hands  of  government  were  tied. 

It  seems  that  in  consequence  of  some  parliamenUJ 
interest,  formerly  given  opportunely,  and  in  considei 
tion  of  certain  arrangements  in  his  diocess,  to  sei 
persons  whom  ministers  were  obliged  to  obligee,  a  proi 
ise  had  long  ago  been  given  to  Bishop  Clay  that  li 
recommendation  to  the  deanery  should  be  accepted  ( 
the  next  vacancy.  The  bishop,  who  had  promised  \l 
living  to  his  sister's  husband,  now  presented  it  to  Ml 
Buckhurst  Falconer,  with  the  important  addition  of  Di 
Leicester's  deanery. 

To  become  a  dean  was  once  the  height  of  Buckhurst) 
ambition,  that  for  which  in  a  moment  of  elation  111 
prayed,  scarcely  hoping  that  his  wishes  would  ever  be 
fulnlled :  yet  now  that  his  wish  was  accomplished,  ani 
that  he  had  aUained  this  height  of  his  ambition,  was  be 
happvt    No! — far  from  it;  farther  than  ever.    Uo« 
could  he  be  happy— dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  ao^ 
detesting  his  wifel    In  the  very  act  of  seUing  himself 
to  this  Mdam^  he  abhorred  his  own  meanness ;  but  he 
did  not  know  how  much  reason  he  should  have  to  repent 
till  the  deed  was  done.    It  was  done  in  a  hnrry,  with  all 
the  precipitation  of  a  man  who  hates  himself  for  what 
he  feels  rorced  to  do.    Unused  to  bargain  and  Bale  in 
any  way,  in  marriage  never  having  thought  of  it  before, 
Buckhurst  did  not  take  all  precautions  necessary  to 
make  his  sacrifice  answer  his  own  purpose.    He  could 
not  conceive  the  avaricious  temper,  and  habits  of  his 
lady,  till  he  was  hers  past  redemption.    Whatever  ac- 
cession of  income  he  obtained  from  bis  marriage  he 
lived  up  to ;  immediately,  his  establishment,  his  expenses 
surpassed  his  revenue.    His  wife  would  not  pay  or  ad-. 
vance  a  shilling  beyond  her  stipulated  quota  to  their 
domestic  expenses.    He  could  not  bear  the  parsimouious 
manner  in  which  she  would  have  had  him  live,  or  the 
shabby  style  in  which  she  received  his  fHends.    He  ivas 
more  profuse  in  proportion  as  she  was  more  niggardlv; 
and  while  she  scolded  and  grudged  every  penny  she 
jPlid,  he  ran  in  debt  magpMimously  for  hnndifecte*  Wh«a 
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0  sDcceedl  ii  vin^  and  the  deanery  came  into  his  poaieaaiott»  the 
n,  and  ^kond  year's  fhiits  had  been  eaten  beforehand.  Money 
the  MJ^^^^  have,  and  money  his  wife  would  not  give— but 
ID  all  s^^fi^eus  agent  suggested  to  him  a  plan  for  raising  it, 
zstMi  demanding  a  considerable  sum  from  the  executors 
If  owDtt^he  late  Dr.  Leicester,  for  what  is  called  diiapidation* 
g^  be  parsonage-house  seemed  to  be  in  good  repair;  bnt 
p2f]J3joi^make  out  charges  of  dilapidation  was' not  difficuH  to 
m  cooj^^®  ^^^  understood  the  business — ^and  fifteen  hundred 
g3g  toi^nds  was  the  charge  presently  made  out  against  the 
,jjM  sjlecutors  of  the  late  incumbent.  It  was  invidious,  it 
!ia7  \m^'^  odious  for  the  new  vicar,  in  the  face  of  his  parish- 
accept#^^^^'  ^^  ^^  those  who  loved  and  respected  his  prede* 
^Q,j^^08sor,  to  begin  by  making  such  a  demand-^-especialiy 
eiii^^  it  was  well  known  that  the  late  dean  had  not  saved 
itioQOi'^y  ^^  ^^®  income  of  his  preferment,  but  had  disposed 

>f  it  among  his  parishioners  as  a  steward  for  the  poor. 

jQ^gie  had  left  his  family  in  narrow  circumstances.    They 

jgljjlrere  proud  of  his  virtues,  and  not  ashamed  of  the  con- 

/d  effl^<l^^"^^^*    ^^^^  dignity  and  ease  they  retrenched 

shed  t^^^^  expenses ;  and  after  having  jived  as  became  the 

Q  family  of  a  dij^nitary  of  the  church,  on  quitting  the  par« 

'  linage,  the  widow  and  her  niece  retired  to  a  small  hah- 

\^M  (itation  suited  to  their  altered  circumstances,  and  lived 

Lj^ with  respectable  and  respected  economy.    The  charge 

,  ^n  brought  against  them  by  the  new  dean  was  an  unex* 

)  reps  pected  blow.    It  was  an  extortion  to  which  Mrs.  Leices^ 

j^^,  ter  would  not  .submit— could  not  without  injury  to  her 

^  ,^  niece,  from  whose  fortune  the  sum  claimed,  if  yielded, 

g|gi  must  be  deducted. 

L^^  Alfred  Percy,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  distress, 
^lg  from  the  time  of  good  Dr.  Leicester's  death,  had  been 
^j^  Hssiduous  in  his  attentions  to  Mrs.  Leicester ;  and  t^y 
fj^  the  most  affectionate  letters,  and,  whenever  he  could 
^.  get  away  from  London,  by  his  visits  to  her  and  to  his 
^  Sophia,  had  proved  the  warmth  and  constancy  of  his 
es  attachment.  Some  months  had  now  passed— he  urged 
(],  his  ,snit,  and  besought  Sophia  nojonger  to  delay  his 
,jf  happiness.  Mrs.  Leicester  wished  that  her  niece  should 
'^  now  give  herself  a  protector  and  friend,  who  might  con* 
je  sole  hsr  for  the  uncle  she  had  lost.  It  was  at  this  period 
y       the  dilapidation  charge  was  made.    Mrs.  Leicester  laid 

1  the  whole  statement  before  Alfred,  declaring  that  for 
(  his  sake,  as  well  as  for  her  niece's,  she  was^resolute  to 
I       defend  herself  agunst  ujustice.    Alfted  eeuld  soi^icdr^ 
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btingr  himself  to  beliisve  that  Buckhurst  Falconer 'bad 
acted  in  the  manner  represented,  with  a  rapacity,  harah- 
nesa,  and  craelty  so  opposite  to  his  natural  disposition. 
Faults  Alfred  well  knew  that  Buckhurst  had ;  but  they 
were  all,  he  thought,  of  quite  a  different  sort  from  those 
of  which  he  now  stpod  accused.  What  was  to  be  done  1 
Alfred  was  extremely  averse  from  going  to  law  with  a 
man  who  was  his  relation,  for  whom  he  had  early  felt, 
and  still  retained,  a  considerable  regard :  yet  he  could 
not  stand  by  and  see  the  woman  he  loved  defrauded  pf 
nearly  half  the  small  fortune  she  possessed.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  employed  as  a  professional  man,  and 
called  upon  to  act.  He  determined,  however,  before  he 
should,  as  a  last  resource,  expose  the  truth,  and  maintain 
the  right  in  a  court  of  justice,  previously  to  try  every 
means  of  conciliation  in  his  power.  To  all  his  letters 
the  new  dean  answered  evasively  and  unsatisfactorily, 
by  referring  him  to  his  attorney,  into  whose  hands  be 
said  he  had  put  the  business,  and  he  knew  and  wished 
'  to  hear  nothing  more  about  it.  The  attorney,  Solicitor 
Sharpe,  was  impracticable — Alfred  resolvea  to  see  the 
dean  himself;  and  this,  after  muchdiificulty^  he  at  lenjKth 
effected.  He  found  the  dean  and  his  lady  t^te-a-tete. 
Their  raised  voices  suddenly  stopped  short  as  he  entered. 
The  dean  gave  an  angry  look  at  his  servant  as  Alfred 
came  into  the  room. 

*^  Your  servants,"  said  Alfred, "  told  me  that  you  were 
not  at  home,  but  I  told  them  that  I  knew  the  dean  would 
be  at  home  to  an  old  friend.*' 

"  You  are  very  good — (said  Buckhurst) — you  do  me  a 
great  deal  of  honour,"  said  the  dean. 

Two  different  manners  appeared  in  the  same  person: 
one  natural— belonging  to  his  former,  the  other  assumed, 

E romper,  as  he  thought,  for  his  present  aelf,  or  rather  for 
is  present  situation. 

"  Won't  you  be  seated  1  I  hope  all  our  friends — '* 
Mrs.  Buckhurst,  or,  as  she  was  called,  Mrs.  Dean  Fal- 
coner, made  divers  motions  with  a  very  ugly  chin,  and 
stood  as  if  she  thought  there  ought  to  be  an  introduction. 
The  dean  knew  it,  but  being  ashamed  to  introduce  her, 
determined  against  it.  Alfred  stood  in  suspense,  wait- 
ing their  mutual  pleasure. 
'  ^  Won't  you  sit  down,  sir  1"  repeated  the  dean.    . 

Down  plumped  Mrs.  Falconer  directly,  and  taking  oat 
her  apectacles,  ae  if  to  shame  her  husband,  by  heighten- 
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isag  the  contrast  of  youth  and  age,  deliberately  put  them 
on ;  then  drawing  her  table  n;earery  settled  herself  to 
her  work. 

Alfred,  who  saw  it  to  be  necessary,  determined  to 
nse  his  best  address  to  conciliate  the  lady. 

**  Mr.  Dean,  you  have  never  yet  done  me  the  honour 
to  introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Falconer."  / 

'*  I  thought — I  thought  we  had  met  before — since — 
Mrs.  Falconer,  Mr.  Alfred  Percy." 

The  lady  took  off  her  spectacles,  smiled,  and  adjusted 
herself,  evidently  with  an  intention  to  be  more  agree- 
able. Alfred  sat  down  by  her  work-table,  directed  his 
conversation  to  her,  and  soon  talked,  or  rawer  induced 
her  to  talk  herself  into  fine  humour.  Presently  she 
retired  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  "  hoped  Mr.  Alfred  Percy 
had  no  intention  of  running  away— ^fAe  had  a  well-aired 
bed  to  offer  him." 

The  dean,  though  he  cordially  hated  his  lady,  was 
glad,  for  ids  own  sake,  to  be  reheved  from  her  fits  of 
crossness ;  and  was  pleased  by  Alfred's  paying  attention 
to  her,  as  this  was  a  sort  of  respect  to  himself,  and 
what  he  seldom  met  with  from  those  young  men  who 
had  been  his  companions  before  his  marriage — tkey 
usually  treated  his  lady  with  a  neglect  or  ridicule  which 
reflected  certainly  upon  her  husband. 

Alfred  never  yet  had  touched  upon  his  business,  and 
Buckhurst  began  to  think  this  was  merely  a  friendly 
visit.  Upon  Alfred's  observing  some  alteration  which 
had  been  lately  made  in  the  room  in  which  they  were 
sitting,  the  dean  took  him  to  see  other  improvements  in 
the  house ;  in  pointing  out  these  and  aU  the  conveniences 
and  elegancies  about  the  parsonage,  Buckhurst  totally 
forgot  the  dilapidation  suit ;  and  every  thing  he  showed 
and  said  tended  unawares  to  prove  that  the  house  was 
in  the  most  perfect  repair  an(f  best  condition  possible. 
Gradually,  whatever  solemnity  and  beneficed  pomp  there 
had  at  first  appeared  in  the  dean's  manner  wore  off,  or 
was  laid  aside ;  and,  except  his  being  somewhat  mora 
corpulent  and  rubicund  than  in  early  years,  he  ap- 
peared like  the  original  Buckhurst.  His  gayety  of 
heart,  mdeed,  was  gone,  but  some  sparkles  <^  his  former 
spirits  remained. 

**  Here,"  said  he,  showing  Alfred  into  his  study,  **  here, 
as  our  good  friend  Mr.  Blank  said,  when  he  showed  ua 
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his  study,  *  JJere  is  where  I  read  all  day  long— quite  mug 
-—and  nobody's  a  bit  the  wiser  for  it'  " 

The  dean  seated  himself  in  his  comfortable  arm-chair. 

<«  Try  that  chair,  Alfred,  excellent  for  sleeping  in  at 
one's  ease. 

*  To  rMt  tlie  eiuhion  and  ■oft  dewi  Invite.*  * 

"  AhT'  said  Alfred,  ''often  have  I  sat  in  this  room 
with  my  excellent  friend  Dr.  Leicester  !'* 

The  new  dean's  countenance  suddenly  changed ;  but 
endeavouring  to  pass  it  off  with  a  jest,  he  said,  "  Ay, 
poor  good  om  Leicester,  he  sleeps  for  ever — that's  one 
comfort — ^to  me — ^if  not  to  you."  But  perceiving  that 
Alfred  continued  to  look  serious,  the  dean  added  some 
more  proper  reflections  in  a  tone  of  ecclesiastical  senti- 
ment, and  with  a  sigh  of  decorum — then  rOse,  for  he 
smelt  that  the  dilapidation  suit  was  coming.. 

'<  Would  not  you  like,  Mr.  Percy,  to  wash  your  hands 
before  dinner  1" 

'*  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Dean,  I  must  detain  you  a  moment 
to  speak  to  you  on  business/' 

Black  asr  Erebus  grew  the  face  of  the  dean — ^he  had 
no  resource  but  to  listen,  for  he  knew  it  would  come 
after  dinner,  if  it  did  not  come  now ;  and  it  was  as  well 
to  have  it  alone  in  the  study,  where  nobody  might  be  a 
bit  the  wiser. 

When  Alfred  had  stated  the  whole  of  what  he  had  to 
say,  which  he  did  in  as  few  and  strong  words  as  possi- 
ble, appealiAg  to  the  justice  and  feelings  of  Bucknu]:st, 
—40  the  fears  which  the  dean  must  have  of  being  ex- 
posed, and  ultimately  defeated  in  a  court  of  justice, — 
*'Mrs.  Leicester,"  concluded  he,  "is  deterjoiined  to 
maintain  the  suit,  ^nd  has  employed  me  to  carry  it  on 
for  her." 

^  I  should  very  little  have  expected,"  said  the  dean, 
^  that  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  would  have  been  employed  in 
such  a  way  against  me." 

"  Still  less  should  I  have  expected  that  I  could  be 
called  upon  in  such  a  way  against  you,"  replied  Alfred. 
**  No  one  can  feel  it  more  than  I  do.  The  object  of 
my  present  visit  is  to  try  whether  some  accommodation 
may  not  be  made,  which  will  relieve  us  both  from  the 
necessity  of  going  to  law,  and  may  prevent  me  from 
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Mng  driyen  to  the  petfonnanee  of  this'  most  pahiftil 
professional  duty." 

'^Dnty!  pvofessional  dutyP'  repeated  Backhurst : 
''as  if  I  did  not  understand  all  those  doak-^uxtrds^  and 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  put  them  on  and  ofiT  at  jdea- 
sure!'' 

''  To  some  it  may  be»  but  liot  to  me,"  said  Alfred, 
calmly. 

Anger  started  into  Buckhurst*s  countenance ;  bat  con- 
scious how  inefficacious  it  would  be,  and  bow  com- 
pletely he  had  laid  himself  open,  the  dean  answered, 
''You  are  the  .best  judge,  sir.  But  I  trust— though  I 
don't  pretend  to  understand  the  honour  of  lawyers— I 
trust,  as  a  gentleman,  you  will  not  take  advantage  against 
me  in  this  suit,  of  any  thing  my  openness  has  uiown 
you  about  the  parsonage." 

"  You  trust  rightly,  Mr.  Dean,"  replied  Alfred,  in  Us 
turn,  with  a  look,  not  of  anger,  but  of  proud  indignation ; 
*'you  trust  rightly,  Mr.  Dean,  and  as  I  should  have  ex- 
pected that  one  who  has  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
me  so  well  ought  to  trust." 

"  That's  a  clear  answer,"  said  Buckhurst.  "  But  how 
could  I  tein — so  mxiC^x  jockeying  goes  on  in  every  pro- 
fession*—how  could  I  tell  that  a  lawyer  would  be  more 
conscientious  than  another  man  ?  But  now  you  assure 
me  of  it — ^I  tafke  it  upon  your  word,  and  believe  it  in 
your  case.  About  the  accommodation-«-accomiii0<la/um 
means  money,  does  not  it  ? — frankly,  I  have  not  a  shil- 
ling. But  Mrs.  Falconer  is  all  accommodation.  Try 
what  you  can  do  with  her — ^and  by  the  way  you  began, 
I  should  hope  you  would  do,  a  great  deal,"  added  he, 
laughing. 

Alfred  would  not  undertake  to  speak  to  his  lady, 
unless  the  dean  would  in  the  first  instance  make  some 
sacrifice.  He  represented  that  he  was  not  askinr  for 
money,  but  for  a  relinquishment  of  a  claim,  which  he 
apprehended  not  to  be  justly  due :  "  And  the  only  use  I 
snaU  ever  make  of  what  you  have  shown  me  here  is  to 
press  upon  your  feelings,  as  I  do  at  this  moment,  the 
convictioh  of  the  injustice  of  that  claim,  which  I  am 
persuaded  your  lawyers  only  instigated,  and  that  you 
will  abandon." 

Buckhurst  begged  him  not  to  be  persuaded  of  any 
such  thing.  The  instigation  of  an  attorney,  he,  laughing, 
said,  was  jiot  in  law  coimted  the  instigation  of  the 
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devU^at  law  no  man  talked  of  feelings.    In  matters  of 

Sroperty  Jud^s  did  not  understand  them,  whatever 
(|ure  they  might  make  with  a  jury  in  criminal  caaes— 
with  an  eloquent  advocate's  hand  on  his  breast 

Alfred  let  Buckhurst  go  on  with  his  vain  wit  and  gaj 
rhetoric  till  he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  knowing  thsdt 
he  was  hiding  consciousness  of  unhandsome  conduct. 
Sticking  firmly  to  his  point,  Alfred  showed  that  his 
dient,  though  gentle,  was  resolved,  and  that,  without 
Buckhurst  yielded,  law  must  take  its  course— -that 
though  he  should  never  give  any  hint,  the  premises 
must,  be  inspected,  and  disgrace  and  defeat  most 
follow. 

Forced  to  be  serious,  fretted  and  hurried,  for  the 
half-hour  bell  before  dinner  had  now  rung,  and  the 
dean^s  stomach  began  to  know  canonical  hours,  he  ex- 
claimed, "The  upshot  of  the  whole  business  is,  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Percy  is  in  love,  I  understand,  with  Miss 
Sophia  Leicester,  and  this  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  pushes  me  to  the  bare  waU  to  relinquish, 
is  eventually,  as  part  of  her  fortune,  to  become  his. 
Would  it  not  have  been  as  fair  to  have  stated  this  at 
once  V' 

«  No— -because  it  would  not  have  been  the  trutii." 

"No! — You  wonH  deny  that  you  are  in  love  with 
Miss  Leicester  1" 

"  I  am  as  much  in  love  as  man  can  be  with  Miss  Lei- 
cester ;  but  her  fortune  is  nothing  to  me,  for  I  e^all 
never  touch  it." 

"  Never  touch  it !  Does  the  aunt— the  widow— the 
canning  widow,  refuse  consent  t" 

"  Far  from  it :  the  aunt  is  all  the  aunt  of  Miss  Lei- 
cester should  be— all  the  widow  of  Dr.  Leicester  ought 
to  be.  But  her  circumstances  are  not  what  they  ought 
to  be ;  and  by  the  liberality  of  a  friend,,  who  lends  me 
a  house  rent  free,  and  by  the  {^sources  of  my  profes- 
sion, I  am  better  able  than  Mrs.  Leicester  is  to  spare 
fifteen  hundred  pounds ;  therefore,  in  the  recovery  of 
this  money  I  have  no  personal  interest  at  present.  I 
shall  never  receive  it  from  her." 

"  Noble !  noble !-— just  what  I  could  have  done  myself 
—once !    What  a  contrast !" 

Buckhurst  laid  his  head  down  upon  his  arms  fiat  on 
the  table,  and  remained  for  some  moments  silentr-^then 
starting  upright,  "  rn  nsver  claim  a  penny  from  hei^- 
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ni  pve  it  all  np  to  you!    I  will,  if  I  sell  my  band  for  it, 
by  Jove  !** 

'  **Oh\  what  haa  your  father  to  answer  for,  who  forced 
you  into  the  church !"  thou^t  Alfred. 

**  My  dear  Buckhurst,''  said  he,  **  my  dear  dean—" 

**  Call  me  Backhurst,  if  you  love  me.'* 

**  I  do  love  you,  it  is  impossible  to  help  it,  in  spite 
of—" 

**  All  my  faults*— say  it  out-*say  it  out— in  spite  of 
yonr  conscience,'*  added  Buckhurst,  trying  to  laugh. 

*'  Not  in  spite  of  my  conscience,  but  in  favour  of 

Svrs,"  said  Alfred ;  **  against  whose  better  dictates  you 
re  been  compelled  all  your  life  to  act." 
^'  1  have  so,  but  that's  over.  What  remains  to  be  done 
at  present!  I  am  in  real  distress  .for  ^ve  hundred 
pounds.  Apropos  to  your  being  engaged  in  this  dilapi* 
dation  suit,  you  can  speak  to  Mrs.  Falconer  about  it. 
Tell  her  I  have,  given  up  the  thing,  and  see  what  she 
will  do." 

Alfred  promised  he  would  speak  to  Mrs.  Falconer. 
*'  And,  Alfred,  when  you  see  your  sister  Caroline,  tell 
her  that  I  am  not  in  one  sense  such  a  wretch— quite,  as 
she  thinks  me.  But  tell  her  that  I  am  yet  a  greater 
wretch— -infinitely  more  miserable  than  she,  I  hope,  can 
conceive— beyond  redemption — beyond  endurance  mis- 
erable«"  He  turned  away  hastily  m  an  agony  of  mind. 
Alfred  shut  the  door  and  escaped,  scarcely  aole  to  bear 
his  own  emotion. 

When  they  met  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Dean  Falconer  was 
an  altered  person — ^her  unseemly  morning  costume  and 
well-worn  shawl  being  cast  aside,  she  appeared  in 
bloom-coloured  gossamer  gauze  and  primrose  ribands, 
a  would-be  young  lady.  Nothing  of  that  curmudgeon 
look,  or  old  fairy  cast  of  face  and  figure,  to  which  he 
lad  that  morning  been  introduced,  but  in  their  place 
smiles,  and  all  Uie  false  brilliancy  Which  rouge  can 
give  to  the  eyes,  protdaimed  a  determination  to  be 
charming. 

The  dean  was  silent,  and  scarcely  ate  any  thing; 
though  the  dinner  was  excellent,  for  his  lady  was  skilled 
in  the  culinary  department,  and  in  favour  of  Alfred  had 
made  a  more  hospitable  display  than  she  usually  con- 
descended to  make  for  her  husband's  friends.  There 
were  no  other  guests,  except  a  young  lady,  companion 
to  Mrs.  Falconer.    Alfred  was  as  agreeable  and  enter* 
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taining  as  cireumstances  permitted ;  and  Mrs.  Buckhurst 
Falconer,  as  soon  as  she  got  out  of  the  dining-room, 
even  before  she  reached  the  drawing-room,  pronounced 
him  to  be  a  most  polite  and  aecomplished  young  man, 
very  different  indeed  from  the  common  run,  or  the 
usnal  style,  of  Mr.  Dean  Falconer's  dashing  bachelor 
beaux,  who  in  her  opinion  were  little  better  than  brute 
bears. 

At  coffee,  when  the  gentlemen  joined  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room,  as  Alfred  was  standing  beside  Mrs. 
Falconer,  meditating  how  and  when  to  speak  of  the 
object  of  his  visit,  she  cleared  the  ground  by  choosing 
the  topic  of  conversation,  which  at  last  fairly  drove 
her  husband  out  of  the  room.  She  judiciously,  mali- 
ciously, or  accidentally,  began  to  talk  of  the  proposal 
which  she  had  heard  a  near  relation  of  hers  had  not 
long  since  made  to  a^iear  relation  of  Mr.  Alfred  Percy's 
—Mr.  Clay,  of  Clay-hall,  her  nephew,  had  proposed  for 
Mr.  Alfred's  sister.  Miss  Caroline  Percy.  She  was 
really  sorry  the  match  was  not  to  take  place,  for  she 
lubd  heard  a  very  high  character  of  the  young  lady  in 
evenr  way,  and  her  nephew  was  rich  enough  to  do  with- 
out K>rtune-rnot  but  what  that  would  be  very  accept* 
able  to  all  men— -especially  young  men,  who  are  now 
mostly  all  for  mon^y  instead  of  aU  for  love — except  in 
the  case  of  very  first-rate  extraordinary  beauty,  which 
therefore  making  a  woman  a  prey  just  as  much  one  way  as 
the  other,  might  be  deemed  a  misfortune  as  great,  though 
hardly  qmte^  Mrs.  Buckhurst  said,  as  she  had  found  a 
great  fortune  in  her  own  particular  case.  The  involu- 
tion of  meaning  in  these  sentences  rendering  it  not 
easy  to  be  comprehended,  the  dean  stood  it  pretty  well, 
only  stirring  his  coffee,  and  observing  that  it  was  cold ; 
but  when  Ins  lady  went  on  to  a  string  of  interrogatories 
about  Miss  Caroline  Percy— on  the  colour  of  her  eyes 
and  hair — size  of  her  mouth  and  nose — ^requiring,  ia 
short,  a  complete  full-length  portrait  of  the  young  lady, 
poor  Buckhurst  set  down  his  cup,  and  pleading  b^iness 
m  his  study,  left  the  field  open  to  Alfred. 

*'  Near-^sighted  glasses.  Do  you  never  use  them, 
Mr.  Percy  r'  said  Mrs.  Dean  Falconer,  as  she  thought 
Alfred's  eyes  fixed  upon  her  spectacles,  which  lay  on 
the  table. 

,  No-iie  never  used  them,  he  thanked  her :  he  was 
Htber  far-sifl^ited  than  short-sighted.    She  interoaUy 
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commended  his  politeness  in  not  takings  them  np  to 
verify  her  assertion,  and  put  them  into  her  pocket  to 
avoid  all  future  danger. 

He  saw  it  was  a  favourable  moment,  9nd  entered  al 
once  into  his  business-— beginning  by  observing*  that  the 
dean  was  mucu  out  of  spirits.  The  moment  money 
was  touched  upon,  the  curmudgeon  look  returned  upon 
the  lady ;  and  for  some  time  Alfred  had  great  difficulty 
in  making  himself  heard :  she,  poured  forth  such  com* 
plaints  against  the  extravagance  of  the  dean,  with  lists 
of  the  debts  she  had  paid,  the  sums  she  had  given,  and 
the  vow  she  had  made  never  to  go  beyond  the  weekly 
allowance  she  had  at  the  last  settlement  agreed  to  give 
her  husband; 

Alfi*ed  pleaded  strongly  the  expense  of  law,  and  the 
certainty,  in  his  opinion,  of  ultimate  defeat,  with  the 
being  obliged  to  pay  all  the  costs,  which  would  fall  upon 
th6  dean.  The  dean  was  willing  to  withdraw  his  claim 
— ^he  had  promised  to  do  so,  in  the  most  handsome 
manner ;  and  therefore,  Alfred  sai<l,  he  felt  particularly 
anxious  that  he  should  not  be  distressed  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  a  sum  for  which  he  knew  Mr.  Falconer  was 
immediately  pressed.  He  appealed  to  Mrs.  Falcon-* 
er*8  generosity.  He  had  been  desired  bv  the  dean  to 
speak  to  her  on  the*  subject,  otherwise  he  should  not 
have  presumed — ^and  it  was  as  a  professional  man,  and 
a  near  relation,  that  he  now  took  the  liberty :  this  was 
the  first  transaction  he  had  ever  had  with  her,  and  he 
hoped  he  should  leave  the  vicarage  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  her  generosity,  and  enabled  to  do  her  justice 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  know  her. 

That  was  very  little  to  her,  she  bluntly  said, — she 
acted  only  up  to  her  own  notions,— >she  lived  only  for 
herself. 

^'And  for  her  husband."  Love,  Alfred  Percy  said* 
he  was  assured,  was  superior-to  money  in  her  opinion. 
''And  after  all,  my  dear  madam,  yoit  set  me  the 
example  of  frankness,  and  permit  me  to  speak  to  you 
without  reserve.  What  can  you,  who  have  no  reason, 
you  say,  to  be  pleased  with  either  of  your  nephews, 
do  better  with  your  money  than  spend  't  while  you 
Hve,  and  for  yourself,  in  securing  happiness  in  the 
gratitude  and  affection  of  a  husband,  who,  generous 
Himself,  will  be  peculiarly  touched  and  attached  W 
generosity  t" 
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The  words  hve,  generontyt  generous^  sounded  upon 
the  lady's  ear,  and  she'  was  unwillihg  to  lose  that  high 
opinion  which  she  imagined  Alfred  entertained  of  her 
sentiments  and  character.  Besides,  she  was  conscious 
that  he  was  in  fa^t  nearei;  the  truth  than  all  the  world 
would  have  believed.  Avaricious  in  trifles,  and  par- 
simonious in  those  every  day  habits  which  brand  the 
reputation  immediately  with  the  fault  of  avarice,  this 
woman  was  dhe  of  those  misers  who  can  be  generous 
by  fits  and  starts,  and  who  have  been  known  to  give 
hundreds  of  pounds,  but  never  without  reluctance  would 
part  with  a  shilling. 

She  presented  the  dean,  her  husband,  with  an  order 
on  her  banker  for  the  money  he  wanted,  and  Alfred  had 
the  pleasure  of  leaving  his  unhappy  friend  better,  at  least, 
than  he  found  him.  He  rejoiced  in  having  compromised 
this  business  so  successfully,  and  in  thus  having  pre* 
vented  the  litigation,  ill-will,  and  disgraceful  circum* 
stances,  which,  withput  his  interference,  must  have 
ensued.  ^ 

The  gratitude  of  Mrs.  Leicester  and  her  ni<(ce  was 
delightful.  The  aunt  urged  him  to  accept  what  he  had 
been  the  means  of  saving,  as  part  of  her  niece's  fortune ; 
but  this  he  absolutely  refused,  and  satisfied  Mrs.  Lei- 
cester's delicacy  by  explaining  that  he  could  not,  tf  he 
would,  now  3aeld  to  her  entreaties,  as  he  had  actually 
obtained  the  mone;^  from  poor  Buckhurst's  generOus 
repentance,  upon  the  express  faith  that  he  had  no  private 
interest  in  the  accommodation. 

*'  You  would  not,"  said  Alfred,  "  bring  me  under  the 
act  against  raising  money  upon  false  pretences  t" 

What  Alfred  lost  in  mone]^  he  gained  in  love.  His 
Stophia's  eyes  beamed  upon  him  with  delight.  The  day 
was  fixed  for  their  marriage,  and  at  Alfred's  suggestion, 
Mrs.  Leicester  consented,  painful  ias  it  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  her  feelings,  that  they  should  be  married  by 
the  dean  in  the  parish  church. 

Alfred  brought  his  bride  to  town,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  established  in  their  own  house,  or  rather  in  thai 
house  which  Mr.  Gresham  insisted  upon  their  calliiig 
their  own.  Lady  Jane  Granville  was  the  first  person  to 
ofier  her  congratulations.  Alfred  begged  his  sister 
Caroline  from  Lady  Jane,  as  he  had  already  obtained  his 
father's  and  mother's  consent  Lady  Jane  was  really 
tood  of  Caroline's  company,  and  had  forgir^n  her»  as 
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well  as  she  could ;  yet  her  ladyship  had  no  longer  a  hope 
of  being  of  use  to  her,  and  felt  that  even  if  any  other  offer 
were  to  occur — and  none  such  as  had  been  made  could 
ever  more  be  expected— >it  would  lead  only  to  fresh  dis- 
appointment and  altercation;  therefore  she,  with  the 
less  reluctance,  relinquished  Caroline  altogether. 

Caroline's  new  sister  had  been,  from  the  time  they 
were  first  acquainted,  her  friend,  and  she  rejoiced  in 
seeing  aE  her  hopes  for  her  brother's  happiness  accom- 
plished by  this  marriage.  His  Sophia  had  those  habits 
of  independent  occupation  which  are  essential  to  the 
wife  of  a  professional  man,  and  which  enable  her  to 
spend  cheerfully  many  hours  alone,  or  at  least  without 
the  company  of  her  husband.  On  his  return  home  every 
evening,  he  was  sure  to  find  a  smiling  wife,  a  sympa- 
thizing friend,  a  cheerful  fireside.  She  had  musical  Ul- 
ents — ^her  husband  was  fond  of  music ;  and  she  did  not 
lay  aside  the  accomplishments  which  had  charmed  the 
lover,  but  made  use  of  them  to  please  him  whom  she 
had  chosen  as  her  companion  for  life.  Her  voice,  her 
harp,  her  utmost  skill,  were  ready  at  an^  moment ;  and 
she  found  far  more  delight  in  devoting  her  talents  to  him 
than  she  had  ever  felt  in  exhibiting  them  to  admiring 
auditors.  This  was  the  domestic  use  of  accomplish- 
ments to  which  Caroline  had  always  been  accustomed ; 
so  that  joining  in  her  new  sister's  occupations  and  en. 
deavours  to  make  Alfred's  evenings  pass  pleasantly,  she 
felt  at  N  once  as  much  at  home  as  if  she  had  been  m  the 
country ;  for  the  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  domestic 
happiness  may  be  naturalized  in  a  capital  city.  . 

At  her  brother's  house,  Caroline  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  society  that  was  new  to  her,  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  first  eminence  both  in  law  and 
medicine,  the  men  of  science  and  of  literature  with 
whoni  Alfred  and  Erasmus  had  been  for  years  assidu- 
ously cultivating  acquaintance.  They  were  i^ow  happy 
to  meet  at  Alfred's  house,  for  they  Uked  and  esteemed 
him,  and  they  found  his  wife  and  sister  sensible,  well- 
informed  women,  to  whom  their  conversation  was  of 
real. amusement  and  instruction;  and  who,  in  return, 
knew  how  .to  enliven  their  leisure  hours  by  female 
sprightliness  and  elegance.  Caroline  now  saw  the  lite- 
rary and  scientific  world  to  the  best  advantage :  not  the 
amateurs,  or  the  mere  show  people,  but  those  who,  reaUv 
exeeUing  and  feeUng  their  own  aupehof  i9^»  had  too  muc^ 
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pride,  and  too  little  time  to  waste  Ufwii  idle  flattenr,  or 
what  to  them  were  stnpid,  uninteresting  parties.  Those 
who  refused  to  go  to  Lady  Spilsbury*s,  or  to  Lady  An> 

gelica  Headingham's,  or  who  were  seen  there,  per* 
aps,  once  or  twice  in  a  season  as  a  great  favour  aiid 
honour,  would  call  three  or  four  evenings  every  week  at 
Alfred's. 

The  first  news,  the  first  hints  of  discoveries,  inven- 
tions,  and  literary  projects,  she  he^d  from  time  to  time 
discussed.  ^  Those  men  of  talents  who  she  had  heard 
were  to  be  seen  at  conoersaziones,  or  of  whom  she  had 
had  a  glimpse  in  fine  society,  now  appeared  in  a  new 
point  of  view,  and  to  the  best  advantage ;  without  those 
pretensions  and  rivalships  with  which  they  sometimes 
are  afflicted  in  public,  or  those  affectations  and  singu- 
larities which  they  often  are  supposed  to  assume,  to 
obtain  notoriety  among  persons  inferior  to  them  in  intel- 
lect and  superior  in  fashion.  Instead  of  playing,  as  they 
sometimes  did,  a  false  game  to  amuse  the  multitude, 
they  were 'obliged  now  to  exert  ^heir  real  skill,  and  i^ay 
fair  with  one  another. 

Sir  James  Harrington  tells  us,  that  in-  his  days  fte 
courtiers,  who  played  at  divers  games  in  public,  had  a 
way  of  exciting  the  admiration  and  amazement  of  the 
commoner  sort  of  spectators,  by  producing  heaps  of 
golden  counters,  and  seeming  to  stake  immense  sums, 
when  all  the  time  they  had  previously  agreed  among  one 
another  that  each  gumea  should  stand  for  a  shilling,  or 
each  hundred  guineas  for  one :  so  that  in  fact  two  modes 
of  calculation  were  used  for  the  initiated  and  uninitiated; 
and  this  exoteric  practice  goes  on  continually  to  this 
hour  among  literary  performers  in  the  inteUectual  as 
well  as  among  courtiers  in  the  fashionable  world. 

Besides  the  pleasure  of  studying  celebrated  characters, 
and  persons  of  eminent  merit,  at  their  ease  and  at  her 
own,  Caroline  had  now  opportunities  of  seeing  most  of 
those  objects  of  rational  curiosity  which  with  Lady  Jane 
Granville  had  been  prohibited  as — mauvais  ton.  With 
men  of  sense  she  found  it  was  not  mauvais  ton  to  use 
her  eyes  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  or  entertain- 
ment. ^  • 

With  Mrs.  Alfred  Percy>8he  saw  every  thing  in  the 
best  manner ;  in*  the  company  of  weU-informed  guides, 
who  were  able  to  point  out  what  was  essential  to  be 
Observed;  reedy  to  explnn  and  to  iHnstrate;  to|iiocire 


for  them  bU  those  prmleges  and  advantages  as  speota- 
tors  which  common  gazers  are  denied,  but  which 
liberal  and  enlightened  men  are  ever,  not  only  ready  to 
allow,  but  eager  to  procure  for  inteUigent  unassuming 
females. 

Among  the  gentlemen  of  learning,  talents,  and  emi- 
nence in  Alfred's  own  profession,  whom  Caroline  bad 
the  honour  of  seeing  at  her  brother's,  were  Mr.  Friend, 
the  friend  of  his  early  years  at  the  bar ;  and  that  groat 
luminary  who  in  a  hijrher  orbit  had  cheered  and  guided 
him  in  his  ascent.  The  chief  justice  was  in  a  station, 
and  of  an  age,  where  praise  can  be  conferred  without 
impropriety,  and  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  delicacy 
or  pride.  He  knew  how  to  praise — ^a  difficult  art,  but  he 
excelled  in  it.  As  Caroline  once,  in  speaking  of  him, 
said,  *'  Common  compliments,  compared  to  praise  from 
him,  are  as  common  coin  compared  to  a  medal  struck 
and  appropriated  for  the  occasion." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Temple  came  to  tell  Alfred  thai 
a  ship  had  been  actually  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to 
carry  him  on  his  intended  embassy ;  that  Mr.  Shaw  liad 
recovered ;  that  Cunningham  Falconer  had  no  more  ex- 
cuses or  pretences  for  delay :  despatches,  the  last  Lord 
Oldborough  said  he  should  ever  receive  from  him  as  en- 
voy, had  now  arrived,  and  Temple  was  to  have  set  oul  im- 
mediately ;  but  that  the  whole  embassy  had  been  delayed, 
because  Lord  Oldborough  had  received  a  letter  from 
Count  Altenbergt  giving  an  account  of  alarming  revolu- 
tionary symptoms,  which  had  appeared  in  the  capital,  and 
in  the  provinces,  in  the  dominions  of  his  sovereign.  Lord 
Oldborough  had  shown  Mr.  Temple  what  related  to  public 
affairs,  but  had  not  put  the  whole  letter  into  his  hands. 
All  that  he  could  judge  from  what  he  read  was,  thai  the 
count's  'mind  was.  most  seriously  occupied  with  the 
dangerous  state  of  public  affairs  in  his  country.  "I 
should  have  thought,"  added  Mr.  Temjde,  "that  the 
whole  of  this  communication  was  entirely  of  a  political 
nature,  but  that  in  the  last  page  which  Lord  Oldborough 
put  into  my  hand,  the  catch-words  at  the  bottom  were 
Couultu  Christina,*^ 

Alfred  observed,  *^  that  without  the  aid  of  Rosamond's 
imaginatie^Cp  supply  something  more^  nothing  coirid  be 
made  of  this.  However,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  have 
had  direct  news  of  Count  Altenberg." 
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The  next  da^  Mr.  Temple  came  for  Alfied.    Lord 
Oldborongh  desired  to  see  him. 

■  *'  Whatever  feds  business  may  be,  I  am  sure  it  is  im- 
portant and  interesting,'*  said  Mr.  Temple ;  "  by  this 
time  I  ought  to^be  well  accjuainted  with  Lord  Oldborongh 
— -I  know  the  signs  of  hts  suppressed  emotion,  and  I 
have  seldom  seen  him  put  such  force  upon  himself  to 
appear  calm,  and  to  do  the  business  of  tl]»  day,  before 
he  should  yield  his  mind  to  what  pressed  on  his  secret 
thoughts." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

When  Alfred  arrived,  Lord  Oldborough  was  engaged 
with  some  ffentlemen  from  the  city  alwut  a  loan.  By 
the  length  of  time  which  the  negotiators  staid,  they  tried 
Alfred's  patience ;  but  the  minister  sat  with  immoveable 
composure,  till  they  knew  their  own  minds,  and  till  they 
departed.  Th^n,  the  loan  at  once  dismissed  from  his 
thoughts,  he  was  ready  for  Alfred. 

^  You  have  married,  I  think,  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  since 
I  saw  you  last — I  congratulate  yuu." 

Hi^  lordship  was  not  in  the  habit,  of  noticing  such 
common  events ;  Alfred  was  surprised  and  obliged  by 
the  interest  in  his  private  affairs  which  this  congratula- 
tion denoted. 

'*  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  because  I  understand  yon 
have  married  a  woman  of  sense.  To  marry  a  fool—- to 
iorm  or  to  have  any  connexion  with*  a  fool,"  continued 
his  lordship,  his  countenance  changing  remarkably  as 
he  spoke,  ^*  I  conceive  to  bo  the  greatest  evil,  the  great- 
est curse,  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  man  of  sense." 

He  walked  across  the  room  with  long,  firm,  indignant 
strides — ^then  stopping  short,  he  exclaimed,  "  Lettres  de 
cachet ! — ^Dangerous  instruments  in  bad  hands !— As  what 
are  not  1 — But  one  good  purpose  they  answered — ^they 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  head  of  every  noble  house  to 
disown,  and  to  deprive  of  the  liberty  to  disgrace  his 
fiimily,  any  member  who  should  manifest  the  will  to 
commit  desperate  crime  or  desperate  folly." 
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Alfred  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  join  in  praise 
even  of  this  use  of  a  httre  de  cachet,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  a  proper  time  to  argue  the  point,  as  he  saw  Lord  Old* 
borough  waajinder  the  influence  of  some  strong  passion. 
He  waited  inrsilence  tiU  his  lordship  should  explain  him-* 
self  further. 

His  lordship  unlocked  a  desk,  and  produced  a  letter. 

-•*  Pray,  Mr.  Percy-^Mr.'  Alfred  Percy— have  yo« 
beard  anything  lately  of  the  Marchioness  of  Twicken- 
haml" 

"  No,  my  lord." 

Alfred,  at  this  instant,  recollected  the  whisper  which 
he  had  once  heard  at  chapel,  and  he  added,  ^  Not  of  late, 
my  lord." 

*'  There,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  putting  a  letter  into 
Alfred's  hands — ^'^  there  is  the  sum  of  what  I  have 
heard." 

The  letter  was  (torn  the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  inform^ 
ing^  Lord  Oldborough  that  an  unfortunate  discovery  had 
been  made  of  an  qfair  between  the  Marchioness  of 
Twickenham  and  a  certain  Captain  Bellamy,  which 
rendered  an  immediate  separation  necessary. 

*«  So !"  thougiit  Alfred,  '*  my  brother  Godfrey  had  a 
fine  escape  of  this  fair  lady !" 

"  I  have  seen  her  once  since  I  received  that  letter,  and 
I  never  will  see  her  again,"  said  Lord  Oldborough: 
*'  that's  pastr-all  that  concerns  her  is  past  and  irremedi- 
able. Now  as  to  the  future,  and  to  wnat  concerns  my« 
self.  I  have  been  informed-^how  truly,  I  cannot  sa^— ^ 
that  some  time  ago  a  rumour,  a  suspicion  of  this  in- 
trigue, was  whispered  in  what  they  call  the  fashionable 
world." 

**  I  believe  that  your  lordship  has  been  truly  informed,? 
said  Alfred ;  and  he  then  mentioned  the  wmsper  he  had 
heard  at  the  chapel. 

"  Ha ! — Fqrther,  it  has  been  asserted  to  me,  that  a 
hint  was  given  to  the  Marquis  of  Twickenham  of  the 
danger  of  suffering  that*— what  is  the  man's  name !— •  « 
Bel&myrto  be  so  near  his  wife ;  and  that  the  hint  was 
disregarded." 

"  The  mar^s  did  very  weakly,  01^  very  wickedly," 
said  Alfred. 

"  All  wickedness  is  weakness,  sir,  yon  know :  but  to  , 
our  poi9t.  I  have  been  assured  that  the  actual  discovery  ^ 
of  the  intrigue  was. made  to  the  marquis  some  monthiB 
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prefknm  to  thel>iith  of  his  child-^nd  that  he  foibore 
to  take  any  notice  of  this,  lest  it  might  affect  the  legiti- 
macy of  that  child.  After  the  birth  of  the  infant — a 
boy^ubsequent  indiscretions  on  the  part  of  the  mar- 
chioness, the  marquis  would  make  it  appear,  gave  rise 
to  his  first  susfMcions.  Now,  sir,  these  are  the  points 
of  which,  as  iny  friend  and  as  a  professional  man,  I 
desire  you  to  ascertain  the  truth.  If  the  facts  are  as  I 
have  thus  heard,  I  presume  no  diyoroe  can  be  legally 
obtained." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  lord." 

**  Then  I  wiU  direct  you  instantly  to  the  proper  chan- 
nels for  information." 

While  Lord  Oldborough  wrote  directions,  Alfred 
assured  him  he  would  fulfi  his  commission  with  all  the 
discretion  and  celerity  in  his  power. 

"  The  next  step,"  continued  Lord  Oldborough — ^^  for, 
on  such  a  subject,  I  wish  to  say  all  that  is  necessary  at 
once,  that  it  may  be  banished  from  my  mind — your  next 
step,  supposing  the  fhcts  to  be  ascertained,  is  to  go  with 
this  letter — ^my  answer  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich.  See 
him — ^and  see  the  marquis.  In  matters  of  consequence 
bave  nothing  to  do  with  secondary  people — deal  with 
the  principals.  Show,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  lawyer, 
that  their  divorce  is  unattainable — ^next,  show  the  mar- 
quis that  he  destroys  his  son  and  heir  by  attempting  it. 
The  duke,  I  believe,  would  be  glad  of  a  pretext  for  dis* 
solving  the  political  connexion  between  me  and  the 
Greenwich  family.  He  fears  me,  and  he  fears  the 
world :  he  dares  not  abandon  me  without  a  pretence  for 
the  dissolution  of  friendship.  He  is  a  weak  man,  and 
never  dares  to  act  without  a  pretext;  but  show  him  that 
a  divorce  is  not  necessary  for  his  purpose — a  separation 
will  do  as  well. — Or,  without  it,  I  am  ready  to  break  with 
him  at  council,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  hundred 
political  points ;  and  let  him  shield  himself  as  he  may 
from  the  reproach  of  desertion,  by  leaving  the  blame  of 
quarrel  on  my  impracticability,  or  on  what  he  will,  I 
oare  not-«sQ  that  my  family  be  saved  from  the  ignominy 
of  divbrce.'^ 

As  he  sealed  his  letter.  Lord  Oldborough  went  <m  m 
abrupt  sentences. 

^'I  never  counted  on  a  weak  man*s  friendship— I  can 
do  without  his  grace. .  Woman !  woman !— The  same 
•'-•yer  smoe  the  beginning  of  the  w.orid !" 


Thfin  turniiig  to  Alfred  to  delirer  the  letter  ii^  lua 
hand,  "  Your  brother,  Major  Percy,  sir— I  think  I  recol« 
lect--4ie  was  better  in  the  West  Indies." 

''  I  was  just  thinking  so,  my  lord,"  said  Alfred. 

«« Yea— better  encounter  a  plague  than  a  fool." 

Lord  Oidborough  had  never  before  distinctly  adverted 
to  his  knowledge  of  his  niece^s  partiality  for  Godfrey, 
bul  his  lordship  now  added,  "  Major  Percy's  honourable 
condact  is  not  unknown :  I  trust  honourable  conduct 
never  was  and  never  will  be  lost  uppn  me. — ^This  to  the 
Duke  of  Greenwich — and  this  to  the  marquis. — Since 
it  was  to  be,  I  rejoice  that  this  Captain  Bellamy  is  the 
gallant. — ^Had  it  been  your  brother,  sir — could  there 
have  been  any  love  in  the  case— not,  observe,  that  t 
believe  in  love,  much  less  am  1  subject  to  the  weakness 
of  remorse— but  a  twinge  might  have  seized  my  mind— 
I  might  possibly  have  been  told  that  the  marchioness 
was  married  against  her  inclination. — ^But  I  am  at  ease 
on*  that  point — ^my  judgment  of  her  was  right.  You  will 
let  me  know,  in  one  word,  the  result  of  your  negotiation, 
without  entering  into  particulars — divorce,  or  no  divorce, 
is  alll  wish  to  hear." 

Alfred  did  not  know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Twickenham's  marriage,  nor  the  peremptory 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  insisted  upon  by  her  uncle, 
otherwise  he  would  have  felt  still  greater  surprise  than 
that  which  he  now  felt,  at  the  stern  unbending  character 
of  the  man.  Possessed  as  Lord  Oidborough  was  by  the 
opinion  that  he  had  at  the  time  judged  and  acted  in  the^ 
best  manner  i)0ssible,  no  after-events  could  make  him 
doubt  the  justice  of  his  own  decision,  or  could  at  all 
sha^e  him  in  his  own  estimation. 

Alfred  soon  brought  his  report.    "  In  one  word— no 
divorce,  ray  lord." 

"That's  well— I  thank  you,  sir." 

His  lordship  made  no  further  inquiries — ^not  even 
whether  there  was  to  be  a  separaium. 
.  Alfred  was  commissioned  by  the  Duke  of  Greenwich 
to  deliver  a  message,  which,  like  the  messages  of  the 
gods  in  Homer,  he  deliver^,  verbatim,  and  without  com- 
ment :  **  His  grace  of  Greenwich  trusts  Lord  Oidborough 
will  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  cir« 
cumstances  which  dissolved  in  some  degree  the  family 
connexion,  it  was  the  furthest  possible  from  his  grace's 
wish  or  thoughts  to  break  with  Lord  Oidborough,  as 
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long  us  private  feelii]g:8  and  publid  priiioiplas  coidd  be 
rendered  by  any  means  compatible.'' 

Lord  Oldborou^h  smiled  in  scon>-and  Alfred  could 
scarcely  command  his  countenance. 

Lord  Oldborouffh  prepared  to  give  his  gnce  the  oppor- 
.  tunity,  which  he  Knew  he  deshred,  of  differing  with  him 
on  principle :  his  lordship  thought  his  favoar  and  power 
were  now  sufficiently  established  to  be  able  to  do  with- 
out the  Duke  of  Greenwich,  and  his  pride  prompted 
him  to  show  this  to  his  grace  and  to  the  world.  He 
carried  it  with  a  high  hand  for  a  short  time ;  but  even 
while  he  felt  most  secure,  «nd  when  all  seemed  to  bend 
and  bow  before  his  genius  and  his  sway,  many  circum* 
finances  and  many  persons  were  combining  to  work  the 
downfall  of  his  power. 

One  of  the  first  slight  circumstances  which  sliook  his 
favour  was  a  speech  he  had  made  to  some  ffentleman 
about  the  presentation  of  the  deanery  fd  BucluKirst  Fal- 
coner. It  had  been  supposed  by  many,  who  knew  the 
court  which  Commissioner  Falconer  paid  to  Lord  Old- 
borough,  that  it  was  through  his  lordship's  interest  that 
this  preferment  was  given  to  the  son ;  bat  when  some 
person,  taking  this  for  granted,  spoke  of  it  to  his  lord- 
ship, he  indignantly  disclaimed  all  part  in  the  tranaac-i 
tion,  and  it  is  said  that  he  added,  *'  Sir,  I  know  what  is 
due  to  private  regard,  as  a  man-*and,  as  a  minister,  what 
must  be  yielded  to  parliamentary  influence ;  but  I  never 
could  have  advised  the  bestowing  ecclesiastical  benellce 
4md  dignity  upon  any  one  whose  conduct-  was  not  his 
first  recommendation." 

This  speech,  made  in  a  moment  of  proud  and  perhaps 
unguarded  indignation,  was  repeated  with  additions, 
suppressions,  variations,  and  comments.  Any  thing  will 
at  court  serve  tjie  purpose  of  those  who  wish  to  injure, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  what  mischief,  was  done  to  the 
minister  by  this  slight  circumstance.  In  the  first  place, 
the  nobleman  high  in  office,  and  the  family  connexione 
of  the  nobleman  v^ho  had  made  theexchuige  of  livings, 
and  given  the  promise  of  the  deanery  to  Bishop  Clay, 
were  offended  beyond  redemption— because  they  were 
'  in  the  wrong.  Then,  all  who  had  done  or  wished  to  do 
wrong  in  similar  instances  were  displeased  t^veflection 
5r  |>y  anticipation.  But  Lord  Oldborough  chiefly  was 
iniiured  by  misrepresentation  in  the  quarter  vrnere  il 
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Was  of  most  conseqiience  to  him  to  preserve  bis  infliK 
ence.  It  was  constraed  by  the  highest  anthority  into 
disrespect,  and  an  imperious  desire  to  encroach  on 
favour,  to  control  prerogatiTO)  and  to  subdue  the  mind 
of'  his  sovereign.  Insidious  arts  bad  long  been  secretly 
smployed  to  infuse  these  ideas;  and  when  once  the 
jealousy  of  power  was  excited,  every  trifle  confirmed 
the  suspicion  iRiiich  Lord  Oldborough's  uncourtier-like 
character  was  little  calculated  to  di^)el.  His  popu* 
larity  now  gave  umbrage,  and  it  was  hinted  that  he 
wished  to  nuke  himself  the  independent  minister  of  the 
people. 

The  affairs  of  the  country  prospered,  howevef,  under 
his  administration ,'  there  was  trouble,  there  was  hazard 
in  change.  It  was  ai^ed,  that  it  was  best  to  wait  at 
least  for  some  reverse  of  fortune  in  war,  or  some  symp- 
tom of  domestic  disoontent,  before  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  displace  this  minister,  formidable  by  his 
talents,  and  by  the  awe  his  commanding  character 
inspired. 

The  habit  of  confidence  and  deference  for  his  genius 
and  integrity  remained,  and  to  him  no  difference  for 
some  time  appeared  in  consequence  of  the  secret  decay* 
of  favour. 

Commissioner  Falconer,  timid,  anxious,  restless,  was 
disposed  by  circumstances  and  by  nature,  or  by  second 
nature,  to  the  vigilance  of  a  dependant^s  life ;  accus- 
tomed to  watch  and  consult  daily  the  barometer'of  court 
faTour,  he  soon  felt  the  coming  storm ;  and  the  moment 
be  saw  prognostics  of  the  change,  he  trembled^  and 
considered  how  he  should  best  provide  for  his  own 
safety  before  the  hour  of  danger  arrived.    Numerous 
libeis  against  the  minister  appeared,  which  Lord  Old- 
bof  cnigh  never  read^  but  the  commissioner,  with  his  best 
spectacles,  read  them  all ;  for  he  well  knew  and  believed 
what  the  ,sage  Selden  saith,  that  "  though  some  make 
slight  of  libds,  yet  you  may  see  by  them  how  the  wind 
sets." 

After  determining,  by  the  throwing  up  of  these  straws^ 
which  war  the  wind  set,  the  commissioner  began  witli 
afl  possible  skiO  and  dexterity  to  trim  his  boat.  But; 
dexterous  tnmmer  though  he  was,  and  "  prescient  of 
change,^  he  did  not  yet  foresee  from  what  quarter  the 
storm  would  come. 
Count  Altenberg's  letters  had  unveiled  completely  the 
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emroy  CunmBKfaani  Falconer^s  treachery  as  far  as  it 
related  to  his  intrigues  abroad,  and  other  friends  detected* 
some  oJT  his  manceuvres  with  potiticians  at  home,  to 
whom  he  had  endeayoored  to  pay  coart  by  betraying 
confidence  reposed  in  him  respecting  the  Tourrille  pa- 
pers. Much  of  the  mischief  Cnnmngham  had  done  this 
great  minister  still  operated,  unknown  to  his  unsus- 
picious mind :  but  sufficient  Mras  revealed  to  determine 
Lord  Oldborough  to  dismiss  him  from  all  future  hopes 
of  his  favour. 

*'  Mr.  Commissioner  Falconer.'*  he  besan  one  oiom- 
ing,  the  moment  the  commissioner  entered  his  cabinet,— 
*.'  Mr.  Commissioner  Falconer,"  in  a  tone  which  instantly 
dispelled  the  smile  at  entrance  kom  the  commissioner's 
countenance,  and  in  the  same  moment  changedhis  whole 
configurature — **  my  confidence  is  withdrawn  from  your 
son  Mr.  Cunningham  Falconer — ^for  ever-*-and  not  with- 
out good  reason — ^as  you  may— if  you  are  not  aware  of 
it  already — see,  by  those  papers." 

Lord  Oldborough  turned  away,  and  asked  his  secre- 
taries for  his  red  box,  as  he  was  going  to  council. 

Just  as  he  left  his  cabinet,  he  looked  back  and  said, 
^  Mr.  Falconer,  you  should  know,  if  you  be  not  already 
apprized  of  it,  that  your  son  Cunningham  is  on  his  road 
to  Denmark.  You  should  be  aware  that  the  journey  is 
not  made  by  mv  desire,  or  by  his  majesty's  order,  or  by 
any  official  authority ;  consequently,  he  is  travelling  to 
the  court  of  Deqmark  af'his  own  expense,  or  yours-— 
unless  he  can  prevail  upon  his  grace  of  Greenwich  to 
defray  his  ambassadorial  travelling  charges,  or  can 
afford  to  wait  for  them  till  a  total  change  of  administra- 
tion— of  which,  sir,  if  I  see  any  symptoms  to-day  in 
council,"  added  his  lordship,  in  the  tone  of  bitter  irony, 
"  I  will  give  you  fair  notice — ^f5r  fair  dealing  is  what  I 
practise." 

,  This  said,  the  minister  left  the  commissiooer  to  digest 
his  speech  as  he  might,  and  repaired  to  council,  where 
he  found  everything  apparently  as  smooth  as  usual,  and 
where  he  was  received  hy  all,  especiidly  by  the  highest, 
with  perfect  consideration. 

Meantime  Commissioner  Falconer  was  wretched  be- 
yond expression — wretched  in  the  certamty  that  his  son, 
that  he  himself,  had  probably  lost,  irrecoverably,  one 
excellent  patron,  before  they  had  secured,  even  in  case 
of  change,  another.     This   premature   discovery  c^ 
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lam^B  intri^es  totally  disconcerted  and  over- 
vrhelmed  him ;  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  he 
cmsed  the  dvpUcity  which  he  had  taught  and  encoura^^ed, 
sttH  more  by  example  than  by  precept.  But  Gunning- 
ham's  duplicity  had  more  and  closer  folds  than  his  own* 
Cunningham,  conceited  of  his  diplomatic  genius,  an(d 
fearful  of  the  cautious  timidity  of  his  father,  did  not 
trust  that  father  with  the  ^knowledge  of  all  he  did,  or 
half  of  what  he  intended ;  so  tjiat  the  commissioner, 
who  had  thought  himself  at  the  bottom  of  every  thing, 
now  found  that  he  too  had  been  cheated  by  his  'son 
with  false  confidences ;  and  was  involved  by  him  in  the 
consequences,  of  a  scheme  of  which  he  had  never  been 
the  adviser.  Commissioner  Falconer  knew  too  well,  by 
the  experience  of  Cumberland  and  others,  the  fate  of 
those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  lured  on  by  second- 
hand promises;  and  who  venture,  without  being  pub- 
licly acknowledged  by  their  employers,  to  undertake 
any  diplomatic  mission.  Nor  would  Cunningham,  whose 
natural  disposition  to  distrust  was  greater  than  his 
father's,  have  sold  himself  to  any  political  tempter  without 
first  signing  and  sealing  the  compact,  had  he  been  in 
possession  of  his  cool  judgment,  and  had  he  been  in  any 
other  than  the  desperate  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  His  secret  conscience  whispered  that  his^  recall 
was  in  conseouence  of  the  detection  of  some  of  his 
intrigues,  and  he  dreaded  to  appear  before  the  haughty, 
irritated  minister.  Deceived  also  by  news  from  England 
that  Lord  Oldborou^'s  dismission  or  resignation  could 
not  be  distant,  Cunningham  had  ventured  upon  this  bold 
stroke  for  an  embassy. 

On  Lord  Oldborough's  return  from  council,  the  com- 
missioner, finding,  from  his  secret  informants,  that  every 
thing  had  gone  on  smoothly,  and  being  overawed  by  the 
confident  security  of  the  minister,  began  to  doubt  his 
former  belief ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  symptoms  of  change, 
was  now  im^lined  to  think  that  none  would  take  place. 
The  sorrow  and  contrition  with  which  he  next  appeared 
before  Lord  Oldborough  were,  therefore,  truly  sincere ; 
and  when  he  found  himself  alone  once  more  with  his 
lordship,  earnest  was  the  vehemence  with  which  he  dis- 
claimed his  unworthy  son,  and  disavowed  all  knowledge 
of  the  transaction. 

'*  if  I  had  seen  cause  to  believe  that  you  had  any  part 
in  this  transaction,  s>,  you  would  not  be  here  at  this 
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momciit;  theivfbrey  yov  pfocsfllaliom  m 
^^loiie  would  be  aeeepted  if  any  weie  neoenaiy  .** 

Tlie  very  diciiiDalaiioeof  the  aoo's  not  having  tnated 
the  lather  completely  aaved  the  eowmiwnomwy  Hub 
time  iiom  utter  min:  be  tookfaraath;  and  preaenHy — 
oh  wc»k  man !  doomed  nerer  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
a  strong  character — fancying  that  hiajnterpcaaion  might 
avail  for  his  son,  and  that  the  pride  of  Lofd  Oidboro^nh 
might  be  appeaaed,  and  might  be  anddenly  wnMi|[fat  to 
foigiireness,  by  that  tone  and  poatnre  of  anbauaaioB 
and  supplication  used  only  by  the  anbject  to  offiBiided 
majesty,  he  actually  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
minister. 

"  My  gracious  lord— a  pardon  for  wj  son  !** 

^  I  beseech  yon,  sir !"  cried  Lord  OlmMongh,  endesT* 
onrin^  to  stop  him  from  kneeling— the  commissioaer 
sank  instantly  on  his  knee. 

'^  Never  wiU  the  unhappy  lather  rise  till  his.aon  be 
restored  to  your  favour,  my  lord." 

**  Sir,**  said  Lord  Oldboioogh,  **!  have  no  lawNir for 
those  who  have  no  seqse  of  l^nour :  rise,  Mr.  Ftf  coner, 
and  let  not  the  father  degrade  himself  for  the  son— «0i» 
mtaUinglyy 

The  accent  and  look  were  decisive— the  commissioner 
arose.  Instead  of  being  gratified,  his  patron  seemed 
shocked,  if  not  disgusted:  far  from  being  propitiated  by 
this  sacnfice  of  dignity,  it  rendered  him  rtill  more  averse 
— and  no  consolatory  omen  appearing,  the  commissioner 
withdrew  in  silence,  repenting  that  he  had  abased  him- 
self. After  this  some  days  and  nights  passed  with  him 
in  all  the  horrors  of  indecision.— Could  the  minister 
weather  the  storm  or  not! — should  Mr.  Falconer  en- 
deavour to  reinstate  himself  with  Lord  Oldboroi^jih)  or 
secure  in  time  favour  with  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  t-*- 
Mrs.  Falconer,  to  whom  her  husband's  groans  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  at  last  betrajred  the  sufferings  of  his 
mind,  drew  from  him  the  secret  of  his  fears  a^  medi- 
tations. She  advised  strongly  the  going  over,  de- 
cidedly, and  in  time,  but  secretly,  to  the  Greenwich 
faction. 

The  commissioner  knew  that  this  could  not  be  done 
secrotly .  The  attention  of  the  minister  was  now  awake 
to  all  his  fflotions,  and  the  smallest  movement  towards 
his  grace  of  Greenwich  must  be  observed  and  under- 
stood.   On  the  other  hand,  to  abide  by  a  falling  minister 
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wstsfoHy,  especially  when  Se  YM  positively  withdrawn 
his  favoar  from  Cunningham,  who  had  the  most  to  ex- 
pect from  his  patron^e.  Between  these  opposite  diffi- 
ctilties,  notwithstanding  the"  urgent  excitations  of  Mrs. 
Falconer,  the  poor  commissioner  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  decide,  till  the  time  for  action  was  past'. 

Another  blow  came  upon  him  for  which  he  was 
wholly  unprepared—there  arrived  from  abroad  accounts 
of  the  failure  of  a  secret  expedition ;  and  the  general  in 
his  despatches  named  Colonel  John  Falconer  as  the  offi- 
cer to  whose  neglect  of  orders  he  principally  attributed 
the  disappointment.  It  appeared  that  orders  had  been 
sent  to  have  his  regiment  at  a  certain  place  at  a  given 
hour.  At  the  moment  these  orders  came,  Colonel  John 
Falconer  was  out  on  a  shooting  party  without  leave. 
The  troops,  of  course,  On  which  the  general  had  relied, 
did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  all  his  other  combinations 
failed  from  this  neglect  of  discipline  and  disobedience 
of  orders.  Colonel  Falconer  was  sent  home  to  be  tried 
by  a  court-martial 

**  I  pity  you,  sir,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  as  Commis- 
sioner Falconer,  white  as  ashes,  read  in  his  presence 
these  despatches — "  I  pity  you,  sir,  from  my  soul :  here 
is  no  fault  of  yours — the  fault  is  mine." 

It  was  one  of  the  few  faults  of  this  nature- which  Lord 
Oldborough  had  ever  committed.  Except  in  the  instance 
of  the  Falconer  family,  none  could  name  any  whom  his 
lordship  had  placed  in  situations  for  which  they  were 
inadequate  or  unfit.  Of  this  single  error  he  had  not  fore- 
seen the  consequences;  they  were  more  important, 
more  injurious  to  him  and  to  the  public  than  he  could 
have  calculated  or  conceived.  It  appeared  now  as  if 
the  Falconer  family  were  doomed  to  be  his  ruin.  That 
the  public  knew,  in  general,  that  John  Falconer  had  been 
promoted  by  ministerial  favour.  Lord  Oldborough  was 
aware;  but  he  imagined  that  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
of  that  affair  were  known  only  to  himself  and  to  Com* 
missioner  Falconer^s  family.  To  his  astonishment  he 
foun^,  at  this  critical  moment,  that  the  whole  trans- 
action had  reached  the  ear  of  majesty,  and  that  it  was 
soon  publicly  known.  The  commissioner,  with  protest- 
ations and  oaths;  declared  that  the  secret  had  never,  by 
his  means,  transpired — ^it  had  been  divulged  by  the  base- 
ness of  his  son  Cunningham,  who  betrayed  it  to  the 
Greenwich  faction.    They,  skilled  in  all  t^e  arts  of 


undermming*  a  rival,  employed  the  means  that  wave 
thus  put  into  their  power  with  great  diligence  and 
eflfect. 

It  was  observed  at  levee,  that  the  sovereign  looked 
coldly  upon  the  minister,  fivery  courtier  whispered 
that  Lord  Oldborough  had  been  certainly  much  4o 
blame.  Disdainful  of  their  opinions,  Lord  Oldborougli 
was  sensibly  affected  by  the  altered  eye  of  his  sove 
reign. 

"  What !    After  all  my  services ! — ^At  the  first  chang 
of  fortune !" 

This  sentiment  swelled  in  his  breast ;  .but  his  counte- 
nance was  rigidly  calm,  his  demeanour  towards  the 
courtiers  and  towards  his  colleagues  more  than  usui^y 
firm,  if  not  haughty. 

After  the  levee,  he  demanded-  a  private  audience. 

Alone  with  the  king,  the  habitual  influence  of  this 
great  minister's  superior  genius  operated.  The  cold 
manner  was  changed,  or,  rather,  it  was  changed  involAn* 
tarily.  From  one  "  not  used  to  the  language  of  apology," 
the  frank  avowal  of  a  fault  has  a  striking  effect.  Lord 
Oldborough  took  upon  himself  the  whole  blame  of  the 
disaster  that  had  ensued,  in  consequence  of  his  error,  an 
error  frequent  in  other  ministers,  in  him  almost  un{Nre- 
cedented.    . 

I  He  was  answered  with  a  smile  of  royal  raillery,  that 
the  peculiar  family  circumstances  whicn  had  determined 
his  lordship  so  rapidly  to  promote  that  officer  must,  to 
all  fathers  of  families  and  heads  of  houses,  if  not  to 
statesmen  and  generals,  be  a  sufficient  and  home 
apology. 

Considering  the  peculiar  talent  which  his  sovereign 
possessed,  <md  in  which  he  gloried,  that  of  knowing  the 
connexions  and  domestic  affairs,  not  only  of  the  nobility 
near  his  person,  but  of  private  individuals  remote  from 
his  court^  Lord  Oldborough  had  little  cause  to  be  sur- 

Eris^d  that  this  secret  transaction  should  be  known  to 
is  majesty.  Something  of  this  his  lordship,  with  all 
due  respect,  hinted  in  reply.  At  the  termination  of  this 
audience,  he  was  soothed  by  the  condescending  assur- 
ance that  while  the  circumstances  of  the  late  unfortunate 
reverse  naturall]^''  created  regret  and  mortification,  no 
dissatisfaction  with  his  ministerial  conduct  mixed  with 
'these  feelings ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  assured  that 
iear  of  the  effect  a  disappointment  might  have  on  the 
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mind  of  the  puUic,  in  diminishing  confidence  in  his  knr^ 
ship's  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  country,  was  the  senti» 
ment  which  had  lowered  the  spirits  and  clouded  the 
brow  of  majesty. 

His  lordship  retained  thanks  for  the  gracious  demon- 
stration of  these  bentimentsr-and  bowing  respectfully 
withdrew.  In  the  faces  and  behaviour  of  the  courtiers, 
as  in  a  glass,  he  saw  reflected  the  truth.  They  all  pre« 
tended  to  be  in  the  utmost  consternation ;  and  he  heard 
of  nothing  but  '*  apprehensions  for  the  effect  on  the  public 
mind,"  and  '*  fears  for  his  lordship's  popularity."  His 
secretary,  Mr.  Temple,  heafd,  indeed,  more  of  this  than 
could  reach  his  lordship's  ear  directly ;  for,  eVen  now, 
when  they  thought  they  foresaw  his  fall,  few  had  suffi- 
cient  courage  to  hazard  the  tone  of  condolence  vhth 
Lord  Oldboroiigh,  or  to  expose  the  face  of  hypocrisy  to 
the  seventy  of  his  penetrating  e3re.  In  secret  every 
means  had  been  taken  to  propagate  in  the  city  the  know- 
ledge of  all  the  circumstances  that  were  unfavouraUe 
to  the  minister,  and  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  which 
any  check  in  the  success  of  our  armies  naturally  pro- 
duces. The  tide  of  popularity,  which  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported the  minister,  suddenly  ebbed ;  and  he  fell  in  pubUc 
opinion  with  astonishing  rapidity.  For  the  moment  all 
was  forgotten,  but  that  hfr  was  the  person  who  had  pro- 
moted John  Falconer  to  be  a  colonel,  against  whom  the 
cry  of  the  populace  was  raised  with  all  the  clamour  of 
national  indignation.  The  Greenwich  faction  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of  tUs  disposition. 

It  happened  to  be  some  festival,  some  holyday,  when 
the  common  people,  having  nothing  to  do,  are  more  dis- 
posed than  at  any  other  time  to  intoxication  and  disorder. 
The  emissaries  of  designing  partisans  mixed  with  the 
populace,  and  a  mob  gathered  round  the  minister's  car- 
riage, as  he  was  returning  home  late  one  day — the  same 
carriage,  and  the  same  man  whom,  but  a  few  short  weeks 
before,  this  populace  had  drawn  with  loud  huzzas,  and 
almost  with  tears  of 'affection.    Unmoved  of  mind,  as  he 
had  been  when  he  heard  their  huzzas,  Lord  Oldborough 
now  listened  to  their  execrations,  till  from  abuse  they 
began  to  proceed  to  outrage.    Stones  were  thrown  at 
his  carriage.     One  of  his  servants  narrowly  escaped 
being  struck.    Lord  Oldborough  was  alone — ^he  threw 
open  his  carriage-door,  and  sprang  out  on  the  step. 

*' Whose  life  is  it  you  ^eekt"  cried  he,  in  a  voiee 


which  obtained  initmit  silence.  ''Lord  Olbbrongh'af 
Lord  Oldborough  stands  before  you.  Take  his  life  who 
dares-ra  life  spent  in  your  service.  Strike !  but  strike 
openly.    You  are  Englishmen,  not  assassins.** 

Then,  turning  to  his  servants,  he  added,  in  a  calm 
voice,  '*  Home— slowly .  Not  a  man  here  will  touch  you. 
Keep  your  master  in  sight.  If  I  fall,  mark  by  what 
hand." 

Then*  stepping  down  into  the  midst  of  the  people,  he 
crossed  the  street  to  the  flagged  pathway,  the  crowd 
opening  to  make  way  for  him.  He  walked  on  with  a 
deliberate  firm  step ;  the  nfbb  moving  along  with  him, 
sometimes  huzzaing,  Sometimes  uttering  horrid  execra- 
tions in  horrid  tones.  Lord  Oldborough,  preserving 
absolute  sQence,  dtill  walked' on,  never  turn.ed  his  head, 
or  quickened  his  pace,  till  he  reached  his  own  house. 
Then,  facing  the  mob,  as  he  stood  waiting  till  the  door 
should  be  opened,  the  people,  struck  with  his  intrepidity, 
with  one  accord  joined  in  a  shout  of  applause. 

The  next  instant,  and  before  the  door  was  opened, 
they  cried,  "  Hat  off !— Hgt  off!" 

Lord  Oldborough's  hat  never  stirred.  A  man  took  up 
a  stone. 

'*  Mark  that  man !"  cried  Lord  Oldborough. 

The  door  opened.  "  Return  to  your  homes,  my  coun- 
trymen, and  bless  God  that  you  have  not  any  of  you  to 
answer  this  night  for  murder !" 

Then  entering  his  house,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  gave 
it  to  one  of  his  attendants.  His  secretary.  Temple,  had 
run  down  stairs  to  meet  him,  inquiring  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance. 

*'  Only,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  '*  that  I  hare  served 
the  people,  but  never  bent  to  them." 

*' Curse  them,  they  are  not  worth  serving.  Oh!  I 
thought  they^d  have  taken  my  lord*s  life  that  minute," 
cried  his  faithful  servant  Rodney.  "  The  sight  left  my 
eyes.  I  thought  he  was  gone  for  ever.  Thank  God! 
he^s  safe.  Take  off  my  lord^s  coat — I  can*t— for  the 
soul  of  me.    Curse  those  ungrateful  people  !** 

"  Do  not  curse  them,  my  good  Rodney,"  said  Lord 
Oldborough,  smiling.  "  Poor  people,  thev  are  not  un- 
grateful, only  mistaken.  Those  who  mislead  them  are 
to  blame.  The  English  are  a  fine  people.  Even  an 
English  mob,  you  see,  is  generous  and  just,  as  far  as  it 
knows." 


Losd  Qldbofough  was  Bound  asleep  tbia  nigtit,  before 
aay  other  individual  in  the  house  had  finished  talking  of 
the  dangers  he  had  escaped. 

The  civil  and  military  courage  shown  by  the- minister 
in  the  sodden  attack  upon  his  character  and  person  were 
such  as  to  raise  him  again  at  once  to  his  former  height 
in  public  esteem.  His  enemies  were  obliged  to  affect 
admiration.  The  Greenwich  party,  foiled  in  this  at- 
tempt, now  disavowed  it.  News  of  a  Tictory  effaced 
the  medaory  of  the  late  disappointment.  Stocks  rose 
— ^addresses  for  a  change  of  ministry  were  quashed-— 
addresses  of  thanks  and  congratulation  poured  in— Lord 
Oldborough  gave  them  to  Mr.  Temple  to  answer,  and 
kept  the  strength  of  his  attention  fixed  upon  the  great 
objects  which  were  essential  to  the  nation  and  the  sove- 
leign  he  served. 

Mr.  Falconer  saw  that  the  storm  had  blown  over,  the 
darkness  was  past — ^Lord  OJdborough,  firm  and  superior, 
stood  bright  in  power,  and  before  him  the  commissioner 
bent  more  obsequious,  more  anxious  than  ever.  Anx- 
ious he  might  well  be— unhappy  father*  the  hfe,  per- 
haps, of  one  of  his  sons,  his  honour,  certainly,  at  stake 
—the  fortune  of  another — his  existence  ruined !  And 
what  hopes  of  propitiating  him  who  had  so  suffered  by 
the  favour  he  had  already  shown,  who  had  been  be- 
trayed by  one  of  the  family,  and  disgraced  by  another. 
The  commissioner's  only  hope  was  in  the  recollection 
of  the  words,  "  I  pity  you  from  my  soul,  sir,*'  which 
burst  from  Lord  Oldborough,  even  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  most  reason  to  be  enraged  against  Ck>lonel  Fal- 
coner. Following  up  this  idea,  and  working  on  the 
generous  compassion  of  which  but  for  this  indication 
he  would  nc^  have  supposed  the  stem  Lord  Oldborough 
to  be  susceptible,  the  commissioner  appeared  before 
him  every  day  the  image  of  a  broken-hearted  father 
la  silence  Lord  Oldborough  from  time  to  time  looked  at 
him ;  snd  by  these  looks,  more  than  by  all  the  prom- 
ises of  all  the  great  men  who  had  ever  spoken  to  him, 
Mr.  Falconer  was  reassured ;  and,  as  he  told  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner* who  at  this  time  was  in  dreadful  anxiety,  he 
felt  certain  that  Lord  Oldborough  would  not  punish 
him  for  the  faults  of  his  sons — he  was  satisfied  that 
his  place  and  his  pension  would  not  be  taken  from  him 
*raQd  that,  at  least  in  fortune,  they  should  not  be 
utterly  ruined.     In  this  security  the  commissioner 

B  3 
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showed  rattier  more  than  ids  customary  degree  of 
strength  of  mind,  and  moi  3  km>wledge  of  Lord  Old- 
borough's  character  than  he  had  upon  most  other  occsr 
sions  eyiirced. 

Thio^  were  in  this  state  when,  one  moming,  after 
the  minister  had  given  orders  that  no  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted, as  he  was  dictating  some  public  papers  of  con- 
sequence to  Mr.  Temple,  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  was 
announced.  His  grace  sent  in  a  note  to  sicnify  t^t  he 
Waited  upon  Lord  Oldborough  by  order  of  his  majesty ; 
and  that,  if  this  hour  were  not  convenient,  he  begged  to 
have  the  hour  named  at  which  his  grace  could  be  ad 
roitted.  His  grace  was  admitted  instantly.  Mr.  Temple 
retired—- for  it  was  evident  this  was  to  be  a  secret  con 
ference.  His  grace  of  Greenwich  entered  with  the 
lAost  important  solemnity — ^infinitely  more  ceremonious 
-^  than  usual,  he  was  at  last  seated,  and,  after  heavy  and 
audible  sighs,  still  hesitated  to  open  his  busmess. 
Through  the  affected  gloom  and  dejection  of  his  coun- 
tenance Lord  Oldborough  saw  a  malicious  pleasure 
lurking,  'while,  in  a  studied  exordium,  he  spoke  of  the 
infinite  reluctance  with  which  he  had  been  compelled, 
by  his  majesty's  express  orders,  to  wait  upon  his  lord- 
ship on  a  business  the  most  painful  to  his  feelings.  As 
being  a  public  colleague-^as  a  near  and  dear  connexion 
—as  a  rriend  in  long  habits  of  intimacy  with  his  lord- 
ship, he  had  prayed  his  majesty  to  be  excused ;  but  it 
was  his  majesty's  pleasure :  he  had  only  now  to  beg  his 
lordship  to  believe,  that  it  was  with  infinite  concern, 
ice.  Lord  Oldborough,  though  suffering  under  this  cir- 
cumlocution, never  condescended  to  show  any  symp- 
tom of  impatience;  but  allowing  his  grace  to  run  tiie 
changes  on  the  words  and  forms  of  apology ,HrheQ  these 
were  exhausted,  his  lordship  simply  said,  that  "his 
majesty's  pleasure  of  course  jNrecluded  all  necessity  for 
apology.'* 

His  grace  was  vexed  to  find  Lord  Oldborough  still 
unmoved — ^he  was  sure  this  tranquillity  could  not  long 
tSndure:  he  continued,  *'A  sad  business,  my  lord— a 
terrible  discovery— I  really  can  hardly  bring*  myself  to 
ipeak — " 

Lord  Oldborough  gave  his  grace  no  assistance. 

**  My  private  regard,"  he  repeated. 

A  smile  of  contempt  on  Lord  Oldboroogh's  covnte- 
aance. 


«  Your  loidshi^'s  hitherto  inmtaierable  public  integ- 
rity — " 

A  g^lance  of  indig^nation  from  Lord  Oldborough. 

"  Hitherto  invulnerable  1— your  ffrace  will  explain.*' 

**  Liet  theao-^thes^  fatal  notes^&tters — unfortunately 
got  into  the  hands  of  a  leading,  impracticable  member 
of  opposition,  and  by  him  laid— Would  that  I  had 
been  apprized,  or  could  have,  conceived^  it  possible, 
time  enough  to  prevent  that  step!  but  it  was  done 
before  I  had  the  slightest  intimation— laid  before  his 
mayesty — ^" 

Lord  Oldborough  calmly  received  the  letters  from  his 
grace. 

**  My  own  handwriting,  and  private  seal,  I  perceive/' 

The  duke  sighed— «uid  while  Lord  Oldborough  drew 
out,  opened,  and  read  the  first  letter  in  the  parcel,  his 
grace  went  on—**  This  affair  has  thrown  us  all  into  the 

Sreatest  consternation.  It  is  to  be  brought  before  par- 
ament  immediately — unless  a  resignation  should  Uike 
place— which  we  should  all  deplore.  The  impudence, 
the  inveteracy  of  that  fellow  is  astonishing — ^no  silen* 
cing  him.  We  mi^ht  hush  up  the  affair  if  his  majesty 
had  not  been  apprized ;  but  where  the  interest  of  the 
service  is  concerned,  his  majesty  is  warm." 

*'  His  majesty !"  cried  Lord  Oldborough :  '*  his  majesty 
could  not,  I  trust,  for  a  moment  imagine  these  letters 
to  be  mine  1" 

*'  But  for  the  hand  and  seal,  which  I  understood  your 
lordship  to  acknowledge,  I  am  persuaded  his  majesty 
could  not  have  believed  it." 

"  Believed !  My  king !— did  he  beUeve  it  V  cried  Loid 
'  Oldboroitfh.  His  agitation  was  for  a  moment  excessive, 
uncontrofiable.  "  No !  that  I  will  never  credit,  till  I  have 
it  from  his  own  lips."  Then  commanding  himsielf— 
*^  Your  grace  will  have  the  goodness  to  leave  these  let- 
ters wiui  me  till  to-morrow." 

His  grace,  with  infinite  politeness  and  regret,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  refusing  this  request.  His 
orders  were  only  to  show  the  letters  to  his  lordship, 
and  then  to  restore  them  to  the  hands  of  the  member 
of  opposition  who  had  laid  them  before  his  majesty. 

Lord  Oldborough  took  off  the  cover  of  one  of  the 
letters,  on  which  was  merely  the  address  and  seal.  The 
address  was  written  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  en- 
closed therefore  the  cover  could  not  be  of  the  least 


inportance.    The  dake  ooold  not,  liMd  Oldboroogli 

said,  refuse  to  leave  this  with  him. 

To  this  his  grace  agreed— protesttnff  that  he  was  far 
from  wishing  to  make  dilBciilties.  If  there  was  any 
thing  else  he  conJd  do^^^any  thing  his  lordship  wooid 
wish  to  haye  privately  insinuated  or  publicly  said-^  • 

His  lordship,  with  pnmd  thanks,  assored  the  duke  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  privately  insiaaated ; 
and  whatever  it  was  necessary  to  say  or  do  pvUicly  he 
should  do  himself,  or  give  oiders  to  liave  done.  His 
lordship  entered  into  no  further  explanation.  The  dnke 
at  last  was  obliged  to  take  his  leave,  earnestly  hoping 
and  trusting  that  this  business  would  terminate  to  his 
lordship's  entire  satisfaction. 

No  sooner  was  the  duke  gone  than  Lord  OliBKJfroQgh 
rang  for  his  carriage. 

*^  Immediately—and  Mr.  Temfde,  instantly.'' 

While  his  carriage  was  coming  to  the  door,  in  the 
shortest  manner  possible  Lord  Oldborongh  stated  the 
facts  to  his  secretary,  that  letters  had  l^en  forged  in 
his  lordship's  name,  promising  to  certain  persons  pro- 
motion in  the  army— -and  navy — gratification— and  peff« 
sions.  Some  were  addressed  to  persons  who  had  actu- 
ally obtained  promotion,  shortly  after  the  time  of  these 
letters;  others  contained  reproaches  for  having  been 
ill-used. .  Even  from  the  rapid  glance  Lord  Oldboroog^ 
had  taken  of  these  papers,  he  had  retained  the  names 
of  several  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed— and  the  nature  of  the  promotion  obtained. 
They  were  persons  who  could  have  had  no  claim  upon 
an  honest  minister.  His  lordship  left  a  list  of  them 
with  Mr.  Temple — also  the  cover  of  the  letter,  on 
which  was  a  specimen  of  the  forged  writing  and  the 
private  seal. 

'  *'  I  am  going  to  the  long.  In  my  absence,  Mr.  Tem- 
ple, think  for  me— I  know  yon  feel  for  me.  The  object 
is  to  discover  the  authors  of  this  forgenr." 

•*  My  lord,  may  I  consult  with  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  1" 

**  Yes,  with  no  other  person." 

It  was  not  Lord  Oldborough's  day  for  doing  bwiness 
with  the  king.  He  was  late — ^the  king  was  going  cot 
to  ride.  His  majesty  received  the  minister  as  usaal; 
but  notwithstanding  the  condescension  of  his  majeshr's 
words  and  manner,  it  was  evident  to  Lord  Oldborough's 
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pmet  ration  that  there  was  a  coldness  and  iormatity  in 
the  king's  countenance. 

'*  I  beg  I  may  not  detain  your  msyesty— I  see  I  am 
lat^,"  said  Lord  Oldborough. 

'^  Is  the  business  urgent,  my  lord  1" 

'*  No,  sir;  for  it  concerns  principally  myself:  it  can, 
theref(nre,  wait  your  majesty's  leisure,  at  any  hour  your 
majesty  may  aj^int.'* 

The  king  dismounted  instantly.         ' 

''  This  moment,  my  lord,  I  am  at  leisure  for  any  busi' 
ness  that  concerns  your  lordship." 

The  king  returned  to  the  palacc'^Lord  Oldborough 
followed,  and  all  the  spectators  on  foot  and  horseback 
Were  left  full  of  curiosity. 

Notwithstanding  the  condescension  of  his  majesty's 
words  and  manner,  and  the  polite  promptitude  to  attend 
to  any  business  that  concenied  his  lordship,  it  was  evi« 
dent  to  Lord  Oidborough's  penetration  that  there  was 
an  unusual  coldness  and  formahty  in  the  king's  counter 
nance  and  deportment,  unlike  the  graciousness  of  his 
reception  when  satisfied  and  pleased.  As  soon  as  the 
business  of  the  day  had  been  gone  through,  Lord  Old- 
borough said  he  must  now  beg  his  majesty's  attention 
on  a  subject  which  principally  concerned  himself.  The 
king  looked  as  one  prepared  to  hear,  but  determined  to 
say  as  little  as  possible. 

Lord  Oldborough  placed  himself  so  as  to  give^he  king 
the  advantage  of  t^e  light,  which  he  did  not  fear  to  have 
full  on  his  own  countenance. 

'*  Sir,  certain  letters,  signed  with  my  name  and  sealed 
with  my  seal,  have,  I  am  informed,  been  laid  before 
your  majesty." 

<'  Your  lordship  has  been  rightly  informed." 

"  I  trust— I  hope  that  your  majesty-r-" 

At  the  firm  assertion,  in  the  tone  with  which  Lord 
Oldborough  pronounced,  I  tmsU  his  majesty's  eye 
changed — end  moved  away  from  Lord  Oidborough's, 
when  he,  with  respectfal  intenrogation  of  tone,  added, 
'*  I  hope  your  majesty  coukl  not  believe  those  letters  to 
be  mine?" 

*' Frankly,  my  lord,"  said  ^e  king,  'Uhe  assertions, 
the  insinuations  of  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  of  «ny  rank 
or  weight  in  my  dominions,  could  by  any  imaj^inable 
means  have  induced  me  to  conceive  it  possible  that  such 
letters  had  been  written  by  your  lordship*    Not  for  one 
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moment  could  my  belief  hare  been  compelled  by  any 
evidence  less  strong  than  your  lordshiira  handwriting 
and  seal.  I  own,  I  thought  I  knew  your  lord^ip^»  se^ 
and  writing ;  but  I  now  see  that  I  have  been  deceived, 
and  I  rejoice  to  see  it." 

'*  I  thank  your  majesty.  I  cannot  feel  suiprise  that 
a  forgery  and  a  counterfeit  which,  at  first  view,  .com- 
pelled my  own  belief  of  .their  being  genuine,  should, 
-for  a  moment,  have  deceived  you,  sir;  but,  I  own,  I 
had  flattered  myself  that  my  sovereign  knew  my 
heart  and  character  yet  better  than  my  seal  and  sig- 
nature.*' 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  lord." 

'*  And  I  should  have  hoped  that,  if  your  majesty  had 
perused  those  letters,  no  assertions  could  have  been 
necessary,  on  my  part,  to  convince  you,  sir,  that  they 
could  not  be  mme.  I  have  now  only  to  rejoice  that 
your  majesty  is  undeceived;  and  that  I  have  not  in- 
truded unnecessarily  with  this  explanation.  I  am  fully 
sensible,  sir,  of  your  goodness,  in  having  thus  permitted 
me  to  make,  as  early  as  possible,  thie  assertion  of  my 
innocence.  For  the  proofs  of  it,  and  for  the  detection 
of  the  guilty,  I  am  preparing ;  and  I  hope  to  make  these 
as  clear  to  you,  sir,  as  your* majesty's  assurance  of  the 
pleasure  you  feel  in  bemg  undeceived  is.  satisfactory — 
consolatory  to  me,"  concluded  Lord  OkLborough,  with 
a  bow  of  profound  yet  proud  respect. 

''  My  lord,"  said  the  king,  '*  I  have  no  doubt  that  this, 
affair  will  redound  to  your  honour,  and  terminate  to  your 
lordship's  entire  satisfaction.^^ 

The  very  phrase  used  by  the  Duke  of  Greenwich. 

'*  As  to  myself,  your  lordship  can  have  no  further 
anxiety ;  but  I  wish  your  lordship's  endeavours  to  detect 
and  bring  proofs  home  to  the  guilty  may  be  promptly 
successful — for  the  gratification  of  your  own  feelings, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  mind,  before  the  mat- 
ter should  be  brought  forward  in  parliament." 

His  majesty  bowed,  and  as  Lord  Oldborough  retired 
he  added  some  gracious  phrases,  expressive  of  the  high 
esteem  he  felt  for  the  minister,  and  the  interest  ho  had 
always,  and  should  always,  take  in  whatever  could  con- 
tribute to  his  public  and  private  satisfaction — (again). 
:  To  an  eye  and  ear  less  practised  in  courts  than  this 
minister's,  all  that  had  been  said  would  have  been  really 
satisfactory:  but  Lord  Oldborough  disGemed  a  secrel 


embarrassment  in  Qie  smile,  a  constraint  in  the  manner, 
a  care,  an  effort  to  be  gracious  in  the  language,  a  cau- 
tion, a  rounding  of  the  periods,  a  recurrence  to  technical 
phrases  of  compliment  and  amity,  a  want  of  the  free 
fluent  language  of  the  heart;  language  which,  as  it  flows, 
virhether  from  sovereign  or  subject,  leaves  a  trace  that 
the  art  of  courtier  or  of  monarch  cannot  imitate.  In  all 
attempts  at  such  imitation,  there  is  a  want  of  which 
ranity  and  even  interest  is  not  always  sensible,  but 
which  feeling  perceives  instantly.  ^  Lord  Oldborough 
felt  it — and  twice,  during  this  audience,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  offering  his  resignation,  and  twice,  exerting 
strong  power  over  himself,  he  refrained. 

He  saw  plainly,  that  he  was  not  where  he  had  been 
in  the  king's  confidence ;  that  his  enemies  had  been  at 
work,  and,  in  some  measure,  had  succeeded ;  that  sus- 
picions had  been  infused  into  the  king's  mind.  That 
his  king  had  doubted  him,  his  majesty  had  confessed — 
and  Lord  Oldborough  discerned  that  there  was  no  genu- 
ine joy  at  the  moment  his  majesty  was  undeceived,  no 
real  anxiety  for  his  honour,  only  the  ostensible  mani- 
festation suitable  to  the  occasion — ^repeatable — or  re- 
cordable. 

Still  there  was  nothing  of  which  he  could  complain; 
every  expression,  if  written  down  or  repeated,  must 
have  appeared  proper  and  gracious  from  the  sovereign 
to  his  minister ;  and  for  that  minister  to  resign  at  such 
a  moment,  from  pride  or  pic^ue,  would  have  been  fatal  to 
the  dignity,  perhaps  to  the  mtegrity,  of  his  character. 

Loid  Oldborough  reasoned  thus  as  he  stoqd  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  compelled  himself,  during  the 
v^hole  audience,  and  to  the  last  parting  moment,  to  pre- 
fienre  anair  and  tdneof  calm,  respectful  self-possession. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

DuRiNo  Lord  Oldborough's  absence  his  faithful  secre^ 
lary  had  been  active  in  his  service.  Mr.  Temple  went 
immediately  to  his  friend  Alfred  Percy.  Alnred  had 
just  returned  fatigued  from  the  courts,  and  Was  resting 
himself;  in  conversation  with  his  wife  and  Caroline. 
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'^lam  aony  to  distmbyou,  Alfred/*  said  Mr.  Ten^la, 
'^bat  I  miiBt  take  you  away  iirom  these  ladies,  to  consult 
yoQ  on  particular  business." 

"  Oh !  let  the  particular  business  wait  till  he  has  rested 
himself,''  said  Blrs.  Percy,  *' unless  it  be  a  matter  of  life 
and  death." 

*'  Life  and  death !"  cried  Lady  Frances  Arlington,  run- 
ning in  at  the  open  doop— '*  Yes,  it  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death ! — Stay,  Mr.  Temple !  Mr.  Percy !  going  the 
moment  I  come  into  the  room — ^Impossible !" 

'*  Impossible  it  would  be,"  said  Bir.  Temple,  "  in  any 
other  .case;  but — ^ 

**' Wben  a  lady's  In  the  case, 
YoQ  know  all  oclier  ibinga  gtwt  plaea,*" 

cried  Lady  Frances.  ''  So,  positively,  gentlemen,  I  stop 
the  way.  But,  Mr.  Temple,  to  comfort  you — ^for  I  never 
saw  a  man,  gallant  or  ungallant,  look  so  impatient — I 
shidl  not  be  able  to  stay  ^ve  a  moment— Thank  you, 
Mrs.  Percy,  I  can't  sit  down-^Mrs.  Crabstock,  the 
crossest  of  Crabstocks  and  stiffest  of  pattern-women,  is 
in  the  csMTiage  waiting  for  me.  Give  me  joy — ^I  have 
accomplished  my  purpose,  and  without  Lady  Jane  Gran* 
▼ille's  assistance-*-obtained  a  permit  to  go. with  Lady 
Trant,  and  made  her  take  me  to  Lady  Angelica's  last 
night.  Grand  conversazione ! — Saw  the  German  baron ! 
Caught  both  the  profiles^have  'em  here — defy  you  hot 
to  smile.  Look,"  cried  her  ladyship^  drawing  out  of  her 
reticule  a  caricature,  which  she  put  into  Caroune's  hand ; 
and,  while  she  was  looking  at  it.  Lady  Frances  went  on 
speaking  rapidly.  "  Only  a  sketch,  a  scrawl  in  pencil, 
while  they  thought  I  was  copying  a  Sonnet  to  Wisdom 
«H9n  the  worst  bit  of  paper  too  in  the  world— old  cover 
of  a  letter  I  stole  from  Lady  Trant's  reticule  while  she 
was  at  cards.  Mr.  Temple,  you  shall  see  my  chef- 
d'oRuvre  by-and-by ;  don't  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  medal, 
pray.  Did  not  I  teU  you,  you  were  the  most  impatient 
man  in  the  world  V 

It  was  true  that  Mr.  Temple  was  at  this  instant  most 
impatient  to  get  possession  of  the  paper,  for  on  the  back 
of  that  cover  of  the  letter  on  which  the  caricature  was 
drawn,  the  handwriting  of  the  direction  appeaured  to 
him. — He  dared  scarcely  believe  his  eyes«— his  hopes. 
;  "  Mrs.  Crabstock,  my  lady,"  said  the  footman,  ''  is 
waiting." 
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^  1  know,  sir,'*  said  Lady  Frances :  "  so,  Caroline,  yon 
won^t  see  the  likeness.  Very  well ;  if  I  can't  get  a  com- 
pliment I  must  be  off.  When  you  draw  a  caricature,  I 
won't  praise  it.  Here!  Mr., Temple,  one  look,  since 
you  are  dying  for  it." 

'*  One  look  will  not  satisfy  me,"  cried  Mr.  Temple, 
seizing  the  paper :  *'  your  ladyship  must  leave  the  djaw- 
ing  with  us  till  to-morrow." 

*^  Us^^must,  Given  at  our  court  of  St.  James's.  Lord 
Ol^borough's  own  imperative  style." 

'*  Imperative !  no ;  numbly  I  beseech  your  ladyship, 
thus  humbly,"  cried  Mr.  Temple,  kneeling  in  jest,  but 
keeping  in  earnest  fast  hold  of  the  paper. 

^'  But  why — ^why  %  Are  you  acquainted  with  Lady 
An^^elica.    I  did  not  know  you  knew  her." 

*^  It  is  excellent ! — It  is  admirable ! — I  cannot  let  it  go. 
This  hand  that  seized  it  long  shall  hold  the  prize." 

*^  The  man's  mad !  But  don't  think  I'll  give  it  to  you 
— ^I  would  not  give  it  to  my  mother :  but  I'll  lend  it  to 
you,  if  you'll  tell  me  honestly  why  you  want  it." 

'*  Honestly — I  want  to  show  it  to  a  particjilar  friend, 
who  will  be  delighted  with  it." 

"  Tell  me  who,  this  minute,  or  you  shall  not  have  it." 

''  Mrs.^Crabstock,  my  lady,  bids  me  say  the  duchess — " 

'^The  duchess — ^the  dense  !-^if  she's  come  to  the 
duchess,  I  must  go.  I  hope  your  man,  Mrs.  Percy, 
won't  tell  Mrs.  Crabstock  he  saw  this  gentleman  kneel- 
ing." 

'^Mrs.  Crabstock's  getting  out,  my  lady,"  said  the 
footman,  returning. 

Mr.  Temple,  for  mercy's  sake,  get  up." 

"  Never  till  your  ladyship  gives  the  drawing." 

"  There !  there !  let  me  go — audacious !" 
.    "  Good  morning  to  you,  Mrs.  Percy — Good-by,  Caro- 
line— be  at  Lady  Jane's  to-night,  for  I'm  to  be  there." 

Her  ladyship  ran  off,  and  met  Mrs.  Crabstock  on  the 
stairs,  with  whom  we  leave  her  to  make  her  peace  as 
she  pleases. 

"My  dear  Temple,  I  believe  you  are  out  of  your 
senses,"  said  Alfred :  "  I  never  saw  any  man  so  impor- 
tunate about  a  drawing  that  is  not  worth  a  straw — 
trembling  with  eagerness,  and  kneeling! — Caroline, 
what  do  you  think  Rosamond  would  have  thought  of  all 
thisV 

"If  she.  knew  the  whole,  she  would  have  thought  I 
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acted  admirably,*  said  Mr.  Temple.  **  Bat  come,  I  bare 
bnsiness.*' 

Alflred  took  him  into  hie  study,  and  there  the  whole 
affair  was  explained.  Mr.  Temple  had  brought  with 
him  the  specimen  of  the  forgery  to  show  to  Alfred,  and 
upon  comparing'  it  with  the  handwriting  on  the  coyer  of 
the  letter  on  which  the  caricature  was  drawn,  the  simi- 
larity appeared  to  be  strikingly  exact.  The  cover,  which 
had  been  stolen,  as  Lady  Frances  Arlington  said,  from 
Lady  Trant^s  reticule,  was  directed  to  Captain  Nuttall. 
He  was  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  forged  letters  had 
been  written,  as  appeared  by  the  list  which  Lord  Old- 
borough  had  left  with  Mr.  Temple.  The  secretary  was 
almost  certain  that  his  lordship  had  never  written  with 
his  own  hand  to  any  Captain  Nuttall ;  but  this  he  could 
ask  the  moment  he  should  see  Lord  Oldborough  again. 
It  seemed  as  if  this  paper  had  never  been  actually  used 
as  the  cover  of  a  letter,  for  it  had  no  post-mark,  seal,  or 
wafer.  Upon  further  inspection,  it  was  perceived  that 
a  t  had  been  left  out  in  the  name  of  Nuttall;  and  it  ap« 
peared  probable  that  the  cover  had  been  thrown  aside, 
and  a  new  one  written,  in  consequence  of  this  omission. 
But  Alfred  did  not  think  it  po.ssible  that  Lady  Trant 
could  be  the  forger  of  these  letters,  because  he  had  seen 
some  of  her  ladyship's  notes  of  invitation  to  Caroline, 
and  they  were  written  in  a  wretched  cramped  hand. 

"  But  that  cramped  hand  mig;ht  be  feigned,  to  conceal 
the  powers  of  penmanship,'*  said  Mr.  Temple. 

'*  Well !  granting  her  ladyship's  talents  were  equal  to 
the  mere  execution,"  Alfred  persisted  in  thinldnr  she 
had  not  abilities  sufficient  to  invent  or  combine  aQ  the 

Earts  of  such  a  scheme,  "  She  might  be  an  accomplice, 
ut  she  must  have  had  a  principal--'*and  who  could  that 
principal  be  t" 

The  same  suspicion,  the  same  person,  came  at  the 
same  moment  into  the  heads  of  both  gentlenien,  as  they 
sat  looking  at  e^ach  other. 

"  There  is  an  intimacy  between  them,"  said  Alfred. 
"  Recollect  all  the  pains  Lady  Trant  took  for  Mrs.  Fal- 
ooner  about  English  Clay-^they — " 

**  Mrs.  Falconer !  But  how  could  she  potoibly  get  at 
Lord  Oldborough's  private  seal — ^a  seal  that  is  always 
locked  up— a  seal  never  used  to  any  common  letter, 
never  to  any  but  those  written  by  his  own  hand  to  some 
private  friend,  and  on  som^  very  particular  occasion  f 
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Since  I  hare  been  with  him  I  have  not  stsesi  him  nse 
that  seal  three  times." 

*^  When  and  to  whom  t  can  you  recollect  V*  said  Alfred. 

** I  recollect! — ^I  have  it  all!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Temple, 
striking  the  table-—*'  I  have  it  I  But  Lady  Frances  Ar« 
lington — I  am  sorry  she  is  gone." 

*'  Whyl  what  of  hert  Lady  Frances  can  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  with  the  business." 

**  She  has  a  great  deal  more;  I  can  assure  yoU"-but 
without  knowing  it." 

**  Of  that  I  am'  certain,  or  all  the  world  would  have 
known  it  long  ago :  but  tell  me  how." 

**  I  recollect  at  the  time  when  I  was  dangling  after 
Lady  Frances — ^there's  good  in  every  thing-— just  before 
we  went  down  to  Falconer-court,  her  ladyship,  who, 
you  know,  has  always  some  reigning  fancy,  was  dis^ 
tracted  about  what  she  called  bread-se<3s.  She  took  ofif 
the  impression  of  seals  with  bread— no  matter  how,  but 
she  did — and  used  to  torment  me — no,  I  thought  it  a 
great  pleasure  at  the  time — to  procure  for  her  all  the 
pretty  seals  I  could." 

*^  But,  surely,  you  did  not  give  her  Lord  Oldbor- 
ough'st" 

'*  I ! — ^not  I ! — how  could  you  imagine  such  a  thing !" 

**  You  were  in  love,  and  might  have  forgotten  conse,- 
quences."^ 

''A  man  in  love  may  forget  everything,  I  grant— 
except  his  fidelity.  No,  I  never  gave  the  seal;  but  I 
perfectly  recollect  Ladjr  Frances  showing  it  to  me  in  her 
ooDection,  and  my  asking  her  how  she  came  by  it." 

*^  And  how  did  she  t" 

"  From  the  cover  of  a  note  which  the  duke,  her  uncle, 
had  received  from  Lord  Oldborough ;  and  I,  at  the  time, 
remembered  his  lordship's  having  written  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Greenwich  on  the  birth  of  his  grandson.  Lord  Old- 
borough  had,  upon  a  former  occasion,  afli-onted  his  grace 
by  sending  him  a  note  sealed  with  a  wafer— -this  time 
his  lordship  took  special  care,  apd  sealed  it  with  hit 
private  s€(U  of  honour.*^ 

**  Well !  but  how  does  this  bring  the  matter  home  to 
Mrs.  Falconer  t"  said  AlfVed. 

«  Stay— I  am  bringing  it  as  near  home  to  her  as  pos* 
•ible.  We  ail  went  down  to  Falconer-court  together; 
and  there  I  remember  Lady  Frances  had  her  collection 
of  bread-seals,  and  waa  daubing  and  colouring  them  with 
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▼erniilionr-and  Mrs.  Falconer  was  so  anxious  about 
them— and  Lady  Frances  gave  her  several — ^I  must  see 
1^7  Frances  again  directly,  to  inquire  whether  she 

Cye  her,  among  the  rest,  Lord  Oldborough's — ^I'll  go  to 
idy  Jane  Granville's  this  evening  on  purpose.  But  had 
I  not  better  go  this  moment  to  Ladv  Trant  t" 
'  Alfred  advised,  that  having  traced  the  matter  thus  far, 
they  should  not  hazard  giving  any  alarm  to  Lady  Trant 
or  to  Mrs.  Falconer,  but  should  report  to  Lord  Old- 
borough  what  progress  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Temple  accordingly  went  home,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  his  lordship's  return.  In  the  mean  time  the 
first  exaltation  of  indignant  pride  having  subsided,  and 
his  cool  judgment  reflecting  upon  what  h^  passed.  Lord 
Oldborough  considered  that,  however  satisfactory  to  his 
own  mind  might  be  the  feeling  of  his  innocence,  the 
proofs  of  it  were  necessary  to  satisfy  the  public ;  he 
saw  that  his  character  would  be  left  doubtful,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies,  if  he  were  in  pique  and  resent- 
ment hastily  to  resign,  before  he  had  vindicated  his  in- 
tegrity. "  if  your  proofs  be  produced,  my  lord !" — ^these 
words  recurred  to  him,  and  his  anxiety  to  obtain  these 
proofs  rose  high ;  and  high  was  his  satisfaction  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  his  secreta^,  for  by  the  first  glance  at  Mr.^ 
Temple's  countenance  he  perceived  that  some  discovery 
had  been  made. 

Alfred,  that  night,  received  through  Mr.  Temple  his 
lordship's  request  that  he  would  obtain  what  further 
information  he  could  relative  to  the  private  seal,  in  what- 
ever way  he  thought  most  prudent.  His  lordship  trusted 
entirely  to  his  discretion — Mr.  Temple  was  engaged  with 
other  business. 

Alfred  went  with  Caroline  to  Lady  Jane  Granville's, 
to  meet  Lady  Frances  Arlington ;  he  entered  into  con- 
versation, and  by  degrees  brought  her  to  his  point, 
playing  all  the  time  with  her  curiosity,  and  humourinjg 
her  childishness,  while  he  carried  on  his  cross-exami- 
nation. 

At  first  she  could  not  recollect  any  thing  about  making 
the  seals  he  talked  of.  '*  It  was  a  fancy  that  had  passed ; 
and  a  past  fancy,"  she  said,  '*  was  like  a  past  love,  or 
a  past  beauty — ^good  for  nothing  but  to  be  forgotten." 
However,  by  proper  leading  of  the  witness,  and  suggest- 
ioff  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  he  did  bring  to  the  fair 
lady's  mind  all  that  be  wanted  her  to  remember.    Sho 
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eoiild  not  conceive  what  interest  Mr.  Petcy  could  take  in 

the  matter— it  was  some  jest  about  Mr.  Temple,  she  was 

eure.    Yes,  she  did  recollect  a  seal  with  a  Cupid  riding^ 

a  lion,  that  Mr.  Temple  gave  her  just  before  they  went  ' 

to  Falconer-court — was  that  what  he  meant  1 

^    "No-— but  a  curious  seal—"  (Alfred  described  the 

device.) 

"Lord  Oldborough's !  Yes,  there  was  some  such 
odd  seal.**  But  it  was  not  given  to  her  by  Mr.  Temple 
—she  took  that  from  a  note  to  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Greenwich. 

Yes — ^that,  Alfred  said,  he  knew ;  but  what  did  her 
ladyship  do  with  it  ? 

"  You  know  how  I  got  it !  Bless  me,  you  seem  to 
know  every  thing  I  do  and  say.  You  know  my  affairs 
vastly  well — ^you  act  the  conjurer  admirably — ^pray,  can 
you  tell  me  who  I  am  to  marry  V 

"  That  I  will — when  your  ladyship  has  told  me  to 
iRrhom  you  gave  that  seal." 

"  That  I  would,  and  welcome,  if  I  oould  recollect — 
but  I  really  canH.  If  you  think  I  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Temple,  I  assure  you  you  are  mistaken— you  may  ask 
liim." 

"  I  know  your  ladyship  did  not  give  it  to  Mr.  Temple 
—but  to  whom  did  you  give  iti" 

**I  remember  now — not  to  any  gentleman,  after  all — .  ' 
you  are  positively  out.    I  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Falconer.*' 

"  You  are  certain  of  that,  Lady  Frances  Arlington  1** 

"I  am  certain,  Mr.  Alfred  Percy." 

"  And  how  can  you  prove  it  to  me.  Lady  Frances  1" 

"  The  easiest  way  in  the  world — ^by  asking  Mrs.  Fal- 
concAr.  Only  I  don't  go  there  now  much  since  Georgi* 
ana  and  I  have  (quarrelled — ^but  what  can  make  you  so 
curious  about  it  1" 

"That's  a  secret." 

At  the  word  secret  her  attention  was  fixed. 

"  May  I  ask  if  your  ladyship  would  know  the  seal 
again  if  you  saw  it  ? — Is  this  any  thing  like  the  impres- 
sion V  (showing  her  the  seal  on  the  forged  cover.) 

"The  very  ^ame  that  I  gave  Mrs.  Falconer,  I'll  swear 
to  it — ^111  teU  you  how  I  know  it  particularly.  There's 
a  little  outer  rim  here,  with  points  to  it,  which  there  ia 
not  to  the  other.  I  fastened  my  bread-seal. into  an  old 
tatting  of  my  own,  from  which  I  had  lost  the  stone. 
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Mn.  Falconer  took  a  fancy  to  it,  among:  a  number  i^ 
others,  so  I  let  her  have  it.  Now  I  have  answered  al 
yoar  question»— answer  mine-^Who  am  I  to  marry  T' 

'*  Your  ladyship  will  marry  whoever — ^your  ladyship 
pleases. ^^ 

*'That  was  an  ambiguous  answer,"  she  observed; 
"  for  that  she  pleased  everybody." 

Her  ladyship  was  going  to  run  on  with  some  further 
questions,  but  Alfred,  pretending  that  the.  oracle  was  not 
permitted  to  answer  more  explicitly,  left  her  completely 
m  the  dark  as  to  what  his  meaning  had  been  in  this  whole 
conversation. 

He  reported  progress  to  Lord  Oldborough — and'  his 
lordship  slept  as  soundly  this  night  as  he  did  the  night 
after  he  had  been  attacked  by  the  mob. 
'  The  next  morning  the  first  person  he  desired  to  see 
was  Mr.  Falconer — ^his  lordship  sent  for  him  into  his 
cabinet. 

"  Mr.  Commissioner  Falconer,  I  promised  to  give  you 
notice  whenever  I  should  see  any  probability  of  my 
going  out  of  power." 

*'Good  Heaven!  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  commis- 
sioner, starting  back.  The  surprise,  the  consternation 
were  real — Lord  Oldborough  had  his  eye  upon  him,  to 
determine  that  point. 

"  Impossible,  surely  I — ^I  hope — " 

His  hope  flitted  at  the  moment  to  the  Duke  of  Green- 
wich—4)ut  returned  instantly :  he  had  made  no  terms — 
had  missed  his  time.  If  Lord  Oldborough  should  go  out 
of  office — his  place,  his  pension  gone — utter  ruin. 

Lord  Oldborough  marked  the  vacillation  ^  and  con- 
fusion of  his  countenance,  and  saw  that  he  was  quite 
unprepared. 

"  I  hope — Merciful  Powers !  I  trust — I  thought  your 
lordship  had  triumphed  over  all  your  enemies,  and  was 
firmer  m  favour  and  power  than  ever.  What  can  have 
occurred  1" 

Without  making  any  answer.  Lord  Oldborough  beck- 
oned to  the  commissioner  to  approach  nearer  the  win- 
dow where  his  lordship  was  standing,  and  then  suddenly 
put  into  his  hand  the  cover  with  the  forged  handwriting 
and  seal. 

"What  am  I  to  understand  by  this,  my  lord  1"  said 
the  bewildered  commissioner,  turning  it  backwards  and 


forwards.  '*  Captain  Nuttall  !-^I  never  saw  the  man  in 
my  life.  May  I  ask,  my  lord,  what  I  am  to  comprehend 
from  this  1" 

'*  I  see,  sir,  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  business.*' 

The  whole  was  explained  by  Lord  Oldborough  suc- 
cinctly. The  astonishment  and  horror  in  the  poor  com* 
missioner's  comitenance  and  gestures,  and,  still  more, 
the  eagemess  with  which  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
try  to  discover  the  authors  of  this  forgery,  were  sufficient 
proofs  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the 
guilt  could'  be  traced  to  any  of  his  own  family. 

Lord  Oldborough's  look,  fixed  on  the  commissioner, 
expressed  what  it  had  once  before  expressed — **  Sir,  from 
my  soul,  I  pity  you !" 

The  commissioner  saw  this  look^  and  wondered  why 
Lord  Oldborough  should  pity  him  at  a  time  when  all  Ms 
lordship's  feelings  should  naturally  be  for  himself. 

^  My  lord,  I  would  engage  we  shall  discover — we  shall 
trace  it." 

**  1  believe  that  1  have  discovered — that  I  have  traced 
it,*'  said  Lord  Oldborough ;  and  he  sighed. 

Now  that  sigh  was  more  incomprehensible  to  the 
commissioner  than  all  the  rest,  ana  he  stood  with  his 
lips  open  for  a  moment,  before  he  could  utter,  *'  Why 
then  resign,  my  lord  V 

''  That  is  my  affair,"  said  Lord  Oldborough.  "  Let  us, 
if  you  please,  sir,  think  of  yours ;  for,  probably,  this  is 
the  only  time  I  shall  ever  more  have  it  in  my  power  to 
be  of  the  least  service  to  you." 

*'  Oh !  my  lord — ^my  lord,  don't  say  so !"  said  the  com« 
missioner,  quite  forgetting  all  his  artificial  manner,  and 
speaking  naturally :  "  the  last  time  you  shall  have  it  in 
your  power ! — Oh !  my  dear  lord,  don't  say  so !" 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  must.  It  gives  me  pain — ^yon  see  it 
does." 

"  At  such  a  time  as  this  to  think  of  me  instead  of 
yourself!  My  lord,  I  never  knew  you  till  this  moment 
—so  well." 

^  Nor  I  you,  sir,"  said  Lord  Oldborough.  '*  It  is  the 
more  unfortunate  for  us  both,  that  our  connexion  and 
intercourse  must  now  for  ever  cease." 

"  Never,  never,  my  lord,  if  you  were  to  go  out  of 
power  to-morrow — which  Heaven,  in  its  mercy  and  jiis* 
tice,  forbid !  I  could  never  forget  the  goodness— 4  would 
never  desert— in  spite  of  all  interest^I  should  continue 
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-*I  hope  yonr  loidship  woidd  pennlt  nw  to  inymy  dnty- 
—all  intorcoiine  could  never  cease.** 

Lord  Oldborougli  saw,  and  almost  smiled  at  the  stmg'- 
gle  between  the  comtier  and  the  man— the  confoskm  in 
the  commissioner's  mind  between  his  feelings  and  his 
interest.  Partly  his  lordship  xelieTed,  and  partiy  he 
pained  Mr.  Falconer,  by  saymg,  in  his  firm  tone,  **  I 
thank  yo|ii,  Mr.  Falconer;  bat  atfintercomse  most  cease. 
After  this  honr,  we  meet  no' more.  I  beg  yon,  sir,  to 
coUect  your  spirits,  and  to  listen  to  me  calmly.  Before 
this  day  is  at  an  end,  yoo  will  understand  why  all  further 
intercourse  between  us  would  be  useless  to  your  inter- 
est, and  incompatible  with  my  honour.  Before  many 
hours  are  past,  a  blow  will  be  struck  which  will  go  to 
your  heart— for  I  see  you  hare  one«-and  deprire  you 
of  the  power  of  thought.  It  is  my  wish  to  make  diat 
blow  fsdl  as  lightly  upon  you  as  possiMe.** 

'^  Oh !  my  lord,  your  resignation  would  indeed  be  a 
blow  I  could  never  recover.  The  bare  apprehension 
deprives  me  at  this  moment  of  all  power  of  thought ;  but 
still  I  hope—" 

**  Hear  me,  sir,  I  beg,  without  intenuption :  it  is  my 
business  to  think  for  yon.  Go  immediately  to  the  Duke 
of  Greenwich,  make  what  terms  with  him  you  can-^ 
make  what  advantage  you  can  of  the  secret  of  my  ap« 
preaching  resignation— a  secret  I  now  put  in  3rour  power 
to  communicate  to  his  grace,  and  which  no  one  yet  sus« 
pects — I  having  told  it  to  no  one  living  but  to  yourself. 
Go  quickly  to  the  duke — ^time  presses— I  wish  you  sue- 
cess*-«nd  a  better  patron  than  I  have  been,  than  my 
principles  would  ^  permit  me  to  be.  Farewell,  Bfr.  Fal- 
coner.** 

The  commissioner  moved  towards  the  door  when 
Lord  Oldborough  said  ^  iitme  presses ;"  but  the  commis- 
sioner stopped — tamed  back — could  not  go :  the  tear^— 
real  tears — ^rolled  down  his  cheeks^-Lord  Oldborough 
went  forward,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  him — the  com- 
missioner kissed  it,  with  the  reverence  with  which  he 
would  have  kissed  his  sovereign's  hand ;  and  bowing,  he 
involuntarily  backed  to  the  door,  as  if  quitting  thepres* 
ence  of  majesty. 

*'  It  is  a  pity  that  man  was  bred  a  mere  courtier,  and 
that  he*  is  cursed  with  a  family  on  none  of  whom  there 
is  uiy  dependence,"  thought  Lord  Oldborough,  as  the 
doMr  elosed  upon  the  commisBioiier  for  ever. 
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Ixifd  OldboTOUgh  delayed  an  hour  prorposely  to  give 
Mr.  Falconer  advantage  of  the  day  with  the  Duke  of 
Greenwich :  then  ordered  his  carnage^  and  drove  to— 
Mrs.  Falconer's. 

Great  was  her  surprise  at  the  minister's  entrance.— 
"  Concerned  the  commissioner  was  not  at  home." 

**  My  business  is  with  Mrs.  Falconer." 

'*  My  lord— your  lordship— the  honour  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  visit.    Georgiana,  my  dear." 

Mrs.  Falconer  nodded  to  her  daughter,  who  most 
unwillingly,  and  as  if  dying  with  curiosity,  retired. 

The  smile  died  away  upon  Mrs.  Falconer's  lips  as  she 
observed  the  stern  gravity  of  Lord  Oldborougn's  coun-^ 
tenance.  She  mov^  a  chair  towards  his  loitlship — 'he 
stood,  and  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  ohair,  passed  as 
he  looked  at  her. 

^*  What  is  to  come  ?  Cunningham,  perhaps,"  thought 
Mrs.  Falconer;  ^'or  perhaps  something  about  John. 
When  will  he  speak  ? — ^I  can't— I  must.  I  am  happy  to 
see  your  lordship  looking  so  well." 

**  Is  Mrs.  Falconer  acquainted  with  Lady  Trant  1" 

•*  Lady  Trant— yes,  my  lord." 

"  Mercy !  Is  it  possible  !-*-No,  for  her  own  sake  she 
would  not  betray  me,"  thought  Mrs.  Falconer. 

**  Intimately  1"  said  Lord  Oldbprough. 

'*  Intimately— 4hat  is,  as  one's  intimate  with  everybody 
of  a  certain  sort — one  visits— but  no  further— 1  can  t 
Bay  t  have  the  honour—" 

Mrs*  Falconer  was  so  distracted  bv  seeing  Lord  Old* 
borough  searching  in  his  pocket-bocHL  for  a  letter,  that 
in  spite  of  all  her  presence  of  mind,  she  knew  not  what 
she  said ;  and  all  her  presence  of  countenance  failed, 
when  Lord  Oldborough  placed  before  her  eyes  the  cover 
directed  to  Captain  Nuttall. 

*'  Can  you  guess  how  this  came  into  Lady  Trant's 
possession,  madam  1" 

**  I  protest,  my  knrd«"  her  voice  trembling  in  spite  of 
her  utmost  eflbrts  to  commaad  it,  "  I  don't  know— nor 
eaa  I  conceive— >^ 

"  Nor  can  you  conceive  by  whom  it  was  written, 
madam  1** 

"  It  appeals— it  bears  a.i«seiiib]aiici9-»Bome  likeness 
--•s  far  as  1  reooUect— but  it  is  so  loiur  since  I  have 
aeon  your  kwdshq^sswaliaad-'^snd  hands  are  so 
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ftometlmes— >and  1  am  so  bad  a  judge— every  hand,  all 
fashionable  hands,  are  so  like/' 

•'  And  every  seal  like  every  seal  ?"  said  Lord  Oldbor* 
ough,  placing  the  counterfeit  seal  before  Mrs.  Falconer. 
.«I  recommend  it  to  you,  madam,  to  waste  no  further 
time  in  evasion ;  but  to  deliver  to  me  the  counterpart 
of  this  seal,  the  impression  of  my  private  seal,  which 
you  had  from  Lady  Frances  Arlington.'' 

"  A  mere  bread-seal !  Her  ladyship  surely  has  not 
said — I  really  have  lost  it — if  I  ever  had  it — I  declare 
your  lordship  terrifies  me  so,  by  this  strange  mode — ^" 

"  I  recommend  it  to  you  once  more,  madam,  and  for 
the  last  time  I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you,  to  deliver 
up  to  me  that  seal,  for  I  have  sworn  to  my  belief  that  it 
is  in  your  possession ;  a  warrant  will  in  consequence  be 
issued,  to  seize  and  search  your  papers.  The  purport 
of  my  present  visit,  of  which  I  should  gladly  have  been 
spared  the  pain,  is  to  save  you,  madam,  from  the  public 
disgrace  of  having  a  warrant  executed.  Do  not  faint, 
madam,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  nor  go  into  hysterics ;  for  if 
you  do,  I  must  retire,  and  the  warrant  must  be  executed. 
Your  best  course  is  to  open  that  desk,  to  give  me  up  the 
seal,  to  make  to  me  at  this  instant  a  full  confession  of  all 
you  know  of  this  transaction.  If  you  do  thus,  for  your 
husband's  sake,  madam,  I  will^  as  far  as  I  can  consist- 
ently with  what  is  due  to  myself,  spare  you  the  shame 
of  an  arrest." 

Mrs.  Falconer,  with  trembling  hands,  unlocked  the 
desk  and  delivered  the  seal. 

'  "  And  a  letter  which  I  see  in  this  same  handwriting, 
madam,  if  you  please." 

She  gave  it ;  and  then,  unable  to  support  herself 
longer,  sank  upon  a  sofa :  but  she  neither  fainted  not 
screamed — she  was  awar^  of  the  consequences.  Lord 
Oldborough  opened  the  window  to  give  her  air.  She 
was  relieved  by  a  burst  of  tears,  and  was  silent--and 
nothing  was  heard  but  her  sobs,  which  she  endeavoured 
to  suppress  in  vain.  She  was  more  relieved  on  lookin^r 
up  by  one  glance  at  Lord  Oldborough's  countenance, 
where  she  saw  compassion  working  strongly. 

But  before  she  could  take  any  advantage  of  it,  the 
expression  was  chaiiged,  the  feeling  was  controlled :  he 
was  conscious  of  its  weakness— he  recollected  what 
public  justice,  and  justice  to  his  own  eharacter,  reqoixed 


«-— he  recollected  ^1  the  treachery,  the'  criminality  of 
-vrhich  she  had  been  guilty. 

**  Madam,  you  are  not  now  in  a  condition,  I  see,  to 
explain  yourself  further— I  will  relieve  you  from  my 
presence:  my  reproaches  you  will  never  hear;  but  I 
shall  expect  from  you,  before  one  hour,  sucl)  an  avowal 
in  writing  of  this  whole  transaction 'as  may,  with  the 
written  confession  of  Lady  Trant,  afford  the  proofs 
which  are  due  to  my  sovereign,  and  to  the  public,  of 
my  integrity." 

Mrs.  Falconer  bowed  her  head,  covered  her  face, 
clasped  her  hands  in  agony :  as  Lord  Oldborough  retired, 
she  sprang  up,  followed  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  yet 
without  knowing  what  she  could  say. 

**The  commissioner  is  innocent! — If  you  forsake 
him,  he  is  undone — all,  all  of  us,  utterly  ruined !  Oh ! 
Georgiana !  Gebr^ana !  where  are  you  t  speak  for  me  !'* 

Georgiana  was  in  an  inner  apartment,  trying  on  a  new 
robe  d  la  Qeorgierme. 

"Whatever  you  may  wish  further  to  say  to  me, 
/nadam,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  disengaging  himself 
from  her,  and  passing  decidedly  on,  before  Greorgiana 
appeared,  **you  will  put  in  writing,  and  let  me  have 
within  this  hour — or  never." 

Within  that  hour  Commissioner  Falconer  brought  for 
Lord  Oldborough  the  paper  his  wife  had  drawn  up,  but 
which  he  was  obligea  to  deliver  <to  Mr.  Temple ;  for 
Ijord  Oldborough  had  so  ordered,  and  his  lordship  per- 
severed in  refusing  to  see  him  more.  Mrs.  Falconer's 
paper  was  worded  with  all  the  art  and  address  of  which 
she  was  mistress,  and  all  the  pathos  she  could  command 
— Lord  Oldborough  looked  only  for  facts — ^these  he 
marked  with  his  pencil,  and  observed  where  they  cor- 
roborated and  where  they  differed  from  Lady  Tranrs 
confession,  which  Mr.  Temple  had  been  charged  to 
obtain  during  his  lordship's  visit  to  Mrs.  Falconer.  The 
greater  part  of  the  night  Lord  Oldborough  and  Mr.  Alfre^^ 
Percy  were  employed  arranging  these  documents  so 
as  to  put  the  proofs  in  the  clearest  and  shortest  form, 
to  be  laid  before  his  majesty  the  succeeding  day. 

It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Falconer  had  been  first  tempted 
to  these  practices  by  the  distress  for  money  into  which 
extrava^nt  entertamments,  or,  as  she  stated,  the  ex- 
penses mcident  to  her  situation— expenses  which  far 
exceeded  her  income— had  led  her.    It  was  supposedi 
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froi|i  her  having  kept  open  house  at  times  for  the  mia.- 
ieter,  that  she  and  the  commissioner  had  great  influence; 
she  had  heen  applied  to — presents  had  been  offered,  and 
she  had  long  withstood.  But,  at  length,  Lady  Tyrant 
acting  in  concert  with  her,  they  had  been  supplied  with 
information  by  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  offices,  a  relation 
of  Lady  Trent,  who  was  a  vaip,  incautious  youth,  and,  it 
seems,  did  not  know  the  use  made  of  his  indiscretion : 
he  told  what  promotions  he  heard  sp^en  of — ^what 
commissions  were  making  out.  The  ladies  prophesied, 
and  their  propliecies  being  accomplished,  they  gained 
credit.  For  some  time  they  kept  themselyes  behind*  the 
scenes — and  many,  applying  to  A.  B.,  and  dealing  with 
they  did  not  know  whom,  paid  for  promotions  which 
would  haye  come  unpaid  for ;  others  paid,  and  were 
never  promoted,  and  wrote  letters  of  reproach — Captain 
Nuttall  was  among  these,  and  he  it  was  who,  finding 
himself  duped,  first  stirred  in  the  business;  and  by 
means  of  an  active  member  of  opposition,  to  whom  he 
made  known  his  secret  grievance,  brought  the  whole  to 
light. 

The  proofs  arranged  (and  Lord  Oldborough  never  slept 
till  they  were  perfected),  he  reposed  irenquilly.  The 
next  day,  asking  an  audience  of  his  majesty,  he  simply 
hiid  the  .papers  on  his  majesty's  table,  observing  that  he 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  tracing  the  for- 
gery, and  that  he  trusted  these  papers  contained  all  the 
necessary  proofs. 

'  His  lordship  bowed  and  retired  instantly,  leaving  his 
majesty  to  examine  the  papers  alone.  ' 

The  resolution  to  resign  his  ministerial  station  had 
long  been  forming  in  Lord  Oldborough's  mind.  It  was 
not.  a  resolution  taken  suddenly  in  pride  or  pique,  but 
after  reflection,  and  upon  strong  reasons.  It  was  a  mea^ 
sure  which  he  had  long  been  revolving  in  his  secret 
thoughts.  During  the  enthusiasm  of  political  life,  the 
proverbial  warnings  against  the  vanity  of  ambition,  and 
the  danger  of  dependence  on  the  favour  of  princes,  had 
passed  on  his  ear  b,ut  as  a  schoolboy's  leston:  a  phrase 
^'  to  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale."  He  was  not  a  read- 
ing man,  and  the  maxims  of  books  he  disregarded  or 
disbelieved ;  but  in  the  observations  he  made  for  him* 
self  he  trusted:  the  lessons  he  drew  from  life  were 
never  lost  upon  him,  and  he  acted  in  consequence  of 
that  which  he  believed,  with  a  decision,  vigour,  and 
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invariability  seldom  found  even  among*  philoaophera 
Of  late  years  he  had,  in  real  life,  seen  striking^  instances 
of  the  treachery  of  courtiers,  and  had  felt  some  symp- 
toms of  insecurity  in  the  smile  of  princes.  Fortune  had 
been  favourable  to  him — she  was  fickle — ^he  determined 
to  quit  her  before  she  should  change.  Ambition,  it  is 
true,  had  tempted  him — he  had  risen  to  her  highest  pin- 
nacle: he  would  not  be  hurled  from  high — ^he  would 
descend  voluntarily,  and  with  dignity.  Lord  Oldborough's 
habits  of  thought  were  as  dififerent  as  possible  from  those 
of  a  metaphysician:  he  had  reflected  less  upon  the 
course  of  his  own  mind  than  upon  almost  any  other 
subject ;  but  he  knew  human  nature  practically ;  disqui- 
sitions on  habit,  passion,  or  the  soverei^  good  were 
unread  by  him,  nor,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  had  he 
ever  formed  a  system,  moral  or  prudential ;  but  the  same 
penetration,  the  same  longanimity,  which  enabled  him  to 
grovern  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  gave  him,  when  his 
attention  turned  towards  himself,  a  foresight  for  his  own 
happiness.  In  the  meridian  of  life,  he  had  cherished 
ambition,  as  the  only  passion  that  could  supply  him  with 
motive  strong  enough  to  call  great  powers  into  great 
action.  But  of  late  years  he  had  felt  something,  not 
only  of  the  waywardness  of  fortune,  but  of  the  ap- 

E roaches  of  age — not  in  his  mind,  but  in  his  health,  which 
ad  suffered  by  his  exertions.    The  attacks  of  hereditary 
gout  had  become  more  violent  and  more  frequent.    If 
e  lived,  these  would,  probably^  at  seasons,  often  inca- 
pacitate him  from  his  arduous  ministerial  duties :  much, 
that  he  did  well,  must  be  ill  done  by  deputy.    He  had 
ever  reprobated  the  practice  of  leavmg  the  business  of 
the  nation  to  be  done  by  clerks  and  underlings  in  office. 
Yet  to  this  the  minister,  however  able,  however  honest, 
must  come  at  last,  if  he  persist  in  engrossing  business 
and  power  beyond  what  an  individual  can  wield.    Love 
for  his  country,  a  sense  of  his  own  honour,  integrity, 
and  consistency,  here  combined  to  determine  this  great 
minister  to  retire  while  it  was  yet  time — ^to  secure,  at 
once,  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  the  evening  of  life. 
The  day  had  been  devoted  to  good  and  high  purposes — 
that  was  enough — he  could  now,  self-satisfied  and  full 
of  honour,  bid  adieu  to  ambition.    This  resolution,  once 
formed,  was  fixed.    In  vain  even  his  sovereign  en* 
deavoured  to  dissuade  him  itom  carrying  it  into  eze* 
cution. 
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When  the  king  had  examined  the  papers  which  LocS 
Oldborongh  had  laid  before  him,  his  majesty  sent  for  his 
lordship  again,  and  the  moment  the  minister  entered  the 
cabinet,  his  majesty  expressed  his  perfect  satisfaction 
in  seeing  that  his  lordship  had,  with  so  little  trouble, 
and  with  his  usual  ability,  got  to  the  bottom  of  tins 
affair. 

What  was  to  be  done  next  1 — ^The  Duke  of  Greenwich 
was  to  be  summoned.  His  grace  was  in  astonishment 
when  he  saw  the  papers  which  contained  Lord  Old- 
borough's  complete  vindication,  and  the  crimination  of 
Mrs.  Falconer.  Through  the  whole,  as'  he  read  on,  his 
grace  had  but  one  idea,  viz.  "  Commissioner  Falconer 
has  deceived  me  with  false  intelligence  of  the  intended 
resignation.'*  Not  one  word  was  said  by  Lord  Old- 
borough  to  give  his  grace  hope  of  that  event — till  the 
member  of  oppositicfu  by  whom  the  forged  letters  had 
been  produced— till  all  those  who  knew  or  had  heard 
any  thin?  of-  the  transaction  were  clearly  and  fully  ap- 
prized of  the  truth.  After  this  was  established,  and  that 
all  saw  Lord  Oldborough  clear  and  bright  in  honour,  and» 
at  least  apparently,  as  firm  in  power  as  he  had  ever  been, 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  sovereign  his  lordship  begged 
permission  to  resign. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  of  misrepresent- 
ation to  lower  Lord  Oldbprough's  favour,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  spoke  of  retiring,  his  king  recollected  all 
his  past  services^— all  that  must,  in  future,  be  hazarded 
and  lost  in  parting  with  such  a  minister — so  eminent  in 
abilities,  of  such  tried  integrity,  of  such  fidelity,  such 
attachment  to  his  person,  such  a  zealous  supporter  pf 
royalty,  such  a  favourite  with  his  people,  so  successful 
as  well  as  so  able  a  niinister !  Never  was  he  so  much 
valued  as  at  this  moment.  All  his  sovereign's  early 
attachment  returned  in  full  strength  and  warmth. 

"  No,  my  lord,  you  must  not — ^you  will  not  leave 
me." 

These  simple  words,  spoken  with  the  warmth  of  the 
heart,  touched  Lord  Oldborough  more  than  can  be  told, 
lit  was  difficult  to  resist  them,  especially  when  he  saw 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  whom  he  loved. 

But  his  resolution  was  taken.  He  thanked  his  majesty, 
not  with  the  commonplace  thanks  of  courtiers,  but  with 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  hie  thanked  his  majesty  for  this 
gracious  laoncbescension— thi3  testimony  of  approbation 
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—these  proofs  of  sensibility  to  bis  attachment,  which 
paid^-^yerpaid  him,  in  a  moment/ for  the  labours  of  a 
life.  The  recollection  of  them  would  be  the  glory,  ^e 
solace  of  his  age— could  never  leave  his  memory  while 
hfe  lasted — ^would,  he  thought,  be  present'  to  him,  if  he 
should  retain  his  senses,  in  his  dying  moment.  But  he^ 
was,  in  the  midst  of  this  strong  feeling,  firm  to  the  reso-* 
lution  his  reason  had  taken;.  He  humbly  represented, 
that  he  had  waited  for  a  favourable  time,  when  the  affairs 
of  the  comitry  were  in  a  prosperous  train,  when  there 
were  few  difficulties  to  embarrass  those  whom  Us 
majesty  might  name  to  succeed  to  his  place  at  the  head 
of  administration :  there  were  many  who  were  ambitious 
of  that  station — ^zeal,  talents,  and  the  activity  of  youth 
were  at  his  majesty^s  command.  For  himself,  he  found 
it  necessary  for  his  health  and  happiness  to  retire  from 
public  business ;  and  to  resign  the  arduous  trust  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured. 

**  My  lord,  if  I  must  accept  of  your  resignation,  I  must 
— bat  I  do  it  with  regret.  Is  there  any  thing  your  lord* 
ship  wishes — any  thing  you  will  name  for  yourself  or 
your  friends,  that  I  can  do,  to  show  my  sense  of  your 
services  and  merit  V* 

^  For  myself,  your  majesty's  bounty  has  left  me  no- 
thing  to  wish.'* 

^  For  your  friends,  then,  my  lord  ?— Let  me  have  the 
satisfaction  of  obliging  you  through  them." 

Nothing  could  be  more  jrracious  or  more  gratifying 
than  th^  whole  of  this  parting  audience.  It  was  Lord 
Oldborough's  last  audience. 

The  news  of  his  resignation,  quickly  whispered  at 
court,  was  not  that  day  publicly  known  or  announced* 
The  next  morning  his  lordship's  door  was  crowded  be- 
yond  exam  pie  in  the  memory  of  ministers.  Mr.  Temple, 
by  his  lordship's  order,  announced  as  soon  as  possible 
the  minister's  having  resigned.  All  were  in  astonish* 
n\en^— manjT  in  sorrow :  some  few — a  very  few  of  the 
most  insignificant  of  the  crowd,  persons  incapable  of 
generous  sympathy,  who  thought  they  could  follow  their 
own  psQtry  interests  unnoticed — ^left  the  room,  without 
paying  their  farewell  respects  to  this  great  minister— 
minister  now  no  more*  ' 

The  moment  he  appeared,  there  was  sudden  silence. 
AH  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  every  one  pressing  to  got 
into  the  circle. 
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^  Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  these  marks  of  attention 
—of  regard.    Mr.  Tiemple  has  told  you — ^you  know,  my 
.  friends,  that  I  am  a  man  without  power. ^' 

*'We  know,"  answered  a  distingoished  gentleman, 
"  that  you  are  Lord  Oldborough.  With  or  without  power, 
the  same  in  the  eyes  of  your  friends,  and  of  the  British 
*nation." 

Lord  Oldborough  bowed  low,  and  looked  gratified 
His  lordship  then  went  round  the  circle  with  an  air  more 
cheerful,  more  free  from  reserve,  than  usual;  with 
something  in  his  manner  more  of  sensibility,  but  nothing 
less  of  dignity.  All  who  merited  distinction  he  distin- 
guished by  some  few  appropriate  words,  which  each 
remembered  afterward,  and  repeated  to  their  families 
and  friends.  He  spoke  or  listened  to  each  individaal 
with  the  attention  of  one  who  is  courting,  not  quitting, 
popularity.  Free  from  that  restraint  and  responsibility 
which  his  public  and  ministerial  duties  had  imposed  upon 
him,  he  now  entered  into  the  private  concerns  of  all, 
and  gave  his  parting  assistance  or  counsel.  He  noted 
all  grievances — ^registered  all  promises  that  ought  to  be 
recommended  to  the  care  of  his  successor  in  office. 
The  wishes  of  many,  to  whom  he  had  forborne  to  give 
any  encouragement,  he  now  unexpectedly  fulfilled  and 
surpassed.  When  all  were  satisfied,  and  had  nothing 
more  to  ask  or  to  hope  from  him,  they  yet  delayed, 
and  parted '  from  Lord  Oldborough  with  difficulty  and 
regret. 

A  proof  that  justice  commands  more  than  any  other 
quality  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  Take 
time  and  numbers  into  the  calculation,  and  all  discover, 
in  their  turn,  the  advantage  of  this  virtue.  This  min- 
ister, a  few  regretted  instances  excepted,  had  shown  no 
favour,  but  strict  justice,  in  his  patronage. 

All  Lord  Oldborough's  requests  for  his  friends  were 
granted — all  his  recommendations  attended  to :  it  was 
grateful  to  him  to  feel  that  his  influence  lasted  after  his 
power  had  ceased.  Though  the  sun  had  apparently 
set,  its  parting  rays  continued  to  brighten  and  cheer  ti^e 
prospect. 

Under  a  new  minister,  Mr.  Temple  declined  accepting 
of  tl^e  embassy  which  had  been  ofiered  to  him.  Re- 
muneration suitaUe  to  his  services,  and  to  the  high  terms 
in  which  Lord  Oldborough  had  spoken  of  his  merit,  was 
promised ;  and  without  waiting  to  see  in  what  form  or 


n^anoer  this  promise  would  be  accomidished,  the  secre- 
tary asked  and  obtained  permission  to  accompany  his 
revered  master  to  his  retirement.  Alfred  Percy,  zealous 
and  ardent  in  Lord  Oldborough's  service,  the  more  this 
great  man's  character  had  risen  upon  his  admiration,  had 
already  hastened  to  the  country  to  prepare  every  thing 
at,  C]ermont-{^rk  for  his  reception.  By  his  orders,  that 
establishment  had  been  retrenched ;  by  Alfred  Percy's 
activity  it  was  restored.  Services  which  the  richest 
noblemen  in  the  land  could  not  have  purchased,  or  the 
highest  have  commanded,  Alfred  was  proud  to  pay  as  a 
v<uuntary  tribute  to  a  noble  character. 

Lord  Oldborough  set  out  for  the  country  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  no  one  previously  knew  his 
intentions,  except  Mr.  Temple.  He  was  desirous  to 
avoid  what  it  had  been  whispered  was  the  design  of  the 
people,  to  attend  him  in  crowds  through  the  streejts  of 
the  metropolis. 

As  they  drove  out  of  town  Lord  OldborOugh  recol- 
lected that  in  some  account,  either  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, or  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  leaving  London,  after 
his  dismission  from  court,  it  is  said,  that  of  all  those 
whom  the  duke  had  served,  all  those  who  had  courted 
and  flattered  him  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity  and  power, 
none  showed  any  gratitude  or  attachment,  excepting  one 
page,  who  appeared  st  the  coach-door  as  his  master  was 
departing,  and  gave  some  signs  of  genuine  sorrow  and 
respect. 

*'*  I  am  fortunate,"  said  Lord  Oldborough,  "  in  having 
few  complaints  to  make  of  ingratitude.  I  make  none. 
The  few  t  might  make,"  continued  his  lordship,  who 
now  rewarded  Mr.  Temple's  approved  fidelity  by  speak- 
ing to  him  with  the  openness  and  confidence  of  friend- 
ship, "the  few  I  might  make  have  been  chiefly  caused  by 
errors  of  my  own  in  the.  choice  of  the  persons  I  have 
obliged.  I  thank  Heaven,  however,  that  upon  the  whole 
I  leave  public  hfe,  not  only  with  a  good  coiiscience)  but 
with  a  good  opinion  of  human  nature.  I  speak  not  of 
courtier8-*»there  is  nothing  of  nature  about  them— they 
are  what  circumstances  make  them.  Were  I  to  live  my 
life  over  again,  the  hours  spent  with  courtiers  are  those 
wliich  I  should  most  wish  to  he  spared ;  but  by  a  states- 
man, or  a  minister,  these  cannot  be  avoided.  For  my* 
self,  in  resigning  my  ministerial  office,  I  might  say,  as 
OhaTies  the  FifSi,  when  be  abdicated,  said  to  his  suc« 
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oesaor,  'Ileare  you  a  heavy  burthen;  for  since  1115 
shoulders  have  borne  it,  1  have  not  passed  one  day  ex- 
empt from  disquietude.' 

**  But  from  the  first  moment  I  started  in  the  course 
of  ambition,  I  was  aware  that  tranqiiiUity  must  be  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  to  the  last  moment  I  abided  bv  the  sacrifice. 
The  good  I  had  in  view  I  have  reached — the  prize  «at 
which  I  aimed  I  have  won.    The  glory  of  England  whs 
my  object — ^her  approbation  my  reward.     Generous 
people ! — ^If  ever  I  bore  toil  or  peril  in  your  cause,  I  am 
rewarded,  and  never  shall  you  hear  me  say  that  '  the 
unfruitful  glories  please  no  more.'    The  esteem  of  my 
sovereign ! — ^I  possess  it.    It  is  indefeasibly  mine.     His 
favour,  his  smiles,  are  his  to  give,  or  take  away.     Never 
shall  he  hear  from  me  the  waiUngs  of  disappointed  am- 
bition." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

GAROLDnB  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  return- 
ing home  with  her  brother  Alfred,  when  he  went  to  the 
country  to  prepare  Clefmont-park  for  the  reception  of 
Lord  Oldborough.  And  now  she  saw  her  home  again 
with  more  than  wonted  delight.  Every  thing  animate 
and  inanimate  seemed  to  smile  upon  her,  every  heart 
rejoiced  at  her  return;  and  she  enjoyed  equally  the 
pleasure  of  loving  and  of  being  beloved  by  such  friends. 
She  had  been  amused  and  admired  during  her  residence 
in  London;  but  a* life  of  dissipation  she  had  always 
thought,  and  now  she  was  convinced  from  experience, 
could  never  suit  her  taste  or  character.  She  would  im- 
mediately have  resumed  her  former  occupations,  if 
Rosamond  would  have  permitted ;  but  Rosamond  took 
entire  possession  of  her  at  every  moment  when  her 
father  or  mother  had  not  claimed  their  prior  right  to 
hear  and  to  be  heard. 

"  Caroline,  my  dear,  don't  flatter  yourself  that  yon 
shall  be  left  in  peace.  See ! — she  is  sitting  down  to 
write  a  letter,  as  if  she  had  not  been  away  from  us  these 
six  months — ^You  must  write  to  Lady  Jane  Granville!^ 
Well,  finish  your  gratitude  quickly-- and  no  more  writing, 
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,  or  drawii^  this  day ;  you  must  think  of  nothing 
talkii^  or  listeninj^  to  me." 
^Much  as  she  loved  talking  in  general,  Rosamond  now 
far  preferred  the  pleasure  of  hearing,  that,  with  her 
y «s  fixed  on  Caroline,  her  conntenance  varying  with. 
"very  variety  of  Caroline's  expression,  she  sat  perfectly 
llent  all  the  time  her  sister  spoke.  And  scarcely  was 
voice  heard,  even  in  exclamation.  But,  during  the 
pouises  of  narrative,  when  the  pause  lasted  more  than  a 
rKainnte^  she  would  say,  "  Go  on,  my  dear  Caroline,  go 
on.     Tell  us  something  more." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  en- 
tx^mce  of  Mr.  Temple-^and  Rosamond  did  not  imme- 
diately find  her  fluency  of  speech  increase.    Mr.  Temple 
liad  seized,  the  first  moment  that  duty  and  gratitude  to 
liis  master  and  friend  permitted  to  hasten  to  the  Hills, 
nor  had  Lord  Oldborough  been  unmindful  of  his  feelings. 
Xiittle  as  his  lordship  was  disposed  to  think  of  love  af- 
fairs, it  seems  he  recollected  those  of  his  secretary ;  for, 
the  morning  after  their  arrival  at  Clermont-park,  when 
he  proffered  his  services,  Lord  Oldborough  said,  that  he 
liad  only  to  trouble  Mr.  Temple  to  pay  a  visit  for  him, 
if  it  would  not  be  disagreeable,  to  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Percy.    **  Tell  him  that  I  know  his  first  wish  will  be  to 
come  to  show  me  that  it  is  the  man,  not  the  minister,  for 
*  whom  he  had  a  regard :  tell  him  this  proof  of  his  esteem 
is  unnecessary.    He  will  wish  to  see  me  for  another 
reason :  he  is  a  philosopher — and  will  have  a  philosophical 
curiosity  to  discover  how  I  exist  without  ambition.  But 
of  that  he  cannot  yet  form  a  judgment — ^nor  can  I :  there- 
fore, if  he  pleases,  let  his  visit  be  delayed  tiil  next  week. 
I  have  some  papers  to  arrange,  which  I  should  wish  to 
show  him,  and  I  cannot  have  them  sooner  in  readiness. 
If  you,  Mr.  Temple,  can  contrive  to  pass  this  week  at 
Mr.  Percy's,  let  me  not  detain  you.    There  is  no  fear,** 
added  he,  smiling, ''  that  in  solitude  I  should  be  troubled 
by  the  spectre  which  haunted  the  minister  in  Gil  Bias 
in  his  .retirement." 

Never  was  man  happier  than  Mr.  Temple,  when  he 
found  himself  ill  the  midst  of  the  family  circle  at  the 
Hills,  and  seated  beside  Rosamond,  free  from  ail  cares, 
all  business,  all  intrigues  of  courtiers,  and  restraints  of 
office ;  no  longer  in  the  horrors  of  attendance  and  de- 
pendence, but  with  the  promise  of  a  competent  provision 
icnr  life— with  the  consciousness  of  its  having  been 
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hononntbly  obtained ;  and,  to  brighten  all,  the  hope,  fhtf 
delightfcd  hope  of  soon  prevailing  on  the  woman  he 
lov^  to  become  his  for  ever. 

Alfred  Percy  had  been  obliged  to  retnm  directly  to 
-  London,  and  for  once  in  his  life  Mr.  Temple  profited  by 
the  absence  of  his  friend.  In  the  small  house  at  the 
Hills,  Alfred's  was  the  only  room  that  could  have  been 
spued  for  him ;  and  in  this  room,  scarcely  fourteen  feet 
aqnare,  the  ex-secretary  found  himself  lodged  more 
entirely  to  his  satisfaction  than  he  had  ever  beeo  in  the 
sumptuous  apartments  of  the  great.  The  happy  are  not 
fastidious  as  to  their  accommodations ;  they  never  miss 
the  painted  ceiling,  or  the  long  arcade,  and  their  slum- 
bers require  no  bed  of  down.  The  lover's  only  fear 
was  that  this  happy  week  would  pass  too  swiftly ;  and/ 
indeed,  time  flew  unperceived  by  him  and  by  Rosamonds 
One  fine  day,  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Percy  proposed,  that 
instead  of  sitting  longer  in  the  house,  they  should  have 
their  dessert  of  strawberries  in  some  pleasant  place  in 
the  lawn  or  wood.  Rosamond  eaffeny  seconded  thie 
proposal,  and  whispered,  '*  Caroline^  bower." 

Thither  they  went  This  ^  bower  of  Caroline,  thia 
favourite  spot,  Rosamond,  during  her  sister's  absiencer 
had  taken  delight  in  ornamenting,  and  it  did  credit  as 
much  to  hv  taste  as  to  her  kindness.  She  had  opened 
a  view  on  one  side  to  a  waterfall  amon^  we  rocks;  on  ' 
the  other,  to  a  winding  path  descendmg  through  the 
glen.  Honeysuckle,  rose,  and  eglantine,  near  the 
bower,  were  m  rich  and  wild  profusion ;  all  these,  the 
song  of  birds,  and  even  the  smell  of  the  new-mown 

Sass,  seemed  pecuharly  delightful  to  Mr.  Temple.  0/ 
te  years,  he  had  been  doomed  to  close  confinement  ia 
a  capital  city ;  but  all  his  tastes  were  rural,  and,  as  be 
said,  he  feared  he  should  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule 
Dr.  Johnson  throws  on  those  "  who  talk  of  sheep  and 
goats,  and  who  babble  of  green  fields." 

Mr,  Percy  thought  Dr.  Johnson  was  rathe^  too  intol-  . 
erant  of  rural  description,  and  of  the  praises  of  ai  coun- 
try life ;  but  acknowledged  that  he  quite  agreed  with  him 
in  disliking  pastorals— excepting  always  that  beautiful 
drama, «« The  Gentle  Shepherd."  Mr.  Percy  said,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  a  life  purely  pastoral  most,  if  it  could  be 
realized,  prove  as  insufferably  tiresome  in  reality  as  it 
nsually  is  found  to  be  in  fiction.  He  hated  Delias  and 
ahepherdessesi  and  declared  that  he  should  soon  gt^l^ 


tired  of  any  companion  with  whom  he  had  no  other 
occupation  in  common  but  *'  tending  a  few  sheasp  ** 
There  was  a  vast  difference,  he  thougpht,  between  pas- 
toral and  domestic  life.  His  idea  of  domestic  life  com^ 
prised  all  the  varieties  of  literature,  exercise,  and 
amusement  for  the  faeultiiBs,  with  the  delights  of  culti- 
vated society. 

The  conversation  turned  from  pastoral  life  and  pas- 
torals to  Scotch  and  English  ballads  and  songs.  Their  . 
various  merits  of  simplicity,  pathos,  or  elegance  wer« 
compared  and  discussed.  After  the  R^iques  of  Ancient 
Poetry  bad  been  sufficiently  admired,  Rosamond  and 
Caroline  mentioned  two  modem  compositions,  both  by 
the  same  author,  each  exquisite  in  its  different  style  of 
poetry^— one  beautiful,  the  other  sublime.  Rosamond's 
favourite  was  the  Exile  of  Erin ;  Caroline's,  the  Mari- 
ners of  England.  To  justify  their  tastes,  they  repeated 
the  poems.  Caroline  fixed  the  attention  of  the  company ' 
on  the  Hag,  which  has 

"  Brared  n  tlioiuNmd  yean  the  batUe  and  the  bnaze,** 

when  suddenly  her  own  attention  seemed  to  be  di»< 
tracted  by  some  object  in  the  ^len  below.  She  endea- 
voured to  go  on,  but  her  voice  fkltered — her  colour 
changed.  Rosamond,  whose  quick  eye  followed  her 
sister's,  instantly  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  gentleman  com- 
ing up  the  path  from  the  glen.  Rosamond  started  from 
her  seat,  and  clasping  her  hands,  exclaimed,  **  It  is !  It 
is  he ! — It  is  Count  Altenberg !" 

They  had  not  recovered  from  their  astonishment 
when  Count  Altenberg  stood  before  them.  To  Mr. 
Percy,  to  Mrs.  Percy,  to  Rosamond,  to  each  he 
spoke,  before  he  said  one  word  to  Carolinfe.  But  one 
look  had  said  all,  had  spoken,  and  had  been  under- 
stood. 

That  he  was  not  married  she  was  certain— for  that 
look  said  he  loved  her— and  her  confidence  in  his  honour 
was  secure.  Whatever  had  delayed  his  return,  or  had 
been  mysterious  in  his  condudt,  she  felt  convinced  that 
he  had  never  been  to  blame. 

And  on  his  part,  did  he  read  as  distinctly  the  truth  in 
her  countenance  ? — ^Was  the  high  colour,  the  radiant 
pleasure  in  that  countenance  unmarked!  The  joy 
was  so  veiled  by  feminine  modesty,  that  he  doubtodir 
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covrts,  and  his  obsenration  on  the  gallantries  of  youogr 
princes  and  nobles,  had  taug^ht  him  to  believe  that  love 
18  not  only  a  transient,  but  a  variable  and  capricioos 
feeling,  easily  changing  its  object,  and  subsisting  only 
by  novelty.  All  that  his  son  said  of  his  attachment  to 
Caroline,  of  the  certainty  of  its  permanence,  and  of  its 
being  essential  to  the  happiness  of  his  life,  the  father 
heard  but  as  the  common  language  of  every  enamoured 
youth.  He  let  his  son  speak  without  interruption, 
but  smiled  incredulous,  and  listened  only  as  to  the 
voice  of  one  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  passion,  which, 
however  violent,  would  necessarily  sutside.  Between 
the  fits,  he  endeavoured  to  control  the  fever,  of  his 
mind,  and  as  a  spell  repeated  these  words:  '*  Albert! 
see  the  young  Countess  Christina---but  once — ^I  ask  no 
more." 

Albert,  with  the  respect  due  to  a  father,  bat  with  the 
firmness  due  to  himself,  and  with  all  the  courage  which 
love  only  could  have  given  to  oppose  the  authority  and 
affection  of  a  parent,  refused  to  ratify  the  contract  that 
had  been  prepared,  and  declined  the  proposed  interview. 
He  doubted  not,  he  said,  that  the  lady  was  all  his  father 
described — ^beautiful,  amiable,  and  of  transcendent  tal* 
ents ;  he  doubted  not  her  power  to  win  any  but  a  heart 
already  won.    He  would  enter  into  no  invidious  com* 
parisons,  nor  bid  defiance  to  her  charms— his  own  choice 
was  made,  he  was  sure  of  his  constancy,  and  he  thought 
it  not  only  the  most  honourable  course,  but  the  most 
respectful  to  the.  Lady  Christina,  ingenuously  at  once, 
and  without  having  any  interview  with  her,  or  her 
friends,  to  state  the  truth — ^that  the  treaty  had  been 
commenced  by  his  father  without  his  knowledge,  and 
carried  on  under  total  ignorance  of  an  attachment  ha 
had  formed  in  England.    The  father,  after  some  expres- 
sions of  anger  and  disappointment^  was  silent,  and  ap- 
peared to  acquiesce.    He  no  longer  openly  urged  the 
proposed  interview,  but  he  secretly  contrived  that  it 
should  take  place.    At  a  masked  ball  at  court,  Count 
Albert  entered  into  conversation  with  a  Minerva,  whose 
majestic  air  and  figure  distinguished  her  above  her 
companions,  whose  langnage,  thoughts,  and  sentiments 
perfectly  sustained  the  character  which  she  assumed. 
He  was  struck  with  admiration  by  her  talents,  and  by  a 
certain  elevation  of  thought  and  sentiment,  which,  in 
Sill  she  said,  seemed  the  habitual  expression  of  a  r^ 
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character,  not  the  strained  language  of  a  fei^ed  per« 
sonage.  She  took  off  her  mask — ^he  was  dazzled  by  her 
beauty.  They  were  at  this  moment  surrounded  by 
numbers  of  her  friends  and  of  his,  who  were  watching 
the  effect  produced  by  this  interview.  His  father,  satis- 
fled  by  the  admiration  he  saw  in  Count  Albert's  counte- 
nance, when  they  both  took  off  their  masks,  approached 
and  whispered,  *'  The  Countess  Christina."  Count  Al- 
tenberg  grew  pale,  and  for  a  moment  stood  in  silent 
consternation.  The  lady  smiled  with  an  air  of  haughty 
superiority,  which  in  some  degree  relieved  him,  by 
calling  his  own  pride  to  his  aid,  and  by  convincing  him 
that  tenderness,  or  feminine  timidity,  which  he  would 
have  most  dreaded  to  wound,  were  not  the  characteris- 
tics of  her  mind.  He  instantly  a^ked  permission  to  pay 
his  respects  to  her  at  her  father's  palace  the  ensuing 
day.  She  changed  colour ;  darted  a  penetrating  glance 
at  the  count ;  and  after  an  incomprehensible  and  quick 
alternation  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  her  countenance,  Ahe' 
replied,  that  "she  consented  to  grant  Count  Albert 
Altenberg  that  interview  which  he  and  their  mutual 
friends  desired."  She  then  retired  with  her  friends  from 
the  assembly. 

In  spite  of  the'  haughtiness  of  her  demeanour,  it  had 
been  obvious  that  she  had  desired  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  Count  Albert ;  and  all  who  knew  her  agreed 
that  she  had  never  on  any  occasion  been  seen  to  exert 
herself  so  much  to  shine  and  please.  She  shone,  but 
had  not  pleased.  The  father,  however,  was  content; 
an  interview  was  promised — ^he  trusted  to  the  charms 
and  talent^  of  the  countess — he  trusted  to  her  flattering 
desire  to  captivate,  and  with  impatience  and  confidence 
he  waited  for  the  event  of  the  succeeding  day.  Some 
intervening  hours,  a  night  of  feverish  and  agonizing 
suspense,  would  have  been  spared  to  Count  Albert,  had 
he  at  this  time  known  any  thing  of  an  intrigue-^n 
intrigue  which,  an  artful  enemy  had  been  carrying  on, 
with  design  to  mortify,  disgrace,  and  ruin  his  house. 
The  plan  was  worthy  of  him  by  whom  it  was  formed— 
M.  de  Tourville — a  person  between  whom  and  Count 
Albert  there  seemed  an  incompatibility  of  character, 
and  even  of  manner ;  an  aversion  openly,  indiscreetly 
shown  by.  the  count,  even  from  hi6  boyish  years,  but 
cautiously  concealed  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Tourville, 
masked  in  courtly  smiles  and  a  diplomatic  air  of  perfect 
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consideration.    Fear  mixed  with  M.  de  Tonrville's  di»* 
like.    He  was  aware  that  if  Count  Albert  continued  in 
confidence  with  the  hereditary  prince,  he  would,  when 
the  prince  shovdd  assume  the  reins  of  government,  be- 
come, in  all  probability,  his  prime  minister,  and  then 
adieu  to  all  M.  de  Tounrille's  hopes  of  rising  to  favour 
and  fortune.    Fertile  in  the  resources  of  intrigue,  ^- 
lant  and  political,  he  combined  them,  upon  this  occasion, 
with  exquisite  address.    When  the  Countess  Christina 
was  first  presented  at  court,  he  had  observed  that  the 
prince  was  struck  by  her  beauty.    M.  de  Tourville  took 
erery  means  that  a  courtier  well  knows  how  to  employ, 
to  flatter  the  taste  by  which  he  hoped  to  profit.    In 
secret'  he  insinuated  mto  the  lady's  ear  that  she  was 
admired  by  the  prince.    M.  de  Tourville  knew  her  to 
be  of  an  aspiring  character,  and  rightly  judged  that  am- 
bition was  her  strongest  passion.    When  once  the  hope 
of  captivating  the  pnnce  had  been  suggested  to  her,  she 
began  to  disKlain  the  proposed  alliance  with  the  house 
of  Altenberg ;  but  she  concealed  this  disdain,  till  she 
could  show  it  with  security :  she  played  her  part  with 
1(11  thb  ability,  foresight,  and  consummate  prudence  of 
which  ambition,  undisturbed  by  love,  is  capable.    Many 
obstacles  opposed  her  views :  the  projected  marriage 
witli  Count  Albert  Altenberg — ^the  certainty  that  the 
reigning  prince  would  never  consent  to.his  son's  forming 
in  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  a  subject. .  But  the  old 
pnnce  was  dying,  and  the  Lady  Cluistina  calculated 
that  till  his  decease  she  could-protract  the  time  appointed 
for  her  marriage  with  Count  Albert.    The  young  prince 
might  then  break  off  the  projected  match,  prevail  upon 
the  emperor  to  create  her  a  princess  of  the  empire,  and 
then,  without  derogating  from  his  rank,  or  giving  ofifence 
to  German  ideas' of  propriety,  he  might  gratify  his  pas- 
sion, and  accomplish  the  fulness  of  her  aiabition.    De- 
termined to  take  no  counsel  but  her  own,  she  never 
opened  her  scheme  to  any  of  her  friends,  but  pursued 
her  plan  secretly,  in  concert  with  M.  de  Tourville,  whooi 
she  considered  but  as  an  humble  instrument  devoted  to 
her  service :  he  all  the  while  considering  her  merely 
as  a  puppet,  played  by  his  art,  to  secure  at  once  the 
purposes  of  his  interest  and  of  his  hatred.    He  thought 
he  foresaw  that  Count  Albert  would  never  yield  hi» 
intended  bride  peaceably  to  his  prince*— he  knew  nothing 
tf  f  the  count's  attachment  in  England^the  Lady  Chris- 
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tina  was  channing^the  alliance  highly  advantegemis 
to  the  honae  of  Altenber^ — the  breaking  ofiT  such  a 
marriage,  and  the  disappointment  of  a  passion  wMch 
he  thought  the  young  countess  could  not  fail  toinspive^ 
'would,  as  M.  de  Tourville  hoped,  produce  an  irreparable 
breach  between  the  prince  and  his  favourite.  On  Count 
Albert's  return  from  England,  symptoms  of  alarm  and 
jealousy  had  appeared  in  the  prince,  unmarked  by  tiH 
but  by  the  Countess  Christina,  and  by  the  confidant  who 
was  in  the  secret'  of  his  passion. 

So  far  M.  de  Tourville's  scheme  had  prospered,  and, 
from   the  character  of  the  hereditary  prince,  it  was 
likely  to  succeed  in  its  ultimate  view.    He  was  a  prince 
of  ^ood  dispositions,  but  wanting  in  resolution  ana  civil 
courage :  capable  of  resisting  the  allurements  of  pleas- 
ure for  a  certain  time,  but  soon  weary  of  painful  en- 
durance in  any  cause ;  with  a  taste  for  virtue,  but  des- 
titute of  that  power  to  bear  and  forbear  without  which 
there  is  no  virtue :  a  hero  when  supported  by  a  stronger 
mind,  such  as  that  of  his  friend  Count  Albert :  but  relax- 
ing^ and  sinking  at  once,  when  exposed  'to  the  influence 
of  a  flatterer,  such  as  M.  de  Tourville :  subject  to  ex- 
quisite shame  and  self-reproach  when  he  had  acted  con* 
trary  to  his  own  idea  of  right ;  yet  from  the  very  same 
weakness  that  made  him  err,  disposed  to  be  obstinate 
in  error.    M.  de  Tourville  argued  well,  from  bis  know- 
ledge of  his  character,  that  the  prince,  enamoured  as  he 
was  of  the  charms  of  the  fair  Christina,  would  not  long 
be  able  to  resist  his  passion ;  and  that  if  once  he  broke 
through  his  sense  of  honour,  and  declared  that  passion 
to  the  destined  bride  of  his  friend,  he  would  ever  after- 
ward shun  and  detest  the  man  whom  he  had  injured. 
All  this  M.  de  Tourville  had  admirably  well  combined : 
no  man  understood  and  managed  better  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature,  but  its  strength  he  could  not  so  well 
estimate ;  and  as  for  generosity,  as  he  could  not  believe 
in  its  sincerity,  he  was  never  prepared  for  it»  effiscts. 
The  struggles  which  the  prince  made  sigainst  his  pas-i 
sion  were  greater  and  of  longer  duration  than  JA,  de 
Tourville  had  expected .    If  Count  Al^rt  had  continued 
absent,  the  prince  might  have  been  brought  pnore  easily 
to  betray  him;  but  his  return  recalled,  m  the  midst  of 
love  and  jealousy,  the  sense  of  respect  he  had  for  the 
superior  character  of  this  friend  of  his  early  days:  he 
kttiw  thevtloe  of  «  friend^^— even  at  tiie  monenl  he 
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yielded  his  faith  to  a  flatterer.  He  could  not  at  once 
forfeit  the  esteem  of  the  beings  who  esteemed  him  most 
— ^he  could  not  sacrifice  the  interest  and,  as  he  thought, 
the  happiness  of  the  man  who  loved  him  best.  The 
attachment  his  favourite  had  shown  him,  his  truth,  his 
confiding^  openness  of  temper,  the  pleasure  in  his  coun- 
tenance when  he  saw  him  first  upon  his  return  from 
JSngland — ^all  these  operated  on  the  heart  of  the  prince, 
and  no  declaration  of  his  passion  had  been  made  at  the 
time  when  the  appointed  interview  took  place  between 
Count  Albert  and  the  Countess  Christina  at  her  father's 
palace.  Her  friends,  not  doubting  that  her  marriage 
was  on  the  eve  of  its  accomplishment,  had  no  scruple, 
even  in  that  court  of  etiquette,  in  permitting  the  afil- 
anced  lovers  to  have  as  private  a  conference  as  each 
seemed  to  desire.  The  lady's  manner  was  this  morn- 
ing most  alarmingly  gracious.  Count  Albert  was,  how- 
ever, struck  by  a  difference  in  her  air,  the  moment  she 
was  alone  with  him,  from  what  it  had  been  while  in  the 
presence  of  her  friends.  All  that  he  might  without 
vanity  have  interpreted  as  marking  a  desire  to  please, 
to  show  him  favour,  and  to  evince  her  approbation,  at 
least,  of  the  choice  her  friends  had  made  for  her,  van- 
ished the  moment  they  withdrew.  What  her  motives 
might  be  Count  Altenberg  could  not  guess ;  but  the 
hope  he  now  felt  that  she  was  not  really  inclined  to 
consider  him  with  partiality,  rendered  it  more  easy  to 
enter  into  that  explanation  upon  which  he  was,  at  aU 
events,  resolved.  With  all  the  delicacy  due  to  her  sex, 
with  all  the  deference  due  to  her  character,  and  all  the 
softenings  by  which  politeness  can  sooth  and  concih- 
ate  pride,  he  revealed  to  the  Countess  Christina  the  real 
state  of  his  affections :  he  told  her  the  whole  truths  con- 
cluding by  repeating  the  assurance  of  his  belief  that  her 
charms  and  merit  would  be  irresistible  to  any  heart  that 
was  disengaged. 

The  lady  heard  him  in  astonishment :  for  this  turn 
of  fate  she  had  been  wholly  unprepared — ^the  idea  of  his 
being  attached  to  another  had  never  once  presented 
itself  to  her  imagination ;  she  had  never  calculated  on 
the  possibility  that  her  alliance  should  be  declined  by 
any  individual  of  a  family  less  than  sovereign.  She 
possessed,  however,  pride  of  character  superior  to  her 
pride  of  rank,  and  strength  of  mind  suited  to  the  lofti- 
ness of  her  ambition.    With  dignity  in  her  air  and 
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coontemiice^  after  a  pause  of  reflection/  she  replied, 
*^  Count  Albert  Altenberg  is,  I  find,  equal  to  the  high 
character  I  have  heard  of  him  ;  deserving  of  my  esteem 
and  confidence,  tyy  that  which  can  alone  command  es- 
teem and  merit  confidence — sincerity.  His  example 
has  recalled  me  to  my  nobler  self,  and  he  has  in  this 
monietit  rescued  me  from  the  labyrinth  of  a  diplomatist. 
Connt  Albert's  sincerity  r— little  accustomed  to  imita- 
tion, but  proud  to  follow  in  what  is  good  and  great — 
shall  imitate.  Know  then,  sir,  that  my  heart,  like  yonr 
owa,  is  engaged :  and  that  you  may  be  convinced  I  do 
not  oiock  your  ear  with  the  semblance  of  confidence,  I 
shalL,  at  whatever  hazard  to  myself,  trust  to  you  my 
secret.  My  affections  have  a  high  object — are  fixed 
apoa  him  whose  friend  and  favourite  Count  Albert 
Aitenberg  deservedly  is.  I  should  scorn  m3r8elf— no 
throne  upon  earth  could  raise  me  in  my  own  opinion, 
if  I  could  deceive  or  betray  the  man  who  has  treated 
me  with  sttch  sincerity.'* 

Relieved  at  once  by  this  explanation,  and  admiring 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  made,  mingled  joy  and  ad- 
miration were  manifest  in  his  countenance;  and  the 
lady  forgave  him  the  joy,  in  consideration  of  the  tribute 
he  jNiid  to  her  superiority^  Admiration  was  a  tribute 
he  was  most  willing  to  yield  at  thiii  moment,  when  re- 
leased from  that  engagement  to  love  which  it  had  been 
impossible  for  him  to  fulfil. 

The  countess  recalled  his  attention  to  her  affairs  and 
to  his  own.  Without  his  making  any  inquiry,  she  told 
him  all  that  had  been  done,  and  ^1  that  yet  remained  to 
be  done,  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  nopes :  she  had 
been  assured,  she  said,  by  one  now  in  the  favour  and 
private  confidence  of  the  hereditary  prince,  that  his 
inclination  for  her  was — ^painfully  and  with  struggles, 
which,  in  her  eyes,  made  his  royal  heart  worthy  her 
conquest — suppressed  by  a  sense  of  honour  to  his 
friend. 
*'  This  eonflict  would  now  cease,^  Count  Albert  said. 
It  should  be  his  immediate  care  to  relieve  his  prince 
from  all  difllculty  on  his  account.** 
'*  By  what  means  !*'  the  countess  asked. 
"  Simply  by  informing  him  of  the  truth,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Your  secret,  madam,  is  safe — ^your  con- 
fidence sacred.  Of  all  that  concerns  myself,  my  own 
fttiaehmeat,  and  the  resignation  of  any  pretensions  that 
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might  interfere  with  his,  he  shall  immediately  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  truth." 

The  countess  coloured,  ai^d  repeatingfthe  words  "^ 
whole  trutht*^  looked  disconcerted,  and  in  great  perplex- 
ity replied,  that  Count  Albert's  speaking  to  the  prince 
directly — ^his  immediate  resignation  of  his  pretensions— 
would  perhaps  defeat  her  plans.  This  was  not  the 
course  she  had  intended  to  pbrsue ;  far  from  that  which 
M.  de  TourviUe  had  pointed  out.  After  some  moments' 
reflection,  she  said,  **  I  abide  by  the  truth ;  speak  to  the 
prince — ^be  it  so.  I  trust  to  your  honour  and  discretion 
to  speak  to  him  in  such  terms  as  not  to  implicate  me, 
to  commit  my  delicacy,  or  to  derogate  from  my  dignity. 
We  shall  see  then  whether  he  loves  me  as  I  desire  to 
be  loved.  If  he  does,  he  #ill  free  me  at  once  from  all 
difficulty  with  my  friends,  for  he  will  speak  en  prince, 
and  not  speak  in  vtiin ;  if  he  loves  me  not,  I  need  not 
tell' you,  sir,  that  you  are  equally  free.  My  friends  shall 
be  convinced  that  I  will  never  be  the  bride  of  any  other 
man." 

After  the  explanation  with  the  Lady  Christina,  Count 
Albert  lost  no  time ;  he  went  instantly  to  the  palace. 
In  his  way  thither,  he  was  met  by  one  of  the  pages,  who 
told  him  the  prince  desired  to  see  him  immediately. 
He  found  the  prince  alone.  Advancing  to  meet  him, 
with  great  effort  in  his  manner  to  command  his  emo- 
tion, the  prince  said,  "  I  have  sent  for  you.  Count  Al- 
bert, to  give  you  a  proof  that  the  friendship  of  princes 
is  not,  in  every  instance,  so  vain  a  thing  as  it  is  com*- 
monly  believed  to  be.  Mine  for  you  has  withstood 
strong  temptation :  you  come  from  the  Countess  Chris- 
tina, I  believe,  and  can  measure  better  than  any  one  the 
force  of  that  temptation.  Know  that,  in  your  absence,  it 
has  been  my  misfortune  to  become  passionately  enam- 
oured of  your  destined  bride ;  but  I  have  never,  either  by 
word  or  look,  directly  or  indirectly  infringed  on  what  I 
felt  to  be  due  to  your  friendship  and  to  my  own  honour. 
Never  did  I  give  her  the  slightest  intimation  of  my  pas- 
sion— ^never  attempted  to  take  any  of  the  advantages 
Ayhich  my  situation  might  be  supposed  to  give." 

Count  Albert  had  just  received  the  most  convincing 
testimony  corroborating  these  assertions ;  he  was  going 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  conduct  of  his  ^  prince,  and 
to  explain  his  own  situation,  but  the  prince  went  on 
speaking  with  the  eagerness  of  one  who  fears  hjs  own 
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resolution— who  has  to  say  something'  which  he  dreads 
that  be  should  not  be  able  to  resume  or  finish,  if  his 
feelings  should  meet  with  any  interruption. 

"  And  now  let  me,  as  your  friend  and  prince,  con- 
gratulate you,  Count  Albert,  xm  your  haj^iness ;  and 
'w^ith  the  same  sincerity  I  request  that  your  marriage 
may  not  be  delayed,  and  that  3^u  will  take  your  bride 
immediately  away  from  my  father's  court.  Time  will, 
I  hope,  render  her  presence  less  dangerous ;  time  will, 
I  hope,  enable  me  to  enjoy  your  society  in  safety ;  and 
^when  it  shall  become  my  duty  to  govern  this  state,  ( 
shall  hope  for  the  assistance  of  your  talents  and  integ- 
rity, and  shall  have  deserved,  in  some  degree,  your 
attachment." 

The  count  in  the  strongest  manner  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  his  prince  for  these  proof?  of  his  regaurd, 
given  under  circumstances  the  most  trying  to  the  human 
heart.  He  feh  at  this  instant  exquisite  pleasure  in  re« 
vealing  to  his  highness  the  truth,  in  showing  him  that 
the  sacrifice  he  had  so  honourably,  so  generously  de- 
termined to  make,  was  not  requisite-^-that  their  affec- 
tions were  fixed  on  different  oBjects — ^that  before  Coimt 
Albert  had  any  idea  of  the  prmce^s  attachment  to  the 
Lady  Christina,  it  had  been  his  ardent  wish,  his  deter- 
mination, at  all  hazards,  to  break  off  engagements  which 
he  could  not  fulfil. 

The  prince  was  in  rapturous  joy;  all  his  ease  of 
manner  towards  his  friend  returned  instantly,  his  affec- 
tion and  confidence  flowed  in  full  tide.    Proud  of  him- 
self, and  happy  in  the  sense  of  the  imminent  danger 
from  which  he  had  escaped,  he  now  described  the  late 
conflicts  his  heart  had  endured  with  Uie  eloquence  of 
self-complacency,  and  with  that  sense  of  relief  which  is 
felt  in  speiakin^  on  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects 
to  a  faitJifttl  fnend  from  whom  a  secret  has  been  pain- 
fully concealed.    The  prince  now  threw  open  every 
thought,  every  feeling  of  his  mind.    Count  Altenberg 
rose  higher  than  ever  in  his  favour :  not  the  temporary 
favourite  of  the  moment-^the  companion  of  pleasures— 
the  flatterer  of  present  passion  or  caprice,  but  the  friend 
in  whom  there  is  certainty  of  sympathy,  and  security 
:t>f  counsel.    The  prince,  confiding  in  Count  Albert^s 
zeal  and  superior  powers,  now  toolr  advice  from  him, 
and  made  a  confidant  no  lon^^er  of  M.  de  Tourville.    The 
very  means  whidi  that  intngning  courtier  had  taken  to 
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ttodermioe  the  ooimt  thm  eveatasStf  proved  the  ctxmm 
of  establishing  more  finnly  his  credit.    The  ]dain  edii* 
cerity  of  the  count,  and  the  generous  magnammity  of 
the  lady,  at  once  disconcerted   and  destroyed  the 
artful  plan  of  the  diplomatist.    M.  de  Tonrville's  dis- 
appointment when  he  heard  from  the  Countess  Chris- 
tina the  result  of  her  interview  with  Count  Albert,  and 
the  reproaches  which  in  that  moment  of  yexation  he 
could  not  refrain  from  uttering  against  the  lady  for  hav- 
ing departed  from  their  plan,  and  baring  trusted  to  the 
count,  unyeUed  to  her  the  meanness  of  his  character 
and  the  bareness  ot  his  designs.    She  plainly  saw  that 
his  object  had  been,  not  to  assist  her  loTe^  but  to  gratify 
his  own  hate ;  not  merely  to  advance  his  own  fortune 
— that,  she  knew,  must  be  the  first  object  of  every  cour- 
tier— ^but  '*  to  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  another's  fame  ;** 
md  this,  she  determined,  should  never  be  accomplished 
by  hor  assistance,  or  with  her  connivance.    She  put 
Count  Albert  on  his  guard  against  this  insidious  enemy. 
The  count,  grateful  to.  the  lady,  yet  biased  neither 
hv  hope  of  her  future  favour  nor  by  present  desire  to 
]Ma8e,  firm  in  honour  and  lo3ralty  to  the  prince  who 
asked  his  counsel,  carefally  studied  the  eharacter  of 
the  Countess  Christina,  to  determine  whether  ^e  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  fit  for  the  high  station  to  which  love 
was  impatient  that  she  should  be  elevated.    When  he 
was  convinced  that  her  character  was  such  as  was 
requisite  to  ensure  the  private  happiness  of  the  prince, 
to  excite  him  to  the  attainment  of  tme  glory— then, 
and  not  till  then,  he  decidedly  advised  the  marriage, 
and  zealously  offered  any  assistance  in  hds  power  to 
]>romote  the  union.    The  hereditary  prince  aoout  this 
time  became,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  sole  master  of 
his  actions ;  but  it  was.  not  prudent  to  begin  his  govem- 
inent  with  an  act  in  open  defiance  of  the  prejudices  or 
customs  of  his  country.    By  these  customs,  he  could 
not  marry  any  woman  under  the  rank  of  a  princess ; 
and  the  emperor  had  been  known  to  retoe  conferring 
this  rank,  even  on  favourites  of  powerful  potentates,  by 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  most  urgent  manner  solicited. 
Count  Albert  AHenberg  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
emperor,  at  whose  court  he  had  spent  some  time;  and 
his  prince  now  commissioned  him  to  go  to  Vienna,  and 
endeavour  to  move  the  emperor  to  concede  this  point 
ia  his  favour.    This  embassy  was  a  iieiiv»  and  teniUe 
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England.  But  he  had  offered  his  services,  and  he  gave 
them  generously.'  He  repaired  to  Vienna,  and  perse- 
vering through  many  difficulties,  at  leujp^h  succeeded  in 
obcaining  for  the  countess  the  rank  of  princess.  The 
attachment  of  the  prince  was  then  publicly  declared— 
the  marriage  was  solemnized — ^all  approved  of  the 
prince's  choice — all-^xcept  the  envious,  who  never 
af^rove  pi  the  happy.  Count  Albert  received^  both 
iFom  the  prince  and  princess,  the  liighest  maiks  of 
eeteem  and  favour.  M.  de  TourviUe,  detected  and  de* 
spised,  retired  from  court  in  disgrace  and  in  despair. 

Immediaiely  after  his  marriage,  the  prince  declared 
kls  intention  of  appointing  Count  Albert  Altenberg  his 
prime  minister;  but  before  he  entered  oh  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  the  very  moment  that  he  could  be  spared 
by  his  prince,  he  asked  aadobtained  permission  to  return 
to  Bngland,  to  the  lady  on  whom  his  affections  were 
fixed.  The  old  count,  his  father,  satisfied  with  the  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken,  and  gratified  in  his  utmost  am- 
bition by  seeing  his  eon  minister  of  state,  now  willingly 
perTiiitted  him  to  follow  his  own  incUnation  in^the 
choice  of '  a  wife.  "  And,"  concluded  Count  Albert, 
^f  my  father  rejoices  that  .'my  heart  is  devoted  to  an 
£ngiishwoman :  having  himself  married  an  English 
lady,  he  knows,  from  experience,  how  to  apiveciate  the 
domestic  merits  of  the  ladies  of  England ;  he  is  [ffe- 
possessed  in  their  favour.  He  agrees,  indeed,  with 
foreigners  of  every  nation,  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  judging,  and  who  all  allow  that-^next  to  their  own 
coantqrwomen-'the  English  are  the  most  charming  and 
the  most  amiable  women  in  the  world." 

When  the  count  had  finished,  and  had  pronounced 
this  panegyric  of  a  nation,  while  he  thought  only  of 
an  individual,  he  paused,  anxious  to  know  what  effect 
his  narrative  had  produced  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy. 

He  was  gratified  both  by  their  words  and  looks, 
which  gave  him  full  assuiaace  of  their  entire  satis- 
faction. 

'*  And  since  he  had  done  them  the  honour  of  appeal- 
hig  to  their  opinion,  they  might  be  permitted  to  add 
their  oomplete  approbaticm  of  every  part  of  his  conduct, 
ia  ihe  diracnlt  ciiettmslances  in  which  he  had  been 
idaced.  They  were  fully  sensible  of  the  hiA  honour 
thsctauoh  a  asanas  Count  AUeoberg  eonferxed  on  their 
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daughter  by  his  preference.  As  to  the  rest,  they  iiHiflt 
refer  him  to  Caroline  herself."  Mr.  Percy  said  with  a 
grave  voice,  but  with  a  *  smile  from  which  the  couat 
auffured  well,  *'  that  even  ibr  the  most  advantageous 
Bnd,  in  his 'opinion,  desirable  connexion,  he  would  not 
influence  his  daughter's  inclination. — Caroline  must 
decide." 

The  count,  with  all  the  persuasive  tenderness  and 
energy  of  truth  and  love,  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and 
was  heard  by  Caroline  with  a  modest,  dignified,  ingen- 
uous sensibility,  which  increased  his  passion.      Her 
partiality  was  now  heightened  by  her  conviction  of  the 
strength  and  steadiness  of  his  attachment;  but  while 
she  acknowledged  how  high  he  stood  in  her  esteem, 
and  did  not  attempt  to-conceal  the  impression  he  had 
made  on  her  heart,  yet  he  saw  that  she  dreaded  to  yield 
to  the  passion  which  must  at  last  require  from  her  the 
sacrifice  of  her  home,  country,  friends,  and  parents. 
As  long  as  the  idea  of  being  united  to  him  was  faint 
and  distant,  so  was  the  fear  of  the  sacrifices  that  union 
might  demand ;  but  now,  the  hope,  the  fear,  the  cer- 
tainty, at  once  pressed  on  her  heart  with  the  most  agi- 
tating urgency.    The  count,  as  far  as  possible,  reheved 
her  mind  by  the  assurance  that  though  his  duty  to  his 
prince  and  his  father,  that  though  aU  his  private  and 
public  conhexions  and  interests  obliged  him  to  reside 
some  time  in  Germany,  yet  that  he  could  occasionally 
visit  England,  that  he  should  seize  every  opportunity  of 
visiting  a  country  he  preferred  to  all  others ;  and,  for 
his  own  sake,  he  should  cultivate  the  friendship  of  her 
family,  as  each  individual  was  in  different  ways  suited 
to  his  taste  and  stood  high  in  his  esteem. 

Caroline  listened  with  fond  anxiety  to  these  hopes  : 
she  was  willing  to  believe  in  promises  which  she  was 
convinced  were  made  with  entire  sincerity ;  and  when 
her  affections  had  been  wrought  to  this  pomt,  when  her 
resolution  was  once  determined,  she  never  afterward 
tormented  the  man  to  whom  she  was  attached  with 
wavering  doubts  and  scruples. 

Count  Altenberg's  promise  to  his  prince  obliged  him 
to  return  at  an  appointed  time.  Caroline  wished  that 
time  had  been  more  distant ;  she  would  have  dehghted 
in  spending  the  spring-time  of  love  in  the  midst  of  those 
who  had  formed  till  now  all  the  luippmess  of  her  hfe— 
with  her  parents,  to  whom  she  owed  every  thuig,  to 
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wfiotn  ker  gratitude  was.  as  wann,  as  strong,  as  her 
affBctaon — ^with  her  beloved  sister,  who  had  sympathized  • 
so  teaderly  in  all  her  sorrow,  and  who  ardently  wished 
to  hare  some  time  allowed  to  enjoy  her  happiness. 
Carolifle  felt  all  this,  but  she  felt  too  deeply  to  display 
feeling :  sensible  of  what  the  duty  and  honour  of- Count 
Altenberg  demanded,'' she  asked  for  no  delay. 

The  first  letters  that  were  written  to  announce  her 
iBtendedt  marriage  were  to  Mrs.  Hnngerford  and  to 
Lady  Jane  Granville.  And  it  may  be  recorded  as  a  fact 
rather  unusual,  that  Caroline  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
satisfy  all  her  friends :  not  to  offend  one  of  her  rela- 
tions, by  telling  any  too  soon,  or  too  late,  of  her  inten- 
tions. In  fact,  she  made  no  secret,  no  mystery,  where  ' 
none  was  required  by  good  sense  or  propriety.  Nor 
did. she  communicate  it  under  a  strict  injunction  of 
secrecy  to.  twenty  friends,  who  were  afterward  each 
to  be  angry  wilh  the  other  for  having,  or  not  having, 
told  that  of  which  they  were  forbidden  to  speak.  The 
order  of  precedency  in  Caroline's  confidential  com- 
munications was  s^pproved  even  by  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  was  at  Pembroke  with  her  nieces 
when  she  received  Caroline's  letter:  her  answer  was 
as  follows. 

"  Mt  dear  Child, 
^  I  am  ten  years  younger  since  I  rf3ad  your  letter, . 
therefore  do  not  be  surprised  ^at  the  quickness  of  my 
motions-^I  shall  be  with  you  at  the  HiUs,  in  town,  or 
wherever  you  are,  as  soon  as  it^  is  possible,  after  you 
let  me  know  when  and  where  I  can  embrace  you  and 
our  dear  count.    At  the  marriage  of  my  niece,  Lady 
Mary  Barclay,  your  mother  will  remember  that  I  prayed 
to  heaven  I  might  live  to  see  my  beloved  Carofine 
united  to  the  man  of  her  choice — ^I  am  grateful  that 
this  blessing,  this  completion  of  all  my  earthly  hopes 
and  happiness,  has  been  granted  to  m^. 

"  M.  EUZABKTH  HUNOERTOBD." 

The  answer  of  Lady  Jane  Granville  came  next. 

*•  CoTifideTUial. 

"  This  is  the  last  confidential  letter  I  shall  ever  be  able 
(o  write  to  you-»for  ,a  married  woman's  letters,  you 
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know,  or  yoawiH  soon  know,  become,  lik«  all  the  reef 
of  her  property,  sobject  to  her  husbandr-ezcepitkisr 
always  the  secrets  of  which  she  was  possessed  before 
mamage,  which  do  not  go  into  the  common  stock,  if 
she  be  a  woman  of  honom>— so  I  am  safe  with  you, 
•  Caroline;  and  any  errooeoos  opinion  I  might  haTO 
formed,  or  any  hasty  expressions  I  may  hare  let  drop, 
'  about  a  certain  count,  yon  will  bory  m  oblivion,  and 
never  let  me  see  you  look  even  as  if  yon  reoidlected 
to  have  heard  them. 

*'  You  were  right,  my  dear,  in  that  whole  business-* 
I  was  wrong;  and  all  I  can  say  for  myself  is,  that  I 
was  wrong  with  the  best  possiUe  intentions.  I  now 
congratulate  you  with  as  sincere  joy  as  if  this  charming 
match  had  been  made  by  my  advice,  under  my  tkagferen- 
agCy  and  by  favour  of  that  palranage  offaahMu^  of  which 
I  know  your  father  thinks  that  both  my  hMd  and  heart 
are  full;  there  he  is  only  half-right,  after  all:  so  do 
not  let  him  be  too  proud.  I  will  not  allow  that  my 
heart  is  ever  wrong,  certainly  not  where  you  aie  eon- 
cemed. 

''  I  am  impatient,  my  dear  Caroline,  to  see  your  Count . 
Altenberg.  I  heaid  him  most  highly  spoken  of  yester- 
day by  a  Polish  nobleman,  whom  I  met  at  dinner  at  the 
Duke  of  Greenwich's.  Is  it  true  that  the  count  is  to  be 
prime  minister  of  the  Prince  of  •••  \  The  Duke  of 
Greenwich  asked  me  this  question,  and  I  promised  I 
would  let  his  grace  know  from  the  bestpasiihle  authority 
'-'but  I  did  not  commit  you. 

•*  And  now,  my  dear,  for  my  own  interest  If  3rou 
have  really  and  cordially  forgiven  me  for  having  so 
rashly  said,  upon  a  late  occasion,  that  I  would  never 
forgive  you,  prove  to  me  your  placability  and  your  sin- 
cerity— ^use  your  all-powerful  influence  to  obtain  for  me- 
a  favour  on  which  I  have  set  my  heart.  Will  you  pre- 
vail on  all  your  house  to  come  up  to  tovm  directly  and 
take  possession  of  mine  1 — Count  Altenberg,  you  say, 
has  business  to  transact  with  ministers ;  while  this  is 
going  on,  and  while  the  lawyers  are  settling  prelimina- 
ries, where  can  you  all  be  better  than  with  mc  1  1  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  make  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  feel  as  much  . 
at  home,  in  one  hour's  time,  as  I  found  myself  the  first 
evening  after  my  arrival  at  the  Hills  some  years  ago. 

**I  know  the  Hnngerfords  wiU  press  you  to  goto 
them,  and  Alfred  and  Mrs.  A^  Percy  will  plead  n^ar^ 
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dT^n;  I  can  only  throw  myself  upon  your  grenerosity. 
The  more  hiducements  you  have  to  go  to  other  friends, 
the  more.  I  shall  feel  ipratified  and  obliged,  if  you  favour 
Rie  with  this  proof  of  your  preference  and  affection. 
Indulge  me,  my  dear  Caroline,  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
with  your  company ;  of  which, .  believe  me,  I  have, 
though  a  woman  of  the  world,  sense  and  feeling  suffi- 
cient fully  to  ai)preciate  the  value.  Yours  (at  all  events), 
ever  and  affectionately, 

"J.  GbANVIIiLX. 
**  Sprtng-CterdttMy  TQeaday. 

**P.S. — ^I  hope  your  father  is  of  my  opinion,  that 
weddings,  especially  among  persons  of  a  certain  rank 
of  life,  ought  always  to  be  im&/tc— ^attended  by  the  friends 
and  connexions  of  the  families,  and  conducted  with 
something  of  the  good  old  aristocratic  formality,  pomp, 
and  state  of  former  times." 

Liady  Jane  Granville's  polite  and  urgent  request  was 
granted.    CaroUne  and  all  her  family  had  pleasure  in 
showing  Lady  Jane  that  they  felt  grateful  for  her  kind 
ness. 

Mr.  Temple  obtained  permission  from  Lord  Old 
borough  to  accompany  the  Percys  to  town ;  and  it  was 
settled  that  Rosamond  and  Caroline  xshould  be  married 
on  the  same  day. 

But  the  morning  after  their  arrival  in  London,  Mr; 
Temple  appeared  with  a  countenance  very  unlike  that 
whicn  had  been  seen  the  night  before.    Hope  and  joy 
had  fled ! — ^AU  pale  and  in  consternation !    Rosamond 
was  rea^y  to  die  with  terror.    She  was  relieved  when 
he  declared  that  the  evil  related  only  to  his  fortune. 
The  place  that  had  been  promised  to  him  was  given, 
indeed — the  word  of  promise  was  kept  to  the  ear — ^but 
by  some  management,  either  of  LordSkreene's  or  Lord 
Skrimpshire's,  the  place  had  been  saddled  with  a  pen- 
sion to  the  widow  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  it  had 
Ibeen  previously  held,  and  the  amount  of  this  pension 
was  such  as  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  place  to  an  • 
annual  income  by  no  means  sufficient  to  secure  in- 
dependence, or  even  competence,  to  a  married  man. 
Mr.  Temple  knew  that  when  the  facts  were  stated  to 
Lord  Oldborough,  his  lordship  woidd,  by  his  reprdsenta* 
tions  to  the  highest  authority,  obtain  redress ;  but  the 
secretary  was  unwilling  to  implicate  him  in  this  dis* 
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agreeable  iiflair^-vnwillingr  to  troaUe  hie  tranquillifcy^ 
again  with  court-intrigues,  especially,  as  Mr.  Temple 
laid,  where  his  own  personal  interest  alone  was  coo- 
femed ;  at  any  rate,  this  business  must  delay  his  mar* 
.  riage.     Count  Altenberg  could  not  possibly  defer  the 
day  named  for  his  wedding;  despatches  from  the  Con- 
tinent pressed  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  return. 
Revolutionary  symptoms  had  again  appeared  in  the  city 
*-his  prince  comd  not  dispense  with  his  services.    His 
honour  was  at  stake. 

Mr.  Temple  did  not  attempt-  or  pretend  to  bear  his 
dififappointment  like'  a  philosopher:  he  hore  it  like  a 
lover,  that  is  to  say,  very  ill.  Rosamond,  poor  Rosa- 
*pond,  rallied  him  with  as  much  gayety  as  she  could 
command  with  a  very  heavy  heart. 

After  a  little  time  for  reflection,  her  good  sense, 
which,  when  called  upon  to  act,  never  faUed  to  guide 
her  conduct,  induced  her  to  exert  decisive  influence  to 
prevent  Mr.  Temple  from  bre^Jking  out  into  violent  com- 

Slaints  aeainst  those  in  power,  by  whom  he  had  been 
1  treated. 

The  idea  of  being  married  on  the  same  day  with  her 
sister,  she  said,  after  all,  was  a  tnere  childish  fancy,  for 
which  no  solid  advantage  should  be  hazarded ;  there- 
fore she  conjured  her  lover  not  in  heat  of  passion  to 
precipitate  things^  but  patiently  to  wait^— to  return  and 
apply  to  Lord  Oldborough,  if  he  should  find  that  the 
representations  he  had  already  made  to  Lord  Skrimp- 
smre  failed  of  eifect.    With  much  reluctance  Mr.  Tem« 
pie  submitted,  to  postpone  the  day  promised  for  his 
marriage;  but  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  so  strongly 
supported  Rosamond's  arguments,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  be  prudent.    Rosamond  now  thought  only  of 
her  sister's  approaching  nuptials.    Mrs.  Hungerfora  and 
Mrs.  Mortimer  arrived  in  town,  and  all  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy's  troops  of  friends  gathered  round  them  for  this 
joyful  occasion. 

Lady  lane  Granville  was  pecidiariy  happy  in  finding ' 
that  Mr.  Percy  agreed  with  her  in  opinion  that  mar* 
rtages  ought  to  b&  publicly  solemnized;  ud  rejoiced 
that  when  Caroline  should  be  led  to  the  altar  by  the 
man  of.  her  choice,  she  would  fe^  thai  choice  sane^ 
tioned  by  the  approbation  of  her  assembled  family  and 
friends.  Lady  Jane  justly  observed,  that  it  was  advan* 
tageous  to  mark  as  strdogly  as  foaimd  tb»  difibreao* 


between  manriagfes  with  consent  of  Mends  and  clan- 
destine unions,  which,  from  thefir  very  nature,  must 
always  be  as  private  a^  possible. 

If  some  little  love  of  show,  and  some  aristocratic 
pride  of  family,  mixed  with  Lady  Jane's  good  sense 
upon  this  as  upon  most  other  occasions,  the  truly  philo- 
sophic will  be  mclined  to  pardon  her ;  for  they  best  know 
how  much  of  ail  the  principles  which  form  the  strength 
and  happiness  of  society  depends  upon  mixed  motives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy,  grateful  to  Lady  Jane,  and  willing 
to  indulge  her  affection  in  its  own  way,  gratified  her 
with  permission  to  arrange  the  whole  cerembnialof  the 
weddmg. 

Now  that  Rosamond's  marriage  was  "postponed,  she 
claimed  first  right  to  be  her  sister's  bridemaid ;  Lady 
Florence  Pembroke,  Mrs.  Hungerford's  niece,  had  made 
her  request,  and  obtained  Caroline's  promise,  to  be  the 
second;  and  these  were  all  that  Caroline  desired  to 
have :  but  Lady  Jane  GranviUe  eyidently  wished  for  the 
honour  and  g^oiy  of  Lady  Frances  Arlington  for  a  third, 
because  she  was  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich ;  and 
besides,  as  Lady  Jane  pleaded,  **  though  a  little  selfish, 
she  really  would  have  been  generous,  if  she  had  not 
been  spoiled :  to  be  sure,  she  cared  in  general  for  no 
one  but  herself;  yet  she  absolutely  showed  particidar 
interest  about  Caroline.  BesideSf  her  ladyship  had  set 
her  heart  upon  the  matter,  and  never  would  forgive  a 
disappointment  of  a  fancy."  Her  ladyship's  request 
was  granted.  Further  than  this  affair  of  the  three  bride- 
maids  we  know  not ;  there  is  no  record  concerning  who 
were  the  b^demen.  But  before  we  come  to  the  wed- 
ding-day, we  think  it  necessary  to  mention,  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  prudent  part  of  the  world,  that  the 
settlements  were  duly  si^ed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in 
the  presence  of  proper  witnesses. 

At  the  moment  of  recording  this  fact,  we'  are  well 
aware  that  as  much  as  we  shall  gain  in  the  esteem  of 
the  old,  we  shall  lose  in  the  opinion  of  the  young.  We 
must  therefore  be  satisfied  with  the  nod  of  aj^robation 
from  parents,  and  must  endure  the  smile  of  scorn  from 
lovers.    We  know  that 

"  JMntnre^  portloo,  |oM,  Mtate, 
HoiUM,  hooMholdwrtaff;  or  land, 
TlM  liow  cooTAnittDCM  offsto, 
Aft  €inik  a*  lovHS  ssdnittod.** 
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We  regret  tint  we  camiolgratiiy  some  of  our  comte- 
one  readers  with  a  detailed  account  of  tbe  marriage  oC 
Caroline  and  Count  Altenberg — ^with  a  description  of 
the  wedding-dresses,  or  a  list  of  the  company,  who, 
alter  the  ceremony,  partook  of  an  elegant  collation  at 
I^ady  Jane  Granvflle's  house  in  Spring  Gardens.  We 
lament  that  we  cannot  eren  finmish  a  paragraph  in  hon- 
our  of  Connt  Altenberg's  equipage. 

After  all  their  other  friends  had  made  their  congratu- 
lations,  had  taken  leave  of  Caroline,  and  had  departed, 
Mrs.  Hnngerford  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  still  lingered. 

^  I  know,  mjr  love,'*  said  Mrs.  Hungerford,  "  I  ought 
to  resign  you,  m  these  last  moments,  to  your  parents, 
your  brothers,  your  own  Rosamond ;  yet  I  have  some 
.^xcuse  for  my  selfishness — they  will  see  you  again,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  often.  But  I ! — ^that  is  not  in  the  course 
of  nature:  the  blessing  I  scarcely  could  have  expected 
to  live  to  enjoy  has  been  granted  to  me.  And  now  that 
I  have  seen  you  united  to  one  worthy  of  you, -one  who 
knows  your  value,  I  am  content— i  am  grateful.  Fare- 
well, again  and  again,  my  beloved  Caroline,  may 
every — " 

Tears  spoke  the  rest.  Turning  from  Caroline,  she 
leaned  on  Count  Altenberg's  arm ;  as  he  conducted  her 
to  her  carriage,  "  You  are  a  happy  man,  Count  Alten- 
berg,*' said  she ;  "  forgive  me,  if  I  am  not  able  to  con- 
ffratulate  you  as  I  ought. — ^Daughter  Mortimer,  you 
■     know  my  heart — speak  for  me,  if  you  can.'* 

Count  Altenberg  was  more  touched  by  this  strong 
affection  for  CaroUne  than  he  could  have  been  by  any 
congratulatory  compliments  to  himself.  AQer  the  de- 
parture of  Mrs.  Hungerford  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  came 
the  separation  so  much  dreaded  by  all  the  family,  for 
> «  which  all  stood  prepared.  Despising  and  detesting  the 
display  of  sensibility,  they  had  fortified  themselves  for 
this  moment  with  all  their  resolution,  and  each  strug- 
gled to  repress  their  own  feelings. 

Count  Altenberg'  had  delayed  till  the  last  moment. 
It  was  now  necessary  that  they  should  set  out.  Caro- 
line flushed  crimson  to  the  very  temples  one  instant, 
and  pale  the  next,  commanded  with  the  utmost  effort 
her  emotion ;  Rosamond,  unable  to  repress  hers,  clung 
to  her  sister  weeping.  Caroline's  lips  quivered  with  a 
vain  attempt  to  speak ;  she  could  only  embrace  Rosa* 
mond  repeatedly,  and  then  her  mother.    Her  father 
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pressed  lier  to.  his  bosom— ^xlessed  hei^^and  then  dinw- 
ing  her  arm  within  his,  led  her  to  her -husband. 

As  they  passed  through  the  hall,  the  faithful  house- 
keeper, and  the  old  steward,  who  had  come  from  the 
country  to  the  marriage,  pressed  forward  in  hopes  of  m 
last  look.  Caroline  stopped  and  took  leave  of  each. 
She  was  able,  though  with  difficulty,  to  speak,  and  she 
thanked  them  for  aU  the  services  and  kindness  she  had 
received  from  them,  from  childhood  to  this  hour :  then 
her  f^her  led  her  to  the  carriage. 

*'  It  is  the  order  of  nature,  my  dear  child,"  said  he: 
^  we  are  fond  but  not  selfish  parents ;  your  happiness  is 
gained  by  the  sacrifice,  and  we  can  pArt  with  you." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

SoBOE  sage  moralist  has  9b6ervedi  that  even  in  the 
accomplishment  of  our  most  ardent  wishes  in  this  world, 
there  is  always  some  circumstance  that  disappoints  our 
expectations,  or  mixes  somewhat  of  pain  with  the  joy. 
"This  is  perfectly  true,"  thought  Rosamond:  "how 
often  have  I  wished  for  Caroline's  marriage  with  Count 
Altenberg ;  and  now  she  is  married-^reidly  married-— 
and  ffone !" 

It  had  passed  with  the  rapiditv  of  a  dream :  the  hurry 
of  joy,  the  congratulations— ^all,  all  was  over ;  and  in 
sad  silence,  Rosamond  felt  the  reality  of  her  loss<-by 
Rosamond  doubly  felt  at  this  moment,  when  all  her  own 
ajSairs  were  in  great  uncertainty.  Mr.  Temple  was 
still  unable  to  obtain  the  performance  of  the  promise 
which  had  been  made  him  of  remuneraiion  and  competent 
provision.  He  had  gone  through,  in  compliance  with 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  the  mortification  of  reiterating 
vain  memorials  and  applications  to  the  Duke  of  Green^ 
wick,  Lord  Skrimpshire,  Lord  Skreene,  and  Mr.  Secre-. 
tary  Cope.  The  only  thing  which'Mr.  Temple  revised 
to  do  was  to  implicate  Lord  Oldborough,  or  to  disturb 
him  on  the  subject.  He  had  spent  some  weeks  with 
his  old  master  in  his  retirement  without  once  adverting 
to  his  own  difficulties,  still  hopins  that  on  his  return  to 
town  a  promise  would  be  fulfiiled«  which  Lord  Skreene 
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had  given  him,  that  '*the  affair  should  in  his  absence  be 
,  settled  to  his  satisfaction.^  But  on  his  return  to  town 
hia  lordship  found  means  of  evasion  and  delay,  and 
tiirew  the  blame  on  others ;  the  course  of  memorials 
and  representations  was  to  be  recommenced.  Mr.  Tem- 
ple's pride  revolted,  his  love  was  in  despair — and  fre- 
quently, in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  he  r^te- 
rated  to  his  friend  Alfred  his  exclamations  of  regret  and 
self*  reproach,  for  having  quitted,  from  piqde  and  impa- 
tience of  spirit,  a  profession  where  his  own  perseve- 
rance and  exertions  would  infallibly  have  rendered  him 
by  this  time  independent.  Rosamond  saw  with  sym- 
pathy and  anguish  the  effect  which  these  feelings  of 
self-reproach,  and  hope  delayed,  produced  on  Mr.  Tem- 
plets spirits  and  health.  His  Sensibility,  naturally  quick, 
and  rendered  more  acute  by  disappointment,  seemed 
now  continually  to  draw  from  all  characters  and  events, 
and  even  from  every  book  he  opened,  a  moral  against 
himself-— some  new  illustration  or  example  which  con- 
vinced him  more  and  more  of  the  folly  of  being  a  de-* 
pendant  on  the  great.  He  was  just  in  this  repentant 
mood,  when  one  morning  at  Mrs.  Alfred  Percy^s,  Rosa- 
mond heard  him  sigh  deeply  several  times,  as  he  was 
reading  with  great  attention.  She  could  not  forbear 
asking  what  it  was  that  touched  him  so  much.  He 
put  the  book  into  her  hands,  pointing  to  the  following 
passaffe.  '*  The  whole  of  this  letter,"*  said  he,  '*  is  ap- 
plicable to  me,  and  excellent ;  but  this  really  seems  as 
if  it  been  written  for  me  or  by  me." 

She  read : — 

"  I  was  a  young  man,  and  did  not  think  that  men' were 
to  die,  or  to  be  turned  out  •  •  *  •  *  •  What  was  to 
be  done .  now  ?*T-No  money,  my  former  patron  in  dis-, 
grace!  friends  that  were  m  favour  not  able  to  serve 
me,  or  not  willing ;  that  is,  cold,  timid,  careful  of  them- 
selves, and  indifferent  to  a  man  whose  disappointments 
made  him  less  agreeable  •••••••*•••••• 

•  •  I  languished  on  for  three  long  melancholy  years, 
sometimes  a  little  elated ;  a  smile,  a  kind  hint,  a  down- 
right promise,  dealt  out  to  me  from  those  in  whom  I 
had  placed  some  silly  hopes,  now  and  then  brought  a 
little  refreshment,  but  that  never  lasted  long;  and  to 

-!  .^S****  ***  •*'•  WUliann  (■eoroiary  to  Lord-cbanceUor  W««)  to  Mm 
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ftsiy  nbtlans^  of  the  agony  of  being  reduced  to  talk  of 
one's  own  misfortuneB  and  one's  wants,  and  that  basest 
and  lowest  of  all  conditions,  the  slayery  of  borrowing, 
to  support  an  idle  useless  being — my  time^  for  those 
three  years,  was  unhappy  beyond  description. ,  What 
would  I  have  given  then  for  a  profession  |  *  •  •  *  •  • 
«  *  «  #  2s\y  useful  profession  is  infinitely  better  than  a 
thousand  patrons." 

To  this  Rosamond  entirely  acceded,  and  admired  the 
strotig  good  sense  of  the  whole  letter ;  bnt  she  observed 
to  Mr.  Temple  that  it  was  very  unjust,  not  only  to 
hjmself,  but,  what  was  of  much  more  consequence,  to 
hery  to  say  that  all  this  applied  exactly  to  his  case. 
'*  Did  Mr.  Temple,"  she  asked, "  mean  to  assert  that 
she  could  esteem  a  man  who  was  an  idle  useless  being, 
a  mere  dependant  on  great  men,  a  follower  of  courts! 
Could  such  a  man  have  recommended  himself  to  her 
father] — Could  such  a  man  ever  hate  been  the  chosen 
friend  of  her  brother  Alfred  ? 

'^  It  was  true,"  she  acknowledged,  ^  that  this  friend 
of  her  brother  had  made  one  mistake  in  early  life ;  but 
who  is  there  'that  can  say  that  he  has  not  in  youth  or 
age  committed  a  single  error?  Mr.. Temple  had  done 
one  silly  thing,  to  be  sure,  in  quarrelling  with  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  had  suffered,  and  had  made  amends  for 
this  afterward,  by  persevering  application  to  literature. 
There  he  had  obtained  the  success  he  deserved.  Gen- 
tlemen might  sigh  and  shake  their  heads,  but  could  any 
gentleman  den}^  this  ?  Could  it  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Temple  had  dlstin^ished  himself  in  literature  1  Could 
any  person  deny  that  a  political  pamphlet  of  his  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Oldborough,  one  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  in  England,  who  made  him  his 
secretary,  and  whose  esteem  sind  confidence  Ue  after- 
ward acquired  by  his  merit,  ai^  continued,  in  place 
and  out,  to  enjoy  1 — ^Will  any  gentleman  deny  this?" 
Rosamond  added,  that,  "in  defepce  of  her  brother's 
friendj  she  could  not  help  observing,  that  a  man  who 
had  obtained  the  esteem  of  some  of  the  first  persons  of 
their  day,  who  had  filled  an  employment  of  trust,  that 
of  secretary  to  a  minister,  with  fidelity  and  credit,  y^o 
had  published  three  celebrated  political  pamphlets,  and 
two  volumes  of  moral  and  philosophicsd  disquisitions, 
which,  as  she  had  heard  the  bookseller  ^ay,  were  become 
su^ek  bookst  could  not  deserve  to  be  called  BXi  idlst  useless 
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hemgi    To  be  bora  and  die  wonld  not  make  all  lifs 
tory— no,  nich  a  man  wonld  at  least  be  aecnre'of  hoAd 
ourable  mention  in  the  Biocraphia  Britannica  as  a  iPioit^^ 
•*Hnoral--i)olitical — ^metfq)ny8ical." 

But  while  Rosamond  thus  ^  her  utmost  to  soppoil' 
the  spirits  of  her  lover,  her  own  began  to  fail;  he' 
viracity  was  no  longrer  natural:  she  felt  every  da] 
more  and  more  the  want  of  her  sister's  sympathy 
strength  of  mind. 

,  Letters  from  abroad  gave  no  hope  of  Caroline'a  re4e 
tum*-"delay  after  delay  occurred.    No  sooner  had  quietp 
been  restored  to  the  country,  than  Count  Altenberg's 
father  was  taken  ill,  and  his  illness,  after  long  uneer 
tainty,  terminated  iatally. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  the  count  was  involved  p 
in  a  variety  of  domestic  business,  which  respect  for  the  fb 
memory  of  his  parent  and  affection  for  surviving  rela-  n) 
tions  could  not  allow  him  to  leave.    When  all  this  had  ti 
been  arranged,  and  when  all  seemed  preparing  for  their  ^ 
return  to  England,  just  when  Rosamond  hoped  that  the   t 
very  next  letter  would  announce  the  day  when  they 
would  set  out,  the  French  declared  war,  the  French 
troops  were  actually  in  motion — invasion  was  hourly    < 
expected-^it  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  defence 
of  the  country.  •  At  such  a  moment  the  count  could 
not  quit  his  country  or  his  prince.    And  there  wauB  Caro- 
line, in  the  midst  of  a  country  torn  by  civil  war,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  of  revolution. 

About  this  time,  to  increase  the  anxiety  of  the  Percy 
family,  they  learned  that  Godfrey  was  taken  prisoner 
on  his  way  home  from  the  West  Indies.  The  transport 
in  which  his  division  of  the  regiment  had  embarked 
h^  been  separated  from  her  convoy  by  a  fale  of  wind 
in  the  night,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  she  had  been 
taken  by  the  enemy.  Godfrey's  family  hoped  for  a 
moment  that  this  might  be  a  false  alarm ;  but  after  en- 
during the  misery  of  reading  contradictory  pwagraphs 
and  contests  of  the  newspaper  writers  with  each  other 
for  several  successive  days,  it  was  at  last  too  clearly 
established  and  confirmed,  by  official  intelligence,  thai 
the  transport  was  taken  by  a  Dutch  ship. 

In  the  midst  of  these  accumulating  causes  of  anxiety, 
trials  of  another  kind  were  preparing  for  this  famUy,  as 
if  Fortune  was  determined  to  do  her  utmost  to  rain 
«id  humble  those  who  had  despised  her  wcwriuppen, 
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rag]gled  against  her  indiience,  and  risen  in  the  world 
r  deftanee  of  hor  power.  To  exphiin  the  danger  which 
»iHr  awaited  them,  we  must  return  to  their  old  femily 
aemy.  Sir  Robert  Percy.  Master  of  Percy^hall,  and 
r  all  that  wealth  could  give,  he  doold  not  enjoy  his 
vosperity,  but  was  continually  brooding  on  plans  of 
ivarice  and  malice.  ^ 

Since  his  marriage  with  Miss  Falconer,  Sir  Robert 

Percy's  establishment  had  become  so  ezpensiTe  as  to 

ficet  his  temper  continually.    His  tenants  had  had  more 

and  more  reason  to  complain  of  their  landlord,  who, 

when  any  of  his  farms  were  out  of  lease,  raised  his 

rents  exorbitantly,  to  make  himself  amends,  as  he  said, 

for  the  extravagance  of  his  wife.    The  tenants,  who 

had  ever  disliked  him  as  the  successor  and  enemy  of 

their  own  good  and  beloved  landlord,  now  could  not  and 

attempted  not  to  conceal  their  aversion.    This  renewed 

and  increased  the  virulence  of  his  dislike  to  our  branch 

of  the  Percys,  who,  as  he  knew^  were  always  compared 

with  him  and  kiSf  and  seemed  to  be  for  ever  present  to 

the  provoking  memories  of  these  tenants. 

Sir  Robert  was  disappointed  hitherto  in  the  hope  for 
which  he  married,  the  hope  of  an  heir,  who  should  pre- 
vent the  estate  from  returning  to  those  from  whom  it 
had  been  wrested  by  his  arts.    Envy  at  seeing  the  rising 
and  prosperous  state  of  those  Percys,  wha,  in  spite  of 
their  loss  of  fortune,  had  made  their  way  up  a^in 
through  all  obstacles,  combined  to  increase  his  antipa« 
thy  to  his  relations.    His  envy  had  been  exasperated 
by  the  marriage  of  Caroline  to  Count  Altenberg,  and 
by  the  high  reputation  of  her  brother.    He  heard  their 
praises  till  his  soul  sickened ;  and  he  was  determined 
to  be  their  destruction.    He  found  a  wilUng*  and  able 
assistant  in  Sharps  the  attorney,  and  they  soon  devised 
a  plan  worthy  of  their  conjoined  malice.    At  the  time 
when  Sir  Robert  had'  come  into  possession  of  Percy- 
hall,  after  the  suit  had  been  decided  in  his  favour,  he 
had  ^ven  up  all  claim  to  the  rents  which  Mr.  Perey  had 
received  during  the  years  which  he  had  held  the  estate, 
and  had  accepted  in  lieu  of  them  the  invprovements 
which  Mr.  Percy  had  made  on  the  estate,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  family  plate  and  a  collection  of 
pictures.     But  now  Sir  Robert  wrote  to  Mr.  Percy 
Without  adverting  to  this  agreement,  and  demandiuff 
from  him  the  amount  of  aU  the  rents  which  he  had 
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raoeived,  deducting  only  a  certain  som  on  his  own  TalM- 
tion  for  improvements.  The  plate  and  pictures,  which 
he  had  left  at  Percy-hall,  Sir  Robert  said  he  was  wiUing 
to  take  in  lieu  of  the  debt ;  but  an  immense  balance 
against  Af  r.  Percy  remained.  In  technical  phrase,  we 
believe,  he  warned  Mr.  Percy  that  Sharpe  his  attorney 
had  di^ctions  to  commence  a  suit  a^nst  him  for  the 
mesne  rents.  The  amount  of  the  cmm  was  such  as  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  that  Mr.  Percy  could  pay; 
even  by  the  sale  of  every  thin^  he  possessed  in  the 
world.  If  this  claim  were  established,  his  family  woidd 
be  reduced  to  beggary,  he  must  end  his  days  in  a  prison, 
or  fly  his  country,  and  take  refuge  in  some  foreign  land. 
To  this  last  extremity  Sir  Robert  hoped  to  reduce  him. 
In  reply,  however,  to  this  insolent  letter,  he  was  sur- 
prised, by  receiving  from  Mr.  Percy  a  calm  and  short 
reply,  simply  8a3ring  that  his  son  Alfred  would  take  the 
proper  steps  to  bring- the  affair  to  trial,  and  that  he  must 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  law,  whatever  that  might 
be.  Sir  Rc^rt  was  mortified  to  the  quick  by  findmg 
that  he  could  not  extort  from  his  victim  one  concession 
or  complaint,  nor  one  intemperate  expression. 

But  however  calm  and  dignified  was  Mr.  Percy's 
conduct,  it  could  not  be  without  the  greatest  anxiety 
that  he  awaited  the  event  of  the  trial,  which  was  to 
decide  his  future  fate,  and  that  of  his  whole  family. 

The  length  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  the  trial 
could  come  on  was  dreadful.  Suspense  was  the  evil 
they  found  most  difficult  to  endure.  Suspense  may  be 
easily  borne  by  persons  of  an  indolent  character,  who 
never  expect  to  rule  their  destiny  by  their  own  genius ; 
but  to  those  who  feel  themselves  possessed  of  energy 
and  abilities  tp  surmount  obstacles  and  to  brave  dangers, 
it  is  torture  to  remain  passive— to. feel  that  prudence, 
virtue,  genius,  avail  them  not — ^that  while -rapid  ideas 
pass  in  their  imagination,  time  moves  with  an  unaltered 
pace,  and  compels  them  to  wait,  along  with  the  herd  of 
vulgar  mortals,  for  knowledge  of  futurity. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

What  has  become  all  this  time  of  the  Falconer 
family  % 

Since  the  marriage  of  Miss  Falconer  with  Sir  Robert 
Percy,  all  intercourse  between  the  Falconers  and  our 
branch  of  the  Percy  family  had  ceased ;  but  one  morn- 
ing, when  Alfred  was  alone,  intently  considehog  his 
father's  case,  and  the  legal  difficulties  which  threatened 
him,  he  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Commissioner 
Falconer.  The  commissioner  looked  thin,  pale,  and 
wretched.  He  began  by  condoling  wfth  Alfred  on  their 
mutual  family  misfortunes.  Alfred  received  this  con- 
dolence with  politeness,  but  with  a  proud  consciousness 
that,  notwithstanding  his  father's  present  difficulties 
and  the  total  loss  of  fortune  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened, neither  his  father  nor  any  individual  in  his  family 
would  change  places  with  any  one  of  the  Falconers ; 
since  nothing  dishonourable  could  be  imputed  to  Mr. 
Percy,  and  since  none  of  his  misfortunes  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  any  imprudence  of  his  own. 

A  deep  sieh  from  the  commissioner,  at  the  moment 
these  thou^ts  were  passing  in  Alfred's  mind,  excited 
his  compassion,  for  he  perceived  that  the  same  reflec- 
tions had  occurred  to  him. 

After  taking  an  immoderate  quantity  ot  snnfT,  the 
commissioner  went  on,  and  disclaimed  in  strong  terms 
all  knowledge  of  his  son-in-law  Sir  Robert's  cruel  con- 
duct to  his  cousin.    The  commissioner  said  that  Sir 
Robert  Percy  had,  since  his  marriage  with  Bell  Fal- 
coner, behaved  very  illj  and  had  made  his  wife  show 
great  ingratitude  to  her  own  family ;  that  in  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner's distress,  wheif  she  and  Georgiana  were  most 
anxious  to  retire  from  town  for  a  short  time,  and  when 
Mrs.  Falconer  had  naturally  looked  to  the  house  of  her 
married  daughter  as  a  sure  asylum,  the  doors  of  Percy- 
hall  had  been  actually  shut  against  her.  Sir  Robert  de- 
claring that  he  would  not  be  involved  in  the  difficulties 
and  disgrace  of  a  family  who  had  taken  him  in  to  marry 
a  girl  without  any  fortune. 
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Alfred  was  perfectly  convinced,  both  from  the  cordial 
hatred  with  which  the  commissioner  now  spoke  of  his 
son-in-law,  and  from  Mr.  Falconer's  disposition,  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cruel  measures  which  Sir 
Robert  had  taken  against  his  father.  Commissioner 
Falconer  was  not  a  malevolent,  but  a  weak  man — ^inca- 
pable of  being  a  disinterested  friend— equally  incapable 
of  becoming  a  malicious  enemy.  The  commissioner 
now  proceeded  to  his  own  affairs,  and  to  the  business 
of  his  visit.  He  said  that  he  had  been  disappointed*' 
all  his  hopes  from  the  Greenwich  party,  that  wheR  tnat 
sad  btisiness  of  Mrs.  Falconer's  came  ouU  they  had  seized 
this  as  a  pretence  for  dropmng  him  altogether — ^that 
when  they  had,  by  Lord  Oldborough^s  retreat  from 
office,  obtained  every  thing  they  wanted,  and  had  no 
more  occasion  for  assistance  or  information,  they  had 
shamefully  forgotten  or  disowned  all  their  former  prom- 
ises to  Cunningham.  They  had  refused  to  accredit 
him  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  refused  even  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  journey  thither,  which,  in  the  style 
he  had  thought  it  necessary  for  an  ambassador  to  travel, 
had  been  considerable.  Upon  the  hopes  held  out, 
he  had  taken  a  splendid  house  in  Copenhagen,  and  had 
every  day,  for  some  weeks,  been  in  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  his  credentials.  When  it  was  publicly  known 
that  another  ambassador  was  appointed,  Cunningham's 
creditors  became  clamorous ;  he  contrived  to  escape 
from  Copenhagen  in  the  night,  and  was  proceeding 
incog,  in  his  journey  homewards,  when  he  was  stopped 
at  one  of  the  small  frontier  towns,  and  was  there  actu- 
ally detained  in  prison  for  his  debts. 

The  poor  commissioner  produced  his  son's  letter,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  his  detention,  and  stating  that,  unless 
the  money  he  had  raised  in  Copenhagen  was  paid,  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  being  liberated— he  must  peri^  in 
a  foreign  jail. 

We  spare  the'  reader  thie  jusi  reproaches  which  the 
ttnhappy  ifather,  at  this  moment,  uttered  against  the 
6on*s  duplicity.  It  was  his  fate,  he  said,  to  be  ruined 
by  those  for  whom  he  had  been  labouring  and  planning, 
night  and  day,  for  so  many  years.  "And  now,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Falconer,  '*  here  am  I,  reduced  to  sell  almost 
the  last  acre  of  my  paternal  estate;  I  shall  literally 
have  nothing  left  but  Falconer-court,  and  my  annuity ! 
^Nothing !   But  it  must  be  done,  iU  as  he  has  used  me, 
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and  imposBible  as  it  is,  ever,  even  at  this  crisis,  to  get 
the  truth  from  him — I  must  pay  the  money ;  he  is  in 
Jail,  and  cannot  be  liberated  without  this  sum.  I  have 
here,  you  see,  under  the  hand  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
sufficient  proof— I  will  not,  however,  trouble  you,  my 
dear  sir,  with  showing  more  of  these  letters ;  only  it  is 
a  comfort  to  ine  to  speak  to  one  who  will  listen  with 
some  sympathy.  Ah !  sir,  when  out  of  place !  out  of 
favour !  selling  oi^e's  estate !  how  people  change !  But 
I  am  taking  up  your  time.  Since  these  lands  are  to  be 
sold,  the  sooner  the  better.  Your  father,  you  know,  is 
trustee  to  my  marriage-settlements,  and,  I  believe,  his 
Qonsent,  his  signature,  will  be  necessary — will  it  not  1 
— I  am  nq  lawyer — ^I  really  am  not  clear  what  is  neces' 
sary — ^Snd  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Sharpe,  I  have  dismissed: 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  put  the  business  into  your 
handsV 

Alfred  undertook  it,  and  kindly  told  the  commissioner 
that  if  he  would  send  him  bis  papers,  he  woul^, 
-without;  putting  him  to  any  expense,  look  them  over 
carefuUv — ^have  all  the  necessary  releases  drawn — 
and  make  his  title  clear  to  any  purchaser  who  should 
apply. 

The  commissioner  was  full  of  gratitude  for  this 
friendly  offer,  and.  immediately  begged  that  he  might 
leave  his  title-deeds.  Accordingly  the  servant  was 
desired  to  bring  in  the  box  which  he  had  left  in  the  car- 
riage. The  commissioner  then  rose  to  take  leave,  but 
Alfred  begged  he  would  stay  tiU  he  had  written  a  list  of 
the  deeds,  as  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  take  charge  of 
any  papers  without  giving  a  receipt  for  them.  The 
commissioner  thought  this  *'  a  superfluous  delicacy  be- 
tween friends  and  relatives ;''  but  Alfred  observed  that 
relations  would,  perhaps,  oftener  continue  friends,  if  in 
matters  of  business  they  took  care  always  to  be  as 
exact  as  if  they  were  strangers. 

The  commissioner  looked  at  his  watch — said  he  was 
in  haste — ^he  was  going  to  wait  upon  lord  somebody, 
from  whom,  in  spite  of  all  his  experience,  he  expected 
something. 

^*  You  will  find  a  list  of  the  deeds,  I  have  a  notion," 
said  he,  '•  in  the  box,  Mr.  Alfred  Petcy,  and  you  need 
only  sign  it— that  will  be  quite  sufficient." 

*'  When  I  have  compared  the  papers  with  the  list^  I 
will  jugn  it,"  said  Alfred:  *'  my  clerk  and  I  will  do  it  as 
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quickly  as  possible.    Belieye  me,  you  cannot  be  id 

greater  haste  than  I  am/' 

The  commissioner,  secretly  cursing  Alfred's  accuracy, 
and  muttering  something  of  the  necessity  for  his  own 
punctuality,  was  obliged  to  submit.  He  sat  down— the 
clerk  was  sent  for—the  box  was  opened.  The  list  of 
the  papers  was,  as  Alfred  found,  drawn  out  by  Buck* 
hurst  Falconer ;  and  the  commissioner  now  recollected 
'  the  timei  '*  Just  when  poor  Buckhurst,"  said  the  father, 
with  a  sigh,  "  was  arguing  with  me  against  going  into 
the  church — at  that  time,  1  remember,  he  was  despe- 
rately in  love  with  your  sister  Caroline." 

"  Why,  in  truth,"  said  Alfred,  smiling,  as  he  read  over 
the  scrawled  list,  *'  this,  looks  a  Uttle  as  if  it  were  written 
by  a  man  in  love — ^here's  another  reason  for  our  com* 
paring  the  papers  and  the  list." 

"  Well,  well,  I  took  it  all  upon,  trust — I  am  no  lawyer 
— I  never  looked  at.  them— never  opened  the  box,  and 
am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  do  it  now." 

The  essential  care,  either  of  papers  or  estate,  the 
commissioner  had  evermore  neglected,  while  he  had  all 
his  life  been  eastle-building,  or  pursuing  some  phantom 
of  fortune  at  court.  While  Alfred  was  comparing  the 
papers  and  the  list,  the  commissioner  went  on  tadking 
of  the  marriage  of  'Caroline  with  Count  Altenberg,  ask- 
ing when  they  expected  them  to  return.  It  was  possi- 
ble that  Count  AHenberg  might  be  moved  to  make  some 
remonstrance  in  favour  ef  Cunningham ;  and  a  word  or 
two  from  him  to  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  would  do  the 
business.  The  commissioner  longed  to  hint  this  to 
Alfred,  but  he  was  so  intent  upon  these  bundles  of 
parchment,  that  till  every  one  of  them  was  counted,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  make  that  attempt :  so  the  commis- 
sioner impatiently  stood  by,  while  the  clerk  went  on 
calling  over  the  papers,  and  Alfred,  in  equal  strains, 
replying. 

'  *'  Thank  Heaven  I"  said  he  to  himself, "  they  have  got 
to  the  last  bundle." 

"  Bundle  eighteen,"  cried  the  clerk. 

"Bundle  eighteen,"  replied  Alfred.  "How  m^iny 
numbers  does  it  contain  1" 

"  Six,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Six !— no,  seven,  if  you  please,"  said  Alfred. 

"  But  six  in  the  list,  sir." 
,  ^'  I  lariU  read  them  over,'*  taid  Alfred.    ^  No.  1. 
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D^ed  of  asmgninent  to  Filmer  Oriflin,  Esq.  No.  10. 
Deed  of  mortgage  to  Margaret  Simpson,  widow.  No. 
3.  Deed  of  lease  and  release.    No.  4.  Lease  for  a 


♦*  No.  4.  no  sacb  thing— «top»  sir — Deed !" 
Alfred  p^ave  one  look  at  the  paper,  and  starting  up, 
snatched  it  from  the  hands  of  his  clerk  with  an  excla- 
mation of  joy,  signed  the  receipt  for  the  commissioner, 
put  it  into  his  hands,  locked  the  box,  and  sat  down  to 
write  a  letter,  all  with  such  rapidity  that  the  commis- 
sioner was  struck  with  astonishment  and  curiosity. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  impatience  to  be  punctual  to  his 
own  engagement,  he  now  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  and  at 
last  began  with,  **  My  dear  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  may  1  ask 
w^hat  has  happened?'* 

**  My  dear  commissioner,  I  have  found  it — ^I  hare 
found  it — ^the  long-lost  deed,  and  I  am  writing  to  my 
father,  to  tell  him.  Excuse  me-'-excuse  me  if  I  am  not 
able  to  explain  further  at  this  moment." 

The  commissioner  understood  it  all  too  quickly.  He 
saw  how  it  had  happened  through  Buckhnrst's  carele98» 
-  ness.  At  the  time  Buckhurst  had  been  packing  up  these 
papers,  some  of  Mr.  Percy's  had  been  lying  on  the  table 
— Buckhurst  had  been  charged  not  to  mix  them  with  bis 
father's ;  but  he  was  in  love,  and  did  not  know  what  he 
was  doing. 

The  commissioner  began  three  sentences,  and  left 
them  all  unfinished,  while  Alfred  did  not  hear  one  word 
of  them :  the  first  was  an  apology  for  Buckhurst,  the 
second  a  congratulation  for  his  good  cousin  Percy,  the 
third  was  an  exclamation  that  came  from  his  heart. 
*'  Good  heavens !  but  what  will  become  of  my  daughter 
Bell  and  Sir  Robert?  I  do  not  comprehend  quite,  my 
dear  sir." 

Perceiving  that  he  was  not  heard  by  Alfred,  the 
commissioner  took  up  his  hat  and  departed,  determining 
that  he  would  inquire  further  from  Sir  Robert's  solicitor 
concerning  the  probable  consequences  of  the  recovery 
of  this  deed. 

Alfred  liad  no  sooner  finished  his  joyful  letter  to  his 
father  than  he  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Percy,  informing 
him  of  the  recovery  of  the  deed,  and  letting  him  know 
tlmt  he  was  ready  to  show  it  to  whoever  Sir  R<Mrt 
Would  send  to  his  house  to  examine  it.  He  made  this 
offDr  to  put  aa  end  at  once  to  all  doolits.    He  trasted. 
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he  said,  that  when  Sir  Robert  should  be  satisfied  of  the 
existence  and  identity  of  th,e  deed,  he  would  stop  bis 
present  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  mesne 
rents,  and  that  he  would,  without  obliging  his  father  to 
have  further  recourse  to  law,  restore  to  him  the  Percy 
estate. 
To  this  letter  no  answer  was  received  for  some  time. 

'  At  length  Mr.  Sharpe  called  on  Alfred,  and  begged  to 
see  the  deed.  He  was  permitted  to  examine  it  in  Al- 
fred's presence.  He  noted  down  the  d^te,  names  of 
the  witnesses,  and  some  other  particulars,  of  which,  he 
observed,  it  was  necessary  he  should  inform  Sir  Robert, 
before  he  could  be  satisfied  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
conveyance.  Sharpe  was  particularly  close  and  guarded 
in  his  looks  and  words  during  this  interview;  would 
neither  admit  nor  deny  that  he  was  satisfied,  and  went 
away  leaving  nothing  certain,  bui  that  he  would  write 
to  Sir  Robert.  Alfr^  thought  he  saw  that  they  meant 
to  avoid  giving  an  answer,  in  order  to  keep  possession 

'  some  months  longer,  till  another  term.  He  took  all  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  trial  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  any  answer  from  Sir  Robert.  >fo 
letter  came  from  him,  but  Alfred  received  from  his  soli- 
citor the  following  note :  , 

"  Sib, 
"  I  am  directed  by  Sir  Robert  PercV  to  acquaint  you, 
in  reply  to  yours  of  the  20th  instant,  that  conceiving  his 
title  to  the  Percy  estate  to  be  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
instrument  to  which  you  allude  therein,  he  cannot  with- 
draw his  present  suit  for  the  mesne  rents  that  had  been 
already  received,  if  you  proceed  in  an  ejectmei^  for 
the  recovery  of  the  aforesaid  estate.    I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

*'  A.  SHABPf . 
«W«dne«day.» 

Alfred  was  surprised  and  alarmed  by  thil^  letter.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  as  possible  that  Sir  Robert 
and  his  counsel  would  attempt  to  stand  a  new  trial  in 
the  face  of  this  recovered  deed ;  this  was  beyond  all  he 
could  have  conceived  even  from  their  effrontery  and 
Tillany.  He  consulted  Mr.  Friend,  who,  after  consider* 
ing  Sharpens  letter,  could  not  devise  what  defence  they 
intended  to  make,  as  the  deed,  upon  most  accurate  ex* 
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amination,  appeared  duly  executed,  according  to  the  pro* 
Tision  of  the  statute  of  ftauds.  Upon  the  whole,  Mn 
Friend  was  of  opinion  that  the  letter  was  meant  merely 
to  alarm  the  plaintiffs,  and  to  bring  them  to  offer  or 
consent  to  a  compromise.  In  this  opinion  Alfred  was 
confirmed  the  next  day,  by  an  interview  with  Sharpe, 
accidental  on  Alfred's  part,  but  designed  and  prepared 
by  the  soUcitor,  who  watched  Alfred  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  courts,  and  dogged  him  till  he  parted  from 
some  gentlemen  with  whom  he  was  walkings— then 
joining  him,  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  Mr.  Allscrip 
might  have  envied  for  its  power  of  setting  sense  at 
defiakice,  "  I  am  happy,  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  to  chance  to 
see  you  to-day ;  for,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  liti-* 
gation  and  difficulties,  I  had  a  few  words  to  Suggest-* 
premising  that  I  do  not  act  or  speak  now,  in  anywise, 
as  or  for  Sir  Robert  Percy,  or  with  reference  to  his 
being  my  client,  nor  as  a  soUcitor  in  this  cause,  be  it 
understood,  but  merely  and  solely  as  one  gentleman  to 
another,  upon  honour— and  not  bringing  forward  any 
idea  to  be  taken  advantage  of  hereafter,  as  tending  to 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an.  offer  to  compromise, 
which,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  you  know,  sir,  I  could 
not  be  warraoted  to  hazard  for  my  client,  and  of  conse- 
quence, whidi  I  hereby  declare,  I  do  not  in  any  degree 
mean." 

'*  Would  YOU  be  so  good,  Mr.  Sharpe,  to  state  at  once 
what  you  do  mean ;  for  I  confess  I  do  not,  in  any  de- 
gree, understand  you." 

'*  Why,  then,  sir,  what  I  mean  is,  simply,  and  candidly, 

and  frankly,  this :  that  if  I  could,  without  compromising 

the  interest  of  my  client,  whicb,  as  an  honest  man,  I  am 

bound  not  to  do  or  appear  to  do,  I  should  wish  to  put  an 

end  to  this  litigation  between  relations;  and  though 

your  father  thinks  me  his  enemy,  would  convince  him 

to  the  contrary,  if  he  would  aUow  me,  and  could  point 

out  the  means  of  shortening  this  difference  between 

relations,  which  has  occasioned  so  much  scandal ;  and 

moreover,  could  devise  an  accommodation,  which  might 

be  agreeable  to  both  parties,  and  save  you  a  vast  deal 

of  trouble  and  vexation ;  possession,'*  added  he,  laughing, 

'*  being  nine  parts  of  the  law.'' 

Mr.  Sharpe  paused,  as  if  hoping  that  something  would 
now  be  said  by  Alfred,  that  might  direct  him  whether  to 
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adyance  or  recede ;  bot  Alfred  only  observed,  that  thd. 
e^  Mr.  Sharpe  proposed  to  himself  by  speaking  was  to 
be  understooa,  and  tnat  this  desirable  end  he  had  not  yet 
attained. 

'^Why,  sir,  in  some  cases,  one  cannot  yenture  to 
make  one's  self  understood  any  way  but  by  innuendoes.'' 

'*  Then,  good  morning  to  you,  sir — ^you  and  I  can  never 
understand  one  anothei:."  '    , 

**  Pardon  me,  sir,  unless  you  are  in  a  hurry,**  cried 
Mr.  Sharpe,  catching  Alfred  by  the  button,  *'  which  (when 
so  lar^e  an  estate,  to  which  you  might  eventually  suc- 
ceed, IS  in  question)  you  are  too  much  a  man  of  business 
to  be — ^in  one  word,  then,  for  I  won't  detain  you  another 
moment,  and  I  throw  myself  open,  and  trust  to  your 
honour—" 

"  You  do  me  honour." 

*'  Put  a  parallel  case.  You,  plaintiff  A ,  I,  defend- 
ant B .  I  should,  if  I  were  A- ^  but  no  way  ad- 
vising it,  being  B ,  offer  to  divide  the  whole  property, 

the  claim  for  the  mesne  rents  being  wholly  given  up ;  and 
that  the  offer  would  be  accepted,  Pd  engage  upon  my 
honour,  supposing  myself  witnessing  the  transaction, 
only  just  as  a  gentleman." 

. "  Impossible,  sir,"  cried  Alfred,'With  indignation.  **  Do 
Tou  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  Do  you  think  I  woald  give  up 
half  my  father's  estate,  knowmg  that  he  has  a  right  to 
&e  whole?" 

'* Pardon, me,  sir— I  ovUy  suggested  an  A.  B.  case. 
But  one  word  more,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Sharpe,  holding  Al- 
fred, who  was  breaking  from  him,  *'  for  your  own— your 
father's  interest :  you  see  this  thing  quite  in  a  wrong 
point  of  view,  when  you  talk  of  a  few  months'  more  or 
less  delay  6f  getting  possession,  being  all  there  is  be- 
tween us-^epend  upon  it,  if  it  goes  to  trial,  yon  will 
never  get  possession." 

"  Then,  sir,  if  you  think  so,  you  are  betayin^  the  in- 
terest of  your  chent,  in  advising  me  not  to  let  it  go  to 
trial." 

"Good  God!  air:  but  that  is  between  you  and  me 
only."     , 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  it  is  between  you  and  your  con- 
science." 

"  Oh !  if  that's  all — my  conscience  is  at  ease,  when 
I'm  trying  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  litigation  between 
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gelations :  therefore,  Just  let  me  mention  to  yoa  for  your 
private  information,  what  I  know  Sir  Robert  would  not 
wish  to  come  out  before  the  trial*." 

"  Don't  tell  it  to  roe,  sir-^I  will  not  hear  it,**  cried 
Alfred,  breaking  from  him,  and  walking  on  very  fast* 

Faster  still  Sharpe  pursued.  **  You'll  remember^ 
sir,  at  all  events,  that  what  has  been  said  is  not  to  go 
furthei^— you'll  not  forget." 

'*  I  shau  never  forget  that  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  sir," 
said  Alfred. 

Sharpe  parted  from  him,  muttering,  "  that  if  he  lived, 
to  the  day  of  trial,  he  would  repent  t^is." 

'*  And  if  I  live  till  the  day  of  judgment,  I  shall  never 
repent  it,"  thought  A^red. 

Now  fully  convinced  that  Sir  Robert  desired  a  com« 
promise,  and  wanted  only  to  secure,  while  in  possession, 
some  portion  of  that  property  which  he  knew  the  law ' 
would  ultimately  force  him  to  relinquish,  Alfred  perse- 
vered in  his  course,  relieved  from  the  alarm  into  which 
he  had  at  first  been  thrown  when  he  learned  that  his 
opponents  intended  to  take  defence.    Alfred  felt  assured 
that  they  would  never  let  the  matter  come  to  trial ;  but 
time  passed  on,  and  they  still  persisted.    Many  of  his 
brother  lawyers  were  not  only  doubtful,  but  more  in» 
olined  to  despond  than  to  encourage  him  as  to  the  eveidt 
of  the  trial;  several  regretted  that- he  had  not  accepted 
of  Mrl  Sharpe's  offered  compromise.    *'  Half  the  estate 
certain,  and  his  father's  release  from  all  difficulties,  they 
thought  too  good  offersto  have  been  rejected.   He  might, 
as  Sharpe  had  prophesied,  have  to  repent  his  rejection 
of  that  proposal." 

Others  observed,  that  though  Mr.  Alfred  Percy  was 
certainly  a  young  man  of  great  talents,  and  had  been 
successful  at  the  bar,  still  he  was  a  young  lawyer;  and 
it  was  a  bold  and  hazardous,  not  to  say  rash,  thing,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  a  suit  against  such 
opponents  as  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Sir  Robert  Percy,  practised 
in  law,  hardmied  in  iniquity,  and  now  driven  to  despera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Friend  vras  the  only  man  who  stood  steadily  by 
Alfred,  and  never  waverea  in  his  opinion.  "  Trust  to 
tirufh  and  justice,"  said  he ;  "  you  did  right  not  to  com- 
promise—-be  firm..  If  you  fau,  you  will  have  this  con* 
eolation— -you  will  have  done  all  that  man  could  do  to 
deserve  succeui." 
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The  day  of  trial  approached.  Mr.  Friend  had  hoped, 
till  very  late  in  the  buainess,  that  the  object  of  their 
adversaries  was  only  Vo  intimidate,  and  that  they  would 
never  let  it  go  to  trial :  now  it  was  plain  they  wotdd. 
But  pn  what  grounds  %  Again  and  asain  Mr.  Friend  and 
Alfred  perused  and  repenised  Sir  John  Percy's  deed, 
and  examined^ the  opinions  of  counsel  of  the  first  emi' 
nence.  BoUi  law  and  right  appeared  tb  be  clearly  on 
their  side;  but  it  was  not  likely  that  their  experienced 
opponents  shoidd  persist  without  having  some  stroDg 
resource. 

A  dread  silence  was  preserved  by  Sir  Robert  Percy 
and  by  Mr.  Solicifibr  Sharpe.  The^  must  have  some 
deep  desfgn :  what  it  could  be  remained  to  be  discoT 
ered  even  till  the  day  of  triaL 
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Tbb  day  of  trial  arrived— -Mr.  Percy  came  up-to  towa^ 
and  bravight  Mrs.  Percy  and  Rosamond  with  nim  to  hit 
■on  Alfred's,  that  they  might  aU  be  together,  and  hear 
as  soon  as  possible  their  fate. 

The  trial  came  on  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after-- 
noon.  The  court  was  uncommonly  crowded.  Mr. 
Percy,  his  son  Erasmus,  and  all  his  friends,  and  Si^ 
Robert  and  hia  adherents,  appeared  on  opposite  6idet 
of  the  galleries. 

The  excellent  countenance '  anid  gentlemanlike  de* 
meanodr  of  Mr.  Percy  were  contrasted  with  the  dark, 
inauspicious  physiognomy  of  Sir  Robert,  who  sat  oppo- 
site to  him,  and  who  was.  never  tranquil  one  second,  but 
was  continually  throwing  potes  to  nis  counsel,  bock- 
oning  or  whispering  to  his  attomey--*while  oonndsive 
twitches  of  face  and  head,  snuff-taking,  and  handker* 
chief  spread  frequently  to  conceal  the  expression  oi 
his  countenance,  betrayed  the  malignant  wavf  of  his 
spirits. 

Alfred  conducted  his  father's  cause  in  the  most  jadi* 
eious  and  temperate  manner.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  by  Sir  Robert  to  prejudice  the  public  against  Mr. 
Percy  bi{r  v-epresenting  him  as  the  deseeadufl  of  a 


younger  brother,  who  was  endeaTOurlng  to  dispoeseas 
the  heir  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  of  that  estate 
which  belonged  to  him  by  right  of  inheritance.  Alfred's 
firet  care  was  to  put  the  court  and  the  jury  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  facts.  He  stated  that  ^  his  father,  Lewis 
Percy,  plaintiff  in  this  case,  and  Robert  Percy,  hart, 
defendant,  both  descended  from  Sir  John  Percy,  who 
was  their  ^andfather*  Sir  John  outliyed  both  his  sons, 
who  left  him  two  grandsons ;  Robert  was  the  son  of  his 
eldest,  and  Lewis  of  his  youngest  son.  Sir  John  had 
two  estates,  one  of  them  pat^nal,  which  went  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  descent  to  the  representative  of  the 
eldest  son,  being  the  present  Sir  Robert  Percy.  Sir 
John's  other  estate,  in  Hampshire,  which  came  to  him 
by  his  wife,  he  conveyed,  a  short  time  before  his' death, 
to  his  youngest  grandson,  the  present  Lewis  Percy,  who 
had  held  ur^sturbed  possession  of  it  for  many  years. 
But,  in  process  of  time,  Sir  Robert  Percy  ruined  him^ 
self  by  play,  and  having  frequent  intercourse  whh 
Sharpe,  the  solicitor,  upon  some  great  emergency  in^ 
quired  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  shake  the  title  of 
his  cousin  Mr.  Percy's  estate.  He-  suggested  that  the 
conveyance  might  not  be  forthcoming;  but  Sir  Robert 
assured  him  that  both  his  grandfather  and  the  present 
Mr.  Percy  were  men  of  business,  and  that  there  was 
httle  likelihood  either  that  the  deeds  should  be  lost,  or 
that  there  shoidd  be  any  flaw  in  the  title.  Afterward  a 
fire  Inroke  out  at  Percy-hall,  which  consumed  that  wing 
of  the  house  in  which  were  Mr.  Percy's  papers— ^the 

Sapers  were  all  saved  except  this  deed  of  conveyance, 
[r.  Sharpe,  being  accidentally  apprized  of  the  loss,  con- 
veyed the  intelligence  to  Sir  Robert.  He  immediately 
commenced  a  suit  against  his  cousin,  and  had  finally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict  in  his  own  favourf  and 
possession  of  the  Hampshire  estate.  At  the  time  when 
Mr.  Percy  delivered  up  possession,  and  (;piitted  Percy*- 
hall,  in  consideration  of.  the  extensive  improvements 
which  he  had  made,  and  in  consideration  of  his  giving 
up  to  Sir  Robert,  plate,  fiimiture,  wine,  horses,  and 
equipages.  Sir  Robert  had  promised  to  forego  whatever 
claim  he  might  have  upon  Mr.  Percy  for  the  rents  which 
he  had  received  during  the  time  he  had  held  the  estate ; 
but,  afterward.  Sir  Robert  repented  of  having  made  thit 
agreement,  broke  his  promise*  md  tookoat  a  writ  aganst 
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luB  c<>iiBin  for  the  mesne  rents.  They  amounted  to  an 
immense  sura,  which  Mr.  Percy  was  utterly  unaUe  to 
pay,  and  he  could  have  had  no  hope  of  avoidmg  ruin  \isA 
the  claim  been  by  law  decided  a^tainst  him.  By  fo^ 
tunate  circumstances,  howeyeri  he  had,  while  this  caose 
was  pending,  recovered  that  lost  conveyance,  which 

E roved  his  right  to  the  Hampshire  estate.  Of  this  hd 
ad  appri2ed  Sir  Robert,  who  had  persisted,  neverthe- 
less} in  holdhig  possession,  and  in  his  claim  for  the  mesne 
rents.  The  present  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Percy  in 
resistance  of  this  unjust  claim,  and  for  the  recovery  Qf 
his  property." 

Not  one  word  of  invective,  of  eloquence,  of  ornament, 
or  of  any  attempt  at  pathos,  did  our  barrister  mix  with, 
this  statement.  It  was  his  object  to  put  the  jury  and 
the  court  clearly  in  possession  of  facts,  which,  unadorned, 
he  knew  would  appear  stronger  than  if  encumbered  bj 
any  flowers  of  oratory. 

Having  produeed  the  deed,  conve3ring  the  Hampshire 
estate  to  his  father,  Alfred  called  evidence  to  prove  the 
si^ature  of  Sir  John  Percy  and  the  handwriting  of  the 
witnesses.  He  further  proved  that  this  conveyance  had 
been  formerly  seen  among  his  father*s  papers  at  Percys 
hall,  showed  it  had^  been  recently  recovered  from  Mr, 
Falconer's  box  of  papers,  and  explained  how  it  had  been 
put  there  by  mistake ;  and  he  supported  this  fact  by  the 
evidence  of  Commissioner  Falconer,  father-in-law  to  the 
defendant.  Alfred  rested  his  cause  on  these  proofs,  and 
waited,  anxious  to  know  what  defence  the  defendant 
was  prepare^  to  make. 

To  his  astonishment  and  consternation,  Sir  Robert's 
counsel  produced  another  deed  of  Sir  Jolm  Percy's,  re- 
voking the  deed  by  which  Sir  John  had  made  over  his 
Hampshire  estate  to  his  younger  grandson,  Mr.  Percy; 
it  appearinflf  by  a  clause  in  the  original  deed  that  a  powev 
for  this  purpose  had  been  therein  reserved.  This  deed 
of  revocation  was  handed  to  the  Judge  and  to  the  jury, 
that  it  might  be  examined.  The  two  deeds  were  care- 
fully compared.  The  nicest  inspection  could  not  dis^ 
cover  any  difference  in  the  signature  or  seal.  When 
Mr.  Friend  examined  them,  he  was  in  dismay.  The  in- 
strument appeared  perfect.  While  the  Jury  were  occu^ 
pied  in  this  examination,  Mr.  Frieiui  and  Alfred  had  a 
moment  to  consult  together. 
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**We  are  undone,"  whispered  Mr.  Friend,  "if  they 
establish  this  deed  of  revocation— it  sets  ns  aside  for 
ever." 

Neither  Mr.  Friend  nor  Alfred  had  any  doubt  of  its 
being  a  forgery,  but  those  who  had  phinged  thus  despe- 
]^tel^  into  guilt  would  probably  be  provided  with  perjury 
sufficient  to  support  their  iniquity. 

**  If  we  had  been  prepared !"  said  Mr.  Friend ;  **  but 
how  could  we  be  prepared  for  such  a  stroke  ?  Even 
now,  if  we  had  time,  we  could  summon  witnesses  who 
'would  discredit  theirs,  but — " 

•<  Do  not  despair,"  said  Alfred :  "  still  we  have  a  chance 
that  their  own  witnesses  may  cross  each  other,  or  con- 
tradict themselves.  Falsehood,  with  all  its  caution,  is 
seldom  consistent." 

The  trial  proceeded.  Alfred,  in  the  midst  of  the  fears 
and  sighs  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  triumphant  smiles 
and  anticipating  congratulations  of  his  enemies,'  con- 
tinued to  keep  both  his  temper  and  his  understanding 
cool.  His  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  evidence  pro- 
duced, regardless  of  the  various  suggestions  whispered 
or' written  to  him  by  ignorant  or  learned  advisers. 

William  Gierke,  the  only  surviving  witness  to  the 
deed  of  revocation  produced  by  Sir  Robert,  was  the  per- 
son on  whose  evidence  the  cause  principally  rested. 
He  was  now  summoned  to  appear,  and  room  was 
made  for  him.  He  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age :  he  came  slowly  into  court,  and  stood  supporting 
himself  upon  his  staff,  his  head  covered  with  thin 
ffray  hairs,  his  countenance  placid  and  smiling,  and 
his  whole  appearance  so  respectable,  so  venerable,  as 
to  prepossess  immediately  the  jury  and  the  court  in  his 
favour. 

Alfred  Perey  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that 
such  a  man  as  this  could  be  the  person  suborned  to 
support  a  forgery.  After  being  sworn,  he  was  desired 
to  sit  down,  which  he  did,  bowing  respectfully  to  the 
court.  Sir  Robert  Percy's  counsel  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine him  as  to  the  points  they  desired  to  establish. 

"  Your  name,  sir,  is  William  Gierke,  is  it  not  1" 

"  My  name  is  WiUiam  Gierke,"  answered  the  old  man, 
in  a  feeble  voice. 

'*  Did  you  ever  see  this  paper  before  1"  showing  him 
.  the  deed. 

^'  I  didp—I  was  present  when  Sir  John  Percy  signed  It 
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-^te  bade  me  witneis  it,  that  is,  write  my  name  at  the 
bottom,  which  I  did,  and  then  he  said,  ^Take  notice, 
William  Gierke,  this  is  a  deed,  revoking  the  deed  by 
which  I  made  over  my  Hampshire  estate  to  my  youngest 
grandson,  Lewis  Percy.'  '* 

The  witness  was  going  pn,  but  the  counsel  inter- 
rupted. . 

^  Yon  saw  Sir  John  Percy  sign  this  deed*-yoa  are 
sore  of  that  r* 

**I  am  sure  of  that." 

*'  Is  this  Sir  John  Percy's  signature  t" 

«It  is — the  very  same  I  saw  him  write ;  and  here  is 
my  own  name,  that  he  bade  me  put  just  there.*' 

'*  You  can  swear  that  this  is  your  handwriting!" 

« 1  can— I  do." 

^  Do  yott  recollect  at  what  time  Sir  John  Percy  signed 
this  deed  r' 

^  Yes ;  about  three  or  four  days  before  his  death." 

'*  Very  well,  that  is  aU  we  want  of  vou,  Mr.  Gierke.'* 

Alfred  Percy  desired  that  Gierke  should  be  detained 
in  court,  that  he  might  cross-'oxamine  him.  The  de« 
fendants  went  on,  produced  their  eividence,  examined 
all  their  witnesses,  and  established  all  they  desired. 

Then  it  came  to  Alfred's  turn  to  cross-examine  the 
witnesses  that  had  been  produced  by  his  adversary. 
When  William  Gierke  reaj^ared,  Alfred  regardinif 
him  steadfastly,  the  old  man's  countenance  changed  a 
little ;  but  still  he  looked  prepared  to  stand  a  cross- 
examination.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  however,  he 
trembled. 

'*  Oh !  yon  are  trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  grave!" 
said  Alfred,  addressing  him  in  a  low,  solemn  tone: 
"  pause,*  and  reflect,  while  you  are  allowed  a  momenta 
time.  A  few  years  must  be  all  you  have  to  spend  in 
this  world.  A  few  moments  may  take  you  to  another, 
to  appear  before  a  higher  tribunal — ^before  that  Judge 
who  knows  our  hearts,  who  sees  into  yours  at  this  ixt- 
•tant." 

The  staff  in  the  old  man's  hand  shook  violently. 

Sir  Robert  Percy's  counsel  interrupted— said  that  the 
witness  should  not  be  ii^timidated,  and  appealed  to  the 
court. 

The  Judge  was  silent,  and  Alfred  proceeded,  "You 
know  that  you  are  upon  your  oath — ^these  are  possibly 
the  last  words  you  may  eyer  ntter-^lo(A  that  they  be 
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tnid.  You  know  that  men  have  been  struck  dead  while 
uttering  falsehoods.  You  are  upon  your  oath— did  you 
see  Sir  John  Percy  sign  this  deedV 

The  old  man  attempted  in  vain  to  articulate. 

*^  Give  him  time  to  recollect,"  cried  the  counsel  on 
the  opposite  side :  "  give  him  leave  to  see  |he  writing, 
now  he  has  his  spectacles." 

He  looked  at  tne  writing  twice — his  head  apd  hands 
shaking  so  that  he  could  not  fix  his  spectacles.  The 
question  was  repeated  by  the  judge.  The  old  man 
l^rew  pale  as  death.  Sir  Robert  Percy,  just  opposite 
to  him,  cleared  his  throat  to  catch  the  witnesses  at- 
tention, then  darted  at  him  such  a  look  as  only  he  could 

'*  Did  I  see  Sir  John  Percy  sign  this  deed  V  repeated 
WiUiam  Gierke :  "  yes,  I  did." 

**  You  hear,  my  lord,  you  hear,"  cried  Sir  Robert's 
counsel,  "  the  witness  says  he  did;  there  is  no  occasion 
further  to  intimidate  this  poor  old  man.  He  is  not  used 
to  speak  before  such  an  audience.  There  is  no  need 
of  eloquence— all  we  want  is  truth.  The  evidence  is 
positive.  My  lord,  with  your  lordship's  leave,  I  fancy 
we  may  dismiss  him." 

They  were  going  to  hurry  him  away,  but  Alfred  Percy 
said  that,  with  the  permission  of  tne  court,  he  must 
cross-examine  that  witness  further,  as  the  whole  event 
of  the  trial  depended  upon  the  degree  of  credit  that 
might  be  given  to  his  evidence. 

By  this  time  the  old  man  had  somewhat  recovered 
himself;  he  saw  that  his  age  and  reverend  appearance 
still  prepossessed  the  jury  in  his  favour ;  and  from  their 
looks,  and  from  the  whispers  near  him,  he  learned  that 
his  tremor  and  hesitation  had  not  created  any  suspicion 
of  guilt,  but  had  been  attributed  rather  to  the  sensibility 
of  virtue  and  the  weakness  of  age.  And  now  that  the 
momentary  emotion  which  eloquence  had  produced  on 
his  mind  had  subsided,  he  recollected  the  bribe  that  had 
been  promised  to  him.  He  was  aware  that  he  had 
alreaoy  sworn  what,  if  he  contradicted,  might  subject 
him  to  be  prosecuted  for  perjury.  He  now  stood  ob< 
stinately  resolved  to  persevere  in  his  iniquity..  The 
.first  falsehoods  pronounced  and  believed,  the  next  would 
be  easy. 

<«  Your  name  is  William  Gierke,  and  this,"  said  Alfred 
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(pmntingr  to  the  witness's  signature),  "is  your  hand' 
writing  t" 

**  Yes,  I  say  it  is.** 

"  You  eon  write,  then  t"  (putting  a  pen  into  his  hand :) 
*<  be  so  good  as  to  write  a  few  words  in  the  presence 
of  the  court."  He  took  the  pen,  but  after  making  some 
fruitless  attempts,  replied,  '*  I  am  too  old  to  write ;  I 
have  not  been  able  to  write  my  name  these  many  years. 
Indeed,  sir !  indeed !  you  are  too  hard  upon  one  like  me. 
God  knows,"  said  he,  looking  up  to  heaven,  some 
thouffht  with  feeling,  some  suspected  with  hypocrisy— 
"  God  knows,  sir,  I  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Have  yx>u  any  more  questions  to  put  to  me  1  I 
am  ready  to  tell  all  I  know.  What  interest  have  I  to 
conceal  any  thing?"  continued  he,  his  voice  gaining 
strength  and  confidence  as  he  went  on  repeating  the 
lesson  which  he  had  been  taught. 

"  It  was  long,  a  long  while  ago,"  he  said,  *'  since  it 
had  all  happened ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  his  memory  had 
been  spared  him,  and  he  remembered  all  that  had  passed, 
the  same  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday.  He  recollected 
how  Sir  John  looked,  where  he  sat^  what  he  said  when 
he  sifi^ned  this  deed ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  often  before 
heard  of  a  dislike  Sir  John  had  taken  to  his  younger 
grandson — ay,  to  that  young  gentleman^s  father,"  look- 
ing at  AlfhMi ;  "  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  it-^very 
sorry  there  should  be  any  dispute  in  the  family^  for  I 
loved  them  ail,"  said  he,  wiping  his  eyes ;  '<  ay,  I  loved 
*em  all,  and  all  alike,  from  the  time  they  were  in  their 
cradles.  I  remember,  too,  once.  Sir  John  said  to  me, 
William  Gierke,  saya  he,  you  are  a  faithful  lad — for  I 
was  a  lad  once—" 

Alfred  had  judiciously  allowed  the  witness  to  go  on 
as  far  as  he  pleased  with  his  story,  in  the  expectation 
that  some  exaggeration  and  contradiction  would  appear ; 
but  the  judge  now  interrupted  the  old  man,  observing 
that  this  was  nothing  to  the  purpose — that  he  must  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  eourt  with  idle  tales ;  but  that 
if  he  had  any  thinff  more  to  give  in  evidence  respecting 
the  deed)  he  should  relate  it. 

The  judge  was  thought  to  be  severe ;  and  the  old 
man,  after  ^ancing  his  eye  on  the  jury,  bowed  with  an 
air  of  resignation,  and  an  appearance  or  difficulty,  which' 
exited  t&ir  compassion. 
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**  We  may  let  lum  go  now,  my  lord,  may  not  we  1" 
said  Sir  R<^rt  Percy's  counsel. 

**  With  the  permission  of  his  lordship,  I  wiU  ask  one 
other  question,"  said  Alfred-. 

Now  it  should  be  observed,  that  after  the  first  ex- 
amination of  this  witness,  Alfred  had  heard  him  say  to 
Mr.  Sharpe,  ''They  forgot  to  bring  out  what  1  had  to 
say  about  the  seal."  To  which  Shaipe  had  repliedi 
^*  Enough  without  it." 

Alfr^  had  examined  the  seal,  and  had  obsenred  that 
there  was  something  underneath  it;  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  parchment  he  saw  something  between  the 
parchment  and  the  sealing-wax.  * 

**  You  were  present,  I  think  you  say,  Mr.  Gierke, 
not  only  when  this  deed  was  signed,  but  when  it  was 
sealed  v' 

*«  I  was,  sir,'*  cried  Gierke,  eager  to  bring  out  this  part 
of  the  evidence,  as  it  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  Sir 
Robert ;  '^  I  surely  was ;  and  I  remember  it  particularly, 
becauiie  of  a  little  remarkable  circumstance :  Sir  John, 
God  bless  him  .**  I  think  I  see  him  now.  My  lord,  under 
this  seal,"  continued  the  old  man,  addressing  himself  to 
the  judge,  and  putting  his  shrivelled  finger  upon  the 
seal,  '*  under  this  very  seal  Sir  John  put  a  sixpence— 
and  he  called  upon  me  to  observe  him  doing  it ;  for,  my 
lord,  it  is  my  opinion  he  thought  then  of  what  might 
come  to  pass — ^he  had  a  sort  of  a  foreboding  of  this  day. 
And  now,  my  lord,  order  them,  if  you  please,  to  break 
the  seal— break  it  before  them  all;  and  if  there  is  not 
the  sixpence  under  it,  why  this  deed  is  not  Sir  John'a,  and 
this  is  none  of  my  writing,  and,"  <:ried  he,  lifting  up  his 
hands  and  eyes,  *'  I  am  a  liar,  and  perjured." 

There  was  a  profound  silence.  The  seal  was  broken. 
The  sixpence  appeared.  It  was  handed  in  triumph,  by 
Sir  Robert  Percy's  conns^  to  the  jury  and  to  the  judge* 
There  seemed  to  be  no  longer  a  doubt  remaining  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury-— and  a  murmur  of  congratulations 
among  the  partisans  of  Sir  Robert  seemed  to  anticipate 
the  verdict. 

"^Tis  all  over,  I  fear,"  whispered  Friend  to  Alfred. 
**  Alfred,  you  have  done  all  that  could  be  done,  but  they 
have  sworn  through  every  thing;  it  is  over  with  us." 

*<  Not  yet,"  said  Alfred.  Every  eye  turned  upon  him 
*-«ome  Iran  pity,  some  from  curiosity,  to  see  how  he 
bore  his  defeat.    At  length,  whan  there  was  silence,  he 
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besged  to  be  pwmitted  to  look  at  the  aixpence.  The 
jadffe  oidered  that  it  should  be  shown  to  him.  He 
held  it  to  the  li^t,  to  examine  the  date  of  the  coin;  he 
discovered  a  faint  impression  p^\  bead  on  the  sixpence, 
and  npon  closer  inspection  hb  iuade  out  the  date,  and 
showed  cleaily  that  the  date  of  the  coin  was  later  than 
the  date  of  the  deed;  so  that,  there  was  an  abeolnte  im- 
possibility that  tins  sixpence  conldhaTe  been  pat  under 
the  seal  of  the  deed  by  Sir  John. 

The  moment  Alfred  stated  this  lact»  the  counsel  on 
the  omiosite  side  took  the  sixpence,  examined  it,  threw 
down  bis  brief,,  and  1^  the  court.  People  looked  at 
each  other  ih  astonishment  The  judge  ordered  that 
William  Gierke  should  be  detained,  that  he  might  be 
prosecuted  by  the  crown  for  perjury. 

The  old  man  fell  back  senseless.  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Sir 
Robert  Percy  poshed  their  way  together  out  of  comrt, 
disclaimed  by  all  who  had  till  now  appeared  as  their 
friends.  No  farther  evidence  was  ofifered,  so  that  here 
the  trial  closed.  The  judge  gave  a  short  impressive 
charge  to  the  jury,  who,  without  withdrawing,  instantly 
^ve  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  Lewis  Percy 
—a  verdict  that  was  received  with  loud  acclamations, 
which  not  even  respect  to  the  court  could  restrain. 

Mr.  Percy  and  Alfred  hastily  shook  hands  with  their 
friends,  aad  in  the  midst  of  universal  applause  harried 
away  to  cany  the  good  news  to  Mrs.  Percy  and  Rosa- 
mond, who  were  at  Alfred's  house,  waiting  to  hear  the 
event  of  the  triaL 

Neither  Alfred  noic  Mr.  Percy  had  occasion  to  speak ; 
the  moment  Mrs.  Percy  and  Rosamond  saw  them  they 
knew  the  event. 

''Yes,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  "our  fortune  is  restored; 
and  doubly  happy  we  are  ia' having  regained  it,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  presence  of  mind  and  ability  of 
my  son." 

His  mother  and  sister  embraced  Alfred  with  tears 
of  delight.  For  some  moments  a  spectator  might  have 
imagined  that  he  beheld  a  family  in  deep  affliction.  But 
soon  through  these  tears  appeared  on  the  countenance  of 
each  indivSual  the  radiance  of  joy,  smiles  of  affection, 
tenderness,  gratitude,  and  every  delightful  benignant 
feeling  of  the  human  heart. 

**  Has  an]fbody  aentto  Mrs.  Hungerford  and  to  Lady 
Jane  OranviUer  aajd  Mr.  Peipy. . 
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^  Yea,  yes,  messenn^ers  were  sent  off  the  moneat 
(he  veidict  was  given,"  said  Erasmvs :  "  I  took  eare 
of  that." 

''  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Rosamond,  "  that  Caroline  is  not 
here  at  this  moment,  and  Godfrey." 

"  It  is  best  as  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Percy ;  '<  we  have  that 
Dleasure  still  in  store." 

**  And  now,  nay  beloved  children,'*  said  Mr.  Percy, 
*^  alter  having  returned  thanks  to  Providence,  let  me 
dere,  in  the  midst  of  ail  of  you,  to  whom  I  owe  so  large 
a  share  of  m^  happiness,  sit  down  quietly  for  a  few 
miautee  to  enjoy '  the  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss.' " 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

Thb  day  after  the  trial  brought  several  happy  letters 
to  the  Pwcys.  Rosamond  cafied  it  the  day  m  hap^ 
letters,  and  bythat  name  it  was  ever  after  recordea  in 
the  family.  The  first  of  these  letters  was  from  God« 
frey,  as  follows :— * 

"  Dear  fother,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  all ! — ^I 
hope  you  are  not  under  anjr  aaxiety  about  me,  for  here 
I  am,  safe  and  sound,  and  in  ezcefient  quarters,  at  the 
house  of  Mvnheers  Grinderweld,  Groensveld,  and  Slid- 
derschild,  Amsterdam,  the  Dutch  merchants  who  were 
ehipwrecked  on  our  coast  years  ago !    If  it  had  hap- 
pened yesterday,  the  thing  could  not  be  fresher  in  ^eir 
meaiories.    My  dear  Rosamond,  when  we  laughed  at 
their  strange  names,  square  figures,  and  formal  advice 
to  us,  if  ever  we  should,  by  the  changes  and  chances 
of  human  events,  be  reduced  to  distress,  we  little 
thought  that  I,  a  prisoner,  should  literally  come  to  seek 
shelter  at  their  door.    And  most  hospitably  have  I  been 
received.    National  prejudices,  which  I  early  acquired, 
1  don't  know  how,  sLgatnst  the  Dutch,  made  me  foncy 
that  a  Dutchman  could  think  only  of  himself,  and  woidd 
give  nothing  for  nothing :  I  can  only  say  from  expe- 
rience, I  have  been  as  hospitably  treated  in  Amsterdam 
as  ever  I  was  in  London.    These  honest  merchante 
have  overwhelmed  me  with  civilities  aood  substantial 
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Benrices,  and  still  they  seem  to  think  tbey  can  never  do 
enough  for  me. .  I  Mrish  I  may  ever  see  them  on  EngUsh 
ffround  again.  Bat  we  have  no  Percy-haU  to  receive 
them  in  now ;  and  as  well  as  I  remember  the  Hills,  we 
could  not  conveniently  stow  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
Side  by  side,  as  they  stood  alter  breakfast,  I  recollect, 
at  Percy-hall,  they  woiUd  completely  fill  up  the  parlour 
at  the  Hills. 
<♦  I  may  we  J  be  in  high  spirits  to-day ;  for  these  good 

Eeople  have  just  been  telling  me  that  the  measures  they 
ave  been  taking  to  set  my  exchange  effected  have  so 
far  succeeded,  they  nave  reason  to  believe  that  in  a 
week,  or  a  fortnight  at  farthest,  I  shall  be  under  way 
for  England. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  yon  wiU  wonder  perhaps  how  I 
got  here ;  for  I  perceive  that  I  have  subjected  myself  to 
Rosamond's  old  reproach  of  never  beginning  my  story 
at  the  beginning.    My  father  used  to  say,  hsuf  the  mis- 
takes in  human  affairs  arise  from  our  taking  for  granted; 
but  I  think  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  either  from 
the  newspapers  or  from  Gascoigne,  who  must  be  in 
England  by  this  time,  you  have  learned  that  the  trans 
port  I  was  on  board,  with  my  division  of  the  regiment, 
parted  convoy  in  the  storm  of  the  18th,  in  the  night,  and 
at  daybreak'  fell  in  with  two  Dutchmen.    Our  brave 
boys  fought  as  Englishmen  always  do ;  but  all  that  is 
over  now,  so  it  does  not  signify  prosing  about  it.    Two 
to  one  was  too  much — ^we  were  captured.    I  had  not 
been  five  minutes  on  the  Dutchman's  deck,  when  I  ob- 
served one  of  the  sailors  eying  me  very  attentively. 
Presently  he  came  up  and  asked  If  my  name  was 
not  Percy,  and  if  I  did  not  recollect  to  have  seen  bim 
before  ?    He  put  me  in  mind  of  the  shipwreck,  and  told 
me  he  was  one  of  the  sailors  who  were  harboured  in 
one  of  my  father's  outhouses  while  they  were  repair- 
ing the  wreck.    I  asked  him  what  had  become  0/  the 
drunken  carpenter,  and  told  him  the  disaster  that  ensued 
in  consequence  of  that  rascal's  carelessness.    My  sailor 
was  excessively  shocked  at  the  account  of  the  fire  at 
Percy-hall:  he  thumped  his  breast  till  I  thought  he 
would  have  broken  his  breast-bone ;  and  after  relievhijs: 
his  mind  by  cursing  and  swearing  in  High  Dutch,  Low 
Dutch,  and  English,  against  the  drunken  carpenter,  be 
told  me  there  was  no  use  in  saying  any  more,  for  that 
be  had  pYinished  himself.    He  was  found  dead  one 
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morning  behkid  a  banrel,  £roin  which  in  the  night  he 
had  been  drinking  spirits  surreptitiously  through  a  straw* 
Pray  tell  this  to  old  John,  who  used  always  to  prophesy 
that  this  fellow  would  come  to  ,no  good :  assure  him, 
ho^vever,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  the  Dutch  sailors  do 
not  deserve  liis  maledictions*  Tell  him  I  can  answer 
for  the  poor  fellow  who  recognised  me,  and  who,  during 
the  whole  passage,  never  failed  to  show  me  and  my 
fellow-prisoners  every  little  attention  in  his  power. 
When  we  got  to  Amsterdam,  it  was  he  reminded  me 
of  the  Dutch  merchants)  told  me  their  names,  which, 
w^ithout  his  assistance,  I  might  have  perished  before  I 
could  ever  have  recollected — and  showed  me  the  way 
to  their  house,  and  never  rested  till  he  saw  me  weU 
settled. 

*'  You  will  eitpect  from  me  some  account  of  this 

place.    You  need  not  expect  any,  for  just  as  I  had  got 

to  this  line  in  my  letter  appeared  one  who  has  put  all 

the  lions  of  Amsterdam  fairly  out  of  my  head — ^Mr. 

Gresham !    He  has  been  for  some  weeks  in  the  country^ 

.and  has  just  returned.     The  Dutch  merchants,  not 

knowing  of  his  being  acquainted  with  my  family,  never 

mentioned  him  to  me,  nor  me  to  him :  so  our  surprise 

at  meeting  was  great.    What  pleasure  it  is  in  a  foreign 

country,  and  to  a  poor  prisoner,  to  see  any  one  from 

dear  England,  and  one  who  knows  our  own  friends !  J. 

had  never  seen  Mr.  Gresham  myself,  but  you  have  all 

by  your  letters  made  me  well  acquainted  with  him.    I 

like  him  prodigiously,  to  use  a  lady's  word  (not  yours, 

Rosamond).    Letters  from  Mr.  Henry  were  waiting  for 

him  here ;  he  has  just  opened  them,  and  the  first  news 

he  tells  me  is,  that  Caroline  is  going  to  be  married !    Is 

it  possible  1    Count  Altenberg !    'me  last  time  I  heard 

fvom  you,  you  mentioned  nothing  of  all  this.    Some  of 

yoUr  letters  must  have  been  lost.    Pray  write  again 

immediately,  and  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  I  shadl 

be  at  home  before  a  letter  reaches  me ;  but  give  me  a 

full  history  of  every  thing  up  to  the  present  moment. 

Gro^sveld  is  sealing  his  letters  for  London,  and  must 

have  mine  now  or  never.    Adieu!    Pray  write  fully; 

you  cannot  be  too  minute  for  a  poor  prisoner. 

•*  Yours  aflTectiohately, 

**  burning  with  curiosity, 

''QoDPisT  Pbioy" 
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A  letter  fWya  Mr.  Gresham  to  Mr.  Hemy  furtiier 
'informed  them,  that  Godfrey's  exchange  was  actaallj 
effected,  and  that  he  had  secured  his  passage  on  boara 
a  vessel  Just  ready  to  sail  for^  England. 

Next  came  letters  from  Count  Altenb^ig.  Briefly, 
in  the  laconic  style  of  a  man  {wessed  at  once  by  sadden 
events  and  strong  feelings,  he  related  that  at  the  siege 
of  the  city  of  •*••*  l^  the  French,  earhr  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  wmch  it  was  expected  that  the 
enemj]  would  attempt  to  storm  the  place,  his  prince, 
while  inspecting  the  fortifications,  was  killed  by  a  can- 
non-ball, on  the  very  spot  where  the  count  had  been 
standing  but  a  moment  before.  All  public  afiJEurs  were 
changed  in  his  country  by  the  death  of  the  prince. 
His  successor,  of  a  weak  character,  was  willing  to 
purchase  present  ease,  and  to  secure  hie  low  pleasures, 
at  any  price — ^ready  to  give  up  the  honour  of  his  country, 
and  submit  to  the  conqueror — that  he  had  been  secretly 
intri^ng  with  ihe  enemy,  had  been  suspected,  and  this 
suspicion  was  confirmed  by  his  dastardly  capitulation 
when  the  means  of  defence  were  in  his  power  and  the 
spirit  of  his  people  eager  for  resistance. 

With  indignation,  heightened  by  grief,  contrast,  and 
despairing  {patriotism,  Count  Altem>erg  had  remon- 
strated in  vain — ^had  refused,  as  minister,  to  put  his  sig* 
nature  to  the  capitulation— had  been  solicited  urgent^ 
to  concede-<-<^ers  of  weaithand  dignities  pressed  upon 
him :  these  he  rejected  with  scorn.  Released  from  all 
his  public  engagements  by  the  death  of  the  prince,  and 
by  the  retiring  of  the  princess  from  court,  Count  Alton- 
berg  refused  to  act  as  minister  under  his  successor; 
and  seeing  that,  under  such  a  successor  to  the  govern- 
ment, no  means  of  serving  or  saving  the  country 
remained,  he  at  once  determined  to  quit  it  for  ever : 
resolved  to  live  in  a  free  country,  already  his  own,  half 
by  birth  and  wholly  by  inclination,  where  he  had  prop- 
erty sufficient  to  secure  him  independence,  sufficient 
for  his  own  wishes,  and  for  tho0e  of  nis  beloved  Caroline 
-— «  country  where  he  could  enjoy  better  than  oif  any 
other  spot  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  civilized  world 
the  blessings  of  real  Uberty  and  of  domestic  tranquillity 
and  happiness. 

His  decision  made,  it  was  promptly  executed.  He 
lefl  to  a  friend  the  transacting  the  sale  of  his  Grerman 
property,  and  Caroline  concluded  his  letter  with— 
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'*Mr  DVAA  FsitNDS, 

**  Passports  are  obtained,  every  thing  ready.  Early 
next  week  we  set  oat  for  England;  by  the  first  of  next 
moath  we  shall  be  at  bomb." 

Then  came  a  letter  from  Lord  OMborouffh.  Some 
time  previous  to  the  trial,  surprised  at  neiuier  seeing 
Mr.  Temple  nor  beanng^  of  his  marriage,  his  lordship 
had  written  to  inquire  what  delayed  his  promised  return. 
T^ing  it  for  granted  that  he  was  married,  his  lordship 
in  the  most  polite  manner  begged  that  he  would  prevail 
upon  his  bride  to  enliven  the  retirement  of  an  old  stated^ 
man  by  her  sprightly  company^  As  the  friend  of  her 
father  he  made  this  request,  with  a  confidence  in  her 
hereditary  disposition  to  show  him  kindness. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Temple  told  his  friend  and 
master  what  had  delayed  his  marriage,  and  why  he  had 
hitherto  forborne  to  trouble  him  on  the  sul^ect.    Lord 
Oldborough,  astonished  atid  indicant,  uttered  once,  and 
but  once,  contemptuous  exclamations  against  the  *'  incon" 
ceivable  meanness  of  Lord  Skrimpshire,"  and  the  "  in- 
finitely small  mind  of  his  grace  of  Greenwich ;"  then, 
without  condescending  to  any  communication^  with 
inferior  powersi  his  lordship  applied  directly  to  the 
highest  authority.    The  consequence  was,  that  a  place 
doable  the  value  of  that  which  had  been  promised  was 
given  to  Mr.  Temple,  and  it  was  to  announce  his  appoint- 
ment to  it  that  occasioned  the  present  letter  from  Lord 
Oldborouffh,  enclosing  one  from  Mr.  Secretary  Cope, 
who  *'  had  it  in  command  to  assure  his  lordship  that 
the  delay  bad  arisen  solely  from  the  anxious  desire  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  mark  their  respect  for  his 
lordship's  recommendation,  and  their  sense  of  Mr.  Tem- 
plets mefrit,  by  doing  more  than  had  been  originally 
iNToposed.    An  opportunity,  for  which  they  had  impa- 
tiently waited,  had  now  put  it  into  their  power  to  evince 
the  sincerity  of  their  intentions  in  a  mode  which  they 
trusted  would  prove  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his 
lordship." 

The  greatest  eare  was  taken  both  in  substance  and 
manner  to  gratify  Lord  0]db<»ougfa«  whose  loss  had 
been  felt,  and  whose  value  had,  upon  compaiisoB» 
iocraaaed  ia  eetamation. 

Eosamond  was  rewarded  hy  seeing  tbe  happiness  erf 
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the  man  she  loved,  and  hearing  him  declare  that  he 
owed  it  to  her  prndence. 

"  Rosamond's  prudence ! — ^Who  ever  expected  to  hear 
this  t**  Mr.  Percy  exclaimed.  '*  And  yet  the  praise  is 
just.  So,  henceforward,  none  need  ever  despair  of 
grafting  prudence  upon  generosity  of  disposition  and 
vivacity  of  temper.*' 

Mr.  Temple  obtained  from  Rosamond  a  promise  to 
be  his  as  soon  as  her  sister  Caroline  and  her  brother 
should  arrive. 

Lady  Jane  Granville,  who  felt  the  warmest  interest 
in  their  prosperity,  was  the  first  to  whom  they  com- 
municated all  this  ioyiffi,  intelligence.  Her  ladyship's 
horses  had  indeed  reason  to  rue  this  day;  for  they  did 
more  work  this  day  than  London  horses  ever  accom- 
|dished  before  in  the  same  number  of  hours,  not  except- 
mg  even  those  of  the  merciless  Mrs.  John  Prevost ;  for 
Lady  Jane  found  it  necessary  to  drive  about  to  her 
thousand  acquaintance,  to  spread  the  news  of  the  triumph 
and  felicity  of  the  Perey  family. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  of  Joy,  Mr.  Pdrcy  wrote 
two  letters:  one  was  to  his. faithful  old  stewsurd,  John 
Nelson,  who  deserved  from  his  master  this  mark  of 
regard ;  the  other  was  to  Commissioner  Falconer,  to 
make  him  some  friendly  ofiers  of  assistance  in  his  own 
affiEurs,  and  to  beg  that,  through  him,  his  daughter,  the 
unhappy  and  deserted  lady  of  Sir  Robert  Percy,  might 
be  assured  that  neither  Mr.  Percy  nor  any  of  his  family 
wished  to  put  her  to  inconvenience ;  and  that  far  from 
being  in  haste  to  return  to  Percy-hsdl,  they  particulariy 
wished  to  wait  in  town  for  the  arrival  of  Caroline  and 
Count  Altenberg ;  and  they  therefore  requested  that  she 
would  not  hasten  her  removal,  from  any  false  idea  of 
their  impatience.  We  said  the  deserted  lady  of  Sir 
Robert  Percy,  for  Sir  Robert  had  fled  from  the  country. 
On  quitting  the  court  after  the  trial,  he  took  all  the 
ready  money  he  had  previously  collected  from  his  ten- 
ants, and  set  out  for  the  Continent,  leaving  a  note  for 
his  wife,  apprizing  her  "  that  she  would  never  see  him 
more,  and  that  she  had  better  return  to  her  father  and 
mother,  as  he  had  no  means  left  to  support  her  extrava- 
gance." 

Commissioner  Falconer  was  at  this  time  at  Falconer- 
conrt,  where  he  had  been  obliged  to  go.  to  settle  some 
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buBinesa  with  his  tenanUy,  previous  to  the  sde  of  his 
land  for  the  redemption  of  Cunningham.  The  commis- 
8ioiier*«  answer  to  Mr.  Percy's  letter  was  as  follows : — 

**  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  sir,  how  much  I  was 
touched  by  the  kindness  of  your  letter  and  conduct-*- 
so  different  from  what  I  have  met  with  from  others.  I 
will  not  cloud  your  happiness— in  which,  believe  me,  I 
heartily  rejoice— by  the  melancholy  detail  of  all  my 
o\m  sorrows  and  disappointments;  but  only  answer 
briefly  to  your  friendly  inquiries  respecting  my  affaiis. 
''  And,  first,  for  my  unfortunate  marri^  daughter,  who 
liaa  been  .in  this  terrible  manner  returned  upon  our 
haode.  8he.  thanks  you  for  your  indulgence,  on  which 
^e  will  not  encroach.  Before  you  receive  this  she 
will  have  left  Percy*hall.  She  is  going  to  live  with  a 
Miss  Clapham,  a  great  heiress,  who  wants  a  fashion- 
able companion  and  chaperon.  Mrs.  Falconer  became 
acquainted  with 'her  at  Tunbridge,  and  has  devised  this 
plan  iOT  Arabella.  I  fear  Bell's  disposition  will  not  suit 
such  a  situation,  but  she  has  no  other  resource. 

"  Mrs.  Falconer  and  Georgiana  have  so  wermanaged 
matters  with  respect-  to  Petcalf,  that  it  has  ended,  as  I 
leng  since  feared  it  would,  in  his  breaking  cff.  If  Mrs. 
Falconer  had  taken  m^  advice,  Georpfiana  might  now 
be  completely  settled ;  instead  of  which  she  is  fitting 
out  for  India,  fihe  is  going,  to  be  sure,  in  good  com* 
•  pany ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  expense  (which,  Heaven 
iuu>ws,  I  can  ill  afford)  will  be  thrown  away  like  all  the 
rest — for  Greorffiana  has  b6en  much  worn  by  late  hours, 
and  though  stiU  Toung^  has,  I  fear,  lost  her  bloom,  and 
looks  rather  old  for  India. 

*'  I  an  truly  obhged  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  vour 
friendly  ofibr  with  respect  to  Falconer-court,  and  have 
in  copse^juence  stopped  the  sale  of  the  furniture.  I 
shall  rejoice  to  have  such  a  good  tenant  as  Mr.  Temple. 
It  is  indeed  much  more  agreeable  to  me  to  let  than  to 
aeU.  .The  accommodation,  as  you  propose,  will  put  it 
in  my  power  to  release  Cunningham,  which  is  my  most 
pressing  difficulty. 

^  As  you  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  now  who 
takes  an  interest  in  my  affairs,  or  to  whom  I  can  safely 
unburden  my  mind,  I  must,  though  I  know  complaint 
|0  be  useless,  relieve  my  heart  by  it  for  a  moment.  I 
can  ^ely  say,  that  for  the  last  ten  years  of  my  life  1 
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have  neret  spent  a  &sty  for  myseff,  I  hare  been  c(MrtiinK 
ally  planning  and  toiling  to  advance  my  family,-HM>t  an 
opportunity  has  been  neglected;  and  yet  from  this  very 
family  springs  all  my  nnhappiness.  Even  Mrs.  Falconer 
blames  me  as  the  cause  of  that  sad  business,  which  has 
disgraced  us  for  ever,  and  deprived  us  of  all  our  friends 
•—and  has  afforded  an  excviae  for  breaking  all  promises. 
There  are  many,  whom  I  will  not  name,  but  they  are 
peiPsons  now  high  in  office,  who  have — I  may  venture 
to  say  it  to  you— -used  me  shamefully  ill. 

*'  Many  an  honest  tradesman  and  manufacturer,  to  say 
nothing  of  men  of  talents  in  theiiberal  professions,  I 
have  seen  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years  make 
their  own  fortunes,  and  laxge  fortunes,  while  I  have 
ended  worse  than  I  began— have  literally  been  working 
all  my  life  for  others,  not  only  without  reward,  but  with- 
out thanks.  If  I  were  to  begin  life  again,  I  certainly 
should  follow  your  principles,  my  dear  sir,  and  depeni 
more  upon  m3r8elf,  and  less  upon  others,  than  I  have 
done — ^but  now  all*  is  over.  Let  me  assure  you,  that  in 
the  midst  of  my  own  misfortunes,  I  i^Joice  in  your  pros- 
perity,  and  in  the  esteem  and  respect  with  whick  I  hear 
you  and  yours  e|k>ken  of  by.  all. 

«'  Present  my  affectionate  regards  and  oongratulatioas 
to  Mrs.  Percy,  and  to  all  your  amiable  and  happy  circle. 
Propriety  and  feeling  for  my  poor  daughter  Lady  Peicy 
must  prevent  my  paying  at  present  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  you  at  Perc^-hall ;  but  I  trust  you  will 
not  the  less  beheve  in  the  sincerit]^  of  my  attachment. 

'*  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

^  Your  obliged  and  faitiifal 
"  Friendjand  servant, 
^'T.  FALcoiraB. 

"  P.S. — ^I  have  justleaitied  that  the  little  plaoel  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Alfred  Percy,  when  we  last  met,  is  not 
disposed  of.  Lord  Oldborough's  influence,  as  Mr.  Tem- 
ple well  kno¥rs,  is  still  all-powerful ;  and  your  interest 
with  his  lordship,  you  must  be  sensible,  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  person  living,  without  earoeption.  A 
word  from  you  would  do  the  business  for  me.  It  is  but 
a  trifle,  which  I  should  once  have  been  ashamed  to  ask* 
}mt  it  is  now  a  matter  of  necessity." 

The  event  of  the  trial*  and  the  restoratiooi  of  the  Peicy 
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family  tailieir  property,  were  heard  with  transports  of 
joy  by  the  old  tenantry.  They  had  not  needed  the  effect 
of  contrast  to  make  them  love  and  feel  the  value  of  tibeir 
good  landlord;  but  certainly  Sir  Robert  Percy's  tyranny, 
and  all  that  he  had' made  them  suflfer  for^their  obstinate 
fidelity  to  the  old  branchy  had  heightened  and  fortified 
their  attachment.  It  was  nOw  their  turn  to  glory  in 
that  honest  obstinacy,  and  with  the  strong  English 
sense  of  justice,  they  triumphed  in  having  the  rightful  ^ 
owners  restored  to  their  estate,  and  to  the  seat  of  their 
ancestor^ 

As  the  Percy  family  crossed  the  well-known  bridge 
at  tiie  end  of  the  village,  those  bells  which  had  sounded 
so  mournfully,  which  had  beeA  muffled  when  they  quitted 
th^ir  home,  now  rang  out  a  merry  triumphant  peal—and 
it  was  rung  by  the  hands  of  the  very  same  persons  who 
had  formerly  given  that  proof  of  attachment  to  them  in 
their  adversity.  £moti(Miasstrongnow  seized  Mr.  Percy's 
heart.  At  the  sam^  spot  he  jumped  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  by  the  same  path  along  which  he  had  hastened  to 
stop  the  bell-ringers,  lest  they  should  ruin  themselves 
witn  Sir  Robert,  he  now  hastened  to  see  and  thank  these 
honest,  courageous  people.  In  passing  throug[h  the  vil- 
lage, which  had  been  freshly  swept  and  garnished,  the 
people  whom  he  remembered  to  liave  seen  in  tears  fol- 
lowing  the  carriage  at  their  departure  were  now  crowd- 
ing to  their  doors  with  faces  bright  with  smiles.  Hats 
that  had  never  stirred,  and  backs  that  had  never  bent,  for 
the  usurper^  were  now  eager  with  low  bows  to  mark 
their  proud  respect  to  the  true  man.  There  were  no 
noisy  acclamations,  for  all  were  touched.  The  voices 
of  the  young  children,  however,  were  heard,  who,  as 
their  mothers  held  them  up  in  their  arms,  to  see  the 
landlord,  of  whom  they  had  beard  so  much,  offered  their 
little  nosegays  as  the  open  carriage  passed,  and  repeated 
blessings  on  those  on  whom  from  their  cradles  they  had 
heard  blessings  bestowed  by  their  parents. 

The  old  steward  stood  ready  at  the  park-gate  to  open 
it  for  his  master.  His  mastpr  and  the  ladies  put  their 
hands  out  of  the  carriage  to  shake  hands  with  him,  but 
he  could  not  stand  it,  He  just  touched  his  master's 
hand.  Tears  streamed  down  his  face,  and  turning  away 
inrithout  being  able  to  say  one  word,  he  hid  himself  in 
the  porter's  lodge. 
,  Aa  they  diove  up  to  t^  hou9e,  they  saw  standing  on 
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the  steps  walting—^nd  long  had  he  been  waiting  there* 
for  the  first  sound  of  the  carriage— Johnson,  the  biitiei% 
who  had  followed  the  family  to  the  Hifla,  and  had  serred 
them  in  their  faUen  fortunes-Johnson  was  now  himself. 
Before  the  hall-door,  wide  open  to  receive  them,  he  stood, 
with  the  livery  servants  in  aue  order. 

Mrs.  Harte,  the  good  old  housekeeper,  had  been  sent 
down  to  prepare  for  the  reception  or  the  famH^,  and  a 
world  of  trouble  she  had  had ;  but  all  was  now  right  and 
proper,  and  she  was  as  active  and  alert  as  the  youngest 
of  her  maidens  could  have  been,  in  conducting  the  ladies 
to  their  apartments,  in  showing  all  the  old  places,  and 
doing  what  she  called  the  honours  of  the  re-instaUation. 
She  could  have  wished  to*  have  vented  a  little  of  her 
indignation,  and  to  have  told  how  some  things  had  been 
left ;  but  her  better  taste  and  judgment,  and  her  sense 
of  what  would  be  pleasing  to  her  master  and  mistreee^ 
repressed  all  recrimination.  By  the  help  of  frequent 
recurrence  to  her  snuff-box^  in  difficulties  groat,  together 
with  much  rubbing  of  her  hands,  and  some  bridling  of 
heir  head,  she  got  through  it,  without  naming  those  who 
should  not  be  thought  of,  as  she  obserred,  on  this  JoyM 
day. 

The  happmess  of  the  Percy  family  was  completed  by 
the  return  of  Godfrey, of  Caroline,  and  Count  Altenberg. 
Godfrey  arrived  just  as  hh  family  were  settled  at  Percy- 
hall.    After  his  long  absence  from  his  home  and  country, 
he  doubly  enjoyed  thiS'  scene  of  domestic  prosperity. 
Beloved  as  Rosamond  was  by  rich  and  poor  m  the 
neighbourhood,  aid  the  genertd  favourite  of  her  family, 
^  her  approaching  marriage  spread  new  and  universal  joy. 
It  is  impossible  to  ghe  an  idea  of  the  congratulations, 
and  of  the  bustle  of  the  various  preparations,  whidb  were 
going  on  at  this  time  at  Peroy-hall,  especially  in  the 
lower  regions.    Even  Mrs.  Barters  all-regulating  genius 
was  insufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times.   Indeed, 
her  head  and  her  heart  were  now  at  perpetual  variance, 
continually  counteracting  and  cot^radicting  each  other. 
One  moment  delighted  with  the  joy  and  amction  of  the 
world  below,  she  would  come  up  to  boast  of  i\  to  her 
mistress  and  her  young  <ladies ;  the  next  moment  she 
would  scold  all  tw  people  for  being  out  of  their  wits, 
and  for  not  minding  or  knowing  a  single  thing  they  were 
doiuff,  or  ordered  to  do,  "  no  more  than  the  ^bes  hi  the 
wood  f  then  proving  the  next  minute  ^  dcloksmM^ng 


th&t  8h0  was  **f9maf  quite  €s  bad  as  themnives.  And  no 
wonder,  for  the  thoughts  of  Miss  Rosamond's  maniage 
had  tamed  her  head  entirely  upside  down-46r  she  had 
been  at  Miss  Rosamond's  christening,  held  her  bj  proxy, 
and  considered  her  always  as  her  particular  own  child, 
and  well  she  might,  for  a  better,  except,  perhaps.  Miss 
Oaroline— I  should  say  the  counteMs^-oever  breathed.'' 

The  making  a  desert  island  for  Miss  Rosamond's  wed* 
ding  dinner  was  the  object  which  had  taken  such  forcible 
possession  of  Mrs.  Harte's  imagination,  that  till  it  was 
atoeomplished  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  that  any  other  could, 
in  her  eyes,  appear  in  any  kind  of  proportion.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  sentimental  jojr  above-stairs,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  important  business  of  settlements  and 
laiiryers,  Mrs.  Harte  was  pursuing  the  settled  purpose 
of  her  soul,  constructing  with  inlnite  care,  as  directed 
by  her  Complete  English  Housekeeper,  a  desert  iskmd 
for  a  toeddif^,  in  a  deep  china  dish,  with  a  mount  in  the 
middle,  two  figure*  upon  the  mount,  with  crowns  on 
their  heads,  a  uiot  of  rock-candy  at  their  feet,  and  gravel 
walks  of  shot  e&a^,  judiciously  intersecting  in  every 
direction  their  dominions. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

As  soon  as  it  was  pcwsible,  after  his  return  to  Percy- 
hall,  Mr.  Percy  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lord  Old- 
borough.  He  found  this  great  statesman  happy  in  re- 
tirement, without  any  affectation  of  happiness.  There 
were  proofs  in  evenr  tlung  abou^  him  that  his  mind  had 
unbent  itself  agreemly ;  fis  powers  had  ex|Mmded  upon 
different  objects,  building,  planting,  improving  the  soil 
and  the  people. 

He  had  many  tastes,  which  had  long  fadn  dormant,  or 
rather  which  had  been  held  in  subjugation  Ji>y  one  tyram 
passion.  That  passion  vanquished,  the  former  tastes 
resumed  their  activi^.  The  superior  strength  of  his 
cluaracter  was  shown  m  his  never  recurring  to  ambition. 
hs  vigour  was  displayed  in  the  means  by  whidi  he  sup- 
j^ied  Mmself  ,  not  only  with  vaxiety  of  occupation,  but 
#tth  -nMtf  of  aidtive.   Those  trtio  best  know  the 
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Ininan  miiidiiiostbeawareofiliediiBeidtyof  rai^^ 
waadw  for  one  accustomed  to  stimuliis  of  so  high  a  kkn 
as  that  to  which  Lord  Oldborough  had  be^  habituated. 
For  one  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  govenuneiit 
of  a  great  nation*  to  make  for  himself  objects  in  the 
stiDness  and  priracy  of  a  ooontry  life  reqoiied  no  com- 
mon talent  and  energy  of  soid.  The  difficulty  was  in- 
creased to  Lord  Oldborough,  for  to  him  the  vast  lesooice 
of  a  taste  for  literature  was  wanting. 

The  biographer  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  tells  us,  that 
though  he  had  not  foigotten  his  classical  attainments, 
he  had  little  taste  for  literary  occupations.  Sir  Robert 
once  expressed  his  regret  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  Fox,  in 
the  library  at  Houghton.  ^*  I  wish,"  he  said, ."  I  took  as 
much  deught  in  reading  as  you  do ;  it  would  be  the 
means  of  aQeviating  mamy  tedious  hours  in  my  present 
retirement.  But,  to  my  misfortune,  I  derive  no  pleas* 
nre  from  such  pursuits." 

Lord  Oldborough  felt,  but  never  condescended  to  com- 
plain of  that  deficiency  of  general  literature  which  was 
caused  in  him  partly  by  his  not  having  had  time  /or  the 
attainment,  and  partly  by  his  having  formed  too  low  an 
estimate  of  the  mfluence  and  power  of  literature  in  the 
political  world.    But  he  now  took  peculiar  delight  in 
recalling  the  classical  studies  in  which  he  had  in  his 
youth  excelled :  as  Mr.  Percy  sjinpathized  with  him  in 
this  taste,  there  was  another  point  in  which  they  coa- 
lesced.   Mr.  Percy  Staid  with  his  old  friend  some  days, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  give  him  this  proof  of  attachment, 
and  felt  interested  in  Seeing  his  cnaracter  devel<^  it- 
self in  a  new  direction,  displaying  fresh  life  and  strength, 
and  unexpected  resource  in  circumstances,  in  wmch 
statesmen  of  the  most  vigorous  minds,  and  of  the  hi^ 
est  spirit,  have  been  seep  to  "  droop  and  drowse,"  to  sink 
into  indolence,  sensnahty,  or  the  horrors  of  hypochon- 
driacism.and  superstition. 

Lord  Oldborough,  on  his  first  retiring  to  Clermont- 

gark,  had  inform^  Mr.  Percy  that  he  should  wish  to  see 
im  as  soon  as  he  had  arranged  certain  papers.  He  now 
reminded  his  lordship  of  it,  and  Lord  Oldborough  put 
into  his  hands  a  sketch  which  he  had  been  drawing  out, 
of  the  principal  transactions  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged during  his  political  career,  with  copies  of  his  let- 
ters to  the  first  public  characters  of  the  day  in  our  own 
and  in  foreign  countries.    Even  by  those  who  had  felt 
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1M>  regard  to  the  num,  the  letters  of  such  a  mimater 
'wtMild  have  been  read  with  avidity ;  but  Mr.  Percir 
perused  them  with  a  stronger  interest  than  any  which 
eoald  be  created  by  mere  politic^  or  philosophical  curi- 
oaity .  He  read  them  with  the  pleasure  which  a  gener- 
ous mind  takes  in  admiring  that  which  is  good  and  great-* 
Mrith  the  delight  which  a  true  friend  feels  in  seeing  pr(»ois 
that  justify  all  the  esteem  he  had  previously  felt.  He 
saw  in  these  original  docnmeat3,  in  this  history  of  Lord 
Oldborough*s  political  life,  the  most  perfect  consistency 
and  integrity,  the  most  disinterested  and  enlightened 
patriotism. 

Vn^en  Mr.  Percy  returned  the  manuscript  to  his  lord- 
ship, he  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  he  must  experience  in 
looking  back  upon  this  record  of  a  life  spent  in  the  ser* 
▼ice  of  his  country,  and  observed  that  he  was  not  sur* 
prised  that,  with  such  a  solid  source  of  self-approbation, 
such  Indefeasible  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
man, and  such  well-earned  fame,  he  should  be,  as  he 
appeared,  happy  in  retirement. 

**  I  am  happy,  and,  1  believe,  principally  from  the  cause 
you  have  mentioned,''  said  Lord  Oldborough,  who  had  a 
mind  too  j^eat  for  the  affectation  of  humifity .  '•^  So  far 
I  am  happy."  • 

**Yet,"  added  he,  after  a  considerable  pause,  "I 
have,  I  feel,  a  greater  capability  of  happiness,  for  which 
I  have  been  prevented  from  making  any  provision, 
partly  by  the  course  of  life  of  which  I  made  choice, 
amd  partly  by  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no 
control." 

He  paused  again;  and  turning  the  conversation, 
spoke  of  his  sister,  an  elderly  lady,  who  had  come  to 
pass  some  time  witli  him.  They  had  lived  separate 
almost  all  their  lives ;  she  in  Scotland  with  her  husband, 
a  Scottish  nobleman,  wiio  having  died  about  the  time 
when  Lord  Oldborough  had  resigned  his  ministerial 
situation,  she  had  accepted  his  lordship's  invitation  to 
visit  him  in  his  retirement.  The  early  attachment  he 
had  had  for  this  sister  seemed  to  revive  in  his  mind 
when  they  met ;  and,  as  if  glad  to  have  some  object  for 
his  auffections,  they  were  poured  out  upon  her.  Mr. 
Percy  observed  a  tenderness  in  his  manner  and  voice 
when  he  spoke  to  her,  a  thousand  little  attentions,  which 
DO  one  would  have  e^^cted  firom  the  apparently  at^iv 
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Lofd  01dbQrou|:h,  a  man  who  had  been  engrossed  all 

his  life  by  politics. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  which  Mr.  Percy 
meant  to  spend  at  Clennont*park,  his  lordship,  as  they 
were  sitting  together  in  his  study,  expressed  more  than 
ixnnmon  regret  at  the  necessity  for  his  friend's  depart- 
ure, but  said,  "  I  have  no  right  to  detain  you  from  your 
family."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  '^Mr.  Perey, 
Tou  first  gave  me  the  idea  that  a  private^ life  is  the 
happiest." 

"  My  lord,  in  most  cases  I  believe  it  is ;  bnt  I  never 
i^eant  to  assert  that  a  public  life  spent  in  noble  exer- 
tion, and  with  the  consciousness  of  superior  talent  and 
utility,  is  not  more  desirable  than  the  life  of  any  ob- 
scure individual  can  possibly  be,  even  though  he  possess 
the  pleasure  of  domestic  ease  and  tranquillity.  There 
are  men  of  eminent  abiUties,  capable  of  extraordinary 
exertions,  inspired  by  exalted  patriotism — ^I  believe, 
BOtwithstanding  the  corruption  of  so  many  has  weak- 
ened all  faith  in  public  virtue,  I  believe  in  the  existence 
of  such  men — men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country:  when  the  time  forth^r  relin- 
quishing the  toils  of  public  Ufe  arrives,  honour  and  self- 
approbation  follow  them  in  retirement."- 

'*  It  is  true,  I  am  ha{^,"  repeated  Lord  Oldborough;. 
"  but  to  go  on  with  what  I  began  to  say  to  you  yester- 
day— I  feel  that  some  addition  might  be  made  to  my 
happiness.  The  sense  of  having,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  done  my  duty,  is  satisfactory.  I  do  not  require 
applause — I  disdain  adulation — ^I  have  sustained  ray 
public  life  without  sympathy—*!  could  seldom  meet  with 
it— where  I  could,  I  have  enjoyed  it«— and  could  now 
enjoy  it— exquisitely— as  you  do,  Mr.  Percy,  surrounded 
by  a  happy  family.  Domestic  life  requires  domestic 
pleasures — objects  for  the  affections." 

Mr.  Percy  felt  the  truth  of  this,  and  could  answer 
only  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  Mr.  Temple,  who  was 
firmly  and  warmly  attached  to  Lord  Oldborough,  and 
for  whom,  his  lordship  had  a  strong  regard. 

"Mr.  Temple  and  my  daughter  Rosamond,  whom 
your  lordship  honoured  with  so  kind  an  invitation,  pro- 
pose, I  know,  paying  their  respeets  to  you  next  week. 
Though  I  am  her  father,  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
Rosamond's  sprightliness  is  so  mixed  witii  solid  inform* 


«tioii  and  food  sense  that  her  society  "wiU  beconiB 
agfeeable  to  yoar  lordship.'* 

**  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  Mrs.  Temple  here.  As  the 
d&ngrhter  of  one  friend,  and  the  wife  of  another,  she 
has  a  doable  claim  to  my  regard.  And  (to  say  nothii^ 
of  hereditary  genius  or  dispositions — ^in  which  you  do 
not  belieye,  and  I  do)  there  can  be  no  doobt  that  the* 
society  of  a  lady,  educated  as  yo\tr  daughter  has  b^en^ 
must  suit  my  taste.  The  danger  is,  that  her  socie^ 
shoald  become  necessary  to  me.  For  Mr.  Temple  I 
already  feel  a  degree  of  affection,  which  I  must  repress 
rather  than  indulge.'* 

'*  Repress !-— why  so,  my  lord?  You  esteem  him-^ 
you  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  attachments 

•*  I  do." 

**  Then  why  with  stoicisms-pardon  me,  my  dear  lord 
— i«rhy  repress  affection  1" 

"  Lest  I  should  become  dependent  for  my  daily  hap 
piness  on  one  whose  happiness  is  independent  of  mine 
— ^in  some  degree  incompatible  with  mine.  Even  if  his 
society  were  given  to  me,  his  heart  must  be  at  his 
home  and  with  his  family.  You  see  I  am  no  proud 
stoic,  but  a  man  who  dares  to  look  at  life— the  decline 
of  life,  such  as  it  is-«4U9  it  must  be.  Different,  Mr. 
Percy,  in  your  situation,  and  in  mine." 

The  conversation  was  here*  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  a  carriaffo. 

Lord  01dborou|^h  looked  out  of  the  window  as  it 
passed,  then  slmiled,  and  observed  how  altered  tlie 
times  were,  since  Clermont-park  used  to  be  crowded 
with  visiters  and  carriages ;  now  the  arrival  of  one  is 
an  event. 

The  servant  announced  a  foreign  name;  a  Neapolitan 
abb6,  who  had  come  over  in  the  ^rain  of  a  new  ambas- 
sador :  be  had  just  arrived  in  England,  and  had  letters 
from  the  Cardinal  ****,  his  uncle,  which  he  was  de- 
sired to  deliver  into  Lord  Oldborough's  owq  hand.  Tbe 
abb6  was,  it  appeared,  personally  a  stranger  to  him,  but 
there  had  been  some  ministerial  intercourse  between 
his  lordship  and  the  cardinal.  Lord  Oldborough  re- 
ceived these  political  letters  with  an  air  of  composure 
and  indifference,  which  proved  that  he  ceased  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  game. 

"He  supposed,"  he  said,  "that  the  abb6  had  been 
apprized  that  he  was  no  longer  one  of  his  mitjesty's 
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he  had  resigned  hie  oficiel  ntnation — 
had  retired — ^and  that  he  took  no  part  whaterer  in  public 
^airs." 

The  abM  replied  that  he  had  been  apprized  that  Lord 

^  Oldborough  haid  retired  from  the  public  office ;  but  his 

uncle,  he  added,  with  a  significant  smilC}  was  awaie 

'  that  Lord  Oldborough's  influence  was  as  great  still  as  it 

had  ever  been,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  ostensible 

minister. 

'  This  Lord  Oldborough  disclaimed— coolly  obserring 
that  his  influence,  whatever  it  might  be,  could  not  be 
known  even  to  himself,  as  it  was  never  exerted;,  and 
that  as  he  had  determined  never  more  to  interfere  in 
public  business;  he  could  not  be  of  the  least  political 
service  to  the  cardinal.  The  Duke  of  Greenwich  was 
now  the  person  to  whom  on  such  subjects  all  applica- 
tions should  be  addressed. 

The  abb6,  however,  repeated,  that  his  instructions 
from  the  cardinal  were  positive  and  peremptory^  to  de- 
liver these  letters  into  no  hands  but  those  of  Lord  Old- 
borough— that  in  consequence  of  this  strict  injunction 
he  had  come  purposely  to  present  themv  He  was  in- 
structed to  request  his  lordship  would  not  put  the  letters 
into  the  hands  of  any  secretary,  but  would  have  the 
goodness  to  examine  them  himself,  and  give  his  counsel 
how  to  proceed,  and  to  whom  they  should,  in  case  of 
his  lordship^s  declining  to  interfere,  be  addressed. 

**Mr.  Percy!"  said  Lord  01dborotigh»  recalling. Mr. 
Percy,  who  had  risen  to  quit  the  room,  *'  you  wUl  not 
leave  me.->«Whatever  you  may  wish  to  say,  M.  Tabb^, 
may  be  said  b^ore  this  gentleman — my  friend.'' 

His  lordship  then  opened  the  packet,  examined  the 
letters— read  and  redirected  some  to  the  Duke  of  Green- 
wich, others  to  the  king:  the  abb^,  all  the  time,  des- 
canting vehemently  on  Neapolitan  politics^— regretting 
Lord  Oldborough's  resignation— adverting  still  to  hie 
lordship's  ppwerful  influenoe-'-and  pressing  some  point 
in  negotiation,  for  which  his  uncle,  the  cardinal,  wa» 
most  anxious. 

,Among  the  letters,  there  was  one  which  Lord  Old- 
borough did  not  open :  he  laid  it  on  the  table  with  the 
direction  downwards,  leaned  his  elbow  upon  it,  and  sat 
as  if  calmly  listening  to  the  abb^ ;  but  Mr.  Percy,  know- 
ing his  countenance,  saw  signs  of  extraorjiaai^  emo- 
tioo»  with  difficulty  fiepgmmL 


» 

At  length  the  gesticulating  abb6  finished,  and  waited 
biis  lordship's  instnictions. 

They  were  given  in  few  words.  The  letters  re« 
directed  to  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Greenwich  were 
returned  to  him.  He  thanked  his  lordship  with  many 
Italian  superlatives — declined  his  lordship's  invitation 
to  stay  till  the  next  day  at  Clermont-park — said  he  was 
pressed  in  point  of  time— that  it  was  indispensably  ne» 
cessaryfor  him  to  be  in  London,  to  deliver  these  papers 
«8  soon  as  possible.  His  eye  glanced  on  the  unopened 
letter. 

**  Prirate,  sir,''  said  liOrd  Oldborough,  in  a  stemvoicef 
without  moving  his  elbow  from  the  paper :  "  whatever 
answer  it  may  require,  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  trans^ 
mit  to  you,  for  the  cardinal." 

The  abb^  bowed  low,  left  his  address,  and  took  leave. 
LfOra  Oldborough,  after  attending  him  to  the  door^  and 
seeing  him  depart,  returned,  took  out  his  watch,  and 
said  to  Mr.  Percy,  '*  Come  to  me,  in  my  cabinet,  in  fhre 
minutes.** 

Seeinsr,  his  sister  .on  the  walk  approaching*  his  house, 
he  added,  **  Let  none  follow  me." 

Wheh  the  five  liiinutes  were  over,  Mr.  Percy  went 
to  Lord  Oldborough's  cabinet — ^knocked — no  answei^-^ 
knocked  again — louder — all  was  silent — ^he  entered — 
and  saw  Lord  Oldborough  seated,  but  in  the  attitude  of 
one  just  going  to  rise ;  he  looked  more  like  a  statue  than' 
a  living  person :  there  was  a  stiffness  in  his  muscles* 
and  over  his  face  and  hands  a  deathlike  c^our.  His 
eyes  were  fixed,  and  directed  towards  the  door,-^ 
but  they  never  moved  when  Mr.  Percy  entered,  nor 
did  Lora  Oldborough  stir  at  his  approach.  From  one 
hand,  which  hung  over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  his  spec- 
tacles had  dropped ;  his  other  hand  grasped*  an  open 
letter. 

"  My  dear  lord !"  cried  Mr.  Percy. 

He  neither  heard  nor  answered.  Mr.  Percy  opened 
the  window  and  let  down  the  blind.  Then  attempting 
to  raise  the  hand  which  hung  down,  he  perceived  it  was 
fixed  in  all  the  rigidity  of  catalepsy.  In  hopes  of  re- 
calling his  senses  or  nis  power  of  moticm,  Mr.  Percy 
determined  to  try  to  draw  the  letter  from  his  grasp;  the 
moment  the  letterjwas  touched,  Lord  Oldborou^  started 
h— his  eyes  darting  fiercely  upon  him. 

^  Who  dares  %  who  aie  you,  si?  t*  cried  he. 
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"Yonr  fHend  Percy,  my  lord." 

Lord  Oldborough  pointed  to  a  chair-— Mr.  Percy  sat 
down.  His  lordship  recovered  gradually  from  the  spe- 
cies of  trance  into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  catalep- 
tic rigidity  of  his  figure  relaxed-^the  colour  of  life 
retumed-^the  body  regained  her  functions— *the  soul 
resumed  at  once  her  powers.  Without  seeming  sen- 
sijt)le  of  any  interruption  or  intermission  of  feelmg  or 
thought,  Lord  Oldborough  went  on  speaking  to  Mr. 
Percy. 

"  The  letter  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  is  from 
that  Italian  lady  of  transcendent  beauty,  m  whose  com- 
pany you  once  saw  me  when  we  first  met  at  Naples. 
She  was  of  high ,  rank — high  endowments.  I  loved 
her ;  how  well — I  need  not — cannot  say.  We  married 
secretly,  I  was  induced — no  matter  how— ^-to  suspect 
her  fidelity ;  pass  over  these  circumstances ;  I  cannot 
speak  or  thinlc  of  them.  We  parted — ^I  never  saw  her 
more.  She  retired  to  a  convent,  and  died  shortly  after : 
nor  did  I,  till  I  received  this  letter,  written  on  her  death- 
bed,' know  that  she  had  given  me  a  son.  The  proofs 
that  I  wronged  her  are  irresistible.  Would  that  they 
had  been  given  to  me  when  I  could  have  repaired  my 
injustice!  But  her  pride  prevented  their  being  sent 
till  the  hour  of  her  death.*' 

On  the  first  reading  of  her  letter.  Lord  Oldborough 
had  been  so  struck  hy  the  idea  of  the  injustice  he  had 
done  the  mother,  that  he  seemed  scarcely  to  advert  to 
the  idea  of  his  having  a  son.  Absorbed  in  the  past,  he 
was  at  first  insensible  both  to  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture. Early  associations,  long  dormant,  were  suddenly 
wakened ;  he  was  carried  back  with  irresistible  force 
to  thcf  days  of  his  youth,  and  something  Of  likeness  in 
air  and  voice  to  the  Lord  Oldborough  he  had  formerly 
known  appeared  to  Mr.  Percy.  As  the  tumult  of  pas- 
sionate recollections  subsided,  as  this  enthusiastic 
reminiscence  faded,  and  the  memory  of  the  past  gave 
way  to  the  sense  of  the  present,  Lord  Oldborou^ 
resumed  his  habitual  look  and  manner.  His  thoughts 
turned  upon  his  son,  that  unknown  being  who  belonged 
*o  him,  who  had  claims  upon  him,  who  might  form  a 
great  addition  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his  hfe. 
w  took  up  the  letter  again,  looked  for  the  passage 
that  related  to  his  son,  and  read  it  anxiously  to  him- 
self, then  to  Mr.  Percy — observing, ''  that  the  directioni 
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were  so  vague  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  act  upon 
them." 

*'  The  boy  was  sent,  when  three  years  old,  td  England 
or  Ireland,  under  the  care  of  an  Irish  priest,  who  de* 
livered  him  to  a  merchant,  recommended  by  the  Ham- 
burgh banker,"  &c. 

"  I  shall  have  difficulty  in  tracing  this — great  danger 
of  being  ;nistaken  or  deceived,"  said  Lord  Oidborough, 

Fausing  with  a  look  of  anxiety.  "  Would  to  Godthat 
had  means  of  knowing  with  certainty  wherey  and, 
above  all,  what  he  is,  or  that  I  had  never  heard  of  ULs 
existence !" 

''  My  lord,  are  there  any  more  particulars  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Percy,  eagerly. 

Lord  Oidborough  continued  to  read,  " '  Four  hundred 
pounds  of  your  English  money  have  been  remitted  to 
him  annually,  by  means  of  these  Hamburgh  bankers.' 
To  them  we  must  apply  in  the  first  instance,"  said  Lord 
Oidborough,  "  and  I  will  write  this  moment." 

'*  I  think,  my  lord,  I  can  save  you  the  trouble,"  said 
Mr.  Percy ;  "  I  know  the  man." 
'  )jord  Oidborough  put  down  his  pen,  and  looked  at  Mr. 
Percy  with  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear* 
I  repeat  it~I  believe  I  know  your  son ;  and  if  he  be 
the  man  I  imagine  him  to  be,  I  congratulate  you — ^you 
Ixave  reason  to  rejoice." 

"The  facts,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Lord  Oidborough ; 
**  do  not  raise  my  hopes." 

Mr.  Percy  repeated  all  that  he  had  heard  from  God- 
frey of  Mr.  Henry — related  every  circumstance  from 
the  first  commencement  of  them — the  impertinence 
and  insult  to.  which  the  mystery  that  hung  over  his 
birth  had  subjected  him  in  the  regiment — the  quarrels 
in  the  regiment — the  goodness  of  Major  Gascoigne — 
the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Hepry-— the  attachment  between 
him  and  Godfrey — ^his  selling  out  of  the  regiment  after 
Godfrey's  •ineffectual  journey  to  London — ^his  wishing 
to  go  into  a  mercantile  house — the  letter  which  God- 
frey then'  wrote,  begging  his  father  to  recommend 
Mr.  Henry  to  Mr.  Gresham ;  disclosing  to  Mr.  Percy, 
with  Mr.  Henry's  permission,  all  that  he  knew  of  his 
bh-th. 

"  I  have  that  letter  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Percy ;  **  your 
lordship  shall  see  it.    I  perfectly  recollect  the  circum* 
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•tances  of  Mr.  Henry's  hariiig  been  brooglit  iip  in  Ire- 
land by  A  Dublin  merchant,  and  having  received  con- 
stantly a  remittance  in  quarterly  payments  of  four 
bundled  pounds  a  year,  from  a  banker  in  Cork.** 

***  Did  he  inquire  why,  or  from  whom  V^  said  Lord  Old- 
borough  ;  **  and  does  he  know  his  mother  ?" 

**  Certainly  not :  the  answer  to  Ms  first  inquiries  pre- 
sented all  further  questions.  He  was  told  by  the  bank- 
ers that  they  had  directions  to  stop  payment  of .  the 
remittance  if  any  questions  were  asked." 

Lord  Oldborough  listened  with  profound  attention  as 
Mr.  Percy  went  on  with  the  history  of  Mr.  Henry,  re- 
lating all  the  circumstances  of  his  nomourable  conduct 
with  respect  to  Miss  Pantour— his  disinterestedness, 
decision,  and  energy  of  affection. 

Lord  Oldborough^s  emotion  increased— he  seemed  to 
recognise  some  traits  of  his  own  character. 

^'  f  hope  this  youth  is  my  son,**  said  his  lordship,  in  a 
low,  suppressed  voice. 

"  He  deserves  to  be  yours,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Percy. 

**  To  have  a  son  might  be  the  greatest  of  evils— to 
have  mmtA  a  son  must  be  the  |reatest  of  blessings,"  said 
his  lordship.  He  was  lost  m  thought  for  a  moment, 
then  exclaimed,  '*!  must  see  the  tetter — ^I  must  see 
the  man." 

**  My  lord,  he  is  at  my  house." 

Lord  Oldborough  started  from  his  seat-***  Let  me  see 
him  instantly." 

^  To-morrow,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Percy,  in  a  calm 
tone,  for  it  was  necessary  to  calm  his  impetuosity— 
**  to-morrqw.  Mr.  Henry  could  not  be  brought  here 
to-night  without  alarming  him,  or  without  betraying  to 
him  the  cause  of  our  anxiety." 
.  **  To-morrow  let  it  be— you  are  right,  my  dear  friend. 
Let  me  see  him  without  his  suspecting  that  I  am  any 
thing  to  him,  or  he  to  me — you  will  let  me  have  the 
letter  to-night." 

"  Certainly,  my  lord." 

Mr.  Percy  sympathized  with  his  impatience,  and 
gratified  it  with  all  the  celerity  of  a  friend ;  the  letter 
was  sent  that  night  to  Lord  Oldborough.  In  questioning 
his  sons  more  particularly  concerning  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Percy  learned  from  Erasmus  a  fresh  and  strong  corrobo- 
rating circumstance.  Dr.  Percy  had  been  lately  attend- 
iDg  Mr.  Gresham's  porter,  O^Brien,  the  Irishmaa;  who 
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had  been  so  ill  that,  imagining  himself  dying,  he  had 
sent  for  a  priest,  Mr.  Henry  was- standing  by,  the  poor 
feUow^s  bedside  when  the  priest  arrived,  wha  was  so 
much  struck  by  the  sight  ot  him  that  for  some  time  his 
attention  could  scarcely  be  fixed  on  the  sick  man.  The 
priest,  after  he  had  performed  his  official  duties,  retnmed 
to  Mr.  Heniy,  begged  pardon  for  having  looked  at  him 
with  so  much  earnestness,  but  said  that  Mr.  Henry 
•  strongly  reminded  him  of  the  features  of  an  Italian  lady 
who  had  committed  a  child  to  his  care  many  years  ago. 
This  led  to  further  explanation,  and  upon  comparing 
dates  and  circumstances,  Mr.  Henry  was  convinced  that 
this  was  the  very  priest  who  had  carried  him  over  to 
Ireland — ^thp  priest  recognised  him  to  be  the  child  of 
whom  he  had  taken  charge ;  but  further,  all  was  dark-* 
ness.  The  priest  knew  nothing  more — not  even  the 
name  of  the  lady  from  whom  he  had  received  the  child. 
He  knew  only  that  he  had  been  handsomely  rewarded 
by  the  Dublin  merchant,  to  whom  he  had  delivered  the 
boy-^and  he  had  heard  that  this  merchant  had  since  be- 
come bankrupt,  and  had  fled  to  America.  Thi$(  promise 
of  a  discovery,  and  sudden  stop  to  his  hopes,  had  only 
mortified  poor  Mr.  Henry,  and  had  irritated  that  curi- 
osity which  he  had  endeavoured  to  lull  to  repose.         , 

Mr.  Percy  was  careful,  both  for  Mr.  Henry's  sake 
and  for  Lord  Oldborough's,  not  to  excite  hopes  which 
might  not  ultimately  be  accomplished.  He  took  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  him  from  suspecting  any  thing 
extraordinary  in  the  intended  introduction  to  Lord  Old- 
borough. 

There  had  been  some'  dispute  between  the  present 
minister  and  some  London  merchant,  about  the  terms 
of  a  loan  which  had  been  made  by  Lord  Oldborough — 
Mr.  Gresham's  house  had  some  concern  in  this  trans- 
action ;  and  it  was  now  settled  between  Mr.  Percy  and 
Lord  Oldborough,  that  his  lordship  should  write  to  de- 
sire to  see  Mr.  Heilry,  who,  as  Mr.  Gresham's  partner, 
could  give  every  necessary  information.  Mi*.  Henry 
accordingly  was  summoned  to  Clermont-park,  and  ac- 
cpmpanied  Mr.  Percy,  with  his  mind  intent  upon  this 
business. 

Mr.  Henry,  in  common  with  all  who  were  capable  of 
estimating  a  great  public  character,  had  conceived  high 
admiration  for  Lord  Oldborough ;  he  had  seen  him  omy 
in  public,  and  at  a  distance-nand  it  was  not  without  awe 
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that  he  now  thought  of  being  introduced  to  him,  and  of 
hearinff  and  speaking  to  him  in  private. 

Lora  Oldborough,  meanwhile,  who  had  been  satisiled 
by  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  and  by  Mr.  Percy's  inform- 
ation, waited  for  his  arrival  with  extreme  impatience. 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  his  room,  and  looking' 
frequently  at  his  watch,  which  he  believed  more  tban 
once  to  have  stopped.    At  length  the  door  opened. 

"  Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Henry,  my  lord." 

Lord  01dborough*s  eye  darted  upon  Henry.  Struck 
instantly  with  the  resemblance  to  the  mother.  Lord  Old- 
borough  rushed  forward,  and  clasping  him  in  his  armSy 
exclaimed,  **  My  son  l"" 

Tenderness,  excessive  tenderness  was  in  his  look, 
voice,  soul,  as  if  he  wished  to  repair  in  a  moment  the 
injustice  of  years. 

*'  Yes,**  said  Lord  Oldborough,  '*  nou>  I  am  happy — now^ 
I  also,  Mr.  Percy,  may  be  proud  of  a  son — ^I  too  shall 
know  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  Now  I  am  happy  !** 
repeated  he, 

**  And,  pIcMed,  iMlgiMd 
To  tendw  pmikaa  ill  bis  Bilfhtj  inliii^ 

March  seth,  1813. 
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LOVE   AND    LAW; 


A  DRAMA. 


IN.THREE  ACTS 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

MEN. 

Mb.  Caktxs,  of  Bob's  Fort    .    .   AJuKticeofHuPtaeeinlrdtmA, 
Old  MiTTHBW  M'Bkidk  ...  A  Rich  Farmtr. 
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LOVE  AND  LAW. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I. 


A  C9ttage.-^  Table— Breakfast. 

HoKOR  M^Bridb,  aloM. 

Jffofibr.  Phil ! — (calls) — Phil,  dear !  come  out. 

Phil,  (answers  from  within)  Wait  till  I  draw  on  mj 
boots!    • 

Honor.  Oh,  I  may  give  it  up :  he*8  full  of  his  new  boots 
•^and  singing,  se^ ! 

Sntir  PwL  I^'BamE,  dressedin  the  height  of  the  Irish  buek» 

farmer  fashion,  singing,     * 

"  Oh  tlie  boy  of  BaU'ntvofQe ! 
Ota  tha  dftBhcr !  oh  the  rogue ! 
Bifn  the  thing !  and  he's  tbe  prMo 
or  town  «nd  country,  Phil  M*Brido~- 
All  the  talk  of  shoe  and  brogtie ! 
Oh  the  boy  of  BaU*iMvog«e  1* 

There's  a  song  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  your-^f 
your  brother,  Honor !  And  who  made  it  do  you  think, 
girlT 

Honor.  Miss  Caroline  Flaherty,  no  doubt.  But,  dear 
Phil,  IVe  a  favour  to  ask  of  you. 

PhU.  And  welcome!  Whati  But  first,  see!  isnH  there 
an  elegagtpair  of  boots,  that  fits  a  leg  like  wax  1-— Theresa 
what^UcpIas^  Caroline  Flaherty,  Til  engage.  But  what 
ails  yottil^Hplborl — ^you  look  as  if  your  own  heart  was 
Vke  to  break.  Are  not  you  for  the  fair  to-day  t-*-and 
why  not ! 

F9 
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JSbfur.  Oh!  rasons. — (Aside)  Now  I  canH  speak. 

Phil.  Speak  on,  for  Fm  dumb  and  all  ear — speak  up, 
dear— no  fear  of  the  father's  coming  out,  for  he's  leaving' 
his  bird  [i.  e.  beard}  in  the  basin,  and  that's  a  work  of 
time  with  him. — ^Tell  all  to  your  own  Piiil. 

Honor.  Why  then  I  won't  go  to  the  fair — because — 
better  keep  myself  to  myself,  out  of  the  wav  of  meeting 
them  that  mightn't  be  too  plasing  to  my  father. 

Phil.  And  might  be  too  plasing  to  somebody  else — 
Honor  M'Bride. 

Honor.  Oh  Phil,  dear !  But  only  promise  me,  brother, 
dearest,  if  you  would  this  day  meet  any  of  the  Roo- 
neys — 

Phil.  That  means  Randal  Rooney. 

Honor.  No,  it  was  his  mother  Catty  vf9M  in  my 
head. 

Phil,  A  bitterer  sconld  nevef  was  !^-nor  a  bigger  law- 
yer in  petticoats,  which  is  an  abomination. 

Honor.  'Tis  not  prittjr,  I  grant :  but  her  heart's  good, 
if  her  temper  would  gire  it  fair  play.  But  will  you 
promise  me,  Phil,  whatever  she  says,  you  won't  let  ner 
provoke  you  this  day! 

.  Phil.  How  in  the  name  of  wonder  will  I  hinder  her 
to  give  me  provocation!  and  when  the  spirit  of  the 
M'Brides  is  up— 

Honor.  But  don't  lift  a  hand. 

Phil.  Against  a  woman ! — no  fear— not  a  finger  against 
a  woman. 

Honor'  But  I  say  not  against  any  Rooney,  man  or 
woman.  Oh  Phil !  de^r,  don't  let  there  be  any  fighting 
betwixt  the  M*Bride  and  Rooney  factions. 

Phil.  And  how  could  I  hinder  if  I  would  t  The  bo^s 
will  be  having  a  row,  especially  when  they  get  the  spints 
—and  all  the  better. 

Honor.  To  be  drinking!  Oh!  Phil,  the  mischief  that 
drinking  does ! 

Phil.  Mischief!  Quite  and  clane  the  contrary — when 
the  shillelah's  up,  the  pike's  down.  'TIS  when  there'd 
be  no  fights  at  fairs,  and  all  sober,  then  there's  rason  to 
dread  mischief.  No  man,  Honor,  dare  bfi  Jettiag-4he 
^whiskey  into  his  hNul,  was  there  any  mischief  in  his 
AeaiT.  —  - 

Honor.  Well,  Phil,  you've  made  it  out  now  cliveriy. 
So  there's  most  danger  of  mischief  when  men's  sobei^ 
IS  that  it! 
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PkS.  Irishmeo— ay;, fdr  sobriety  is  not  the  nafral 
state  of  the  craturs ;  and  what^s  not  natural  is  hypocrit- 
ical ;  and  a  hypocrite  is,  and  was,  and  ever  will  he  my 
contempt. 

Honor.  And  mine  too.    But— 

Phil.  But  here's  my  hand  for  you.  Honor.  They  call 
me  a  beau  and  a  buck,  a  slasher  and  dasher,  and  flourish- 
ing Phil.  AO  that  I  am,  may  be ;  but  there's  one  thing 
I  am  not,  and  will  never  be— -and  that's  a  bad  brother  to 
you.  So  you  hare  my  honour,  and  here's  my  oath  to 
the  back  of  it.  By  all  the  pride  of  man  and  all  the  con- 
sate  of  woman — ^where  wiU  you  find  a  bigger  oath  1 — 
happen  what  will,  this  day,  I'll  not  lift  my  hand  against 
Randal  Rooney ! 

Honor.  Oh  thanks !  ^arm  from  the  heart.  But  here% 
my  fatherr-and  where's  breakfast  ?  - 

Phil.  Oh !  I  must  be  at  him  for  a  horse :  you,  Honor, 
mind  and  back  me. 

Srder  Ou)  M'Bami. 

Old  MB.  Late  I  am  this  fair  day  all  along  with  my 
beard,  that  was  thicker  than  a  hedgehog's.  Breakfast, 
where! 

Honor.  Here,  father  dear^-all  ready. 

OldhtB.  There's  a  jewel!  always  supple  o'  foot. 
Phil,  call  to  them  to  bring  out  the  horse  bastes,  while  I 
swallow  my  breakfast^— and  a  good  one,  too. 

PkU.  Your  horse  is  all  ready  standing,  sir.  But  that's 
what  I  wanted  to  ax  yon,  father — will  you  be  kind 
enough,  sir,  to  shell  out  for  me  the  price  of  a  daaeent 
horse,  fit  to  mount  a  man  like  me ! 

Old  M^B^  What  ails  the  baste  you  have  under  you 
always  ? 

PkU.  Fit  only  for  the  hounds :  not  to  follow,  but  to 
feed  'em. 

Old  HfB.  Hounds !  I  don't  want  you,  Phil,  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  hounds  at-all-at-all. 

Honor.  But  let  alone  the  hounds.  If  you  sell  your 
bullocks  well  in  the  fair  to-day,  father  dear,  I  think  you^ 
be  so  kind  to  spare  Phil  the  price  of  a  horse. 

OldM'B.  Stand  out  o'  my  way,  Honor,  with  that 
wheedling  voice  o'  your  own — I  won't.  Mind  your  own 
affUrs — you're  le^^n^ing  again  me,  and  I'll  engage 
Randal  Rooney's  at  the  bottom  of  att^and  the  cemeot 
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that  sticks  you  and  Phil  sa  close  together.  But  miDd, 
Madam  Honor,  if  you  give  him  the  meeting  at  the  faiT 
the  day— 

Honor,  Dear  father,  Fm  not  going— I  give  up  the 
fair  o'  purpose,  for  fear  Vd  see  him. 

Old  M>B,  {kissing  her)  Wliy,  then,  you^  a  piece 
of  an  angel ! 

Honor,  And  youUl  give  my  brother  the  horse  1 

Old  M>B.  I  won't!  when  Tve  said  I  won't,  I  wont. 

[BuUont  his  eoat,  and  exiL 

Phil.  Now  there's  a  sample  of  a  father  for  ye ! 

Old  HiPB,  (returning)  And,  Mistress  Honor,  may&9 
yoa'd  be  staying  at  home  to — ^Where's  Randal  Baoney 
to  be,  pray,  while  Td  be  from  home  ? 

Honor,  Oh,  father,  would  you  suspect-^ 

Old  M}B,  {catching  her  in  his  arms,  and  Jasstng  her  ogam 
and  again)  Then  you're  a  true  angel,  every  inch  of  you. 
But  not  a  word  more  in  favour  of  the  horse^^eore  the 
money  for  the  bullocks  shall  go  to  your  portion,  every 
farthing. 

Honor,  There's  the  thing !  {Holding  her  father)  I 
don't  wish  that. 

Phil,  {stopping  her  mouth)  Say  no  more,  Honor-*-*rni 
best  pleased  so. 

Old  M'B,  {aside)  111  give  him  the  horse,  but  he  sha'nt 
know  it.— (A/<m<0  I  won't.  When  I  say  I  wont,  did  I 
ever  ?  [Exit  Old  M^BaioB. 

Phil,  Never  since  the  world  stud--^  do  you  justice, 

ou  are  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  Not  all  the  mdloeks 
e's  carrying  to  the  fair  the  day,  nor  all  the  bullocks  in 
Ballynavogue  joined  to  'em,  in  one  team,  would  draw 
that  father  o'  mine  one  inch  out  of  his  way. 

Honor,  {aside,  with  a  deep  sigh)  Oh,  then,  what  wSL  I 
do  about  Randal  ever ! 

Phil,  As  dose  a  fisted  fatlier  as  ever  had  the  grip  of  a 

Siinea !  If  the  |^ineas  was  all  for  you — wilcome,  Honor  1 
ut  that's  not  it.  Pity  of  a  lad  o'  spirit  like  me  to  be 
cramped  by  such  a  hunx  of  a  father. 

Honor,  Oh !  don't  be  calling  him  names,  PMl :  stiff  he 
is,  more .  than  close — and,  any  way,  Phil  dear,  he's  the 
father  still — ^and  onld,  consider. 

Phil,  He  is— and  I'm  fond  enough  of  him,  too,  would 
he  only  give'  me  the  price  of  a  horse.  But  no  matter— 
smte  of  him  111  have  my  swing  the  day,  and  it's  I  that 
wiH  tear  away  with  a  good  horse  under  me,  and  a  food 
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whip  ovm  him,  in  a  capital  style^  up  and  down  the  atreet 
of  Ballynavogue,  for  yoa,  Miss  Car'iine  Flaherty!  I 
know  who  I'll  go  to,  this  minute — a  man  I'll  engage 
will  lend  me  the  loan  of  his  bay  gelding ;  and  that's 
CounshiUor  Gerald  O'Blaney. 

[Going,  HoNOB  stops  him. 

Honor.  Gerald  O'Blaney!  Oh,  brother!^ — ^Mercy!— 
Don't !  any  thing  rather-than  that — 

PMl.  (impatienily)  Why  then.  Honor  1 

Honor,  {aside)  If  I'd  tell  him,  there'd  be  mischief-^ 
(Aloud)  Only,  I  wouldn't  wish  you  under  a  comphment 
to  one  I've  no  opinion  of 

PhU.  Phoo!  you've  taken  a  prejudice.  What  is  there 
again  CounshiUor  O'Blaney  ? 

Honor,  CounshiUor  !  First  place,  whpt-do^tpu call  him 
ctj^MhiUdr  ?    He  never  was  a  raal  Q^S^J^Vt  sure— • 
-Tio?  jantleman  at  all.        * 

Phil.  Oh !  CounshiUor  by  coturtesy ;  he  was  an  attor^ 
ney  once— just  as  we  doctor  the  apotecary. 

Honor.  But,  Phil,  was  not  there  something  of  this 
man's  being  dismissed  the  courts  for  too  sharp  prac 
tice? 

Phil.  But  that  was  long  ago,  if  it  ever  was.  There's 
sacrets  in  all  famiUes  to  be  forgotten — bad  to  be  raking 
the  past.  I  never  knew  you  so  sharp  on  a  neighbour, 
Honor,  before  :  what  ails  ye  1 

Honor,  (sighing)  I  can't  tell  ye.         [StiU  holding  him. 

Phil.  Let  me  go,  then ! — Nonsense  ! — ^the  boys  of 
BaUynavogue  wiU  be  wondering,  and  Miss  Car'line  most. 

[Exit  J  singingf 
"  Oh  theboysoTBallliaYcgaB.* 

Honor,  (done. 

Honor.  0  PhU !  I  could  not  teU  it  you ;  l^tntllS  ydu  but 
know  how  thg^JSexal^  O'Blaney  insulted  yovrstu^teTwith 
his  vUe  proposhald,  you^d  no  more  ask  theloan  of  his 
horse ! — ana  I  in  dread  whenever  I'd  be  left  in  the  house 
alone  that  that  bad  man  would  bonlt  in  upon  me — and 
Randal  to  find  him !  and  Randal's  like  gunpowder  when 
his  heart's  touched ! — and  if  Randal  should  come  l^  him- 
selfy  worse  again !  Honori  where  would  he  your  reso- 
lution to  forbid  him  your  presence  \  Then  there's  but 
one  way  to  be  right ;  rU  lave  home  entirely.  Down,  proud^ 
stomach!    You  must  go  to  service,  Honor  M'Bride, 
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There's  Mrs.  Carver,  kind-hearted  lady,  is  wantigg^^a 
giri*gB|ie^jagttBfar«id^tiiue;  i»aj1)g  Tg  not  Be  ffood 
^nottgtr;  but  1  can  but  try,  and  do  my  best ;  any  thinn^ 
to  plase  the  father.  [ExH  HowoiL 


SCENE  II. 

O'Blanbt's  CounUng'houte, 
GtRAtn  O'Blanet  alone  at  a  desk  coffered  vntk  Papers. 

O^Sla.  Of  all  the  employments  in  life,  this  etenud 
balancing  of  accounts,  see-saw,  is  the  most  sickening 
of  all  things,  except  it  would  be  the  taking  the  inven- 
tory of  your  stock,  when  you^re  reduced  to  inoent  the 
6tock  itself;  then  that^s  the  most  lowering  to  a  man 
of  all  things  \  But  there's  one  comfort  in  this  distillery 
business — come  what  will,  a  man  has  always  jM-oof 
*  Spirits. 

Enter  Pat  Coxb. 

* 

Pat.  The  whole  tribe  of  Connaught  men  come,  crai^-^ 
ing  to  be  ped  for  the  oats,  counsellor,  due  since  last  Se-» 
rapht*  fair. 

0*Bla.  Can't  be  ped  to-day,  let  'em  crave  never  aOf 
Tell  'em  Monday ;  and  give  ^em  a  glass  of  whiskey  round, 
and  that  will  send  'em  offcontint,  in  a  jerry. 

Pat.  I  shall — ^I  will — I  see,  sir.  lExit  Pat  Coxv« 

CBla.  Asy  settled  that  !-7but  I  hope  many  more  duns 

,  for  oats  won't  be  calling  on  me  this  day,  for  cash  is  not 

to  be  had :  here's  bills  plenty-*long  bills,  and  short  bills 

•—but  even  the  kites,  which  I  can  fly  as  weU  as  any 

man,  won't  raise  the  wind  fot  me  now. 

Re-enter  Pat. 

Pat.  Tim  M'Gudikren,  sir,  for  his  debt^and  talks  of 
the  sub-sheriff,  and  can't  wait. 
0*Bla.  I  don't  ax  him  to  wait ;  but  he  must  take  m 
.  payment,  since  he's  in  such  a  hurry,  this  biU  at  thirtir 
one  days,  tell  him. 
Pat.  I  shall  tell  him  so,  plase  your  honour. 

[JS9it  Pat. 
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^  €^Ma.  They  have  all  rend^zvous'd  to  drive  me  mad 
fhis  day ;  but  the  only  thing  is  to  keep  the  head  cool. 
What  r'm  dreading  bey^nt  all  is,  if  that  ould  Matthew 
M'Bride,  who  is  as  restless  as  a  ferret  when  he  has 
lodged  money  with  any  one,  should  come  this  day  to 
take  out  of  my  hands  the  two  hundred  pounds  Fve  got 
of  his.  Oh,  then  I  might  shut  up !  But  stay,  Fll  match 
him — ^and  Fll  match  myself  too.  That  daughter  Honor 
of  his  is  a  mighty  pretty  girl  to  look  at — and  since  I 
can't  get  her  any  other  way,  why  pot  ax  her  in  mar- 
riage ?    Her  portion  is  to  be — 

Re-enter  Pat. 

Pat.  The  protested  note,  sir — ^with  the  charge  of  the 
protest  to  the  back  of  it,  from  Mrs.  Lorigan ;  and  her 
compliments,  and  to  know  what  will  she  do  ? 

CBla.  What  will  /do  1  fitter  to  ax.    My  kind  com 
pltments  to  Mrs.  Lorigan,  and  FU  call  upon  her  in  the 
eourse  of  the  day,  to  settle  it  all. 

Pat.  I  understand,  sir.  [Exit  Pat. 

O^Bla.  Honor  M'Bride*s  portion  will  be  five  hundred 
poiuids  on  the  nail ;  that  would  be  no  bad  bit,  and  she, 
a.good,  clever,  likely  girl.    Fll  pop  the  question  ttus  day. 

Re-enter  Pat. 

Pat.  Corkeran  the  cooper's  bill,  as  long  as  my  arm. 

O^Bla.  Oh !  don't  be  bothering  me  any  more.  Have 
you  no  sinse?  Can't  you  get  shut  of  Corkeran  the 
cooper  without  me  1  Can't  ye  quarrel  with  the  items  ? 
Tear  the  bill  down  the  middle,  if  necessary,  and  sind 
him  away  with  a  flay  [flea]  in  his  ear,  to  make  out  a 
proper  bill— which  I  can't  see  till  to-morrow,  mind.  I 
never  pay  any  man  on  fair-day. 

.  Pat.  (aside)  Nor  on  any  other  day. — (Aloud)  Corke- 
ran's  my  cousin,  counsellor,  and,  if  convanient,  Fd  be 
glad  you'd  advance  him  a  pound  or  two  on  account. 

O^Ma.  'Tis  not  convanient  was  he  twenty  times  your 
cousin,  Pat.  I  can't  be  paying  in  bits,  jostx  on  account 
— all  or  none. 

Pat.  None,  then,  I  may  tell  him,  sir? 

0*Bla.  You  may — ^you  must ;  and  don't  come  up  for 
any  of  'em  any  more.  It's  hard  if  I  cant  l^ive  a  nunnte 
to  talk  to  myself. 
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Pai,  And  it's  hard  if  I  can't  have  a  minute  to  eat  my 
breakfast,  too,  which  I  have  not.  [Exit  Pat. 

G'Bla.  Where  was  It— I  was  poppii^  the  question 
to  Honor  M'Bride.  The  only  thing  is,  whether  the  girl 
herself  wouldnH  have  an  objection :  there's  that  Baikal 
Rooney  is  a  great  bachelor  of  hers,  and  I  doubt  she'd 
be  apt  to  prefar  him  before  me,  e?en  when  Td  pnr- 

Sise  marriage.  But  the  families  of  the  Rooneys  and 
^Brides  is  at  variance — ^then  I  must  keep  'em  so.  ^Fll 
keep  Catty  Rooney's  spirit  up,  niver  to  consent  to  that 
match.  Oh !  if  them  Rooneys  and  M^Brides  were  by 
any  chance  to  make  it  up,  I'd  be  undone ;  but  against 
that  catastrophe  I've  a  preventative.  Pat  Coxe !  Pat 
Coxe !  where  are  you,  my  young  man  1 

Enter  Pjlt,  taifdng  his  mouth,  " 

Pat.  Jost  swallowing  my  breakfast. 

OfBla.  Mighty  long  swallowing  you  are.  Here — 
don't  be  two  minutes  till  you  are  at  Catty  Rooneys,  and 
let  me  see  how  cliverly  you'll  execute  that  confidential 
embassy  I  trusted  you  with.  Touch  Catty  up  about  her 
ould  ancient  family,  and  all  the  kings  of  Ireland  she 
comes  from.  Blamay  her  cliverly,  and  work  her  to.  a 
foam  against  the  M'Brides. 

Pat.  Never  fear,  your  honour.  I'll  tell  her  the  story 
we  agreed  on,  of  Honor  M'Bride  meeting  of  Randal 
Rooney  behind  the  chapel. 

O^Bla,  That  will  do— don't  forget  the  ring ;  for  I  mane 
to  put  another  on  the  girl's  finger,  if  she's  agreeable,  and 
knows  her  own  interest.  But  that  last's  a  private  ar- 
ticle.   Not  a  word  of  that  to  Catty,  you  understand  % 

Pat,  Oh!  I  understand— and  I'll  engage  I'll  compass 
Catty,  tho'  she's  a  cunning  shaver. 

CBla,  Cunning  1 — No;  she's  only  hot  tempered,  and 
asy  managed. 

P<a,  Whatever  she  is,  I'll  do  ray  best  to  plase  you. 
And  I  ejp^ici  your  honour,  counsellor,  won't  forget  the 
promise  you  made  me,  to  ask  Mr.  Carver  for  that  little 
place — that  situation  that  would  just  shute  me. 

CBla,  Never  fear,  never  fear.  Time  enough  to  think 
of  shuting  you,  when  you've  done  my  business. 

[ExU  Pat. 
That  will  work  like  barm,  and  ould  Matthew,  the  father, 
111  speak  to  myself  genteelly.    He  will  be  proud,  I  war- 
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rant,  to  match  his  daughter  with  a  ^ntleman  like  me. 
^Bot  what  if  he  should  smell  a  rat,  and  want  to  be  look- 
ing*  into  my  sdSairs  ?  Oh !  I  must  get  it  sartified  properly 
to  him  before  all  things,  that  I'm  as  safe  as  the  bank ; 
and  I  know  who  shall  do  that  for  me— my  worthy  friend, 
that  most  consequential  magistrate,  Mr.  Canrer  of  Bob's 
Fort,  who  loves  to  be  advisinff  and  managing  of  all  mejo*. 
wogpen,  and  child^nV'fOr  tfreirgoodr  "TTs  lie  shall  ad- 
vi8el5u!a"^atthewfpr'my  guud:  Now,  Carver  thinks 
he  lades  the  whole  county,  and  ten  mile  round;  but 
who  is  it  lades  him,  I  want  to  know  1  ^Why,  Gerald 
O'Blaney.  And  how !  Why,  by  a  spoonful  of  the  uni- 
versal panacea,  ^^/«ry — ^in  the  vulgar  tongue, /lummefy. 
{A  knoek  at  the  door  heard,)  Who*s  rapping  at  the  street  ? 
— Carver  of  Bob's  Fort  himself,  in  all  his  glory  this  fair- 
day.  See,  then,  how  he  struts  and  sweUs.  Did  ever 
man,  but  a  pacock,  look  so  fond  of  himself  with  less 
rason?  But  I  must  be  caught  deep  in  accounts,  and  a 
balance  of  thousands  to  credit.  (Sits  down  to  his  desk 
io  account^oks,)  Seven  thousand,  three  hundred,  and 
twopence.  (Starting  and  rising,)  Do  I  see  Mr.  Carver 
of  Bob's  Fort  ?    Oh!  the  honour— 

Mr,  Carv,  Dont  stir,  pray — ^I  bey— I  request— I  insist. 
I  am  by  no  means  ceremonious,  sir.   . 

0*Bla,  (bustling  and  setting  two  chairs)  No,  but  I'd 
wish  to  show  respect  proper  to  him  X  consider  the  first 
man  in  the  county.  • 

Mr.  Carv,  (aside)  Man !  gentleman,  he  might  have 
said. 
[Mr,  Carver  sits  downj  and  rests  himself  consequentially. 

<yBla,  Now,  Mr.  Carver  of  Bob's  Fort,  you've  been 
over-fatiguing  yourself — 

Mr.  Carv',  For  the  public  good.    I  can't  help  it,  really. 

CBla,  Oh !  but,  upon  my  word  and  honour,  it's  too 
much :  there's  rason  in  all  things.  A  man  of  Mr.  Car- 
ver's fortin  to  be  slaving !  If  you  were  a  man  in  business, 
like  me,  it  would  be  another  thing.  I  must  slave  at 
the  desk  to  keep  all  round.  See,  Mr.  Carver,  see ! — 
ever  since  the  day  you  advised  me  to  be  as  particular 
as  yourself  in  keeping  accounts  to  a  farthing,  I  do,  to  a 
firaction,  even  like  state  accounts — see ! 

Mr.  Carv.  And  I  trust  you  find  your  advantage  in  it, 
sir.    Pray,  how  does  the  distillery  business  go  on  ? 

CBla.  Swimmingly  I  ever  since  that  time,  Mr.  Carver, 
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ywa  interest  at  the  oastle  helped  me  at  the  dead  lift, 
and  got  that  fine  took  off.  'Tie  to  yonr  purtiction, 
encouragement,  and  advice  entirely,  1  ove  my  present 
unexampled  prosperity,  which  you  prophemed;  aad 
Mr.  Canrer's  proimecies  seldom,  I  may  say  never,  fail 
to  be  accomplished. 

Afr.  Carv,  I  own  there  is  some  truth  in  your  observa- 
tion.   I  confess  I  have  seldom  been  mistaken  or  de 
ceived  in  my  judgment  of  man,  woman,  or  child. 

O^Bla.  Who  can  say  so  much  ? 

Jiff .  Ccrv,  For  what  reason,  I  don't  pretend  to  say; 
but  the  fact  CBtensibly  w,  that  the  few  persons  I  direct 
with  my  advice  are  unquestionably  apt  to  prosper  in  this 
world. 

(yjBla,  Mighty  apt !  for  which  rason  I  would  wish  to 
trouble  you  for  your  unprecedently  good  advice  on 
another  pint,  if  it  would  not  be  too  great  a  liberty. 

Mr.  Corv,  No  liberty  at  all,  my  good  Gerald — ^I  aoft 
always  ready  to  advise— -only  to-day— certainly,  the 
fair-day  of  isallynavogue,  there  are  so  many  calls  upon 
me,  both  in  a  public  and  private  capacity,  so  much  busi- 
ness of  vital  importance ! 

0*Bla,  (aside)  Vital  importance !— that  is  his  word, 
on  aU  occasions. — {Aloud)  Maybe  then  (oh!  where 
was  my  head  %)  maybe  you  would  not  have  breakfasted 
'all  this  time  %  and  weVe  the  kittle  down  always  in  this 
house  (mtng')«-Pat ! — ^Jack! — Mick!— Jenny  I  put  the 
kittie  down. 

Afr.  Carv.  Sit  down,  sit  still,  my  worthy  fellow. 
Breakfasted  at  Bob's  Fort,  as  I  alwa3rs  do. 

O^Bla.  But  a  bit  of  cake— a  glass  of  wine,  to  refrish 
and  replinish  nature. 

Mr,  Carv*  Too  early— spoil  my  dinner.  But  what 
was  I  going  to  say  % 

OBla,  (aside)  Bum  me  if  I  know ;  and  I  pray  all  the 
saints  you  may  never  recollect. 

Mr,  Carv,  1  recollect.  How  many  times  do  you  think 
I  was  stopped  on  horseback  coming  up  the  street  of 
BaUynavogue  1— Five  times  by  weights  and  measures^ 
imperiously  calling  for  reformation,  sir.  llnrteen  times, 
upon  my  veracity,  by  booths,  apple-staUs,  nui»uices, 
vagabonds,  and  dnmken  women.  Figs  without  end, 
sir-^wanting  ringing,  and  all  squealing  in  my  ean^ 
while  I  was  settling  dxteen  disputes  abont  tolk  and 
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enstoms.  Add  to  this,  my  regular  battle  every  fair« 
day  with  the  crane,  which  oagfkt  to  be  anywhere  but 
where.it  is ;  and  my  perpetual  discoveries  of  fraudulent 
kegs,  and  stones  in  the  butter !  Now,  sir,  I  only  ask, 
can  you  wonder  that  I  wipe  my  foreh^  1  (wiping  his 
forehead*) 

0*Bla.  In  troth,  Mr.  Carver,  I  cannot!  But  these 
are  the  pains  and  penalties  of  being  such  a  man  of  con* 
sequence  as  you  evidently  are;  and  I  that  am  no>r 
going  to  add  to  your  troubles  too  by  consulting  you 
about  my  little  pint  I 

Mr,  Carv,  A  point  of  law,  I  dare  to  say }  for  people 
somehow  or  other  have  got  such  a  prodigious  opimon 
of  my  law.     (Takes  snuff,) 

G*Bla.  (aside)  No  coming  to  the  pint  till  he  has 
finished  his  own  panegyric. 

Mr.  Carv,  And  I  own  I  cannot  absolutely  ^turn  my 
back  on  people.  Yet  as  to^^oor  people,  I  always  settle 
them  by  telling  them  it  is  my  principle  that  law  is  too 
expensive  for  the  poor:  I  tdl  them  the  poor  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  laws. 

O'Bla,  Except  the  penal. 

Mr,  Cmv.  True,  the  civil  is  for  us,  men  of  property: 
aad  no  man  should  think  of  going  to  law  without  he's 
qualified.    There  should  be  licenses. 

0'J32a.  No  doubt.  Pinalties  there  are  in  pUnty ;  still 
those  who  can  afford  should  indulge.  In  Ireland  it 
would  as  ill  become  a  gentleman  to  be  any  way  shy  of 
a  law-shute  as  of  a  dueL 

Mr,  Carv,  Yet  law  is  ezpensiv.e,  sir,  even  to  me. 

0*Bla,  But  'tis  the  best  economy  in  the  end;  for 
when  once  you  have  cast  or  non-shuted  your  man  in  the 
courts,  'tis  as  good  as  winged  him  in  the  field.  And 
suppose  you  don't  get  sixpence  costs,  and  lose  your 
cool  hundred  by  it,  still  it's  a  great  advantage ;  for  you 
are  let  alone  to  enjoy  your  own  in  pace  ana  quiet  ever 
after,  which  you  could  not  do  in  this  county  without  it. 
But  the  love  of  the  law  has  carried  me  away  from  my 
business :  the  pint  I  wanted  to  consult  you  about  is  not 
a  pint  of  law;  'tis  another  matter. 

Mr.  Carv.  (looking  at  his  watch)  I  must  be  at  Bob's 
Fort,  to  seal  my  despatches  for  the  castle.  And  therels 
another  thing  I  s^  of  myself. 

0*Bia.  {aside)  Remorseless  agotist ! 

36*.  Carv.  I  don't  know  how,  the  peqple  all  have  got 
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g: 


such  an  idea  of  my  coimexioiui  at  the  castle,  and  mr 
influence  with  his  excellency,  that  I  am  worried  with 
eternal  applications :  they  expect  I  can  make  them  all 

ugers  or  attorney-generals,  I  believe.    How  do  they 

iow  I  write  to  the  castle  ? 

O'Bla.  Oh !  the  post-office  tells  asy  by  the  big  sales 
(seals)  to  yoar  despatches— (tuufe)  which,  Til  engage, 
is  all  the  castle  ever  rades  of  them,  thonffh  Carver  has 
his  excellency  always  in  his  month,  God  help  him ! 

Mr,  Carv.  Well,  you  wanted  to  consult  me,  Gerald  % 

CfBla.  And  you^ll  givQ  me  your  advice,  which  wiU 
be  conclusive,  law,  and  every  thing  to  me.  You  know 
the  M'Brides — ^would  they  be  safe  ? 

Mr.  Carv,  Very  safe,  substantial  neople. 

0'J72a.  Then  here's  the  thing,  Mr.  Carver:  as  you 
recommended  them,  and  as  they  are  friends  of  yours — 
I  will  confess  to  you  that,  though  it  might  not  in  pint 
of  interest  be  a  very  prudent  match,  I  am  thinking  that 
Honor  M'Bride  is  such  a  prudent  girl,  and  Mrs.  Carver 
has  taken  her  by  the  hand,  so  I'd  wish  to  follow  Mrs. 
Carver's  example  for  life,  in  taking  Honor  by  the  hauid 
for  better  or  worse. 

Mr.  Carv,  In  my  humble  opinion  you  cannot  do  better ; 
and  I  can  teU  you  a  secret — ^Honor  will  have  no  con- 
temptible fortune  in  that  rank  of  life. 

CfBla.  Oh,  fortune's  always  contemptible  in  marriage. 

Mr,  Carv,  Fortune!  sir? 

CBla.  (aside)  Overshot. — {Alotut)  In  comparison 
with  the  patronage  and  protection  or  countenance  she'd 
have  from  you  and  your  family,  sir. 

Mr.  Carv*  That  you  may  depend  upon,  my  good 
Gerald,  as  far  as  we  can  go ;  but  you  know  we  are 
nothing. 

-  CCBki,  Oh,  I  know  you're  every  thing — every  thing' 
on  earth-^particularly  with  ould  M'Bride ;  and  you  know 
how  to  speak  so  well  and  iloquent,  and  I'm  so  tongue** 
tied  and  baashful  on  such  an  occasion. 

Mr,  Carv,  Well,  well,  I'll  speak  for  you. 

CBla,  A  thousand  thanks  down  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Carv.  (patting  him  on  the  back  as  he  rises)  My  poor 
Gerald. 

CfBla.  Then  I  am  poor  Gerald  in  point  of  wit,  I  know ; 
but  you  are  too  good  a  friend  to  be  calling  me  poor  to 
ould  M'Bride — you  can  say  what  I  can't  say. 

Mr.  Caro.  Certainly,  certainly  *,  and  you  may  depend 
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ov  me.    i  shall  speak  my  decided  oi»nion;  anid  I  ftmcy 
ii^Bride  has  aenae  enough  to  be  ruled  by  me. 

OBUl  Tm  sure  he  haa^HHily  there's  a  Randal  Roo* 
aejr,  a  wild  young  man,  in  the  case.  I'd  be  sorry  the 
gill  was  thrown  away  upon  Randal. 

Mr,  Carv.  She  has  too  much  sense :  the  father  will 
settle  that,  and  Ftt  settle  the  father. 

[Mr.  Caryeb  going, 
C^Bla.  (JolhuHngy  aside)  And  who  has  settled  you  ? 
Mr.  Carv.  Don't  stir— 4on't  stir — men  of  business 
tauat  be  nailed  to  a  spot'— and  I'm  not  ceremonious. 

[Exit  Mir.  Cabybb* 
iyma.  Pinned  him, -by  all  that's  cUver ! 

tEsU  O'Blakbt. 


SCENE   III. 

Mrs.  Cartbr's  Drsssing'-room. 
Mrs,  Cabtbr  sitting  at  work. — Bloomsbubt  standing. 

Bloom.  Certainly,  ma'am,  what  I  always  said  was« 
that  for  the  commonalty  there's  no  getting  out  of  an 
Irish  cabin  a  girl  fit  to  be  about  a  lady  such  as  you»  Mrs. 
Canrer,  in  the  shape  of  a  waiting'maid  or  waiting-maid*s 
assistant,  on  account  they  smell  so  of  smoke,  which  is 
very  distressing ;  but  this  Honor  M'Bride  seems  a  better- 
most  sMt  of  girl,  ma'am;  if  you  can  make  up  your 
mind  to  her  vice. 

Mrs.  Carv.  Vice  ? 

Bloom.  That  is,  vicious  pron^mciations,  in  regard  te 
their  Irish  brogues. 

Mrs.  Carv.  Is  that  aU  1 — I  am  quite  accustomed  to 
the  accent. 

Blocm*  Then,  ma'am,  I  declare  now,  I've  been  forced 
to  stuff  my  hears  with  cotton  wool  hever  since  I  comed 
to  Ireland.  But  this  here  Honor  M'Bride  has  a  mighty 
pretty  viee^  if  ^ou  don't  take  exceptions  tp  a  little  nation- 
ality; nor  she  is  not  so  smoke-dried ;  she's  really  a  nice, 
tidy-looking-like  girl,  considering.  I've  taken  tea  with 
the  family  often,  and  they  live  quite  snug  for  Hirish. 
I'll  assure  you,  ma'am,  quite  bettermost  people  for 
Hibernians,  ^s  you  always  said,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Carv.  I  have  a  regard  for  ^d  Matthew,  tho'  he 
is  something  of  .a  miser,  I  fear. 
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JKoom,  86,  ma'am,  shall  I  call  ibfi  gill  np,  thai 
mjiy  see  and  talk  to  her!  I  think,  ma*am,  yoall  find 
she  will  do ;  and  I  reckon  to  keep  her  under  my  own 
^e  and  advice  from  morning  till  mght :  for  when  I  seed 
the  girl  so  willing  to  lam,  I  quite  took  a  fancy  to  her,  I 
own — as  it  were. 

Mrs.  Carv.  WeU,  Bloomsbory,  let  me  see  this  Honor 
M'Bride. 

Bloom,  (catting)  One  of  you  there!  please  call  np 
Honor  M'Bride. 

Mrs,  Carv,  She  has  been  waiting  a  great  while,  1 
fear ;  I  don't  like  to  keep  people  waiting. 

Bloom,  {watching  for  Honor  as  she  speaks)  Dear  heart, 
ma'am,  in  this,  here  country  people  does  love  waitings 
for  waiting's  sake,  that's  sure — ^they  got  nothifig  else  to 
do.  Here,  Honor — ^walk  in,  Honor — rub  your  shoes 
alwajrs. 

,  Enter  Honor,  tmidlyJ 

Mrs,  Carv,  {in  an  jeneouraging  voice)  Come  in,  my 
good  girl. 

Bloom,  Oh!  child,  the  door:  the  peoples  never  shut 
a  door  in  Ireland ! — ^Did  not  I  warn  you  1 — says  I, "  Come 
when  you're  called— do  as  you're  bid---ehut  the  door 
after  you,  and  you'll  never  be  chid."  Now  what  did  I 
tellyou,  child? 

Honor,  To  shut  the  door  after  me  when  I'd  come  into 
a  room. 

Bloom,  When  Pd  come — ^now  that's  not  dic*snary 
English. 

Mrs,  Carv,  Good  Bloomsbury,  let  that  pass  for  the 
present — come  a  little  nearer  to  me,  my  good  girl. 

Honor,  Yes,  ma'am. 

Bloom,  Take  care  of  that  china  pyramint  with  four 
cloak — walk  on  to  Mrs.  Carver— no  need  to  be  aflraid— 
stand  your  friend. 

Mrs,'  Carv,  I  should  have  thought,  Honor  M'Bride, 
you  were  in  too  comfortable  a  way  at  home  to  think 
of  going  into  service. 

Honor,  {sighs)  No  better  father,  nor  brother,  nor 
[than]  I  have,  ma'am,  I  thank  your  Iad3r8hip ;  but  some 
things  come  across. 

Mrs,  Carv,  {aside)  Oh !  it  is  a  blushing  case,  I  see : 


i  mnst  talk  to  her  alone,  b^-and-by.— *(^/otii)    I  dont 
mean,  my  good  girl,  to  pry  into  your  family  affairs. 

Honor,  Oh !  ma'am,  you're  too  goodi — {Aside)  The 
kind-hearted  lady,  how  I  love  her  already !  [She  toipes 
the  Uarefrom  her  eyes. 

Bloom*  Take  care  of  the  bow-pot  at  your  elbow, 
child ;  for  if  yon  break  the  necks  of  them  moss-roses-^ 

Honor,  I  ax  their  pardon. 

Mrs*  Carv.  Better  take  the  flower-pot  out  of  her  way, 
Bloomsbuiy. 

Bloom,  (motnng  the  flower-pot)  There,  now :  but. 
Honor,  keep  your  eyes  on  my  lady ;  never  turn  your 
h^ad,  and  keep  your  hands  always  afore  you,  as  I  show 
yott«  Ma'am,  shell  larn  manners  in  time,-^Lon'on  was 
not  built  in  a  dxy.    It  i'n't  to  be  expected  of  she. 

Mrs.  Cerv,  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that  she 
should  learn  every  thing  at  once ;  so,  one  thing  at  a  time^ 
good  Bloomsbury,  and  one  person  at  a  time.  Leave 
Honor  to  me  for  the  present. 

Bloom.  Certainly,  ma'am;  1  beg  pardon — ^I  was  only 
sayings 

Mrs%  Carv.  Since  it  is,  it  seems,  necessanr,  my  good 
girl,  that  you  should  leave  home,  I  am  glad  that  you  are 
not  too  proud  to  go  into  service. 

Honor.  Oh!  into  your  service,  ma'am, — ^I'd  be  too 
proud  if  you'd  be  kind  enough  to  accept  me. 

Mrs,  Cairo,  Then  as  to  wages,  what  do  you  expect! 

Honor*  Any  thing  at  all  you  please,  ma'am. 

Bloom*  {pressmgdown  her  shoulder)  And  where's  your 
courtesy  ?  We  shall  bring  these  Irish  knees  into  training 
by-and«by,  I  hopes. 

Honor,  I'm  awk'ard  and  strange,  ma'am — I  never  was 
from  home  afore. 

Mrs,  Carv,  Poor  girl — ^we  shall  agree  very  well,  I  hope. 

Honor.  Oh  yes,  any  thing  at  ^,  ma'am;  I'm  not 
greedy— nor  needy,  thanks  above !  but  it's  what  I'd  wish 
to  be  under  your  protection  if  it  was  plasing,  and  I'll  do 
my  very  best,  madam.    (Courtesies.) 

Mrs.  Carv.  Nobody  can  expect  more,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  you'll  find  mine  an  easy  place^Bloomsbury, 
you  will  tell  her  what  will  be  required  of  her.  (Mrs, 
Cabvcr  looks  at  her  watch.)  At  twelve  o'clock  I  shall 
be  returned  from  my  walk,  and  then.  Honor,  you  will 
come  into  my  cabinet  here ;  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you.  [Exeunt  omnes. 
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SCENE  IV. 

T%e  high  roadr^A  cottage  m  view^^Tuirf'Miaek,  hajfnck,  4^. 

Qkm  Boomr  alone,  walking  hadkwardg  andf&rufards. 

Catty.  Tistmt  a  stone's  throw  to  BaUynavoi^e.  Bat 
I  don't  like  to  be  going  into  the  fair  cm  foot,  when  I 
been  always  used  to  go  in  upon  mf  pillion  behind 
my  hosband  when  living,  and  my  son  Randal  after  his 
death.  Wait,  who  comes  heret  Tis  CSerald  O'Bla- 
ney's,  the  distiller's  young  man,  Pat  Ck>xe :  now  we'll 
Isufn  all — ^and  whether  O'Blaney  can  lend  me  the  loan 
of  a  horse  or  no.  A  good  morrow  to  you  kindly,  Mr. 
Pat  Coxe. 

Enter  Pat  Coxe. 

Pat.  And  yon  the  same,  Mrs.  Rooney,  tinfold.  Mr. 
O'Blaney  has  his  satviees  to  jtou,  ma'am :  no,  not  his 
iarvices^  but  his  oom^ments,  that  was  the  woid,— his 
kind  compliments,  that  was  the  very  word. 

Catty.  The  counshillor's  always  very  kind  to  me,  and 
genteel. 

Pat.  And  was  up  till  past  two  in  the  morning,  last 
night,  madam,  he  bid  me  say,  looking  over  them  papers 
you  left  with  him  for  your  shnit,  ma'am,  with  the 
M'Brides,  about  the  bit  of  Balljmascraw  bog ;  and  if  yon 
call  upon  the'counshillor  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
he'll  find,  or  make,  a  n^inate  for  a  considtation,  he  says. 
But,  manettme,  to  take  no  step  to  compromise,  or  make 
it  up,  for  your  life,  ma'am. 

Catty.  No  fear ;  I'll  not  give  up  at  law,  or  any  way, 
to  a  M'Bride,  while  I've  a  drop  Of  blood  in  my  veins— 
and  it's  good  thick  Irish  blood  runs  in  these  veins. 

Pat.  No  doubt,  ma'am-*from  the  kings  of  Ireland,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  Mra.  Rooney. 

Catty.  And  the  M'Brides  have  no  blood  at-all-at-all. 

Pat.  Not  a  drop,  ma'am — so  they  ean't  stand  before 
you. 

Catty.  They  ought  not,  any  way  I— What  are  they  I 
Cromwellians  at  the  best.  M'Brides!  Scotch  !*-4iot 
Irish  native  at^-at-aU.    People  of  yesterday,  granere 
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— -wliidi,  tiioug^  they've  made  the  money,  caif  t  buy  the 
blood.  My  anshestors  sat  on  a  throne,  when  the 
M'Brides  had  only  their  huniers*  to  sit  upon ;  and  if  I 
walk  now  when  they  ride,  they  can't  look  down  upon 
me — ^for  everybody  knows  who  I  am — and  what  they 


Pai.  To  be  sure,  ma'am,  they  do— the  whole  country 
talks  of  nothing  else  but  the  shame  when  you'd  be  walk- 
ing and  they  riding. 

Call$,  Then  could  the  oounshiUor  lend  me  the 
horse? 

Pat,  With  an  the  pleasure  in  hfe,  ma'am,  only  every 
horse  he  has  in  the  world  is  out  o'  messages,  and  draw- 
ing  turf  and  one  thing  of  another  to-day-**and  he  is  very 
sorry,  ma'am. 

Catty.  Bo  am  I,  then-^I  am  unlucky  the  day.  But 
I  won^  be  saying  so,  for  fear  of  spreading  .ill<»luck  on 
my  faction.  Pray,  now,  what  kind  of  a  fair  is  it  ?-— 
Would  there  be  any  good  signs  of  a  fight«  Mr<  Pat 
Coxet 

Pat,  None  in  life  as  yet<  ma'am,— only  just  buying 
and  selling.  The  hot se-bastes,  and  homed  cattle,  and 
]Mgs  squeakmg,  has  it  all  to  themselves.  But  it's  early 
times  yet^-*^t  won't  be  kmg  so. 

Catty,  No  M 'Brides^  no  BaUyiiavogue  boys  gathering 
yetl 

Pat,  None  to  signify  of  the  M^Brides,  ma'am,  at  all. 

Catty,  Then  it's  plain  them  M'Brides  dare  not  be 
shoMring  their  faces,  or  even  their  backs,  in  Ballynavogue.' 
But  sure  all  our  Ballynascraw  boys,  the  Rooheys,  are  in 
it,  as  usual,  I  hope  % 

Pat,  Oh,ma'am,therei8plintyofRooney8.  Imariced 
Big  Briny  of  Cloon,  and  UHck  of  Eliogarty,  and  little 
Ghariey  of  Killaspugbrone. 

Catty,  All  good  menf— no  better.  Praise  be  where 
due. 

Pat,  And  scarce  a  M'Bride  I  noticed.  But  the 
father  and  son^-ould  Matthew  and  flourishing.  Phil  was 
in  it,  with  a  new  pair  of  boots  and  the  ailver-hilted 
whip. 

Ca»v.  The  spi4)een!  turned  into  a  buckeen,  that 
would  he  a  squireen,*— hot  can't. 

Pat.  No,  for  the  father  pinciies  him.  ' 

♦  Their  hunktrst  i.  e.  tbdr  bom: 
t  090i  vttfyt-OMft  wlM>  ight  «ntt. 
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Catty.  That's  weU-^and  that  ould  Matthew  is  as  ob- 
stinate a  neger  as  ever  famished  his  stomach.  What^s 
he  doing  in  Ballynavogue  the  day  ? 

Pat.  Standing  be  is  there,  in  the  fair  green,  wit-h  his 
score  of  fat  bullocks  that  he  has  got  to  sell. 

Catty.  Fat  bullocks!  Them,  I  reckon,  will  go  to- 
wards Honor  M*Bride's  portion;  and  a  great  fortin 
she'll  be  for  a  poor  man — ^but  I  covet  none  of  it  for  me 
or  mine. 

Pat.  Vm  sure  of  that,  ma'am — ^you  would  not  demane 
yourself  to  the  likes. 

Catty.  Mark  me;  Pat  Coze,  now—- with  all  them  fat 
bollocks  at  her  back,  and  with  all  them  fresh  roses  in 
her  cheeks— and  I  don't  say  but  she's  a  likely  girl,  if 
she  wa'n't  a  M^Bride ;  but  with  all  that,  and  if  she  was 
the  best  spinner  in  the  three  counties — ^and  I  don't  say 
but  she's  good,  if  she  wa'n't  a  M'Bride ;  but  was  she 
the  best  of  the  best,  and  the  fairest  of  the  fairest,  and 
had  she  to  boot  the  two  stockings  full  of  gould.  Honor 
M'Bride  shall  never  be  brought  home  a  daughter-in-law 
to  me.    My  pride's  up. 

Pat.  (aside)  And  I'm  instructed  to  keep  it  up.^Aloud^ 
True  for  ye,  ma'am;  and!  wish  that  all  had  as  much 
proper  pride  as  ought  to  be  having  it. 

Catty.  There's  maning  in  your  eye,  Pat-r^ve  it 
tongue. 

Pat.  If  you  did  not  hear  it,  I  suppose  there's  no  truth 
in  it. 

Catty.  What  1— which? 

Pat.  That  Jour  son  Randal,  Mrs.  Hooney,  is  not  of 
your  way  of  thinking  about  Honor  M'Bride,  miqrbe's. 

Catty.  Tut!  No  matter  what  way  of  thinking  he  is 
— a  young  slip  of  a  boy  like  him  .does  not  know  what 
he'll  think  to-morrow.  He's  a  good  son  to  me ;  and  in 
regard  to  a  wife,  one  girl  will  do  him  as  well  as  another, 
if  he  has  any  sinse-^and  I'll  find  him  a  girl  that  will 
plase  him,  I'll  engage. 

Pat.  Maybe  so,  ma'am— no  fear:  only  boys  do  like 
to  be  plasing  themselves  by  times— and  I  noticed  som^ 
thing. 

Catty.  What  did  you  notice !— till  me,  Pat  dear,  quick. 
Pat.  No--ti8  bad  to  be  meddling  and  remarking  to 

g)%  myself  ill-wiU;  so  I'll  keep  mys^  to  myself:,  for 
andal's  ready  enough  with  his  hand  as  you  with  the 
tongue— no  offence,  Mrs.  Rooney,  ma'am. 
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Catty.  Niver  fear— only  till  me  the  truth,  Pat  dear. 

Pat,  Why,  then,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  I  seen 
Honor  M'Bride  just  now  giving  Randal  Rooney  the  meet- 
ing behind  the  chapel ;  and  I  seen  him  putting  a  ring  on 
her  finger. 

Catty,  (clasping  her  hands)  Oh,  murder ! — Oh !  tlfe 
annat'ral  monsters  that  love  makes  of  these  young  men ; 
and  the  traitor,  to  use  me  so,  when  he  promised  he'd 
aever  make  a  stolen  match  unknown'st  to  me. 

Pat,  Oh,  ma'am,  I  don't  say— I  wouldn't  swear  it's  a 
match  yet. 

Catty,  Then  I'll  run  down  and  stop  it — and  catch 
'em. 

jpfl/.  You  havent  your  jock  on,  ma*am — {she  turns 
towards  the  house) — and  it's  no  use,  for  you  won't  catch 
'em :  I  seen  them  after  turning  th^  back  way  into  Nick 
Flaherty's.  "        ■ 

Catty,  Nick  Flaherty's,  the  publican's  ?  Oh,  the  sin- 
ners !  And  this  is  the  saint  that  Honor  M'Bride  would 
be  passing  herself  upon  us  for !  And  all  the  edication 
she  got  at  Mrs.  Carver's  Sunday-school!  Oh,  this 
comes  of  being  better  than  one's  neighbours ! .  A  fine 
thing  to  tell  Mrs.  Carver,  Xhe  English  lady,  that's  so 
nice,  and  so  partly  to  Miss  Honor  M'Bride !  Oh,  I'll 
expose  her ! 

Pat,  Oh!  sure,  Mrs.  Rooney,  you  promised  you'd  not 
tpU.     {Standing  so  as  to  stop  Catty.) 

Catty,  Is  it  who  told  me  1  No — I  won't  mintion  a 
sintence  of  your  name.  But' let  rtie  by — I  won't  be  put 
off,  now  I've  got  the  scent.  I'll  hunt  'em  out,  and  drag 
her  to  shame,  if  they're  above  ground,  or  my  name's 
not  Catty  Rooney !  Mick !  Mick !  little  Mick !  {calling 
at  the  cottage  door)  bring  my  blue  jock  up  the  road  after 
me  to  Bauynavogue.  Don't  let  me  count  three  till 
you're  after  me,  or  I'll  bleed  ye !  {Exit  Catty,  shaking 
her  closed  hand,  and  repeating)  I'll  expose  Honor  M*Bride 
— ^I'U  expose  Honor !  I  will,  by  the  blessing ! 

Pat,  {alone)  Now,  if  Randal  Rooney  would  hear,  he'd 
make  a  jelly  of  me,  and  how  I'd  trimble :  or  the  brother, 
if  he  corned  across  me,  and  knewed.  But  they'll  niver 
know.  Oh,  Catty  won't  say  a  sintence  of  my  name, 
was  she  carded !  No,  Catty's  a  scould,  but  has  a  con- 
science. Then  I  like  conscience  in  them  I  have  to  dale 
with  sartainly.  [Emt» 

Q2 
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SCENE  V. 
Mrs.  Carter's  Dresstng-roam, 

Honor  M'Bridb  and  Miss  Bloobcsrvry  discovered 

^     Honor,  Row  wiU  I  know,  Miss  Bloomsbury,  when  it 
will  be  twelve  o'clook  1 

Bloom.  You'll  hear  the  clock  strike :  but  I  suspect 
you'se  don't  understand  the  clock  yet-^well,  youll  hear 
the  workmen's  bell. 

Honor,  I  know,  ma'am,  oh,  I  know,  tnie--*oiily  I  was 
flurried,  so  I  forgot. 

Bloom.  Flurrieid!  but  never  be  flurried.  Now  mind 
and  keep  your  head  upon  your  shoulders,  while  I  tell 
you  all  your  duty— yqu'U  just  ready  this  here  room,  your 
lady's  dressing-room ;  not  a  partica^  of  dust  let  me 
never  find,  petttclarly  behind  the  vindor-shuts. 

Honor.  Vindor-shuts! — where,. ma'am? 

Bloom,  The  shuts  of  the  vindors-'^d  yon  never  hear 
of  a  vindor,  child  1 

.Sbnor.  Never,  ma'am. . 

Bloom.  (poinHng  to  a  toindow)  Don't  tell  me!  why, 
your  head  is  a  wool-gathering !  Now,  mind  me,  pray 
'^ee  here,  always  you  put  that  there«-^and  this  here, 
and  that  iipon  that^-rand  this  upon  this,  and  this  under 
that,— and  that  under  this — ^you  can  remember  that 
much,  child,  I  supposes  ? 

ffonor»  I'll  do  my  endeavour,  ma'am,  to  remember 
aU. 

Bloom.  But  mind,  now,  my  good  girl,  you  takes  pet- 
tielar  care  of  this  here  pyramint  of  japanned  china— rand 
very  petticlar  care  of  that  there  great  joss-^and  the 
very  most  petticlarest  care  of  this  here  right  reverend 
mandolene.  {Pointing'  to  and  touching  a  mandarint  90  as 
to  make  it  shake.     Honor  starts  back^) 

Bloom-  It  i'n't  alive.  Silly  child,  to  start  at  a  man* 
dolene  shaking  his  head  and  beard  at  you.  But,  oh ! 
mercy^  if  there  i'n't  enough  to  make  him  shake  his 
head.  Stand  there  I — sta^dd  here ! — ^now  don't  you 
see? 

ffonor.  Which,  ma'am  I 
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Bloom.  "  Whtch,  ma'am  P*  you're  no  witch,  indeed,  if 
you  don't  see  a  cobweb  as  long  as  my  arm.    Run,  run, 
child,  for  the  pope's  head. 
Honor.  Pope's  head,  ma'am  1 

Bloom.  Ay,  the  pope's  head,  which  you'll  find  pnder 
the  stairs.  Well,  ain't  you  gone  ?  what  do  you  stand 
there,  like  a  stuck  pig,  fori— Never  see  a  pope's  head ! 
— ^never  ^ear  of  a  pope's  head  ? 

Honor.  I've  heard  of  one,  ma'am— with  the  pnest ; 
but  we  are  Prote^ants. 

Bloom.  Protestants!  what's  that  to  do  1  I  do  protest, 
I  believe  that  little  head  of  yours  i^  someway  got  wroog 
on  your  shoulders  to-day. 

[The  clock ,  strikes — Honor,  who  is  close  t^ 
it,  starts. 
Bloom.  Start  .again !— why  you're  all  starts  and  fits 
Never  start,  child !   so  ig^o^amus  like !  tis  only  th<» 
clock  in  your  ear,— twelve  o'clock,  hark !— The  bell 
will  ring  now  in  a  hurry.    Then  you  goes  in  there  to 
my  lady— stay,  you'll  never  be  able,  I  dare  for  to  say; 
for  to  open  the  door  without  me ;  for  I  opine  you  are 
not  much  usen'd  to  brass  locks  in  Hirish  cabins— can't 
be  expected. '   See  here  then !    You  turns  the  lock  in 
your  hand  this'n  ways — the  lock,  mind  now ;  not  the  key 
nor  the  bolt  for  your  life,  child,  ebe  you'd  bolt  your 
lady  in,  and  there'd  be  my  lady  in  Lob's  pound,  and 
there'd  be  a  pretty  kittle  of  fish !— So  you  keep,  if  you 
can,  all  I  said  to  you  in  your  head  if  possible — and  you 
goes  in  there — and  I  goes  out  here. 

[Exit  Bloomsburt. 
Honor,  {courtesying)  Thank  ye,  ma'am.  Then  all  this 
time  I'm  sensible  I've  been  behaving  and  looking  little 
better  than  like  a  fool,  or  an  innocent. — But  I  hope  I 
won't  be  so  bad  when  the  lady  shall  speak  to  me. 
{The  hellrings.)  Oh,  the  bell  summons  me  in  here.-* 
(Speaks  with  her  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door)  The  lock's 
asy  enough— I  hope  I'U  take  courage— (j^A«.)--A8ier 
to  spake  before  one  nor  two,  any  way — and  asier  tin 
tiin«s  to  the  mistress  than  the  maid.  [Exit  Honor. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

Obrald  O'Blaitbt's  Caunttng-house. 

O^Blaihet  dltme. 

aBla.  Then  I  wonder  that  old  Matthew  M*Bride  is 
not  here  yet.  But  is  not  this  Pat  Coxe  coming  up 
yonder  1    Ay.    Well,  Pat,  what  success  witiH  Catty  ? 

Enter  Pat  Coxe,  panting. 

Take  breath,  man  alive— What  of  Catty ! 

Pat.  Catty !  Oh,  murder Ji-^  No  time  to  be  talking 
of  Catty,  now !    Sure  the  ihu^ervisor's^fiome  to  town. 

QBla.  Blood!— and  thitntalt  that  has  not  paid  duty 
in  the  cellar !  Run  for  your  life  to  the  back-yard,  give 
a  whistle  to  call  sdl  the  boys  that's  ricking  o*  the  turf, 
away  with  'em  to  the  cellttr,  out  with  every  sack  of 
malt  th/it^  in  it»  through  the  back-yard,  throw  sdl  into 
the  middle  of  the  tuirf-stack,  and  in  the  wink  of  an  eye 
buildup  the  rick  over  all,  snoog  (snug). 

Pat.  ril  engage  we'll  have  it  done  in  a  crack. 

IBwt  Pat. 

0*J»ci.  {edlii^  after  kkn)  Pat !  Pat  Coxe,  maa  I 

Re-enter  Pat. 

Would  there  be  any  fear  of  any  o'  Use  boys  infinmu  I 
Pat.  Sooner  cut  their  ears  off!  [EoUFxt. 

Enter  Old  M'Bsidb,  at  the  opposite  side. 

Old  M^B.  {speaking  in  a  slow  drawling  brogue)  Would 
Mr.  Gerald  O'filaney,  the  counsellor,  be  within  t 

O'Bla.  {(juick  brogue)  Oh,  my  best  friend,  Matthew 
M*Bride,  is  it  you,  dear  t  Then  here's  Gerald  O'Blaney, 
alwaya  at  your  aarvice.    But  shake  hands ;  for  of  aU  men 
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Id  Ireland,  you  are  the  man  I  was  aching  to  lay  my 
eyes  on.  And  in  the  fair  did  ye  happen  to  meet  Carvei* 
of  Bob's  Fort? 

Old  M^B,  {speaking  very  slowly)  Ay,  did  I — ^and  he 
was  a-talking  to  me,  and  I  was  a-talking  to  him — and 
he^s  a  very  gfood  gentleman,  Mr.  Carver  of  Bob's  Fort— 
so  he  is-*and  a  gentleman  that  knows  how  things 
should  be ;  and  he  has  been  giving  of  me,  Mr.  O'Blaney, 
a  great  account  of  yon,  and  how  you're  thriving  in  the 
world*— and  so  as  that. 

O'Bh.  Nobody  should  Know  that  better  than  Mr.  Car- 
ver of  Bob's  Fort — ^he  knows  all  my  affairs.  He  is  an 
undeniable  honest  gentleman,  for  whom  I  profess  the 
highest  regard. 

Old  APB,  Why  then  he  has  a  great  opinion  of  you, 
too,  counaellor^for  he  has  been  advising  ofj  and  teUmg 
of  me,  O'Bianey,  of  your  proposhal,  sir — ^and  very  sin- 
sible  I  am  of  the  honour  done  by  you  to  our  family,  sir 
— and  condescension  to  the  likes  of  us~^ho',  to  be  sure, 
Honor  M'Bride,  though  she  is  my  daughter,  is  a  match 
for  any  man. 

0*Ma,  Is  a  match  for  a  prince — a  prince  ragent  even. 
So  no  mor^  about  condescension,  my  good  Matthew, 
for  love  livels  all  distinctions. 

Old  M>B,  That's  very  pretty  of  you  to  say  so,  sir ; 
and  I'll  repeat  it  to  Honor. 

O'jBto.  Cupid  is  the  great  livelier  after  all,  and  the 
only  democrat  daity  on  earth  I'd  bow  to— for  I  know 
you  are  no  democrat,  Mr.  M'Bride,  but  quite  and  clane 
the  contrary  way. 
•  CU  M>B,  Quite  and  clane  .^nd  stiff,  I  thank  my  God ; 
and  I'm  tglad,  in  spite  of  the  vowel  before  your  name, 
Mr.  O'BUney,  to  hear  you  are  of  the  same  kidney. 

CyBla.  I'm  happy  to  find  myself  agreeable  to  you,  sir.> 

Old  MB.  But,  however  agreeable  to  me,  as  I  won't 
deny,  it  might  be,  sir,  to  see  iny  girl  made  into  a  gei^ 
tlewoman  by  marriage,  I  must  observe  to  you — 

O'j^/a.  And  I'll  keep  her  a  jaunting  car  to  ride  about 
the  country ;  and  in  another  year,  as  my  fortune's  rising, 
my  wife  should  rise  with  it  into  a  coach  of  her  own. 

Old  MB,  Oh !  if  I'd  live  to  see  my  child,  my  Honor, 
in  a  coach  of  her  own !  I'd  be  too  happy— on,  I'd  die 
content ! 

O'Bla.  (laside)  No  f ear  ]— (AZoiiiO  And  why  should 
not  she  ride  in  her  own  coach,  Mistreae  Counsellor 
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0*Blaney,'and  look  out  of  the  windows  down  upon  the 
J%oon«y«,  that  have  the  insolence  to  look  up  to  her? 

Old  M'B.  Ah  !  you  know  that  then.  That's  all  that^s 
against  us,  sir,  in  this  match. 

CBla,  But  if  you  are  against  Randal,  no  fear. 

Old  MB.  I  am  against  him^—that  is,  against  his  fam- 
ily, and  all  his  seed,  breed,  and  ^feneration.  But  I  would 
not  break  my  daughter's  heart  if  I  could  help  it. 

G*Bla,  Wheugh !— hearts  dont  break  in  these  days, 
like  china. 

Old  MB.  This  is  my  answer,  Mr.  O'Blaney,  sir:  you 
have  my  lave,  but  you  must  have  hers  too. 

O^Bla.  I  would  not  fear  to  gain  that  in  due  time,  if 
you  would  standi  my  friend  in  forbidding  her  the  sight 
of  Randal.  « 

Old  MB.  I  will  with  pleasure,  that— for  tho'  I  won't 
force  her  to  marry  to  plase  me,  I'll  forbid  her  to  marry 
to  displase  me ;  and  when  I've  said  it,  whatever  it  is, 
ril  be  obeyed.     (Strikes  his  stick  an  the  ground.) 

O'Bla.  That's  all  I  ax. 

Old  MB.  But  now  what  settlement,  counsbiUor,  will 
you  make  on  my  girl  \ 

O^Bla.  A  hundred  a  year — ^I  wish  to  be  liberalr— Mr. 
Carver  will  see  to  that — he  knows  all  my  affairs,  as  J 
suppose  he  was  telling  you. 

'  Old  MB,  He  was — I'm  satisfied,  and  I'm  at  a  word 
myself  always.  You  heard  me  name  my  girl's  portion, 
sir? 

0*Bla.  I  can't  say — ^I  didn't  mind — ^'twas  no  object 
to  me  in  life. 

Old  MB.  {in  a  very  low  mysterioustone^  and  slow  hrogne) 
Then  five  hundred  guineas  is  sottie  object  to  most  men. 

O^Bla.  Certainly,  sir;  but  not  such  an  object  as  your 
daughter  to  me :  since  we  are  got  upon  business,  how- 
ever, best  settle  all  that  out  of  the  way,  as  you  say,  at  once. 
Of  the  five  hundred,  I  have  two  in  my  hands  already 
which  you  can  make  over  to  me  with  a  stroke  of  a  pen. 
(Rising  quickly^  and  getting  pen,  ink,  and  hook^.) 

Old  MB.  (speaking  very  slowly}  Stay  a' bit— no  hurry 
—in  life.  In  ousiness — ^^is  always,  most  haste,  worse 
speed. 

O^Bla.  Take  your  own  time,  my  good  Matthew«-ni 
be  as  slow  as  you  plase — only  love's  quick. 

Old  MB.  Slow  and  sure — ^love  and  all — fast  bind,  fast 
find-4hree  and  two,  what  does  tbat  make  1 
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(yMa,  It  used  to  make  ftye  before  I  was  in  lore. 

Old  M^B,  And  will  the  same  aAer  you're  married  and 
dead.  What  am  I  thinking  of?  A  score  of  bullocks  I 
bad  in  the  fair— half  a  score  sold  in  my  pocket,  and 
owing  half— that's  John  Dolan,  twelve  pound  tin — and 
Charley  Duflf^  nine  guineas  and  thirteen  tin  pinnies  and 
a  five-penny  bit :  stay,  then,  put  that  to  the  hundred  guin- , 
eas  in  the  stocking  at  home. 

O'Bla.  {aside)  How  he  makes  my  mouth  water!  (Aloud) 
Maybe,  Matthew,  I  could,  that  am  used  to  it,  save  you 
the  trouble  of  counting? 

(^d  J\fB.  No  trouble  in  life  to  me  ever  to  count  my 
money — only  Til  trouble  ;^ou,  sir,  if  you  please,  to  lock 
that  door ;  bad  to  be  chinking  and  spreading  money  with 
doors  open,  for  walls  has  ears  and  eyes. 

O'Bla,  True  for  you.  {Rising,  and  going  to  lock  the 
doors.) 

[Old  M'Bams,  with  great  difficulty ,  and  very  slowly ^ 
draws  out  of  his  pocket  his  bag  of  money-^looking 
first  at  one  door,  arid  then  at  the  other,  and  ^oing  to  try 
whether  they  are  locked,  before  M  unties  hts  bag. 

Old  MB.  {spreads  and  counts  his  money  and  notes)  See 
me  now,  I  wrote  on  some  scrap  somewhere  59/.  in  notes 
— then  hard  cash,  twinty  pounds — rolled  up  silver  and 
gould,  which  is  scarce — but  of  a  hundred  pounds  there's 
wanting  fourteen  pounds  odd,  I  think,  or  something  that, 
way ;  for  Phil  and  T  had  our  breakfast  out  of  a  one- 
pound  note  of  Finlay's,  and  I  put  the  change  somewhere , 
•^besides  a  riband  for  Honor,  which  make  a  deficiency 
of  fourteen  pounds  seven  shillings  and  twopence — that's 
what's  deficient — count  it  which  way  you  will. 

0'J9/a.  {going  to  sweep  the  money  off  the  table)  Oh! 
never  mind  the  deficiency^-I'U  take  it  for  a  hundred 
plump.  , 

Old  APB,  (stopping  him)  Plump  me  no  plumps---I11 
iiave  it  exact,  or  not  at  all^'U  not  part  it,  so  let  me  see 
It  again. 

(fBla,  (aside,  unth  a  deep  sigh,  almost  a  groan)  'Oh  I 
when  I  had  had  it  in  my  fist — almost:  but^tis  as  hard 
U>  get  money  out  of  this  man  as  blood  out  of  a  turnip ; 
and  ril  be  lost  to-night  without  it. 

Old  M'B.  'Tis  not  exact— and  I'm  exact :  111  piit  it 
nil  up  again — (he  puts  it  deliberately  itUo  the  bag  agnini 
thrusting  the  bag  into  his  pocket) — ^I'U  make  it  up  at  home 
mj  own  way,  and  send  it  in  to  you  bj  Phil  in  an  hour's 

G3 
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time ;  for  I  could  not  sleep  sound  with  so  much  in  my 
house — ^bad  people  about — safer  with  you  in  town.  Mr. 
Carver  says,  you  are  as  good  as  the  &ank  of  Ireland-* 
the  re's  no  going  beyond  that.  (Buttoning  up  his  pockets. ) 
So  you  may  unlock  the  doors  and  let  me  out  now — 111 
send  Phil  with  all  to  you,  and  youll  give  him  a  bit  of  a 
receipt  or  a  token,  that  would  do. 

0*Bla.  I  shall  give  a  receipt  by  all  means — all  regu- 
lar: short  accounts  make  long  friends.  {Unlocks  the 
door.) 

Old  MB.  True,  sir,  and  I'll  come  in  and  see  about  the 
settlements  in  the  morning,  if  Honor  is  agreeable. 

(TBla.  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  wait  upon  the 
young  lady  myself,  on  the  wings  of  love ;  and  I  trust  I'U 
not  find  any  remains  of  Randal  Rooney  in  her  head. 

Old  MB.  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  depend  on  that.  (They 
shake  hands.) 

O'Bla.  Then  fare  ye  well,  father-in-law— that's  meat 
and  drink  to  me :  would  not  ye  take  a  glass  of  wme, 
then  ? 

^  Old  MB,  Not  a  drop — ^not  a  drop  at  all — with  money 
about  me :  I  must  be  in  a  hurry  home. 

O^Bla.  That's  true — so  best :  recommind  me  kindly 
to  Miss  Honor,  and  say  a  great  dale  about  my  impa- 
tience— and  I'll  be  expicting  Phil,  and  won't  shut  up  till 
he  comes  the  night. 

Old  JMB.  No,  don't ;  for  hell  be  with  you  before 
night-fall.  [Exit  M'BRroE. 

O^Bla.  (catling)  Dan!  open  the  door,  there.  Dan! 
Joe !  open  the  door  smart  for  Mr.  M'Bride  !  (O'Blaney 
rubbing  his  hands.)  Now  I  think  I  may  pronounce  my- 
self made  for  life ;  success  to  my  parts ! — ^and  here's 
Pat,  too.  Well,  Pat  Coxe,  what  news  of  the  thing  in 
hand?  • 

Enter  Pat  Coxe. 

Pat.  Out  of  hand  clane!  that  job's  natelydone*  The 
turf-rick,  sir,  's  built  up  diver,  with  the  malt  snug  in 
the  middle  of  its  stomach ;  so  werd  the  shupervishor  a 
conjurer  even,  barring  he'd  dale  with  the  outd  one,  he'd 
never  suspict  a  sentence  of  it. 

O^Bla.  Not  he — ^he's  no  conjurer :  many's  the  dosen 
tricks  I  played -him  afore  now. 

Pat.  But,  eounsfaillor,  there's  the  big  yeshel  in  the 
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little  passage ;  I  ^ot  a  hint  from  a  friend  that  the  shu- 
per  got  inuyrmation  of  the  spirits  in  that  from  some 
villain. 

CBla,  And  do  you  think  I  dont  know  a  trick  for 
that,  too  ?  .. — >. 

Pat.  No  doubt:  still,  c^^mshUlor,  Fm  in  dread  of  my 
life  that  that  great  big/vi^shpi  won't  be  imptied  in  a 
hurry.  L--^ 

CBla,  Won't  it  1— but  you'll  see  it  will,  though ;  and 
what^s  more,  them  spirits  will  turn  into  water  for  the 
shupervisor. 

Pat  Water!  how? 

0*Bla.  Asy— -the  ould  tan-pit  that's  at  the  back  of  the 
distillery. 

Pat.  I  know—what  of  it  1 

O'Bla,  A  sacret  pipe  I've  got  fixed  to  the  big  veshel, 
and  the  pipe  ffoes  under  the  wall  for  me  into  the  tan- 
pit,  and  a  sucker  I  have  in  the  big  veshel,  which  I  pull 
open  by  a  string  in  a  crack,  and  lets  aU  off  all  clane  mto 
the  tan-pit. 
,  Pat,  That's  capital !— but  the  water  1 

G*Bla.  From  the  pump,  another  pipe — aild  the  girl's 
pumping  asy,  for  she's  to  wash  to-morrow,  and  knows 
nothing  about  it ;  and  so  the  big  veshel  she  fills  with 
water,  wondering  what  ails  the  water  that  it  don't 
come ;  and  I  set  one  boy  and  another  to  help  her — and 
the  pump's  bewitched,  and  that's  all :  so  that's  settled. 

Pat.  And^eiS^rly.  Oh!  counshillor,  we  are  a  match 
for  the^shuper  ahy  day  or  night. 

O'^a.  For  him  and  all  his  tribe,  coursing  officers  and 
all.  I'd  desire  no  better  sport  than  to  hear  the  whole 
pack  in  full  cry  after  me,  and  I  doubling,  and  doubling, 
and  safe  at  ray  form  at  last.  With  you,  Pat,  my  pre- 
cious, to  drag  the  herring  over  the  ground  previous  to 
the  hunt,  to  distract  the  scent,  and  defy  the  nose  of  the 
dogs. 

Pat  Then  I  am  proud  to  sarve  you,  counshillor. 

0'J9/a.  I  know  you  are,  and  a  very  honest  boy.  And 
what  did  you  do  tor  me  with  Catty  Rooney  1 

Pat.  The  best.  Oh !  it's  I  Wflmy'rf  Catty  to  the  skies, 
and  then  egged  her  on,  and  aggravated  her  a^inst  the 
M^Brides,  till  I  left  her  as  ma^  as  e'er  a  one  m  Bedlam 
—up  to  any  thing !  And  full  tilt  she's  off  to  Flaherty's, 
the  publican,  in  her  blue  jock — ^where  she'll  not  be  long 
afore  she  kicks  up  a  quarrel,  I'll  engage ;  for  she's 
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flarchin^  the  house  for  Honor  M'Sride,  who  is  fio^  itf  it 
—"and  giving  bad  language,  I  warrant,  to  all  theM^Bride 
faction,  who  is  in  it,  drinking.  Oh !  trust  Catty's  tongue 
for  breeding  a  riot !  In  half  an  hour,  I'll  warrant,  you'll 
have  as  fine  a  fight  in  town  as  ever  ye  seen  or  hiitd. 

O'BUl  That's  Uigiantly  done,  Pat.  But  I  hope  Ran 
dal  Rooney  is  in  it  ^ 

Pal,  In  the  thick  of  it  he  is,  or  will  be.  So  I  hope 
your  honour  did  not  forgit  to  sprake  to  Mr.  Carver  about 
that  little  place  for  me  ? 

(TBla.  Forgit ! — ^Do  I  forgit  my  own  nafne,  da  yon 
think  %    Soqner  forgit  that  then  ray  promises. 

PtU^  Oh !  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon-^I  would  not 
doubt  your  word ;  and  to  make  matters  sure,  and  to 
make  Catty  eockahoop,  I  tould  her,  and  swore  to  her, 
there  was  not  a  M'Bride  in  the  town  but  two^  and  there's 
twinty,  more  or  less. 

O^Bla.  And  when  she  sees  them  twinty,  more  or  leas, 
what  will  she  think  t— Why  would  you  say  that — she 
might  find  you  out  in  a  lie  next  minute,  Mr.  Overdo  1 
Tis  dangerous  for  a  young  man  to  be  telling  more  lied 
than  is  absolutely  requisite.  The  lie  superfiuoiu  brings 
many  an  honest  man^  and^  what^s  more,  many  a  diver 
fellow,  into  a  scrape ;  and  that's  your  great  fau't,  Pat. 

Pat.  Which,  sir? 

O'Bla,  That,  sir.  1  don't  see  you  often  now  take  a 
glass  too  much.  But,  Pat,  I  hear  you  often  still  are  too 
apt  to  indulge  in  a  lie  too  much. 

Pat.  Lie !  Is  it  1 1— »Whin  upon  my  conscience,  I  niver 
to  my  knowledge  tould  a  lie  in  my  life,  since  I  was 
born,  eicipt  it  would  be  just  to  screen  a  man,  which  is 
eharity,  sure;  or  to  screen  myself,  which  is  self-de- 
fence, sure — and  that's  lawful ;  orto  oblige  your  honour, 
by  particular  desire,  and  that  ean't  be  he^d,  I  suppose. 

O'B/tf .  I  am  not  saying  again  all  that ;  only  {laying' 
his  hand  on  Pat's  shoulder  as  he  is  going  out)  a^nst  an- 
other time,  all  I'm  waitiing  you,  young  man,  is,  you're 
too  apt  to  think  there  never  can  be  l3ang  enough.  Now, 
too  much  of  a  good  thing  h  good  for  nothing. 

[Estit  CBlarby. 

>  *Pat,  alone.  * 

Pat.  There^s  what  yon  may  call  the  divil  lebokinff 
fin;  and  now  we  ta&  of  the  like  as,  Pve  kai4  i»y 
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mudther  ssjt  that  he  had  need  of  a  lovi^  spoon  that  ates 
Widtfie^divil ;  so  I'll  look  to  that  in  time.  But  who's 
voice  is  that  I  hear  coming  up  stairs  ?  I  don't  believe 
but  it's  Mr.  Carver;  only  what  should  bring  him  back 
again,  I  wonder,  now  ?  Here  he  is,  all  out  of  l»reaUif 
coming. 

^ter  Mr,  Carves. 

Mr.  Carv*  Pray,  young  man,  did  you  happen  to  see-« 
spaniing/or  breathy^Blean  me,  I've  ridden  so  fast  back 
from  Bob's  Fort  1 

Pat.  My  master,  sir,  Mr.  O'Blaney,  is  it?  WiU  1 
run  ? 

Mr.  Carv.  No,  no,  stand  still  till  I  have  breath.  What 
I  want  is  a  cop3r  of  a  letter  I  dropped  somewhere  or 
other ;  here  I  think  it  must  have  been,  when  I  took  oat 
my  handkerchief— a  copy  of  a  letter  to  his  excellency, 
of  great  consequence.  (Mr.  Carver  sits  down  land  takes 
breath*)  , 

Pat,    {searchtng   abaui   with    officious   haste)  If  it's' 
above  ground,  Vu.  find  it.    What's  this? — ^an  old  bill: 
that  is  not  it.    Would  it  be  this,  crumpled  up  ?— **  To 
his  Excellency  the  Lord-Heutenant.of  Ireland." 
Mr,  Carv,  {snatching)  No  further,  fcNr  your  life ! 
Fat  Well,  then,  I  was  lucky  I  found  it,  and  proud. 
Mr.  Oarv.  And  well  yon  may  be,  young  man ;  for  I 
can  assure  you,  on  this  letter  the  fate  of  Ireland  may 
depend.    (Smoothing  the  letter  on  his  knee.) 

jPat.  I  wouldn't  doubt  it,  when  it's  a  letter  of  your  hon- 
our's ;  I  know  your  honour's  a  great  man  at  the  castle. 
And,  plase  your  honour,  I  take  i\m  opportunity  of  tanking 
your  honour  for  the  encouragement  I  got  about  that 
Uttle  clerk's  place;  and  here's  a  copy  of  my  hand- 
writing I'd  wish  to  show  your  honour,  to  see  Iin  capa^ 
ble,  and  a  scholard. 

Mr.  Can).  Handwriting!  Bless  me,  joud^  man,  I 
have  no  time  to  look  at  your  handwritmg,  sir.  With 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  on  my  shoulders,  can  you  pos- 
sibly think  ? — is  the  boy  mad  ?— 'that  I've  time  to  revise 
every  poor  scholar's  copy-book  1 

Pat.  I  humbly  beg  your  honour^s  pardon,  but  it  was 
only  becaase  I'd  wish  to  show  I  was  not  quite  so  un- 
woraiy  to  be  mider  (whin  you've  time)  your  honour's 
protection,  as  promised.        ^ 
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Mr.  Carv.  My  protection !— you  aire  not  under  my 
protection,  sir :  promised  clerk's  place!  I  do  not  coii- 
"ceive  what  you  are  aiming  at,  sir. 

Pat,  The  little  clerk'ft  place,  plase  your  honour,  that 
my  master,  Gounshillor  O'Blaney,  tould  me  he  spoke 
about  to  your  honour,  and  was  recommending  me  for 
to  your  honour. 

Mr.  Cani,  Never,  never  heard  one  syllable  about  it 
till  this  moment. 

Pat.  Oh !  murder :  but  1  expect  your  honour's  good* 
ness  will — 

Mr.  Carv.  To  make  your  mind  easy,  I  promised  to 
appoint  a  young  man  to  that  place,  a  week  ago,  by 
Counsellor  O'Blaney's  special  recommendation.  So 
there  must  be  some  mistaKe.  [Exit  Mr.  Caryeiu 

Pat,  alone. 

Pat.  Mistake !  ay,  mistake  on  purpose.  So  he  never 
spoke !  so  he  lied ! — ^my  master  that  was  praching  me ! 
And  oh,  the  dirty  lie  he  tould  me !  Now  I  can't  put  up 
with  that,  when  I  was  almost  perjuring  myself  for  him 
at  the  time.  Oh,  if  I  don't  fit  him  for  this !  And  he  got 
the  place  given  to  ;Einother ! — then  I'll  get  him  as  wefl 
sarved,  and  out  of  this  «place  too— seen  if  I  don't !  He 
is  cunning  enough,  but  I'm  'cuter  nor  he ;  I  have  him  in 
my  power,  so  I  have !  and  Y\\  give  the  shupervisor  a 
scent  of  the  malt  in  the  turf-stack,  and  a  hint  of  the 
spirits  in  the  tan-pit ;  and  it's  I  that  will  like  to  stand 
by  innocent,  and  see  how  shrunk  O'Blaney's  double 
face  will  look  forenent  the  shupervisor,  when  all's  found 
out,  and  not  a  word  left  to  say,  but  to  pay— ruined  hand 
and  foot !  Then  that  shaU  be,  and  before  nightfall.  Oh ! 
one  good  turn  deserves  another ;  in  revenge,  prompt  pay- 
ment while  you  live !  [EtU. 


SCENE  n. 

M'Bami's  Cottage. 

Matthew  M*Bridb  and  Honor.   (Matthew  with  a  UtUe 
table  before  him,  at  dinner^) 

Old  MB.  {pushing  his  plate  from  Mm)  111  take  no 
more— I'm  done.  [Be  sighs. 
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Honor.  Then  you  made  but  a  poor  dinner,  fHther,  after 
being  at  the  fair,  and  up  early,  and  all!  Take  this  bit 
from  my  hands,  father  dear. 

Old  M'B.  {turning  away  stdlerdy)  I'll  take  nothing 
from  you,  Honor,  but  what  I  got  already  enough,  and 
too  much  of— and  that's  ungratitude. 

H&nor.  Ungratitude,  father !  then  you  donH  see  my 
heart.  , 

Old  MB.  1  lave  that  to  whoever  has  it,  Honor :  'tis 
enough  for  me,  I  see  what  you  do— and  that's  what  I 
go  by. 

Honor.  Oh,  me !  and  what  did  I  do  to  displase  you, 
father  ?  i^e  is  obstinately  silent ;  after  waiting  in  vain 
for  an  answer^' she  continues)  I  that  was  thinking  to  make 
all  happy  (aside)  but  myself  (aloud),  by  settling  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  all  that  could  vex  you,  and  to  go  to 
sarvice  to  Mrs.  Carver's.  I  thought  that  would  plase 
you,  father.  « 

Old  MB.  Is  it  to  lave  me.  Honor  ?  Is  it  that  you 
thought  would  plase  me.  Honor  1  to  lave  your  father 
alone  in  his  ould  age,  after  all  the  slaving  he  got  and 
was  willing  to  undergo,  while  ever  he  had  strength, 
early  and  late,  to  make  a  little  portion  for  you,  Honor ; 
you  that  I  reckoned  upon  for  the  prop  and'pride  of  my 
ould  age ;  and  you  expect  you'd  plase  me  by  laving  me! 

Honor.  Hear  me  just  if,  pray  then,  father. 

Old  MB,  (shaking  her  off  as  she  tries  to  caress  him) 
Go,  then ;  go  where  you  will,  and  demane  yourself  going 
into  sarvice,  rather  than  stay  with  me^-go. 

Honor.  No,  I'll  ftot  go.  I'll  stay  then  with  you,  father 
dear ;  say  that  will  plase  you. 

Old  MB,  (goin^  on  without  listening  to  her)  And  all 
for  the  love  of  this  Randal  Rooney  !  Ay,  you  may  well 
put  your  two  hands  before  your  face ;  if  you'd  any  touch 
of  natural  affection  at  all,  that  young  man  would  have 
been  the  last  of  all  others  you'd  ever  have  thought  of 
loving  or  liking  any  way. 

Honor.  Oh !  if  I  could  help  it ! 

Old  MB,  There*  it  is.  This  is  the  way  the  poor 
fathers  is  always  to  be  trated.  They  to  give  all, 
daughter  and  all,  and  get  nothing  at  all,  not  their  choice 
even  of  the  man,  the  villain  that's  to  rob  'em  of  all— > 
without  thanks  even ;  and  of  all  the  plinty  of  bachelors 
there  are  in  the  parish  for  the  girl  that  has  money,  that 
daughter  will  go  and  pick  and  choose  out  the  very  man 
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the  £itlwr  mislikes  beyond  an  othen,  and  then  if  8  <*  Q&  / 
^1  cmdi kelp  it!^'-Asy  taUun^! 

Honor,  BvLt,  dear  father,  waaat  it  more  than  talk 
^iribat  I  did  t— <)h«  wont  yon  listen  to  me  ! 

Old  3PB.   Ill  not  hear  ye;  for  if  yon'd  a  grain  o 
spirit  in  your  mane  composition.  Honor,  you  would  take 
3rottr  father's  part,  and  not  be  putting  yourself  under 
Catty's  feet — the  bad-tongned  woman,  that  hate^  you. 
Honor,  like  poison. 

Honor.  If  she  does  hate  me,  it's  all  through  love  of 
her  own —  , 

OidlntB.  8on*-«y-miat  she  thinks  too  good  for  you 
— for  youj  Honor ;  you,  the  lily  of  Lismore — ^that  might 
command  the  pride  of  the  coddtry.  Oh !  Honor  dear, 
don't  be  lessening  yourself;  but  be  a  proud  girl,  as  yoa 
ought,  and  my  own  Honor.  , 

Honor,  Oh,  when  you  speak  so  kind ! 

Old  M^B,  And  I  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  said  a  cross 
word ;  for  £  know  you'll  nerer  think  of  him  more,  and 
no  need  to  lare  home  at  all  for  his  sake.  It  would  be 
a  shame  in  the  country,  and  what  would  Mrs.  Canrer 
herself  think! 

Honor,  She  thinks  well  of  it,  vthen. 

Old  APB,  Then  whatever  she  thinks,  she  sfaa'n't  have 
my  child  from  me !  tho'  she's  a  very  good  lady,  and  a  ^ 
very  kind  lady,  too.  But  see  now.  Honor — ^have  done 
with  love,  for  it's  all  foolishness ;  and  when  you  come 
to  be  as  ould  as  I  am,  you'll  think  so  too.  The  shadows 
goes  all  one  way,  till  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  when 
Hiat  is  past,  then  all  the  t'other  way;  and  so  it  is  with 
love,  in  life — stay  till  the  sun  is  going  down  with  you. 

Honor.  Then  it  would  be  too  late  to  be  thinking  of 
love. 

Old  APB.  And  too  airly  now,  and  there's  no  good  time, 
for  it's  all  folly.  I'll  ax  you,  will  love  set  the  potatoes  t 
— will  love  make  the  rent  ? — or  will  love  give  vou  a 
jaunting  car  ? — as  to  my  knowledge,  another  ot  your 
bachelors  would. 

Honor,  Oh,  don't  name  him,  father. 

OldM^B.  Why  not — when  it's  his  name  that  would 
make  a  lady  of  you,  and  there'd  be  a  rise  in  life,  and  aa 
honour  to  your  family! 

•    Honor.  Recollect  it  was  he  that  would  have  dishon- 
oured my  family,  in  me,  if  he  could. 

OldWB.  Butherepintsnow*  and  what  can  a  man  da 
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but  repint,  and  offer  to  make  honourable  restitution^ 
and  thinking  of  marrying,  as  now,  Honor  dear;  is 
not  that  a  condescension  of  he,  who's  a  sort  of  a  jan- 
tlenian! 

Honor.  A  sort,  indeed — a  bad  sort. 

Old  M^B,  Why,  not  jantleman  horn  to  be  sure. 

Honor,  'Sor  bred. 

Old  M^B,  Well,  there's  many  that  way,  neither  bom 
nor  bred,  but  that  does  yeryr  well  in  the  world ;  and  think 
what  it  would  be  to  live  in  the  big  shingledv  house,  in 
Ballynavogue,  with  him ! 

Honor,  I'd  rather  live  here  with  you,  father. 

Old  WB,  Then  I  thank  you  kindly,  daughter,  for  that, 
but  so  would  not  I  for  you, — and  then  the  jaunting-car, 
or  a  coach,  in  time,  if  he  could !  He  has  made  the  pro- 
poshal  for  you  in  form  this  day. 

Honor,  And  what  answer  from  you,  father  1 

Old  hPB,  Don't  be  looking  so  pale, — I  tould  him  he 
had  my  consint,  if  he  could  get  yours.  And,  oh !  before' 
you  speak.  Honor  dear,  think  what  it  would  be  dp  and 
down  in  Ballynavogue,  and  every  other  place  in  the 
county,  assizes  days  and  all,  to  be  Mistress  Gerald 
O'Blaney ! 

Honor,  I  couldn't  but  think  very  ill  of  it,  father; 
thinking  ill,  as  I  do,  of  him.  Father  dear,  say  no  more, 
don't  be  breaking  my  heart — I'll  never  have  that  man ; 
but  I'll  stay  happy  with  you. 

Old  M>B,  Why,  then,  VVt  be  tiontint  with  that  same ; 
and  who  wouldn't  ? — ^If  it's  what  you'd  rather  stay,  and 
can  stay  contint.  Honor  dear,  I'm  only  too  happy.  {Em- 
hradng  her — then  pausing.)    But  for  Kandal-^ 

Honor,  In  what  can  you  fau't  him,  only  his  being  a 
Rooney  ?       ^ 

Old  JMOB.  That's  all— but  thaffe  enough.  I'd  sooner 
see  you  in  your  coffin — sooner  be  at  your  wake  to-night, 
than  your  wedding  with  a  Rooney !  Twould  kill  me. 
Come,  promise  me — I'd  trust  your  word— and  'twould 
make  me  asy  for  life,  and  Pd  die  asy,  if  you'd  promise 
never  to  have  him. 

Honor,  Never  till  you  would  consent — ^that's  aU  I 
can  promise. 

Old  MB.  Well,  that  same  is  a  great  ase  to  my  heart 

Honor,  And  to  give  a  little  ase  to  mine,  father,  perhaps- 
you  could  promise — 

Old  M'B.  Whatt— m  promise  nothing  at  alJt— 1*11 
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promise  nothinfi^  at  all— Hi  promise  nothing  I  couldn't 
perform. 

Honor,  Bat  this  you  could  perform  asy,  dear  father: 
just  hear  your  own  Honor. 

Old  M>B.  (aside)  That  voice  would  wheedle  the  bird 
off  the  bush — and  when  sheM  prefar  me  to  the  jaunting* 
car,  can  I  but  listen  to  herl— (A/ot«0  Well,  whati— - 
i£  it's  any  thin^  at  aU  in  rason. 

Honor,  It  is  m  rason  entirely.  It's  only,  that  if  Catty 
Rooney's — 

Oldii^B,  (stopping  his  ears)  Don't  name  her. 

Honor.  But  she  might  be  brought  to  rason,  father; 
and  if  she  should,  be  brought  to  give  up  that  claim  to 
the  bit  o'  bog  of  yours,  and  when  all  differs  betwiz'  the 
families  be  made  up,  then  you  would  consent. 

Old  MB.  When  Catty  Rooney's  brought  to  rason ! 
Oh !  go  shoe  the  goslings,  dear, — ^ay,  you'U  get  my  con- 
sint  then.  There's  my  hand :  I  promise  you,  I'll  neyer 
be  called  on  to  perform  that,  |Ionor  Jewel. 

Hoitor,  (kissing  his  hand)  Then  that's  all  I'd  ask— - 
nor  will  I  say  one  word  more,  but  thank  you,  father. 

Old  MB.  (putting  on  his  coat)  She's  a  good  cratur— 
sorrow  better !  sister  or  daughter.  Oh !  I  won't  forget 
that  she  prefarred  me  to  the  jaunting-car.  Phil  shall 
carry  him  a  civil  refusal.  I'll  send  off  the  money,  the 
three  hundred,  by  your  brother,  this  minute — that  will 
be  some  comfort  to  poor  O'Blaney.        lETif  M' Bride. 

Honor.  Is  not  he  a  kind  father,  then,  after  all  1 — That 
promise  he  gave  me  about  Catty,  even  such  as  it  is,  has 
ased  my  heart  wonderfully.  Oh !  it  will  jail  come  right, 
and  they'll  all  be  rasonable  in  time,  even  Catty  Rooney, 
I've  great  hope ;  and  little  hope's  enough,  even  for  love 
to  live  upon.  But,  hark!  there's  my  brother  Phil 
eoming.  (A  noise  heard  inthe  backhottse.)  'Tis  only  the 
cow  in  the  bier.  (A  knock  heard  at  the  door.)  No,  'tis 
a  Christian ;  no  cow  ever  knocked  so  soft.  Stay  till  I 
open — Who's  in  it  ? 

Randal,  (from  within)  Your  own  Randal — open  quick. 

Honor.  Oh !  Randal,  is  it  you  ?    I  can't  open  the  door. 
[She  holds  the  door — he  pushes  it  half-open, 

Randal.  Honor,  that  I  love  more  than  life,  let  me  in, 
till  I  speak  one  word  to  you,  before  you're  set  against 
me  fbr  ever. 

Honor.  No  danger  ox  that«*-bat  i  can't  let  you  ia. 
ftaodaL 
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Sandal.  Great  danger!  Honor,  and  you  must.  See 
you  I  will,  if  I  die  for  it ! 

IHe  advances,  and  she  retires  behind  the  door,  hMing  it 
against  him. 

Honor.  Then  I  won't  see  you  this  month  again,  if  you 
'  do.    My  hand^s  weak,  but  my  heart's  strong,  Randal 

Randal.  Then  my  heart's  as  weak  as  a  child's  this 
minute.  Never  feat — don't  hold  against  me,  Honor; 
ril  stand  where  I  am,  since  you  don't  trust  me,  nor 
love-  me — and  best  so,  maybe :  I  only  wanted  to  say 
three  words  to  you. 

Honor.  I  can't  hear  you  now,  Randal. 

Eandal.  Then  you'll  never  hear  me  more.  6ood*by 
to  you.  Honor.  [He  pulls  the  door  to,  angrily. 

Honor.  And  it's  a  wonder  as  it  was  you  didn't  meet 
my  father  as  you  came,  or  my  brother. 

Randal,  (oushing  the  door  a  little  open  again)  Your 
brother ! — Oh,  Honor !  that's  what's  breaking  my  heart 
-^(he  sighs) — ^that's  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you;  and 
listen  to  me.  No  fear  of  your  father,  he's  gone  down 
the  road :  I  saw  him  as  I  come  the  short  cut,  but  he 
didn't  see  me. 

Honor.  What  of  my  brother  1— «ay,  and  go. 

Randal,  Ay,  go — ^for  ever,  you'll  bid  me,  when  I've 
said. 

Honor.  What !  oh,  speak,  or  I'll  drop. — (She  no  longer 
holds  the  door,  hU  leans  against  a  tablc-^^RuxDAh  advances f. 
and  looks  in.) 

Randal.  Don't  be  frightened  then,  dearest — ^it's  nothing 
in  life  but  a  fight  at  a  fair.    He's  but  little  hurted. 

Honor,  Hurted! — and  by  who  %  by  you,  is  iti — ^Then 
all's  over. — (Randal  comes  quite  in — Honor,  putting  her 
hand  before  her  eyes.) — ^You  may  come  or  go,  for  I'll 
never  love  you  more. 

Randal.  1  expicted as  much ! — But  shell  faint! 

Honor.  I  won't  faint :  leave  me,  Mr.  Randal. 
*     Randal.  Take  this  water  from  me^holding  a  cup)— 
it's  all  I  ask.  ^ 

Honor.  No  need,  (She  sits  doum.)  But  what's  this  f— 
(Seeing  his  hand  bound  up.) 

Randal.  A  cut  only. 

Honor.  Bleeding — stop  it  (Turning  from  him  coldly.) 

Randal,  Then  by  this  blood— no,  not  by  this  worthleee 
blood  of  mine— but  by  that  dearest  blood  that  fled  ftom 
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your  cbeekB,  and  this  minute  is  coming  back,  fionor,  I 
sweaf— (Afi€g/m^  to  her) 

Honor.  Say  what  you  will,  or  swear,  I  donH  hear  or 
heed  you.  And  my  father  will  come  and  find  you  there 
-?-4nd  I  don^t  care. 

Randal.  I  know  you  don't,  and  I  donH  csire  myself 
what  happens  me.  But  as  to  Phil,  it*s  only  a  cut  in  the 
head  he  got,  that  signifies  nothing — if  he  was  not  your 
brother. 

Honor.  Once  lifted  your  hand  against  him — all's  over. 

Randal.  Honor,  I  did  not  lift  my  hand  against  him ; 
but  I  was  in  the  quarrel  with  his  faction. 

Honor.  And  this  your  promise  to  me  not  to  be  in  any 
quarrel-!  No,  if  my  father  consented  to-morrow,  I'd 
nivir  have  you  now.     (Rises^  and  is  going-^he  holds  her.) 

Randal.  Then  you're  wrong.  Honor:  you've  heard 
all  against  me — ^now  hear  what's  for  me. 

Honor!  I'll  hear  no  more — ^let  me  go. 

Randal.  Go  then-~(Ae  lets  her  go,  and  turns  away  htm^ 
*^V) — *"id  I'm  going  before  Mr.  Carver,  who  \mJX  hear 
me,  and  the  truth  will  appear — and  tho'  not  from  you, 
Honor,  I'll  have  justice.  {Exit  Randai.. 

Honor.  Justice !  Oh,  worse  and  worse !  to  make  all 
public ;  and  if  once  we  go  to  law,  there's  an  end  of  love 
— /<w  ever.  [Exit  Honor. 


SCENE  III. 

O'Blankt's  House. 
O'Blaney  aTid  Cattt  Roonvt. 

Catty.  And  didn't  ye  hear  it,  counshillor  ?  the  uproar 
in  the  town  and  the  riot  ] — oh !  you'd  think  the  world 
was  throwing  out  at  windows.  See  my  jock,  all  tat* 
tered !    Didn't  ye  hear  1 

O'Bla.  How  could  I  hear,  backwards,  as  you  see,  from 
the  street,  and  given  up  to  my  business  \ 

Catty.  Business !  oh !  here  is  a  fine  business — ^the 
M'Brides  have  driven  all  before  them,  and  chased  the 
Rooneys  out  of  Ballynavogue.  (Jn  a  tone  of  deep  des^ 
pak.)  Oh !  Catty  Rooney !  that  ever  you'd  live  to  see 
this  day ! 

(TBla.  Then  take  this  glass  {offering  a  glass  of  whiskey) 
to  comfort  your  heart,  my  good  Mrs.  Rooney. 
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Catty,  No,  thank  you,  oounshillor,  it's  past  that  even ! 
ogh !  ogh !— oh !  wirrastrew ! — oh !  wirrastrew,  ogh  !— 
{After  wringing  her  hands^  and  yielding  to  a  burst  of  sorrow 
and  wailing,  she  stands  up  firmly.)  Now  I've  ased  my 
heart,  FU  do.  I've  spirit  enough  left  in  me  yet,  you'll 
see  )k  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  came  1o  you  for,  counsellor. 

O'Bla,  Tell  me  first,  is  Randal  Rooney  in  it,  and  is  he 
hurt? 

Catty,  He  was  in  it :  he's  not  hurt,  more  shame  for 
him !  But,  howsoniever,  he  bet  one  boy  handsomely : 
that's  my  only  comfort.  Our  faction's  all  going  futt 
drive  to  swear  examinations,  and  get  justice. 

CBla,  Very  proper — ^very  proper:  swear  examin- 
ations— ^thafs  the  course,  and  only  satisfaction  in  these 
cases  to  get  justice. 

Catty,  Justice ! — revenge  sure !  0,  revenge  is  sweet, 
and  ril  have  it.  Counsellor  dear,  I  never  went  before 
Mr.  Carver— you  know  him,  sir— what  sort  is  he  1 

O^Bla,  A  mighty  good  sort  of  gentleman — only  mighty 
tiresome. 

Catty,  Ay,  that's  what  I  hard — that  he  is  mighty 
fond  of  talking  to  people  for  their  good.  Now  that's 
what  I  dread,  for  I  can't  stand  being  talked  to  for  my 
good. 

OBla,  Tis  little  use,  I  confess.  We  Irish  is  wonder- 
ful soon  tired  of  goodness,  if  there's  no  spice  of  fun 
along  with  it ;  and  poor  Carver's  soft,  and  between  you 
and  I,  he's  a  little  bothered ;  but,  Mrs.  Rooney,  you  won't 
repate  ? 

Catty,  Repate! — ^I!  I'm  neither  watch  nor  repater— I 
scorn  both ;  and  between  you  an<)  I,  since  you  say  so, 
counshillor,  that's  my  chiefest  objection  to  Carver,  whom 
I  wouldn't  know  from  Adam,  except  by  reputation.  But 
it's  the  report  of  the  country,  that  he  has  common  in* 
formers  in  his  pay  and  favour ;  now  that's  mane,  and  I 
don't  like  it. 

O^Bla,  Nor  I,  Mrs.  Rooney.  I  had  experience  of  in* 
formers  in  the  distillery  line  once.  The  worst  varmin 
that  is  ever  encouraged  in  any  house  or  country.  The 
very  mintion  of  them  makes  me  creep  all  over  still. 

Catty.  Then  'tis  Carver,  they  say,  that  has  the  oil  of 
Rhodium  for  them ;  for  they  follow .  and  fawn  on  him, 
Kke  rats  on  the  rat-catcher— of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  he 
has  'em.  They  sav,  he  sets  them  over  and  after  one 
another ;  and  has  fatums  of  them  that  he  lets  out  on  the 
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cntars'  cabins,  to  larn  how  many  grains  of  salt  every 
man  takes  with  his  little  prates,  and  bring  information 
if  a  straw  would  be  stirring. 

CBla.  Ay,  and  if  it  would,  then  it's  Carver  that  would 
quake  like  the  aspin  leaf— I  know  that.  It's  no  malice 
at  all  in  him ;  only  just  he's  a  mighty  great  poltrooq. 

Catty.  Is  that  all  t  Then  Fd  pity  and  laugh  at  him, 
and  1  go  to  him  preferably  to  any  other  magistrate. 

O^Bla.  You  may,  Mrs.  Rooney — ^for  it's  in  terror  of 
his  life  he  lives,  continually  draming  day  and  night,  and 
croaking  of  carders  and  thrashers,  and  oak  boys,  and 
white  boys,  and  peep-o'-day  boys,  and  united  boys,  and 
riband  men,  and  men  and  boys  of  all  sorts  that  have,  and 
that  have  not,  been  up  and  down  the  country  since  the 
rebellion. 

Catty,  The  poor  cratur !  But  in  case  he'd  prove  re- 
fractory, and  would  not  take  my  examinations,  can't  I 
persecute  my  shute  again  the  M'Brides  for  the  bit  of  the 
bog  of  Ballynascraw,  counshillor  ? — Can't  I  harash  'em 
at  law !    ' 

O^Bla.  You  can,  ma'am,  harash  them  properly.  I've 
looked  over  your  papers,  and  I'm  happy  to  teU  you,  you 
may  go  on  at  law  as  soon  and  as  long  as  you  plase. 

Catty,  {speaking  very  rapidly)  Bless  you  for  that  word , 
counshillor ;  and  by  the  first  light  to-morrow,  I'll  drive 
all  the  grazing  cattle,  every  foiur-footed  boast  off  the  land, 
and  pound  'em  in  Ballynavogue ;  and  if  they  replevy,  why 
I'll  distrain  again,  if  it  be  forty  times,  I  will  go.  I'll  go  oa 
distraining,  and  I'll  advertise,  and  I'll  cant,  and  I'll  sell  the 
distress  at  the  end  of  eight  days.  And  if  they  dare  for 
to  go  for  to  put  a  plough  in  that  bit  of  reclaimed  bog, 
I'll  come  down  upon  'em  with  an  injunction,  and  I  would 
not  value  the  expinse  of  bringing  down^  record  a  pin's 
pint ;  and  if  that  went  again  me,  I'd  remove  it  to  the 
courts  above  and  wilcome ;  and  after  that,  I'd  go  into 
equity,  and  if  the  chancillor  would  not  be  my  friend,  I'd 
take  it  over  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  London;  so  I  would 
as  soon  as  look  at  'em ;  for  I'd  wear  my  feet  to  the  knees 
for  justice — so  I  would. 

O^Bla.  That  you  would !  You're  an  elegant  lawyer, 
Mrs.  Rooney ;  but  have  you  the  sinews  of  war? 

Catty.  Is  it  money,  dearl — I  have,  and  while  6ver 
I've  one  shilling  to  throw  down  to  ould  Matthew 
M'Bride's  guinea,  I'll  go  on;  and  every  guinea  he 
parts  will  twinge  his  vitals :  so  I'll  keep  on  while  ever 
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Pve  a  fiv*-penny  bit  to  rab  on  another^for  my  spirit 
is  up. 

0*Bla,  Ay,  ay,  so  you  say.  Catty,  my  dear,  your 
back's  asy  up,  but  it's  asy  down  again. 

Catty.  Not  when  I've  been  tfod  on  as  now,  counshil* 
lor :  it^  then  I'd  turn  and  fly  at  a  body,  gentle  or  simple^ 
like  mad. 

CBla,  Well  done,  Catty  (pattinff  her  on  the  hack). 
There's  my  own  pet  mad  cat — and  there's  a  legal  venom 
in  her  claws,  that  every  scratch  they'll  give  shall  fester 
so  no  plaster  in  law  can  heal  it. 

Catty,  Oh,  counshillor,  now,  if  you  wouldn't  be  flat- 
tering a  wake  woman. 

O^Bla.  Wake  woman !— not  a  bit  of  woman's  wake- 
ness  in  ye.  Oh,  my  cat-o'-cats !  let  any  man  throw  her 
from  him,  which  way  he  will,  she's  on  her  legs  and  at 
him  again,  tooth  and  claw. 

Catty.  With  nme  lives,  renewable  for  ever. 

[Etit  CA-rtTT. 

O^Bla.  (alone)  There's  a  demon  in  woman's  form  set 
to  work  for  me !  Oh,  this  works  well — and  no  fear  that 
the  Rooneys  and  M'Brides  should  ever  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding to  cut  me  out.  Young  Mr.  Randal  Rooney, 
my  humble  compliments  to  you,  and  I  hope  you'll  be- 
come the  willow,  which  you'll  soon  have  to  wear  for 
Miss  Honor  M^Bride's  pretty  sake.  But  I  wonder 
the  brother  a'n't  come  up  yet  with  the  rist  of  her  for- 
tune. {Calls  behind  the  scenes.)  Mick !  Jack !  Jenny ! 
Where's  Pat  1— Then  why  don't  you  know  1  run  down 
a  piece  of  the  road  towards  Ballynascraw,  see  would 
you  see  anybody  coming,  and  bring  me  word  would  you 
see  Phil  M*Bride— you  know,  flourishing  Phil.  Now. 
I'm  prepared  every  way  for  the  shupervishor,  only  I 
wish  to  nave  something  genteel  in  my  fist  for  him,  and 
a  show  of  cash  fijing  dOboui — nothing  like  it,  to  dazzle 
Uie  eyes^  [Esnt  0'BLAifiT# 
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ACT  HI. 
SCENE  I. 

An  ApartmirU  in  Mr,  C arybr's  Houne,  Mr.  Carter  seat  .d. 
a  iabUy  penSf  tnJb,  paper^  and  Un/hitQokB,^-A  Clerk,  pen  tn 

'  hand. — On  the  right-hand  side  of  Mr.  Carter  stands 
'Mrs.  Cattt  Roohbt. — Rakdal  Koonbt  beside  her^  lean- 
ing  against  a  jnUar,  his  arms  folded.'^Behind  Mrs, 
RooNBT,  three  menr^-one  remarkably  tall,  one  remarkably 
little.-^On  the  left  hand  of  Mr.  Carter  stands  Old  Mat- 
thew M'Bride,  leaning  on  his  stick  ;  beside  him  Phiup 
M'Bride,  with  his  sUver-hilled  whip  in  his  hand. — A  Con^ 
stable  at  some  distance  behind  Mr.  Carter^s  chair. — Mr. 
Carter  looking  over  and  placing  his  books,  and  seeming 
to  speak  to  his  clerk. 

Catty,  {aside  to  her  son)  See  Til  take  It  asy,  and  be 
▼enr  shiTel  and  sweet  wid  him,  till  rU  see  which  side 
heil  lane,  and  how  it  will  go  wit  has  Rooneys — {Mr. 
Carter  rising,  leans  forward  with  both  his  hands  on  the 
table,  as  if  going  to  speak,  looks  round,  and  clears  his  throat 
loudly.) — Willi  spake  now,  plase  yoar  honour! 

Old  MB.  Dacency,  when  you  see  his  honour  pre« 
paring  his  throat. 

[Mr.  Carter  clears  his  throat  again. 

Catty,  {courtesving  between  each  sentence)  Thenlixpect 
his  honour  will  do  tne  justice.  I  got  a  great  character 
of  his  honour.  I'd  sooner  come  before  your  honour  than 
any  jantleman  in  all  Ireland.  Tm  sure  your  honour  wili 
atand  my  f rind* 

Clerk.  Silence! 

Mr.  Carv.  Misguided  people  of  BallynaTOgue  and 
Ballynascraw — 

[At  the  instant  Mr.  Carter  pronounces  the  word  *^  Bally- 
naTOffue,"  Cattt  courtesies,  and  aU  the  Roonbts  £r- 
hind  her  bow  and  answer^ 

Here,  pla^e  your  honour. 

[And  when  Mr.  Carter  says  «  Ballynascraw,"  dB  tht 
M*Bridb8  bow,  and  reply--' 

Here,  plase  your  honour. 


A  I^IUKA.  liSB 

.  Jlr.  Carv,  (speaking  mtJt  pomposity,  hut  embarrassment^ 
mid  dearing  his  throat  frequently)  When  I  consider  and 
look  round  me,  gentlemen,  and  when  I  look  round  me 
and  consider,  how  long  a  period  of  time  I  hare  had  the 
honomr  to  bear  his  majesty^s  commission  of  the  peace 
for  this  cottirty— 

Catty,  {eouftesying)  Yotir  honour's  a  good  warrant, 
no  doubt. 

Mr,  Carv.  Hem  !-^hem  !-^also  being  a  residentiary 
gentleman  at  Bob's  Fort — hem ! — ^hem !— hem!— (Cotiy^ 
and  blows  his  nose.) 

Catty,  (aside  to  her  son)  Ghokingthecraturiswiththe 
words  he  can't  get  out.  (Aloud)  Will  1  spake  now,  plase 
your  honour  1 

Clerk.  Silence!  silence! 

Mr.  Carv.  And  when  I  conuder  all  the  ineffectual 
attempts  I  have  made  by  eloquence  and  otherwise,  to 
moralize  and  civilize  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  eradicate 
all  your  heterogeneous  or  rebellious  passions-^ 

Catty.  Not  a  rebel,  good  or  bad,  among  us,  plae(e  your 
honour. 

Clerk.  Silence! 

Mr.  Carv.  I  say,  my  good  people  of  BalljmaTOgue  and 
Ballynascraw,  I  atand  here  really  in  uni^akable  con- 
cern and  astonishment,  to  notice  at  this  fair  time  in  my 
barony,  these  symptoms  of  a  riot,  gentlemen,  and  fea- 
tures of  a  tumult. 

Catty.  True,  your  honour,  see — scarce  a  symptom  of 
a  fature  lift  in  the  face  here  of  little  Charley  of  Killas- 
pugbrone,  with  the  b'ating  he  got  from  them  M'Brides, 
who  bred  the  riot,  entirely  unde^  Flourishing  Phil,  plase 
your  honour. 

Mr.  Carv.  (turning to'BmLM^BRiDK)  Mr, Philip M^Bride, 
son  of  old  Matthew,  quite  a  substantial  man, — 'I  am  really 
concerned,' Philip,'  to  see  you,  whom  I  looked  upon  as  a 
-sort  of,  I  bad  almost  said,  gentleman — 

Catty,  Gentleman !  what  sort  ?  Is  it  because  of  the 
new-topped  boots,  or  by  virile  of  the  silver-topped  Whip, 
and  the  bit  of  a  red  rag  tied  about  the  throat  ? — ^Then  a 
getitleman's  asy  made,  now-a-days. 

Young  MB.  It  seems  'tis  not  so  asy  any  way,  now<4h 
days,  to  make  a  gentlewoman,  Mrs.  Rooney. 
,   Catty,  (springing  forward  angrily)  And  is  it  \nie  yon 
mane,  young  man? 

Randal.  Oh!  mother,  dear,  don't  be  aggKavatiiig. 
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Mr.  Cftrv.  Clerk,  why  don't  you  maintain  silence ! 

Catty,  (pressing  before  her  son)  Stand  back,  then,  Randal 
Rooney—- donH  you  hear  silence  /—don't  be  brawling  be- 
fore his  honour.  Go  back  wid  yourself  to  your  pillar, 
or  post,  and  fould  yoiir  arms,  and  stand  like  a  fool  that's 
in  love,  as  you  are. — I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,  but 
he's  my  son,  and  I  can't  help  it< — ^But  about  our  examin- 
ations, plase  your  honour,  we're  all  come  to  swear — 
here's  myself,  and  little  Charley  of  Killaspugbrone^  and 
big  Briny  of  Cloon,  and  Ulick  of  Eliogarty — all  ready  to 
swear. 

Afr.  Carv.  But  have  these  gentlemen  no  tongues  of 
their  own,  madam  t 

Catty.  No,  plase  your  honour,  little  Charley  has  ho. 
English  tongue ;  he  has  none  but  the  native  Irish. 

Mr.  Carv,  Clerk,  make  out  their  examinations,  with  a 
translation ;  and  interpret  iot  Killaspugbrone. 

Catty,  Plase  your  honour,  I  being  the  lady,  e:itpicted 
I'd  get  lave  to  swear  first. 

Mr,  Carv,  And  what  would  ypu  swear,  madam,  if  you 
got  leave,  pray  ? — ^be  careful,  now. 

Catty,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was  out  o'  the  face,  pkse 
your  honour.    The  whole  Rooney  faction — 

Mr,  Carv,  faction  /-^No  such  word  in  my  presence, 
madam. 

Catty,  Oh,  but  I'm  ready  to  swear  to  it,  plase  your 
honour,  in  or  out  of  the  presence :  the  whole  Rooney 
factiou'^-^very  Rooney,  big  or  little,  that  was  in  k,  was 
bet,  and  banished  the  town  and  fair  of  Ballynavogue,  for 
no  rason  in  life,  by  them  M'Brides  there^  them  scum  o' 
the  earth. 

Mr,  Carv,  Gently,  gently,  my  good  lady;  no  suqh 
thing  in  my  presence  as  scum  0'  the  earth. 

Catty,  Well,  Scotchmen,  if  your  honour  prefars.  But 
before  a  Scotchman,  myself  would  prefar  the  poorest 
spalpeen — barring  it  be  Phil,  the  buckeen — ^I  ax  pardon 
(courtesying),  if  a  backeen's  the  more  honourable. 

Mr,  Carv.  Irrelevant  in  toto,  ma^am;  for  buckeena 
and  spalpeens  are  manners  or  species  of  i^en  unknown 
to  or  not  cognizable  by  the  eye  of  the  law ;  against  them» 
therefore,  you  cannot  swear :  but  if  you  have  any  thing 
against  Philip  M^Bride — 

Catty.  Oh,  I  have  plinty,  and  will  swear,  plase  your 
honour,  that  he  put  me  in  bodily  fear,  and  tore  my  jock, 
my  blue  jock,  to  tatters.    Oh^  by  the  vartue  of  thia  book 
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{snatching  up  a  hook),  and  all  the  books  that  ever  were 
shut  or  opened,  Til  swear  to  the  damage  of  five  pounds, 
be  the  same  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Carv.  My  good  lady,  more  or  less  will  never  do. 

Catty,  Forty  shillings,  any  way,  Til  swear  to;  and 
that^s  a  felony,  your  honour,  I  hope  t 

Mr.  Carv,  Take  time,  and  consult  your  conscience 
conscientiously,  my  good  lady,  while  I  swear  these  other 
men — 

[She  examine^  the  coat,  holding  it  up  to  vieu) — Mr,  Car* 
YSR  beckons  to  the  Rooney  party, 

Mr,  Carv.  Beaten  men !  come  forward. 

Bi^  Briny,  Not  beaten,  plase  your  honour,  only  bet. 

Ultck  ofEliogarty.  Only  black  eyes,  plase  your  honour. 

Mr,  Carv,  You,  Mr.  Charley  or  Charles  Rooney,  of 
Killaspugbrone ;  you  have  read  these  examinations,  and 
areyou  scrupulously  ready  to  swear ! 

(fatty.  He  is,  and  will,  plase  your  honour ;  only  he's 
the  boy  that  has  got  no  English  tongue. 

Mr,  Carv.  I  wish  you  had  none,  madam,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
{The  two  M*Bridks  laugh — the  Roonets  look  grave.)  You, 
Ulick  Rooney,  of  Elio^rty,  are  these  your  examinations? 

Catty,  He  can't  write,  nor  rade  writing  from  his- cra- 
dle, plase  your  honour ;  but  can  make  his  mark  equal  to 
another,  sir.  It  has  been  read  to  him  any  way,  sir,  plase 
your  honour. 

Mr,  Carv.  And  you,  sir,  who  style  yourself  big  Briny 
of  Cloon — ^you  think  yourself  a  great  man,  1  suppose  1  * 

Catty,  It's  what  many  does  that  has  got  less  rason, 
plase  your  honour. 

Mr.  Carv.  Understand,  my  honest  friend,  that  there  is 
a  vast  diffierence  between  looking  big  and  being  great. 

Big  Briny,  I  see — ^I  know,  your  honour. 

Mr.  Carv,  Now,  gentlemen,  all  of  you,  before  I  hand 
you  the  book  to  swear  these  examinations,  there  is  one 
thing  of  wh^ch  I  must  warn  and  apprize  you — that  I  am 
most  remarkably  clear-sighted ;  consequently  there  can 
be  no  tkumb-kissing  with  me,  gentlemen. 

Big  Briny:  WeUl  not  ax  it,  plase  your  honour. 

Catty,  No  Rooney,  living  or  dead,  was  ever  guilty  or 
taxed  with  the  like!  (Aside  to  her  son.)  Oh,  they'll 
swear  iligant !  We'll  flog  the  world,  and  have  it  all  our 
own  way!  Oh,  I  knew  we'd  get  justice— or  I'd  know 
why. 

H8 
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derk.  Here's  the  book,  sir,  to  swear  complainants. 

[Mr,  Cabyxr  comes  forward^ 

Mr,  Carv,  Wait — wait ;  I  must  hear  both  sides. 

Catty,  Both  sides!  Ob,  plase  your  honour,  only  bother 
you. 

Mr.  Carv,  Madam,  it  is  ihy  duty  to  have  ears  for  all 
men — Mr.  Philip,  now  for  your  defence. 

Catty,  He  has  none  in  nature,  plase  your  honour. 

Mr,  Carv.  Madam,  you  have  had  my  ear  long  enough 
— be  silent,  at  your  peril. 

Catty.  Ogh — ogh! — silent!         [She groans piteously. 

Mr,  Carv.  Sir,  your  defence,  without  any  preamble  or 
preambnlation. 

-  PkU.  Tve  no  defence  to  make,  plase  your  honour,  but 
that  Fm  innocent. 

Mr.  Carv,  (shaking  his  head}  The  worst  defence  in  law, 
my  eood  friend,  unless  youVe  witnesses. 

Phil.  All  present  that  tiide  in  the  fair  was  too  busy 
fighting  for,  themselves  to  witness  for  me  that  I  was 
not ;  except  Fd  call  upon  one  that  would  clear  me  en- 
tirely, which  is  that  there  young  man  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Catty,  Oh^  the  impudent  fellow !    Is  it  my  son  1 

Old  AtR  Is  it  Randal  Rooney  \  Why,  Phil»  are  yo« 
turned  irmoctnt  I 

Phil,  I  am  not,  father,  at  all.  But  with  your  lave,  I 
call  on  Randal  Rooney,  for  he  is  an  undeniable  honour* 
able  man — I  refer  all  to  his  evidence. 

Randal,  Thank  you,  Phil.  I'll  witness  the  truth,  on 
whatever  side. 

*  Catty  rushes  in  between  them^  exclaiming,  in  a  tremen* 
dous  tone.  If  you  do.  Catty  Rooney's  curse  be  4ipon — 

Randal  stops  her  mouth,  and  struggles  to  hold  his  mother 
back.    Oh,  mother,  you  couldn't  curse. 

[AH  the  RooNETS  get  about  her  and  exclaim^ 

Oh,  Catty,  your  son  you  couldnH  curse ! 

Mr.  Carv,  Silence,  and  let  me  be  heard.  Leave  this 
lady  to  me ;  I  know  how  to  manage  these  feminine  vix- 
ens. Mrs.  Catherine  Rooney,  listen  to  me — ^you  are  a 
reasonable  woman. 

Catty,  I  am  not,  nor  don't  pretend  to  it,  plase  your 
honour. 

Mr,  Carv,  But  you  can  hear  reason,  madam,  I  pre- 
gome,  from  the  voice  of  authority. 
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Catty,  No,  plase  your  honour^rm  deaf,  stone  deaf. 

Mr.  Carv.  No  trifling  with  me,  madam ;  give  me  leave 
to  advise  you  a  little  for  ypur  good. 

Catty,  Plase  your  honour,  it's  of  no  use — from  a  child 
up  I  never  could  stand  to  be  advised  for  my  good.  See, 
I'd  get  hot  and  hotter,  plase  your  honour,  till  Fd  bounce ! 
I'd  3y !  Fd  burst !  and  myself  does  not  know  what  mis- 
chief I  mightn't  do. 

ikfr.  Carv,  Constable !  take  charge  of  this  cursing  and 
cursed  woman,  who  has  not  respect  for  man  or  magis- 
trate. Away  with  her  out  of  my  presence  !~I  commit 
her  for  a  contempt. 

Randal,  (eagerly)  Oh !  plase  your  honour,  I  beg  your 
tionour's  pardon  for  het — my  mother — entirely.  When 
she  is  in  her  reason,  she  has  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
whole  bench,  and  your  honour  above  all.  Oh!  your 
honour,  be  plasing  this  once !  Excuse  her,  and  111  go 
bail  for  her  she  won't  say  another  word  till  she'd  get  the 
nod  from  your  honour. 

Mr.  Carv.  On  that  condition,  and  on  that  condition 
only,  I  am  willing  to  pass  over  the  past.  Fall  back, 
constable. 

Catty,  {aside)  Why  then,  Gerald  O'Blaney  mislet  me. 
This  Carver  is  a  fauterer  of  the  Scotch.  Bad  luck  to 
every  bone  in  his  body !  (As  Catty  says  this  her  son 
draws  her  hack<,  and  tries  to  ]^acify  her.) 

Mr.  Carv.  Is  she  muttering,  constable  ? 

Randal.  Not  a  word,  plase  you  honour,  only  just  tell- 
ing herself  to  be  quiet.  Oh,  mother,  dearest,  I'll  kneel 
to  plase  you. 

Catty.  Kneel!  oh,  to  an  ould  woman  like  me — ^no 
standing  that !  So  here,  on  my  hunkers  I  am,  for  your 
sake,  Randal,  and  not  a  word,  good  or  bad !  Can  woman 
do  more !    (She  sits  with  her  fingers  on  her  lips.) 

Mr.  Carv.  Now  for  your  defence,  Philip :  oe  short,  for 
mercy's  sake !  (pulling  out  his  watch.) 

PhU.  Not  to  be  detaming  your  honour  too  long — ^I  wag 
in  Ballynavogue  this  forenoon,  and  was  just — that  is, 
Miss  Car'line  Flaherty  was  just — 

Mr.  Carv.  Miss  Caroline  Flaherty !  What  in  nature 
can  she  have  to  do  with  the  business  1     ' 

Phil.  Only  axing  me,  sir,  she  was,  to  play  the  flageo- 
lets, which  was  the  rason  I  was  sitting  at  Flaherty's. 

Mr.  Carv.  Address  yourself  to  the  court,  young  man. 

PM,  Sitting  at  Flaherty's — ^in  the  parlour,  with  the 
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door  open,  and  all  the  M'Brides  which  \^  in  it  was  in 
the  outer  room  taking  a  toombler  o'  punch  I  trated  ^em 
to—but  not  drinking-— not  a  man  out  o^  the  way-^-whea 
in  comes  that  gentlewoman.  {Painting  to  Mrs.  Roonbt. 
Randal  groans.)  Never  fear,  Randal,  I'll  tell  it  as  soft 
as  1  can. 

Old  JMTB.  Soft,  why?  Mighty  soft  cratur  ever  since 
he  was  born,  plase  your  honour,  though  he's  my  son. 

Mr.  Caro.  (putting  his  finger  on  his  lips)  Friend  Mat> 
thew,  no  reflections  in  a  court  of  justice  ever.  Go  on 
Philip. 

Phil.  So  some  one  having  tould  Mrs.  Rooney  lies,  as 
I'm  confident,  sir — for  she  came  in  quite  mad,  and  abused 
my  sister  Honor ;  accusing  her,  before  all,  of  being  sit- 
ting and  giving  her  company  to  Randal  Rooney  at  Flah- 
erty's, drinking,  and  something  abibut  a  ring,  and  a  meet- 
ing behind  the  chapel,  which  I  couldn't  unoerstand ;  but 
it  Bred  me,  and  I  stepped — ^but  I  recollected  I'd  promised 
Honor  npt  to  let  her  provoke  me  to  lift  a  hand  good  or 
bad — so  I  stepped  across  very  civil,  and  I  said  to  her^ 
says  I,  ma'am,  it's  all  lies — some  one  has  been  belying 
Honor  M*Bride  to  you,  Mrs.  Rooney. 

[Catty  sighs  and  groans,  striking  the  back  of  one  hand 
reiteratedly  into  the  palm  of  the  other — rises — heats  the 
deviPs  tattoo  as  she  stands — then  clasps  her  hands 
again. 

Mr.  Carv.  That  woman  has  certainly  more  ways  of 
making  a  noise,  without  speaking,  than  any  woman 
upon  earth.    Proceed,  Philip. 

Phil.  Depind  on  it,  it's  all  lies,  Mrs.  Rooney,  says  I, 
ma'am.  No,  but  you  lie.  Flourishing  Phil,  says  she. 
With  that  every  M'Bride,  to  a  man,  rises  from  the  table, 
catching  up  chairs  and  stools  and  toomblers  and  jugs, 
to  revenge  Honor  and  me.  Not  foi*  your  life,  hoys, 
don't  let'driev  ne'er  a  one  of  yees,  says  I — she's  a 
woman,  and  a  widow  woman,  and  only  a  scould  from 
her  birth :  so  they  held  their  hands ;  but  she  giving 
tongue  bitter,  'twas  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  stand  it. 
Now,  for  the  love  of  heaven  and  me,  sit  down  all,  and 
be  quite  as  la^bs,  and  finish  your  poonch  like  gentle- 
men, sir,  s^ys  I :  so  saying,  I  tuk  Mrs.  Rooney  up  in 
my  arms .  tenderly,  as  ,1  would  a  bouid  child — she 
screeching  and  screeching  like  mad : — whereupon  her 
jock  caught  on  the  chair,  pocket-hole  or  sometlidng,  and 
give  one  rent  from  head  to/u2— and  that  was  the  tatter> 
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ing  of  the  jock.  So  we  got  her  to  the  door,  and  there 
she  spying  hei^  son  by  ill-luck  in  the  street,  directly 
stretches  out  her  arms,  and  kicking  my  shins,  plase 
your  honour,  till  I  could  not  hold  her,  *'  Murder !  Randal 
Itooney,'*  cries  she,  '*  and  will  you  see  your  own  mo- 
ther murdered  V 

Randal,  Them  were  the  very  words,  I  acknowledge, 
she  used,  which  put  me  past  my  rason,  no  doubt. 

Phil.  Then  Randal  Rooney,  being  past  his  rason, 
turns  to  all  them  Rooneys  that  were  in  no  condition. 

Mr.  Carv.  That  were  what  we  in  English  would  call 
drunks  I  presume  ? 

Randal:  Something  very  near  it,  plase  your  honour. 

PhU.  Sitting  on  the  bench  outside  the  door  they 
inrere,  when  Randal  came  up.  '*Up,  Rooneys,  and  at 
*eni !"  cried  he ;  and  up,  to  be  sure,  they  flew,  shillelahs 
and  all,  like  lightning,  daling  biows  on  all  of  us  M'Brides  : 
but  I  never  lifted  a  hand ;  and  Randal,  Til  do  him  jus- 
tice, avoided  to  lift  a  hand  against  me. 

Randal.  And  while  I  live  rU  never  forget  that 
hour,  nor  this  hour,  Phil,  and  all  your  generous  con- 
struction. 

Catty,  (aside)  Why  then  it  almost  softens  me ;  but  I 
-wonH  be  made  a  fool  on. 

Mr.  Carv.  (who  has  been  reconsidering  the  examinations) 
It  appears  to  me  that  you,  Mr.  Philip  M'Bride,  did,  as 
the  law  allows,  only  lay  Itands  softly  upon  complainant,' 
Catherine  Rooney ;  and  the  Rooneys,  as  it  appears, 
struck,  and  did  strike,  the  first  blow. 

Randal.  I  can't  deny,  plase  your  honour,  we  did. 

Mr. Carv.  [tearing  the  examinations)  Then,  gentlemen, 
•-^you,  Rooneys — beaten  men,  1  cannot  possibly  take 
your  examinations. 

[When  the  examinations  are  torn,  the  M^Qbides  aU  bow, 
and  thank  his  honour. 

Mr.  Carv.  Beaten  men !  depart  in  peace. 

[The  Rooneys  sigh  and  groan,  and  after  turning  their 
hats  several  times,  bow,  walk  a  few  steps' away,  return^ 
and  seem  loath  to  depart.  Catty  springs  forward, 
holding  up  her  hands  joined  in  a  supplicattng  attitude 
to  Mr.  Carver. 

Randal.  If  your  honour  would  be  plasing  to  let  her 
spake  now,  or  she'd  burst,  maybe. 

Mr.  Carv.  Speak  now,  woman,  and  ever  after  hol4 
your  tongue.  , 
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"  Cotfy.  Then  lam  lasonable  now.plase  your  honour, 
for  111  put  it  to  the  test— see,  111  withdraw  my  exami- 
nations entirely,  and  TU  recant— and  I'll  go  further,  111 
own  I'm  wrong— (though  I  know  I'm  right)— and  I'll  beg 

Sour  pardon,  M'Brides,  if— (but  I  know  111  not  have  to 
eg  your  pardon  either)— but  I  say  I  will  beg  your  par- 
don, M*Bndcs,  t/;  mind  (f,  you  will  accept  my  test,  and 
it  fsdls  me. 
Mr.  Can),  Very  fair,  Mrs.  Rooney. 
Old  JVf  JB.  What  is  it  she's  saying! 
Pha,  What  test,  Mrs.  Rooney? 
Randal,  Dear  mother,  name  your  test. 
Catty,  Let  Honor  M'Bride  be  summoned,  and  if  she 
can  prove  she  took  no  ring,  and  was  not  behind  the 
chapel  with  Randal,  nor  drinking  at  Flaherty's  with  him, 
the  time  she  was,  I  give  up  all. 

Randal,  Agreed,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  mother. 
Oh,  may  I  run  for  her  ? 
Old  MB,  Not  a  fut,  you  sir-^go  Phil  dear. 
Phil.  That  I  will,  like  a  lapwing,  father. 
Mr,  Carv,  Where  to,  sir — ^where  so  precipitate ! 
PhU,  Only  to  fetch  my  sister. 
Mr.  Carv.  Your  sister,  sir? — ^then  you  need  not  go 
far :  your  sister,  Honor  M'Bride,  is,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  in  this  house. 

Catty.  So.    Under  whose  protection,  I  wonder! 
Mr.  Carv.  Under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Carver,  ma- 
dam, into  whose  service  she  vras  desirous  to  engage 
herself;  and  whose  advice — 
Clerk,  Shdl  I,  if  you  please,  sir,  call  Honor  int 
Mr,  Carv,  If  you  please. 

[A  silence.  Catty  stands  Htinf  her  thumb.  Old 
M*Bride  leans  his  chin  upon  his  hftnds  on  his  stick, 
and  never  stirs,  even  his  eyes.  Young  M'Bmob  locks 
out  eagerly  to  the  side  at  which  Honor  is  expected  to 
enter— l^AKDAii  looking  over  his  shoulder,  exclaims — 
niere  she  comes !    Innocence  in  all  her  looks. 

Catty,  Oh!  that  we  shall  see  soon.    No  making  a 
fool  of  me. 

Old  MB,  My  daughter's  step— I  should  know  it. 
lAside)  How  my  old  heart  bates  I 

[Mr,  Carver  takes  a  chair  out  of  the  way. 
Catty,  Walk  in — ^walk  on.  Miss  Honor»    Oh,  to  be 
sure,  Miss  Honor  will  have  justice.  ' 
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Enter  Honor  M^Bridb,  toalking  very  timidly. 

And  no  need  to  be  ashamed,  Miss  Honor,  until  you^re 
fmind  out. 

Mr.  Carv,  Silence ! 

Old  AtB.  Thank  your  honour. 

[Mr,  Carver  whispers  to  his  clerk,  and  direcis  A»m» 
tohUe  the  following  speeches  go  on. 

Catty.  That's  a  very  pretty  courtesy,  Miss  Honor —  ^ 
walk  on,  pray — all  the  gentlemen^s  admiring  you — my 
son  Randal  beyant  all. 

Randal.  Mother,  I  won't  bear — 

Catty.  .Can't  you  find  a  sate  for  her,  any  of  yeest 
Here's  a  stool — ^give  it  her^  Randal.   (Honor  sits  down.) 
And  I  hope  it  won't  prove  the  stool  of  repentance,  miss  - 
or  madam.    Oh,  bounce  ydur  forehead,  Randal— truth 
must  out;  you've  put  it  to  the  test,  sir. 

Randal,  I  desire  no  other  for  her  or  myself. 

[The  father  and  brother  take  each  a  hand  of  Honor— 
support  and  sooth  her. 

Catty.  IM  pity  you,  Honor,  myself,  only  I  know  voii 
are  a  M*Bride ;  and  know  you're  desaving  me,  and  all 
present. 

Mr.  Carv.  Call  that  other  witness  I  allude  to,  clerk, 
into .  our  presenc e  without  delay. 

Clerk.  1  shall,  sir.  [Exit  Clerk. 

Catty.  We'll  see — we'll  see  all  soon — and  the  truth 
will  come  out,  and  shame  the  dibbil  and  the  M'Brides! 

Randal,  {looking  out)  The  man  I  bet,  as  I'm  a 
sinner! 

Catty.  What  t — which  1— where  1 — True  for  ye  !— I 
^as  wondering  I  did  not  see  the  man  you  but  appear 
again  ye :  and  this  is  he,  with  the  head  bound  up  m  the 
garter,  coming — ^miserable  cratur  he  looks — who  would 
he  be? 

Randal.  You'll  see  all  soon,  mother. 

JShter  Pat  Coxb,  hts  head  bound  up. 

Mr.  Carv.  Come  on — walk  OQ' boldly,  friend. 

Catty.  Pat  Coxe !  saints  above  1 

Mr.  Carv.  Take  courage,  you  are  under  my  protection 
here — no  one  will  dare  to  touch  you. 

Randal,  {vfith  infinite  contempt)  Toucli  ye!  Not  I, ya 
ditty  dog ! 

•  H3 
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Mr.  G»T.  No,  8ir»  yon  have  done  enough  that  way 
abeady,  it  appears. 

Smor,  Randal !  what,  has  Randal  done  this  t 

Jl£r.  Cmv,  Now  obeenre — this  Mr.  Patrick  Cozey 
aforesaid,  has  taken  lefiige  with  me ;  for  he  is,  it  seems, 
aflFaid  to  appear  before  his  master,  Mr.  0*Blaney,  this 
Bight,  after  having  been  beaten :  though,  as  he  assures 
me,  he  has  been  heaten  without  any  provocation  what- 
soever, by  yoQ,  Mr.  Randal  Rooney ;  answer,  sir,  to  this 
matter! 

RamimL  I  don*t  deny  it,  sir;  I  bet  him,  tis  true. 

PmL  To  a  jeQy— without  marcy— he  did,  j^ase  your 
honour,  sir. 

RtaML  Sir,  plase  your  honour,  I  got  rason  to  sus- 
pect this  man  to  be  the  author  of  all  them  lies  that  was 
toidd  backwards  and  forwards  to  my  mother  aboat  me 
and  Miss  Honor  M'Bride,  which  made  my  mother  mad, 
and  dhv*  her  to  raise  the  riot,  plase  your  honour.  I 
charged  Pat  with  the  lies,  and  he  shirked,  and  could 
ipve  me  no  satisfaction,  but  kept  swearing  he  was  no 
Bar,  and  bid  me  keep  my  distance,  for  he'd  a  pocket 
pistol  about  him.    "  I  dont  care  what  you  have  about 

fou— you  have  not  the*  truth  about  ye,  nor  in  ye,'*  says 
;  "ye  are  a  liar,  Pat  Coxe,"  says  I :  so  he^cocked  the 
pistbr  at  me,  saying  that  would  prove  me  a  coward— 
with  that  I  wrench^  the  pistol  from  him,  and  bet  him  in 
a  big  passion.  I  own  to  that,  plase  your  honour — ^there 
I  own  I  was  ¥nrong  {iurmng  to  Hohor)  to  demane  myself 
lifting  my  hand  any^  way. 

Mr,  Carv.  But  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  this  man  has 
told  any  lies. 

Randal,  If  he  has  tould  no  lies,  I -wronged  him. 
Speak,  mother^CoxE  gets  behind  Cattt,  and  twitches 
hergown\  was  it  he  who  was  the  informer,  or  not ! 

Catty,  Nay,  Pat  Coxe,  if  you  lied,  I'll  not  screen 
you ;  but  if  you  tould  the  truUi,  stand  out  like  a  man, 
and  stand  to  it,  and  Fll  stand  by  you,  against  my 
own  son  even,  Randal,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the 
report.  In  plain  words,  then,  he,  Pat  Coxe,  tould  me, 
that  she,  Honor  M'Bride,  gave  you,  Randal  Rooney, 
the  n^eeting  behind  the  chapel,  and  you  gave  her  the 
ring, — and  then  she  went  with  you  to  drink  at  Fla- 
herW's 

JBanor.  (starting  up)  Oh!  who  could  say  the  like  qC 
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Oaihf.  There  he  stands— now,  Pat,  you  must  stand 
or  fsdl — will  you  swear  to  what  you  said  %  {Old  M'Bbioi 
and  Phil  approach  Pat.) 

Mr.  Carv.  This  is  not  the  point  before  me ;  but,  how- 
ever, I  waive  that  objection. 

Randal.  Oh !  mother,  don't  put  him  to  his  oath,  lest 
he'd  perjure  himself.  t 

Pat,  ril  swear :  do  you  think  Td  be  making  a  liar  of 
myself! 

Honor.  Father — ^Phil  dear— heat  me  one  word ! 

Randal,  Hear  her— oh  \  hear  her— ^go  to  her. 

Honor,  (in  a  low  voice)  Would  you  ask  at  what 
time  it  was  he  pretends  I  was  taking  the  ring  and  all 
that! 

Old  MB.  Plase  your  honour,  would  you  ask  the  nuh 
cal  what  time  % 

Mr.  Carv.  Don't  call  him  rascal,  sir — ^no  rascals  in 
my  presence.  What  time  did  you  see  Honor  M*Bride 
behind  the  chapel,  Pat  Qoze  t 

Pat.  As  the  clock  struck  twelve-^I  mind — ^by  the 
same  token  the  workmen's  bell  rang  as  usual  \  that 
same  time,  just  as  I  seen  Mr.  Randal  there  putting  the 
ring  on  her  finger,  and  I  said^ "  there's  the  hell  ringing  for 
a  wedding^^^  says  I. 

Mr.  Carv.  To  whom  did  you  say  that,  sir  1 

Pat.  To  myself,  plase  your  honour— I'll  tell  you  the 
truth. 

Hdnor.  Truth!  That  time  the  clock  struck  twelve 
and  the  bell  rang,  I  was  happily  here  in  this  house,  sir. 

Mr.  Carv.  At  Bob's  Fortt  what  witness? 

Honor,  If  I  might  take  the  liberty  to  call  one  could 
do  me  justice. 

Afn  Cary.  No  liberty  in  justice— spes&  out. 

Honor,  If  I  might  trouble  Mrs.  Carver  herself  \ 
.    Mr.  Carv*  Mrs.  Carver  will  think  it  no  trouble  {risirkg 
with  dignity)  to  dO  justice,  for  she  has  been  the  wife  to 
one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  many 
years.  [Sends  a  servant  for  Mrs.  Casver.  . 

Mr.  Carv.  Mrs.  Carver,  mvdear,  I  must  summon  you 
to  appear  in  open  court,  at  the  suit  or  prayer  of  Honor 
M'Bnde. 

Enter  Mrs,  Cabvbe,  who  isfoUoufed  hy  Miss  BLooMSBimry 

on  tiptoe. 

Mr^,  Carv.  Wilhngly. 
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Afr.  Carv.  The  case  lies  in  a  nutshell,  my  dear:  there 
is  a  man  who  swears  that  Honor  M'Bride  was  behim^ 
the  chapel,  with  Randal  Rooney,  putting  a  ring  on  her 
finger,  when  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  our  workmen's 
beU  rang  this  morning.  Honor  avers  she  was  at  Bob's 
Fort  with  you :  now  as  she  could  not  be,  like  a  bird,  in 
two  places  at  once — was  she  with  you  ? 

Mrs,  Carv.  Honor  M'Bride  was  with  me  when  the 
workmen's  bell  rang,  and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve 
.  this  day — she  staid  with  me  till  two  o'clock. 

[AU  the  RooNETS,  except  Cattt,  exclaim-^ 

Oh,  no  going  beyond  the  lady's  word  I 

Mrs,  Carv.  Am  I  think  it  but  justice  to  add,  that 
Honor  M*Bride  has  this  day  given  me  such  proofs  of  her 
being  a  good  girl,  a  good  daughter,  and  a  good  sister, 
that  she  has  secured  my  good  opinion  and  good  wishes 
ibr  life. 

Mr.  Carv.  And  mine  in  consequence. 

Bloom,  And  mine  of  course.  [Honor  courtesies. 

'  [Old  M'BRroE  bows  very  low  to  Mr.  Carvkr,  and  again 
to  Mrs.  Carver.  Phil  bows  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carves, 
and  to  Miss  Bloomsburt. 

Old  MB.  Where  are  you  now,  Catty  t-^and  you,  Pat, 
ye  unfortinate  liar? 

Pat.  (falling  on  his  knees)  On  my  knees  I  am.  Oh,  I 
am  an  unfortinate  liar,  and  1  beg  your  honour's  piurdon 
this  once. 

Mr.  Carv.  A  most  abandoned  liar  I  pronounce  you. 

Pat.  Oh !  I  hope  your  honour  won't  abandon  me,  for 
I  didn't  know  Miss  Honor  was  under  her  ladyship 
Mrs.  Carver's  favour  and  purtection,  or  I'd  sooner  ha' 
cut  my  tongue  out  clane — and  I  expect  your  honour 
won't  turn  your  back  on  me  quite,  for  this  is  the  first 
lies  I  ever  was  found  out  in  since  my  creation ;  and 
how  could  I  help,  when  it  was  by  my  master's  particular 
desire  ? 

Mr.  Carv,  Your  master !  honest  Gerald  O'Blaney ! 

Catty.  O'Blaney! — save  us!  {Lifting  up  her  hands,  and 
eyes.)  • 

Mr.  Carv.  Take  caye,  Pat  Cose. 

Pat.  Mr.  0*Blaney,  ma'am — ^plase  your  honour — all 
truth  now — ^the  counshillor,  that  same,  and  no  other,  as 
Tve  breath  in  my  body — for  why  should  I  teU  a  lie  now, 
when  I've  no  place  in  my  eye,  and  not  a  ha'porth  to  get 
by  it  %  I'll  confess  all.   It  was  by  my  master's  orders  that 
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f  set  you,  Mrs.  Rooney,  and  your  pride  up,  ma^m,  again^ 
making  up  with  them  M'Brides.  Til  tell  the  truth  now, 
ijflase  your  honour — that  was  the  cause  of  the  lies  I 
mentioned  about  tlie  ring  and  c^apel-^I'il  tell  more,  if 
youUl  bind  Mr.  Randal  to  keep  the  pace. 

Randal.  1 1— -ye  dirty  dog ! — Didn't  I  tell  ye  already 
I'd  not  dirty  my  fingers  with  the  likes  of  you  1 

Pat,  All  Mr.  Gerald  O'Blaney's  aim  was  to  ruin  Mr. 
Randal  Rooney,  and  set  him  by  the  ears  with  that  gen- 
tleman, Mr.' Philip  M*Bride,  the  brother,  and  they  to 
come  to  blows  and  Outrage,  and  then  be  in  disgrace  com- 
mitted by  his  honour. 

Randal,  (turning  to  Honor  M'Bride)  Honor,  you 
saved  all — ^your  brother  and  I  never  lifted  our  hands 
against  one  another,  thanks  be  to  Heaven  and  you, 
dearest ! 

Catty,  And  was  there  no  truth  in  the  story  of  the 
chapel  and  the  ring  ? 

Pat,  Not  a  word  of  truth,  but  lies,  Mrs.  Rooney,  dear 
ma'am,  of  the  master's  putting  into  my  mouth  out  of  his 
own  head. 

[Catty  Rooney  walks  fimdy  and  deliberately 
across  the  room  to  Honor  M^Bams. 
Catty,  Honor  M*Bride,  I  was  wrong ;  and  here,  pub- 
licly, as  I  traduced  you,  I  ax  your  pardon  before  his 
honour,  and  your  father,  and  your 'brother,  and  before 
Randal,  and  before  my  faction  and  his. 

[Both  RooNBYS  and  M^Brides,  all  excepting  Old 
M'Bride,  clap  their  hands  and  huzza. 
Mr.  Carv.  I  ought  to  reprove  this  acclamation — ^but 
this  once  I  let  it  pass. 
Phil.  Father,  you  said  nothing — ^what  do  you  say,  sir? 
Old  WB,  {never  moving)  I  say  nothing  at  all.    I  never 
doubted  Honor,  and  knew  the  truth  must  appear — that's 
all  I  say. 

Hmor.  Oh !  father  dear— more  you  will  say  (shaking 
hs  stick  gently)  Look  up  at  me,  and  remember  the 
promise  you  gave  me,  when  Catty  should  be  rasonable 
—and  is  not  she  rasonable  now  ? 

Old  MB,  I  did  not  hear  a  word'  from  her  about  the 
bog  of  Ballynascraw. 

Catty,  Is  it  the  pitiful  bit? — No  more  about  it ! — ^Make 
crame-cheesesofit — ^whatcarell  'Twas  only  for prid* 
I  stood  out^not  that  I'm  thinking  of  now  t 

37 
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OldM^B.  Well, then, miracles  will  never  cease!  here^s 
one  in  your  favour,  Honor ;  so  take  her,  Randal,  fortune 
and  all — a  wife  of  five  hundred. 

Randal,  (kneeling)  Oh !  happiest  of  men  I  am  this 
minute. 

Catty.  I  the  same,  if  she  had  not  a  pinny  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Carv.  Happiest  of  men! — Don*t  kneel  or  go  inta 
ecstacies  now,  1  oeff,  till  I  know  the  rationale  of  this. 
Was  not  I  consulted  1— did  not  I  give  my  opinion  and 
advice  ia  favour  of  another  1 

Old  MB.  You  was— you  did,  plase  your  honour ; 
and  I  beg  your  honour^s  pardon,  and  Mr.  Counsellor 
O'Blaney's. 

Mr.  Carv.  And  did  not  you  give  your  consent  ? — ^I 
must  think  him  a^very  ill-used  person. 

Old  MB.  I  gave  my  consint  only  in  case  he  could 
win  hers,  plase  your  honour,  and  he  could  nat — and  I 
could  not  break  my  own  daughter's  heart,  and  I  beg 
your  honour's  pardon. 

Mr.  Carv.  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,  sir ;  bat  I 
gave  my  approbation  to  the  match,  and  I  really  am  not 
accustomed  to  have  my  advice  or  opinion  neglected  or 
controverted.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand — 

Enter  a  Footman  with  a  note,  whu:h  he  gives  to  Mr.  Carvkr. 

Old  MB.  (aside  to  Phil)  Say  something  for  me,  Phil, 
can't  ye  1 — I  hav'n't  a  word.  •:' 

Mr.  Carv7^'(yi9%ng'''^SttK'  a  quicker  motion  than  ustuU) 
Bless  me !  bless  me !  here  is  a  revolution !  and  a  coun- 
ter-revolution ! — Here's  news  will  make  you  all  in  as 
great  astonishment  as  I  own  I  am. 

Old  MB.  What  is  it  t 

Randal.  I'm  made  for  life— I  don't  care  what  comes. 

Honor.  Nor  I :  so  it  is  not  to  touch  you,  I'm  happy. 

Catty.  Oh !  your  honour,  spake  quick  tAii  time—lbeg 
pardon ! 

Mr,  Carv.  Then  J  have  to  confess  tluit  for  once  I  hare 
been  deceived  and  mistaken  in  my  judgment  of  a  man ; 
and  what  is  more,  of  a  man's  circumstances  completely 
— O'Blaney. 

(Hd  M^B.  What  of  his  ctrcumstances^  oh !  sir,,  in  the 
name  of  mercy! 

Mr.  Carv.  Bankrupt — at  this  instant  all  under  seizure 
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to  the  supervisor.     Mr.  Gerald  O'Blaney  has  fled  the 
country. 

Old  M*B,  Then,  Honor,  you  are  without  a  penny ;  fo» 
all  her  fortune,  500/.,  was  in  his  hands. 

Randd.  Then  Tm  as  happy  to  have  her  without  a 
penny — happier  I  am  to  prove  tny  love  pure. 

Catty,  God  bless  you  for  my  own  son !  That's  oui 
way  of  thinking,  Mr.  M*Bride — you  see  it  was  not  for 
the  fortune. 

Honor,  Oh !  Phil,  didn't  I  tell  you  her  heart  was 
right! 

Catty,  Wewillworkhard^^heerup,M*Brides.  Now 
the  Rooneys  and  M'firides  has  joined,  you'll  see  we'll 
dofy  the  world  and  O'Blaney,  the  chate  of  chaUs, 

Honor,  Randal's  own  mother ! 

Catty,  Ay,  now  we  are  all  one  family— 4iow  poll  to- 
gether. Don't  be  cast  down,  Phil  dear.  I'll  never  call 
you  Flourishing  Phil  again ;  so  dou't  be  standing  on  pride. 
Suppose  your  shister  has  not  a  pinny,  she's  better  than 
thB  best,  and  I'll  love  her  and  fold  her  to  my  ould  warm 
heart,  and  the  daughter  of  my  heart  she  is  now. 

Honor,  Oh,  mother  !*-for  you  are  my  mother  now— 
and  happy  1  am  to  have  a  mother  in  you. 

Mr,  Carv,  I  protest  it  makes  me  almost — almost— 
blow  my  nose. 

Catty,  Why,  then,  you're  a  good  cratur.  But,  who 
tould  you  I  was  a  vixen,  dear — ^plase  y  opr  honour  1 

Mr,  Carv,  Your  friend  that  is  gon6. 

Catty,  O'Blaney? 

Randal,  Frind!  He  never  was  frind  to  none — ^least 
of  all  to  hisself. 

Catty,  Oh !  the  double-distilled  villain ! — ^he  tould  your 
honour  I  was  a  vixen,  and  fond  of  law.  Now  would  vou 
believe  what  I'm  going  to  till  you  t  He  tould  me  of  hia 
honour — 

Mr,  Carv.  Of  me,  his  patron  1  ^ 

Catty,  Of  you,  his  patron,  sir.  He  tould  me  your 
honour — which  is  a  slander,  as  we  all  here  can  witness, 
—can't  we  1  by  his  honour's  ^contempt  oif  Pat  Coxe — ^yet 
O'Blaney  said  you  was  as  fond  and  proud  of  having 
informers  about  you  as  a  rat-catcher  is  of  rats. 

Mr,  Carv,  Mistress  Catherine  Rooney,  and  all  yon 
good  people, — there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
obtaining  information  and  encouraging  common  in* 
formers. 
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Catty.  There  is,  I'm  sinsible.  (Aside  to  her  son} 
Then  he's  a  good  magistrate — except  a  little  pompous^ 
mighty  good.  {Aloud  to  Mr,  CxibyER)  Then  1  beg  your 
honour's  pardon  for  my  bad  behaviour,  and  bad  language 
and  all.  'Twas  O'Blaney's  fau't — ^but  he's  down,  and 
don't  trample  on  the  fallen. 

Old  MB.  Don't  defind  O'Blaney !  Oh,  the  villain !  to 
rob  me  of  all  my  hard  arnings.  Mrs.  Catty,  I  thank  you  as 
a  heavy  heaH  can,  for  you're  ginerous ;  and  you,  Ran- 
dal, for  your — 

Randal.  Is  it  for  loving  her,  when  I  can't  help  it  % — 
whp  could  1 

(Hd  MB,  (sighing  deeply)  But  still  it  goes  against  the 
father's  heart  to  see  his  child,  his  pride,  go  pinnyless 
out  of  his  house. 

PM«  Then,  sir,  father  dear,  I  have  to  tell  you  she  is 
not  pennyless.  But  I  would  not  tell  you  before,  that 
Randall,  and  Catty  too,  might  show  themselves  what 
they  are.  Honor  is  not  pennyless :  the  three  hundred 
you  gave  me  to  lodge  with  O'Blaney  is  safe  here. 
(Opening  his  pocket-book)  When  I  was  going  to  him 
with  it  as  you  ordered,  by  great  luck  I  was  stopped  by 
this  very  quarrel  and  riot  in  Ballynavogue :  he  was  the 
original  cause  of  kicking  up  the  riot,  and  was  summoned 
before  your  honour, — and  here's  the  money. 

Old  MB,  Oh,  she's  not  pinnyless!  Well,  I  never 
saw  money  with  so  much  pleasure  in  all  my  long  days, 
nor  could  I  think  I'd  e^cr  live  to  give  it  away  with  half 
so  much  satisfaction  as  this  minute.  I  here  give  it, 
Honor,  to- Randal  Rooney  and  you :  dnd  bless  ye,  child, 
with  the  man  of  your  choice,  who  is  mine  now. 

Mrs,  Carv.  (aside,  to  Mr,  Carver)  My  dear,  I  wish  to 
invite  all  these  good  people  to  a  wedding*dinner ;  but 
really  I  am  afraid  1  shall  blunder  in  saying  their  names. 
Will  you  prompt  me  1 

Mr.  Carv.  (aside  to  Mrs.  Carver)  Why  reaUy  I  am 
not  used  to  be  a  prompter ;  however,  I  will  condescend 
to'  prompt  you,  Mrs.  Carver.  (He  prompts  while  she 
speaks,) 

Mrs.  Carv.  Mr.  Big  Briny  of  Cloon,  Mr.  Ulick  of  Elio* 
garty,  Mr.  Charley  of  Killaspugbrone,  and  you  Mrs. 
Catty  Rooney,  and  you  Mr.  M'Bride  senior,  and  you 
Mr.  Philip  M^Bride,  no  longer  Flourishing  Phil ;  since 
you  are  now  all  reconciled,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  you  a  reconciliation  dinner  at  the  wedding  of 
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Honor  M'Bride,  who  is  an  honour  to  her  familj,  and 
Randal  Rooney,  who  ^o  well  deserves  her  love. 

The  M^BuDEB  and  Roojxmyb  jam  in  the  cry  of 

JA>i\f  life  and  great  luck  to  your  ladyship,  that  was 
always  good ! 

Mr,  Carv.  And  you  comprehend  that  I  beg  that  the 
'wedding  may  be  celebrated  at  Bob's  Fort. 

All  join  in  crying, 

Long  may  your  honour's  honour  reign  over  us  in  glory 
at  Bob's  Fort ! 

Catly,  {crocking  her  fingers)  A  fig  for  the  bog  of  Bal* 
lyuascraw ! — Now  'tis  alTLoYB  and  no  Law* 
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ACT  !• 
SCENE  I. 

A  Dressing-rocm  in  Bannow  Castle^  in  Ireland. 

Enter  Sir  William  Hamden,  in  his  nunrung'-gown. 

Sir  W.  Every  thing  precisely  in  order,  even  in  Ireland ! 
laid,  I  do  believe,  at  the  very  same  angle  at  which  they 
used  to  be  placed  on  my  own  dressing-table,  at  Ham- 
den-place,  in  Kent.  Exact  Gilbert!  most  punctual 
of  valet-de-chambres !  and  a  young  fellow,  as  he  is,  too ! 
It  is  admirable !  Ay,  though  he  looks  as  if  he  was  made 
of  wood,  and  moVes  like  an  automaton,  he  has  a  warm 
heart  and  a  true  English  spirit — true  born  English  every 
inch  of  him.  1  remember  him,  when  first  I  saw  him 
ten  years  ago  at  his  father^s,  Farmer  Ashfield^s,  at  the 
harvest-home ;  there  was  Gilbert  in  all  his  glory,  seated 
on  the  top  of  a  hay-rick,  singing 

"  Then  sine  in  preiaa  of  men  of  Krat, 
So  loyal,  brave,  and  free; 
Of  Britain's  race,  if  one  •arpaw^ 
A  man  of  Kent  iaheV*  • 

How  he  brought  tiimself  to  quit  the  men  of  Kent  to 
come  to  Ireland  with  me  is  wonderful.  However,  now 
he  is  here,  I  hope  he  is  tolerably  happy :  I  must  ask  the 
question  in  direct  terms ;  for  Gilbert  would  never  speak 
till  spoken  to,  let  him  feel  what  he  might. 

Sir  W.  (calh)  Gilbert !  Gilbert ! 

Enter  Gilbert. 

Giib,  Here,  sir. 

Sir  W.  Gilbert,  now  you  have  been  in  Ireland  somtt 
weeks,  I  hope  you  are  not  unhappy. . 
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Oilb.  No,  sir,  thank  you,  sir. 

Sir  W.  But  are  you  nappy,  man  t 

Crilb*  Yes,  sir,  tnank  you,  sir. 

[Gilbert  retires^  and  seems  busy  arrangir^  his  masUr*s 
clothes :  Sir  William  continues  dressing* 

Sir  Wo  (aside)  Yes,  sir,  thank  you,  sir.  As  dry  as  a 
chip ;  sparing  of  his  words  as  if  they  were  his  laist.  And 
'the  fellow  can  talk  if  he  would — ^lias  humour,  too,  if  one 
could  get  it  out ;  and  eloquence,  could  I  but  touch  the 
right  string,  the  heart-string.  1*11  try  again.  {Aloud) 
Gilbert ! 

Gilb.  Yes,  sir.  (Comes  forward  respectfully.) 

Sir  W.  Pray  what  re^ment  wa^  it  that  was  passing 
yesterday  through  the  village  of  Bannow  1 

GUb.  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  W.  That  is  to  say,  you  saw  they  w«*re  Highland- 
ers, and  that  was  enough  for  you ;  you  are  not  fond  of 
the  Scotch,  Gilbert? 

GUb.  No,  sir,  1  canH  say  as  I  be. 

Sir  W.  But,  Gilbert,  for  my  sake  you  must  conquer 
this  prejudice.  I  have  many  Scotch  friends  whom  I 
shall  go  to  visit  one  of  these  days ;  excellent  friends 
they  are ! 

Gilb.  Are  they,  sir  ?  If  so,  be  you  found  them  so,  I 
will  do  my  best,  Pm  sure. 

Sir  W.  Then  pray  go  down  to  the  inn  here,  and  inquire 
if  any  of  the  Scotch  officers  are  there. 

GUb,  I  will,  sir.  I  heard  say  the^officers  went  offthis 
morning. 

Sir  W.  Then  you  need  not  go  to  inquire  for  them. 

Cri^.  No,  sir.  Only  as  I  heard  say,  the  drum-major 
and  band  is  to  stay  a  few  days  in  Bannow,  on  account 
of  their  wanting  to  enlist  a  new  bugle-boy.  I  was  a  think- 
ing, if  so  be,  sir,  you  thought  well  of  it,  on  account 
you  like  these  Scotch,  Pd  better  to  step  down  and  see 
how  the  men  be  as  to  being  comfortable. 

Sir  W,  That's  right,  do.  Pray,  have  they  tolerable 
accommodations  at  the  inn  in  this  village  ? 

GUb.  (smiling)  I  can't  sav  much  for  that,  sir. 

Sir  W.  (aside)  Now  I  shall  set  him  going.  (Aloud^) 
What,  the  inn  here  is  not  like  one  of  our  English  inns 
on  the  Bath  road  ? 

GUb,  (suppressing  a  laugh)  Bath  road  I  Bless  you,  sir, 
it^s  no  more  like  an  inn  on  the  Bath  road,  nor  on  any 
road,  cross  or  by-road  whatsomdever,  as  ever  I  seed  in 
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England.    No  more  like-^no  more  like  than  nothing  at 
all,  sir! 

Sir  W.  What  sort  of  a  plaoe  is  it,  then? 
Oilb.  Why,  sir,  I'd  be  ashamed  almost  to  tell  you. 
Why,  sir,  I  never  seed  such  a  place  to  call  an  inn  in  all 
my  bom  days  afore.  First  and  foremost,  sir^  there's 
the  pig  is  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen  all  day  long,  and 
next  the  calf  has  what  they  call  the  run  of  the  kitchen ; 
so  what  with  them  brute  beasts^  and  the  poulti;y  that 
has  no  coop,  and  is  always  under  one's  feet,  or  over 
one's  head,  the  kitchen  is  no  place  for  a  Christian,  even 
to  eat  his  bread  and  cheese  in. 

Sir  W.  Well,  so  much  for  the  kitchen.    But  the  par- 
lour— ^they  have  a  parlour,  I  suppose } 

Gilb.  Yes,  sir,  they  have  a  parlour,  as  they  may  call 
it,  if  they  think  proper,  sir.  But  then  again,  an  honest 
'  English  farmer  would  be  afeard  an  his  life  to  stay  in  it, 
on  account  of  the  ceiling  just  a  coming  down  a'  top 
of  his  head.  And  if  he  should  go  up  stairs,  sir,  why 
that's  as  bad  again,  and  worse ;  for  the  half  of  them 
there  stairs  is  rotten,  and  ever  so  many  pulled  down 
ai^d  burnt. 
iSir  W,  Burnt  !^— the  stairs  1 

Gilh.  Burnt,  sir,  as  sure  as  I'm  standing  here ! — ^burut, 
sir,  for  fuel  one  scarce  year^  as  they  says,  sir.  More- 
over, when  a  man  does  get  Up  the  stairs,  sir,  why  he  is 
as  bad  off  again,  and  worse ;  for  the  Hoor  of  the  place 
they  calls  the  bedchamber  shakes  at  every  step,  as  if  it 
was  a  coming  down  with  one ;  and  the  walls  has  adl 
cracks,  from  top  to  toe — and  there's  rat-holes,  or  holes 
o'  some  sort  or  t'other,  all  in  the  floor ;  so  that  if  a 
man  don't  pick  his  steps  curiously,  his  leg  must  go  down 
through  the  ceiling  below.  And,  moreover,  there's  holes 
over  head  through  the  roof,  sir ;  so  that  if  it  rains,  it 
can't  but  pour  on  the  bed.  They  teU  me  they  used  for 
to  shift  the  bed  from  one  place  to  another  to  find,  as 
they  say,  the  dry  corner ;  but  now  the  floor  is  grown 
so  crazy,  they  dare  not  stir  the  bed  for  their  lives. 
Sir  W".  Worse  and  worse ! 
GJXb.  And,  moreover,  they  have  it  now  in  the  worst 

Elace  in  the  whole  room,  sir.  Close  at  the  head  of  the 
ed,  where  there  is  a  window  with  every  pane  broke, 
and  some  out  entirely,  and  the  women's  petticoats  and 
the  men's  hats  just  stuck  in  to  stop^all  for  the  night,  as 
they  say,  [Gilbhit  tries  to  stife  his  laughter. 
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Bir  W.  Langih  oat,  honeait  Gilbeit.  In  8|Mte  of  your 
graTitjr  and  your  civility,  laugh.  There  is  no  haurm,  bat 
Bometunes  a  great  d^  of  jj^Kid  d<«ie  by  langfalng*  es- 
pecially in  Ireland.  Langfaug  has  mended,  or  caused 
to  be  mended,  many  things  that  never  would  have  been 
mended  otherwise. 

GUb.  {recovering  Ms  graoity)  That^s  tme,  I  dare  to 
say,  sir. 

Sir  W.  Now,  Gilbert,  if  you  were  to  keep  an  inn,  it 
would  be  a  very  different  sort  of  inn  from  what  yon  have 
been  describing — ^would  not  it? 

GUb,  I  hope  so,  sir. 

Bir  W.  I  remember  when  we  were  talking  of  estab- 
lishing yon  in  England,  that  yoor  father  told  me  yon 
would  like  to  set  up  an  inn. 

Qiib*  (his  face  brightenifig)  For  sartin,  sir,  'tis  the  thing 
in  the  whole  world  I  should  like  the  best,  aud  be  the 
proudest  od,  if  so  be  it  was  in  my  power,  and  if  so  be, 
sir,  yon  could  spare  me.  (Holding  his  master's  coat  for 
him  to  put  on,) 

Sir  W,  Could  spare  you,  Gilbert ! — ^I  wUl  spare  you, 
whether  I  can  conveniently  or  not.  If  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  advantageously  a  man  who  has 
served  me  faithfully  for  ten  years,  do  you  think  I  woidd 
not  put  myself  to  a  little  incouvenieuce  to  do  it  I  Gii- 
bert,  yon  do  not  know  Sir  William  Hamden. 

GUL  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  do ;  and  I  should  be  main 
sorry  to  leave  you,  that's  sartin,  if  it  was  even  to  be 
landlord  of  the  best  inn  in  all  England — I  know  I  should. 

Sir  W.  I  believe  it.  But  stay,  let  us  understand  one 
another ;  I  am  not  talking  of  England,  and  perhaps  you 
are  not  thinking  of  Ireland.  . 

Gilb.  Yes,  sir,  but  I  am. 

Sir  W.  You  are !  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it,  for 
then  1  can  serve  you  directly.  This  young  heiress,  my 
niece,  to  whom  this  town  belongs,  has  a  new  inn  ready 
built. 

€rilb.  I  know,  sir. 

Sir  W.  Then,  Gilbert,  write  a  proposal  for  this  inn, 
if  you  wish  for  it,  and  I  will  speak  to  my  niece. 

Gilb,  (bowing)  1  thank  you,  sir — only  I  hope  I  shall 
not  stand  in  any  honest  man's  light.    As  to  a  dishonest 
man,  I  can't  say  I  value  standing  in  his  light,  being  that 
he  has  no  right  to  have  any,  as  I  can  see. 
.    Sir  W.  So»  Gilbert,  you  will  settle  in  Ireland  at  last? 
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I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  have  overcome  v  3^00? 

Srejudices  against  this  country.    How  has  this  been 
rought  about  ? 

€r3b.  Why,  sir,  the  thing  was,  I  didn't  know  nothinK 
about  it,  and  there  was  a  many  Ues  told  backwards  and 
forwards  of  Ireland,  by  a  many  that  ought  to  have  known 
better. 

Sir  W,  And  no^  that  you  hare  seen  with  your  own 
eyes,  you  are  happily  convinced  tluit  in  Ireland  the  men 
are  not  all  savages  ? 

Gilb.  No,  sir,  no  ways  savage,  except  in  the  article 
of  some  of  them  going  barefooted;  but  the  men  is  good 
men  most  of  them. 

.Sir  W:  And  the  women!  You  find  that  they  have 
not  wings  on  their  shoulders. 

Crilb.  No,  sir.  (Smilinff,)  And  Tm  glad  they  have  not 
got  wings,  else  they  might  fly  away  from  usy  which  I'd 
be  sOrry  tor — some  of  them. 

[After  making  this  speech^  GiLSaaT  stigps  back  andbrushei 
jhis  master*s  hat  diligenilf. 

Sir  W.  (aside)  Ha !  is  that  the  case  I  Now  I  under* 
stand  it  all.  'Tis  fair  Uiat  Cupid,  who  blinds  so  many^ 
should  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  votaries.  (Aloud.) 
When  you  set  up  as  landlord  in  your  new  inn,  Gilbert^ 
(Gilbert  comes  forward)  you  will  want  a  landlady,  shall 
not  you  1 

Gilh.  (falls  back  and  answers)  I  shall,  sir,  I  suppose. 

Sir  W.  Miss — ^what's  her  name  ?  the  daughter  of  the 
landlord  of  the  present  inn.    Miss — what's  her  name  ? 

GUb.  (answers  without  coming  forward)  Miss  Galla- 
gher, sir. 

Sir  W.  Miss  Gallagher  1 — A  very  ugly  name ! — ^I  think 
it  would  be  charity  to  change  it,  Gilbert. 

Gilb.  (bashfully)  It  would,  no  doubt,  sir 

Sir  W.  She  is  a  very  pretty  girl. 

Crilb.  She  is,  sir,  no  doubt. 
[Cleaning  the  brush  with  his  hand,  bows,  and  is  retiring* 

Sir  W.  Gilbert,  stay.    (GUiSBRT  returns.)    I  say,  Gu 
bert,  I  took  particular  notice  of  this  Miss  Gallagher,  as 
she  was  speaking  to  you  last  Sunday.    I  thought  she 
seemed  to  smile  upon  you,  Gilbert. 

Gilb,  (very  bashfully)  I  can't  sav,  indeed^  sir. 

Sir  W.  I  don't  mean,  my  good  Gilbert,  to  press  you 
to  say  any  thing  that  you  don't  choose  to  say.  It  was 
not  from  idle  curioatty  that  I  asked  any  qiie«ti<HiB,  but 
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from  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  you  in  wbateVer  way  yon 
like  best^  Gilbert. 

Gilb»  Oh,  dear  master !  I  can't  speak,  you  are  so 
good  to  me,  and  always  was — ^too  good !  so  I  say  no- 
thing. Only  Fm  not  ungrateful ;  I  know  I'm  not  un- 
grateful, thai  1  am  not !  And  as  to  the  rest,  there's  not 
a  thought  I  have  you'd  condescend  for  to  know,  but  you 
should  l^now  it  as  soon  as  my  mother ;  that's  to  say,  as 
soon  as  ever  I  knowed  it  myself.  But,  sir,  the  tning 
is  this,  since  you're  so  good  to  let  me  speak  to  you, 
sir — 

Sir  W.  Speak  on,  pray,  my  good  fellow. 

Gilb.  Then,  sir,  the  thing  is  this.  There's  one  girl, 
they  say,  has  set  her  thoughts  upon  me :  now  I  don't 
like  she,  because  why  ? — I  loves  another ;  but  I  should 
not  choose  to  say  so,  on  account  of  its  not  being  over 
and  above  civil,  and  on  account  of  my  not  knowing  yet 
for  sartain  whether  or  not  the  girl  I  loves  loves  me, 
being  I  never  yet  could  bring  myself  to  ask  her  the 
question.  I'd  rather  not  mention  her  name  neither,  till 
I  be  more  at  a  sartainty.  But  since  you  be  so  kind,  sir, 
if  you  be  so  good  to  give  me  till  this  evenings  sir,  as  I 
have  now,  with  the  hopes  of  the  new  inn,  an  independ- 
ency to  offer  her,  I  will  take  courage,  and  I  shall  have 
her  answer  soon,  sir — and  I  witt  let  you  know  with 
many  thanks,  sir,  whether— whether  my  heart's  broke 
or  not.  [Exit  Gilbert  hastily. 

Sir  W.  (alone)  Good,  affectionate  creature !  But  who 
would  have  thought  that  out  of  that  piece  of  wood  a 
lover  could  be  m.ade  %    This  is  Cupid's  delight ! 

[Eont  Sir  Willlui» 


SCENE   IL 

Parlour  of  the  Inn  at  Bannow. 
Miss  Florinda  Gallagher,  soia, 

Vartotts  articles  of  dress  on  the  floor*-^  looking-glasa 
propped  up  on  a  chest — Miss  Gallagher  is  kneeling  before 
the  glass,  dressing  her  long  hair,  which  hangs  over  her 
shoulders,  ^ 

^Miss  G,  I  don't  know  what's  come  to  this  glass,  that 
't  is  not  flattering  at  all  the  day.    The  spots  and  cracks 
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in  it  is  making  me  look  so  full  of  freckles  and  crow's 
leet — ^and  my  hair,  too,  that's  such  a  figure,  as  straight 
and  as  stiff  and  as  stubborn  as  a  Presbyterian.  See !  it 
won't  curl  for  me :  so  it  is  in  the  papiUotes  it  must  be ; 
and  that's  mo6t  genteel. 

[Sound  of  a  drum  at  a  disttince — Miss  Gallaghib  starts 
up  and  listens. 

Miss  O.  Hark  till  I  hear!  Is  not  that  a  drum  I  hear  t 
Ay,  I  had  always  a  quick  ear  for  the  drum  from  my 
cradle.  And  there's  the  whole  band— but  it's  only  at 
the  turn  of  the  avenue.  It's  on  parade  they  are.  So 
rU  be  dressed  and  dacent  before  they  are  here,  I'll 
engage.  And  it's  my  plaid  scarf  111  throw  over  all, 
elegant  for  the  Highlanders,  and  I  don't  doubt  but  the 
drum-major  will  be  conquist  to  it  at  my  feet  afore  night 
— and  what  will  Mr.  Gilbert  say  to  that  ?  And  what 
matter  what  he  says  ? — ^I'm  not  bound  to  hind,  especially 
as  he  never  popped  me  the  question,  being  so  prepos- 
terously bashful,  as  them  Englishmen  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be.  But  that's  not  my  fault  any  way.  And  if 
I  happen  to  find  a  more  shutable  match,  while  he's 
turning  thd  words  in  his  mouth,  who's  to  blame  me  1 — 
My  father,  suppose ! — And  what  matter  1 — Have  not  I 
two  hundred  pounds  of  my  own  down  on  the  nail  if  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  and  why  need  I  be  a  slave  to 
any  man,  father  or  other?— But  he'll  kill  himself  soon 
with  the  whiskey,  poor  man,  at  the  rate  he's  going. 
Two  glasses  now  for^iis  mornings^  and  his  mornings  are 
going  on  all  day.  There  he  is,  roaring.  (Mr.  Gal» 
iiAGHER  heard  singing,)    You  can't  come  in  here,  sir. 

[She  bolts  the  door. 

Enter  Christt  Gallagher,  kicking  the  door  open. 

Christy,  Can't  I  dear?  what  will  hinder  met — Give 
me  the  ^y.of  the  spirits,  if  you  plase. 

Miss  O.  Oh,  sir !  see  how  you  are  walking  through 
all  my  things. 

Christy,  And  they  on  the  floor ! — ^where  else  should 
I  widk,  but  on  the  floor,  pra^,  Miss  Gallagher  1 — Is  it 
like  a  fly,  on  the  ceiling  you'd  have  me  be,  walking  with 
my  head  upside  down,  to  plase  you  ? 

Miss  G,  Indeed,  sir,  whatever  way  you're  walking,  it'» 
with  your  head  upside  down,  as  anybody  may  notice,  and 
that  doo^t  plase  me  at  all— isn't  it  a  shame,  m  a  morning  t 
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Chrtity.  Phool.donH  be  talkinfir  of  shame,  you  Aat 
knows  nothing  about  it.  But  lend  me  the  kay  of  the 
spirits,  Florry. 

Miss  O.  Sir,  my  name's  Florinda — and  I've  not  the 
kay  of  the  spirits  at  all,  npr  any  such  vulgar  thing. 

Christy.  .Vulgar !  is  it  thO'kay ! 

Miss  G.  Yes,  sir,  it's  very  vulgar  to  be  keepin^of  kays. 

Christy,  That's  lucky,  for  I've  lost  all  mme  now. 
Every  smgis  kay  1  have  in  the  wide  world  now  I  lost, 
barring  this  kay  of  the  spirits,  and  that  must  be  gone 
after  the  rest  too  I  b'lieve,  since  you  know  nothing  of 
i^  unless  it  be  in  this  here  chist. 

[CHBiSTr  goes  to  the  chest. 

Miss  G.  Oh,  mercy,  sir! — ^Take  care  of  the  looking- 
lllass,  which  is  broke  already.  Oh,  then,  father,  'tis  not 
m  the  chist,  'pon  my  word  and  honour  now,  if  youll. 
b'lieve:  so  don't  be  rummaging  of  all  my  things. 

[Chbistv  persists  in  opening  the  chest. 

Christy.  It  don't  signify,  Florry ;  I've  granted  myself 
a  gineraf  search-warrant,  dear,  for  the  kay^  and,  by  the 
blessing,  I'll  go  clane  to  the  bottom  o'  this  chist.  {Miss 
Gallaghbb  writhes  in  agony.)  Why,  what  makes  you 
stand  twisting  there  like  an  eel  or  an  ape,  child — What, 
in  the  name  of  the  ould  one,  is  it  you're  afeard  on  ? — 
Was  the  chist  Aill  now  of  love-letter  scrawls  from  the 
grand  signior  or  the  pope  himself,  you  could  not  be 
more  tinder  of  them. 

Miss  G.  Tinder,  sir ! — to  be  sure,  when  it's  my  best 
bonnet  I'm  thinking  on,  which  you  are  mashing  entirely. 

Christy.  Never  &ar,  dear !  I  won't  mash  an  atom  of 
the  bonnet,  provided  always,  you'll  mash  these  apples 
for  me,  jewel.  {He  takes  apjies  out  of  the  chest.)  And 
was'nt  I  lucky  to  find  them  in  it  ?  Oh,  I  knew  Pd  not 
sarch  this  chist  for  nothing.  See  how  they'll  tnake  an 
.ligant  apple*pie  for  Mr.  Gilbert  now,  who  loves  an 
iligant  apple-pie  above  all  things— your  iligant  self 
always  excipted,  dear. 

[Miss  Gk.vuLQBXKmakes  a  slight  courtesy^  hut  motions  the 
apples  from  her. 

Miss  G.  Give  the  apples  then  to  the  girl,  sir,  and  shell 
make  you  the  pie,  for  I  suppose  she  knows  how. 

Chrtsty.  And  don't  you,  then,  Floriy  1 

Miss  G.  And  how  should  I,  sir  1— You  didn't  send  me 
to  the  dancing-school  of  Ferrinafad  to  lam  me  to  make 
apple-pies,  I  conclude. 
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CkrisW'  Troth,  Plonry,  'twas  not  I  sint  yon  there, 
•orrow  foot  but  your  mother;  only  she's  in  her  grave, 
and  it's  bad  to  be  talking  ill  of  the  dead  any  way.  But 
be  that  how  it  will,  Mr.  Gilbert  must  get  the  apple-pie, 
for  rasons  of  my  own  that  need  not  be  mintioned.  So, 
Biddy!  Biddy,  girl!  Biddy  Doyle! 

Enter  Bmnr,  runnings  with  a  ladle  tn  her  hand 

Christy.  Drop  whatever  you  have  in  your  hand,  and^ 
come  here,  and  be  hanged  to  you !  And  had  you  no  ears' 
to  your  head,  Biddy ! 

Biddy.  Sure  I  have,  sir— ears  enough.  Only  they 
are  bothering  me  so  without,  that  pig  and  the  dog  ^ht- 
ing,  that  I  could  not  hear  ye  calling  at-all-at-all.  What 
is  it  I — ^For  I'm  skimming  the  pot,  and  can't  lave  it. 

[MissGAhLJLGm^Kffoesondreseinf. 

Christy*  It's  only  these  apples,  see!-— Ybu'U  make 
me  an  apple-pie,  Biddy,  smart. 

Biddv.  Save  us,  sir ! — ^And  how  will  I  ever  get  time, 
when  I've  the  hash  to  make  for  them  Scotch  yet  ?  Nor 
can  I  tell,  for  the  life  of  me,  what  it  was  I  did  with  the 
onions  and  scallions  neither,  barring  by  great  luck  they'd 
be  in  and  under  the  press  h^re — {running  to  look  under 
the  press) — ^which  they  are,  praised  be  God !  in  the  far 
comer.  [Bmnv  stretches  her. arm  under  the  press. 

Christy.  There's  a  nice  girl,  and  a  'cute  cliver  girl, 
worth  a  dozen  of  your  Ferrinafads. 

[BmoT  throws  the  onions  out  from  under  the  press^  while 
he  speaks. 

Miss  G.  Then  she's  as  idle  a  girl  as  treads  the  earth, 
in  or  out  of  shoe>leather,  for  there's  my  bed  that  she 
has  not  made  yet,  and  the  stairs  with  a  month's  dust 
always ;  and  never  ready  by  any  chance  to  do  a  pin's 
worth  for  one,  when  one's  dressing. 

[A  drum  heard;  the  sound  seems  to  he  approaching  neoTw 

Christy,  Blood !  the  last  rowl  of  the  drum,  and  I  not 
got  the  iay  of  the  spmts. 

Miss  G.  Oh,  saints  above !  what's  gone  with  my  plaid 
scarf  1 — and  my  Hair  behind,  see ! 

Miss  Gallagher  twists  up  her  hair  behind.-^Bwhr 
gathers  up  the  onions  into  her  ajfron,  and  exit  hastily.-^ 
Christt  runs  about  the  room  in  a  distracted  manner, 
looking  under  and  over  every  thing,  repeating-^Thd 
kay !  the  kay !  the  kay ! 
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CAnVfy.  Pot  the  whiskoy  must  be  had  for  them  Scotch, 
and  the  bottled  beer  too  for  them  English;  and  how 
win  I  get  aU  or  any  without  the  kay !    Bones  and  dis- 

^^MiuQ.  And  my  plain  hanke'cher  that  must  be  had 
and  where  wiU  I  find  it,  in  the  name  of  aU  the  danioiis, 
in  this  chaos  you've  made  me  out  of  the  chist,  father  T 
And  how  wiU  I  git  all  in  again,  before  the^  drum-major  s 

Chriiiv.  (sweeping  up  a  heap  of  things  in  his  «f»w,  and 
throwsfgthem  into  the  chest)  Very  asy,  sure !  this  ways. 
Aftw  G.  (darting  forward)  There's  the  plawi  han- 
ke'cher.—(SAe  draws  it  out  from  the  heap  «»tfer  her 
father's  arm,  and  smooths  it  on  her  knee)  But,  oh  I  father^ 
tow  you  are  making  hay  of  my  things ! 

Christf.  Then  I  wish  I  could  make  hay  pf  them,  for 
hay  is  much  wanting  for  the  horses  that's  in  it. 

Miss  G.  (putHng  on  her  plaid  scarf)  Weary  on  these 
pins !  that  I  can't  stick  any  way  at  all,  my  hands  all 
trimble so.--ffiddy !  Biddy!  Biddy!  Biddy, can't  yet-- 
[Re-enter  BmoT,  looking  beivUdered)  Just  pin  me  behmd, 
jcirl— smart 

Chnsty.  Biddv  is  it  1— Biddy,  girl,  come  overhand 
help  me  tramp  Qown  this  hay.  .       »     * 

[Christt  jumps  mto  the  chest* 
Miss  G.  Oh,  Biddy,  run  and  stop  him,  for  the  love  of 
God !  with  his  brogues  and  big  feet. 

Biddy.  Oh,  marcy !  that's  too  bad,  sir ;  get  out  o'  that, 
if  you  plase,  or  Miss  Florry  will  go  mad,  sure !  and  the 
major  that's  coming  up  the  street—Oh,  sir,  if  you 
piase,  in  the  name  of  mercy ! 

Christy,  (jumping  out)  Why,  then,  sittle  it  all  your- 
9elf« Biddy,  aud  success  to  you;  but  you'll  no  more. get 
all  m  agam  afore  Christmas,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion, 
no  more,  see !  than  you'll  get  bottled  porter,  froth  and  ail* 
l^to  the  bottle  again,  once  it  was  out. 
MissG,  Such  comparisons !  (tossing  hack  her  heaa.) 
Christy.  And  caparisons !  (pointing  to  the  finery  on  the 
Jbor.)    But  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  lend  me  the  poker, 
which  will  answer  for  the  master-kay,  sure !— that 
poker  that  is  houlding  up  the  window,-— can't  ye, 
Biddy! 
{BmnT  runs  and  pulls  the  poker  hastily  from  under  the 
sash,  which  suddenly  faUs,  and  every  pane  of  glass 
falls  out  and  breaks. 
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CMity,  Murder!  andnog^wert 

Miss  6.  Then,  Biddy,  of  all  girls,  alive  or  dead,  you're 
the  awk^ardest,  volgareet,  nnluckiest  to  touch  any  thing 
at  all  I 

Biddy,  (picking  upthegldss)  I  can't  think  what's  come 
to  the  glass,  that  makes  it  break  so  asy  the  day !  Sure 
I  done  it  a  hundred  times  the  same,  and  it  never  broke 
wid  me  afore. 

Christy.  Well !  stick  up  a  petticoat,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  and  any  way  lend  me  hould  of  the  poker ;  for 
in  lieu  of  a  kay,  that's  the  only  frind  in  need. 

[Exit  Ohiubtt  ufith  the  poker. 
^Miss  O.  There,  Biddy,  that  will  do-*anyhow.  Just 
shut  down  the  lid,  can't  ye  1  and  find  me  my  other  shoe. 
Biddy — then,  lave  that, — come  out  o'  that,  do,  girl,  and 
see  the  bed !— run  there,  turn  it  up  just  an]jr  way ;  and, 
Biddy,  run  here,  stick  me  this  tortise  comb  in  the  back 
of  my  head—oh !  (screams  and  starts  away  from  BrnDv) 
You  ran  it  fairly  mto  my  brain,  you  did!  you're  the 
grossest !  heavy  handiest !  fit  only  to  wait  on  Sheelah 
iia  Ghirah,  or  tne  like.  (7\ims  away  from  Bmnr  with  an 
air  of  utter  contempt.)  But  I'll  go  and  resave  the  major 
woperly .  (  Turns  back  as  she  is  going,  and  says  to  Bmnv) 
Biddy,  settle  all  here,  can't  ye  1  Turn  up  the  bed,  and 
sweep  the  glass  and  dust  in  the  dust  corner,  for  it's  here 
Vm  bringing  him  to  dinner ;  so  settle  up  all  in  a  minute, 
do  you  mind  me,  Biddy!  for  your  life ! 

[Exit  Miss  Gallagher. 

fidDDT,  ohms  (speaking  while  she  puts  the  things  in  the  room 

in  Wder)* 

Settle  up  all  in  a  minute ! — asy  said ! — and  for  my  lifSf 
too !  Why,  then,  there's  not  a  greater  slave  •  than  my- 
self in  all  Connaught,  or  the  three  kingdoms ;  from  the 
time  I  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  that's  afore  the  flight 
of  night,  till  I  get  to  my  bed  again  at  night,  and  that's 
never  afore  one  in  th,e  morning !  But  I  wouldn't  value 
all  one  pin's  point,  if  it  was  kind  and  civil  she  was  to 
me.  But  after  1  strive,  and  strive  to  the  utmost,  and 
^  beyand  (sighs  <few>ty)— and  when  I  found  the  innions, 
and  took  tne  apple-pie  off  her  hands,  and  settled  her 
behind,  and  all  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability  for  her, 
after,  to  go  and  call  me  Sheelah  na  Ghirah!  though 
I  dont  rw4y  know  who  that  Sheelah  na  Ghii^  was 
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(rom  Adam— Init  stOl  it's  the  bad  language  I  get  goes  to 
toy  heart.  Oh,  if  It-had- but  plaaed  HoaTCtt4»  have 
east  me  niy  lot  in  the  aanrice  of  a  raal  jantleman  or 
Aady  instead  of  the  likes  of  these !  Now,  Pd  rdther  be 
a  dog  in  his  honour's  or  hel*  honour's  house,  t^ian  lie 
under  the  tongue  of  Miss  Gallagher,  as  I  do— to  say 
nothing  of  oidd  Christy. 

Miss  GALLAOHaa's  voice  heard  callings 

Biddy !  Biddy  Dojrle !  Biddy,  can't  ye  t 
Biddy.  Here,  miss,  in  the  room,  readjongit,  I  am. 

CnaiSTr  GAUiASHaa's  voice  heard  calling, 

Biddy!  Biddy  Doyle!  Biddy,  girl!  What's  come  o* 
that  girl,  that's  always  out  o'  the  way  idling,  when 
wanted  t    Plague  take  her ! 

Biddy,  Saints  above!,  hear  him  now!  Butlscomto 
answer. 

Screaming  louder  in  mingled  voieeSf  CmisTT'is  and  Mua 

/  Gallaohbb's. 

Biddy!    Biddy  Doyle!    Biddy,  g^rl! 

Christy,  {putting  in  his  head)  Biddy !  sorrow  take  ye  . 
are  ye  in  it  1  And  you  are,  and  we  cracking  our  vitaUi 
calling  you.  What  is  it  you're  dallying  here  for  ?  Stir ! 
stir !  dinner !  [He  draws  back  his  head  and  exit. 

BmoT,  alone. 

m 

Coming  then!    Sure  its  making  .uitJhfirooml  am^^  _ 
with  all  speed,  and  the  bed  not  made  after  air!n[7%"«r*  " 
up  the  press-bed.)    But  to  live  in  this  here  house,  girl  or 
boy,  one  had  need  have  the  lives  of  nine  cats  and  the 
legs  of  forty.  \Etit. 


SCENE  m. 

The  Kitchen  of  the  Inn. 

Miss  FLoaniDA  GALLAeHva  and  Chsistt  GALLAeain. 

Boys  and  Men  belonging  to  the  Band;  in  the  back  Soena. 

Christy,  (to  the  band)  The  girl's  coming  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible to  get  yees  your  dinners,  jantlemen,  and  sorrow  ^ 
^tter  dmner  than  ehell  give  you:  you'll  get  all  in* 
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stantly.  {To  Miss  Gallaohbs.)  And  am  not  I  telling 
yoa,  Florry,  that  the  drum-major  did  not  come  in  yet  at 
ail,  but  went  out  through  ibe  town,  to  see  and  get  a  biUel 
and  bed  for  the  sick  man  they've  got. 

Enter  BmoT,  stops  and  listens, 

Mms  O.  I  wonder  the  major  didnH  have  the  manners 
to  step  in,  and  spake  to  the  lady  first ;  was  he  an  Irish- 
man,  he  would. 

Biddy.  Then  it's  my  wonder  he  wouldn't  step  in  to 
take  his  dinner  first ;  was  he  an  Englishman,  he  would. 
But  it's  lucky  for  me  smd  for  him  he  didn't,  beeaase  he 
couldn't,  fbr  it  won't  be  ready  this  three-quarters  of  an 
hour — only  the  Scotch  broth,  which  boiled  over. 

[Biddy  retires j  and  goes  on  cooking,     Cbsisty  fills  out  a 
glass  of  spirits  to  each  of  the  band, 

Mss  O,  Since  the  major's  not  in  it,  I'll  not  be  staying 
here ;  for  here's  only  riff-raff  triangle  and  gridiron  boys, 
and  a  black-a-moor,  and  that  r never  could  stand;  so 
I'll  back  into  the  room.  Show  the  major  up,  do  you 
mind,  father,  as  soon  as  ever  he'd  come. 

Christy,  Jantlemen  all !  here's  the  king's  health,  and 
confusion  worse  confounded  to  his  enemies,  for  yees ; 
or,  if  ye  like  it  better,  here's  the  plaid  tartan  and  fillibeg 
for  yees,  and  that's  a  comprehensive  toast  will  give  ye 
an  appetite  for  your  dinners.         [They  drink  in  sitence. 

Miss  G,  Did  you  hear  me,  father  1 

Christy.  Ay,  ay     Off  with  ye ! 

[Exit  Miss  Gal/.aoher,  toss-^nff  back  her  head,   Chbistt 

pours  out  a  glass  of  wiaskey  for  himself  and  with 

appropriate  graces  of  the  elbow  and  little  finger,  swd- 

lows  tt,  making  faces  of  delight, 

.    Christy,  Biddy !  Biddy  girl,  ye !    See  the  pig  putting 

in  his  nose ;  keep  him  out,  can't  ye  ! 

Biddy,  Hurrusn!  hurrush !  (JShaking  her  apron,)  Then 
that  pig's  as  sinsible  as  any  Clnristian,  for  he'd  run  away 
the  minute  he'd  see  me. 

Christy.  That's  manners  o'  the  pig.  Put  down  a 
power  more  turf,  Biddy :  see  the  jantlemen's  gathering 
round  the  fire,  and  has  a  right  to  be  could  in  their  knees 
this  St.  Patrick's  day  in  the  moming-^for  it's  March, 
that  comes  in  like  a  Hon. 

[ne  band  during  this  speech  appear  to  bespeaking tii 
BmoT.    8he  comes  forward  to  CpaaiT. 
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Christy.  What  is  it  they  are  whispering  and  conjuringi 
Biddy  t  , 

Btddy.  'Twas  only  axing  me,  they  were,  could  they 
all  eet  beds  the  night  in  it. 

Qiristy.  Beds !  ay  can  yees,  and  for  a  dozen  more ; 
only  the  room  above  is  tinder  in  the  joists,  and  I  would 
not  choose  to  put  more  on  the  floor  than  two  beds,  and 
one  shake-down,  which  will  answer  for  fiye ;  for  it's  a 
folly  to  talk ;  F^l  tell  you  the  truth,  and  not  a  word  of 
lie.  WouldnH  it  be  idle  to  put  more  of  yees  in  the 
room  than  it  could  hold,  and  to  have  the  floor  be  coming 
through  the  parlour  ceiling,  and  so  spoil  two  good  rooms 
for  one  nighc'«  bad  rest,  jantlemeni  Well,  Biddy,  what 
is  it  they're  saying ! 

Biddy,  They  say  they  don't  understand — can  they 
have  beds  or  not  t. 

Christy,  Why,  body  and  bones !  No,  then,  since  no- 
thing else  will  they  comprehend, — no, — only  five,  say, — 
five  can  sleep  in  it. 

[The  band  divide  into  two  parties.  Five  remainy  and  the 
others  walk  off  in  silence, 

Biddy,  And  it'a-  intQjtbe>^room-y<Mi'i}  best  jralk  jpr 
had  not  yees,  five  jantlemen  that  sleep  t 

[  The  five  walk  into  the  parlour.  Christt  preparing  to 
follow^  carrying  whiskey  bottle  and  jug—turns  backf 
and  says  to  Btddy, 

Is  it  dumb  they  are  all  ?  or  innocents  t 

Biddy,  Not  at  all  innocents,  no  more  than  myself  nor 
yourself.  Nor  dumb  neither,  only  that  the  Scotch 
tongue  can't  spake  English  as  we  do.  . 

Christy.  Oh!  if  that's  all,  after  dinner  the  whiskey- 
pqnch  will  make  'em  spake,  I'll  engage. 

[Exit  Christt.  . 

Biddy,  Tis  I  that  am  glad  they've  taken  themselves 
-away,  for  there's  no  cooking  with  all  the  men  in  the 
fire. 

Enter  Mr.  Ajxdrzw  Hope,  Drum-major. 

'  Mr.H.  A  gude  day  to  you,  my  gude  lassy. 

Biddy.  The  same  to  you,  sir,  and  kindly.  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  not  knowings— would  it  be  the  drum-majort 
sirt 

Mr.  H.  No  offence,  my  gude  lass ;  I  am  Andrew 
Hope,  and  drum-major.    I  met  some  of  my  men  in  the 
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street  coming  down,  tind  they  told  me  th^y  could  not 
have  beds  here. 

'  Biddy,  No,  sir,  plase  your  honour,  only  five  thaVs  in 
the  room  yonder:  if  you'd  be  plased  to  ,walk  up,  and 
you'll  get  your  dinner  immediately,  your  honour,  as  fast 
as  can  be  dished,  your  honour. 

Mr.  H,  No  hurry,  my  gude  lass.  But  I  would  will- 
ingly see  the  beds  for  my  poor  fellows,  that  hasJiad  a 
sair  march. 

Biddy..  Why,  then,  if  your  honour  would  take  a 
fooPs  advice,  you'd  not  be  looking  at  them  beds,  to  be 
spoiling  your  dinner — since,  good  or  bad,  all  the  looking 
at  'em  in  the  wide  world  won't  mend  'em  one  feather, 
sure. 

Mr.  H.  My  gude  girl,  that's  true.  Still  I'd  like  ever 
to  face  the  worst. 

Biddy.  Then  it's  up  that  ladder  you'll  go. 

Mr.H.  No  stairs  1 

Biddy.  Oh^  there  are  stairs — ^but  they  are  burnt  and 
coming  down,  and  you'll  find  the  ladder  safest  and  best: 
only  mind  the  little  holes  in  the  floor,  if  you  plase,  your 
honour. 

[Mr.  Hope  ascends  the  ladder  while  she  speaks,' and  goes 
H^o  the  bed-chamber  ahcve. 

BmDT,  sola. 

Well,  I'm  ashamed  of  my  life,  when  a  stranger  and 
foreignj^r's  -reviewing  our  house,  though  I'm  only  the 
girl  in  it,  and  no  ways  answerable.  It  frets  me  for  my 
country  forenent  them  Scotch  and  English.  (Mr.  Hops 
descends  the  ladder.)  Then,  I'm  sorry  it's  not  better  for 
your  honour's  self,  and  men.  But  there's  a  new  inn  to 
'  be  opened  the  36th,  in  this  town ;  ^nd  if  you  return  this 
way,  I  hope  things  will  be  more  agreeable  and  proper. 
But  you'll  have  no  bad  dinner,  your  honour,  any  way ; 
there's  Scotch  broth,  and  Scotch  hash,  and  fried  eggs 
and  bacon,  and  ^  turkey,  and  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and 
turnips,  and  praues  the  best,  and  well  boiled;  and  I 
hope,  your  honour,  that's  enough  for  a  soldier's  dinner, 
that's  not  nice. 

Mr.  H.  Enough  for  a  soldier's  dinner !  ay,  gude  truth, 
my  lass ;  and  more  than  enough  for  Andrew  Hope,  who 
is  no  ways  nice.  But,  tell  me,  have  you  no  one  to  help 
you  here,  to  dress  all  this  1 
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Biddg.  Sorrow  one  to  do  a  hand's  turn  fev  me  but 
myself,  plase  your  honour ;  for  the  daughter  of  the 
house  is  too  fine  to  put  her  hand  to  any  thing  in  life : 
but  she's  in  the  room  there  within,  beyond,  if  you  would 
like  to  see  her-^  fine  lady  she  is ! 

Mr,  H.  A  fine  lady,  is  she  ?  Weel,  fine  or  coarse,  I 
shall  like  to  see  her, — and  weel  I  may  and  must,  for  I 
had  a  brother  once  I  luved  as  my  life ;  and  four  years 
back  that  brother  fell  sick  here,  on  his  road  to  the  north, 
and  was  Jundly  tended  here  at  the  inn  at  Bannow ;  and 
he  charged  me,  puir  lad,  on  his  death-bed,  if  ever  fate 
should  quarter  me  in  Bannow,  to  inquire  for  his  gude 
friends  at  the  inn,  and  to  return  them  his  thanks ;  and 
so  Fm  fain  to  do,  and  will  not  sleep  till  Tve  done  so. 
But  t^  me  first,  my  kind  lassy,  for  I  see  you  are  a  kind 
lassy, — ^teli  me,  has  not  this  house  had  a  change  of  for- 
tune, and  fallen  to  decay  of  late  ?  for  the  inn  at  Bannow 
was  pictured  to  me  as  a  bra'  neat  place* 

BMu.  Ah!  that  was,  maybe,  the  time  the  Larkens 
had  it? 

Mr,  if.  The  Larkens  !-*that  was  the  v^ry  name :  it 
warms  my  heart  to  hear  the  sound  of  it 

Biddy.  Ay,  and  quite  another  sort  of  an  inn  this  was, 
I  hear  talk,  m  their  time, — ^and  quite  another  guess  sort 
the  Larkens  from  these  Gallaghers. 

Mr,  H.  And  what  has  become  of  the  Larkens,  I  pray  ? 

Biddy.  They  lire  still  living  up  yonder,  by  the  bush 
of  Bannow,  in  a  snug  little  place  of  a  cabin — ^that  is, 
the  widow  Kelly. 

Mr.  H.  Kelly ! — -but  I  am  looking  for  Larken. 

Biddy.  Oh,  Larken!  that's  Kelly:  tis  all  one— she 
was  a  fcelly  before  she  was  married,  and  in  this  country 
we  stick  to  the  maiden's  name  throughout. 

Mr.  H.  The  same  in  our  country— often* 

Biddy.  Indeed  \  and  her  daughter's  name  is  Mabel, 
after  the  Kellys ;  for  you  might  have  noticed,  if  it  ever 
happened  your  honour  to  hear  it,  an  ould  song  of  Mabel 
KtAj-^PUhxiy  Kelly.  Then  the  present  Mabel  is  as 
sweet  a  cratur  as  ever  the  ould  Mabel  Kelly  was-^ 
but  I  must  nund  the  pratees.  {SKe  goes  to  lift  a  pot  off 
the  fire.)  '^ 

fMr.  H.  Hold!  my  gude  girl,  let  me  do  that  fcMr  you; 
miiie  is  a  strong  haund. 

Biddy.  1  thadL  your  honour,-^it'8  too  much  trouble 
entirely  for  a  JantlemaD  like  you;  bat  it's  always  Wm 
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best  Jantleman  has  the  laste  pride.-^Then  them  Kellys 
is  a  g:ood  race,  ould  and  young,  and  I  love  'em,  root  and 
branch.  Besides  Mabel  the  daughter,  there's  Owen  the 
fion,  and  as  good  a  son  he  is — ^no  better !  He  got  an  edi- 
cation  in  the  beginning,  till  the  troubles  came  across 
his  family,  and  the  boy,  the  child,  for  it's  bare  fifteen  he 
is  this  minute,  give  up  all  his  hopes  and  prospects,  the 
cratur !  to  come  home  and  slave  for  his  mother. 

Mr.  H.  Ah,  that's  weel — ^that's  weel !  I  luve  the  lad 
that  makes  a  gude  son. — And  is  the  father  deed  t 

Biddy,  Ay,  dead  and-  deceased  he  is,  long  since,  and 
Viras  buried  Just  upon  that  time  that  ould  Sir  Cormac, 
father  of  the  young  heiress  that  is  now  at  the  castle 
above, — ^the  former  landlord  that  ^as  over  us,  died,  see ! 
Then  there  was  new  times  and  new  takes^  and  the  widow 
was  turned  out  of  the  inn,  and  these  Gallaghers  got  it, 
and  all  wint  wrong  and  to  rack ;  for  Mrs.  Gallagher, 
that  was,  drank  herself  into  her  grave  unknownst,  for 
it  was  by  herself  in  j^  /ivate  she  took  it ;  and  Christy 
Gallagher,  the  present  man,  is  doing  the  same,  only 
publicly,  and  running  through  all,  and  the  house  is  tum- 
bling over  our  ears :  but  he  hopes  to  get  the  new  inn ; 
and  if  he  does,  why,  he'U  be  lucky — and  that's  all  I 
know,  for  the  dinner  is  done  now,  and  I'm  going  in  with 
it — ^and  won't  your  honour  walk  up  to  the  room  now  1 


Mr,  H.  (going  to  the  ladder)  Up  here  1 
Biddy,  On,  ire  not  i 


up  at  all,  your  honour,  sure !  but 
down  here-^through  this  ways. 

Mr,  H.  One  word  more,  my  gude  lassy.  As  soon  as 
we  shall  have  all  dined,  and  you  shall  have  ta'en  your 
ane  dinner,  I  shall  beg  of  you,  if  you  be  not  then  too 
much  tired,  to  show  me  the  way  to  that  bush  of  Ban- 
now,  whereat  this  widow  Larken's  cottage  is. 

Biddy,  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  if  I  had  not  afut 
to  stand  upon. 

\Emi  Mr,  Hopi. — ^Biddt  follows  with  a  dish  smoking  hot, 

Biddy,  And  I  hope  you'll  find  it  an  iligant  Scotch 

hash,  and  there's  innions  plinty— sure  the  best  I  had 

I'd  give  vou ;  for  I'm  confident  now  he's  the  true  thing, 

and  tho^  he  is  Scotchi  he  desanres  to  be  Irish,  every 

Vch  of  him«  [Ewit  Biddy  Dotli. 
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ACTn.    . 
SCENE  I« 

An  Irish  Cabin. — The  Kitchen* 

Widow  Larken.  On  one"  side  of  her,  Mabel  at  needU' 
iffork ;  on  the  other  side,  Owen  her  son  enters f  bringing  in 
d  spinning-wheel,  which  he  places  before  his  mother. 

Owen.  There,  mother,  is  your  wheel  mended  for  yon. 

Mabel.  Oh,  as  good  as  new,  Owen  has  made  it  for 
you. 

Widow.  Well,  whatever  troubles  come  upon  me  in 
this  world,  have  not  I  a  right  to  be  thankfij^l,  that  has 
such  good  childer  left  me  1-^till  it  grieves  me,  and 

goes  to  the  quick  of  my  heart,  Mabel  dear,  that  your 
rother  here  should  be  slaving  for  me,  a  boy  that  is 
qualified  for  better. 

Owen.  And  what  better  can  I  be  than  working  for  my 
mother — ^man  or  boy  t 

Mabel.  And  if  he  thinks  it  no  slavery,  what  slavery 
is  it,  mother! 

Owen.  Mother,  to-day  is  the  day  to  propose  for  the 
new  inn — I  saw  several  with  the  schoolmaster,  who  was 
as  busy  as  a  bee,  penning  proposals  for  them,  according 
as  they  dictated,  and  framing  letters  and  petitions  for 
Sir  William  Hamden  and  Miss  O'Hara.  WiU  you  go 
up  to,  the  castle  and  speak,  mother  1 

Widow.  No,  no-*^I  can't  £(peak,  Owen. 

Owen.  Here's  the  pen  and  ink-hom«  and  I'll  sit  me 
down,  if  you'd  sooner  write  than  speak. 

widow.  See,  Owen,  to  settle  your  mind,  I  would  Bot^ 
li^ish  to  get  that  inn. 

Owen.  Not  wish  to  get  it !  The  new  inn,  mother-*- 
but  if  you  had  gone  over  it,  as  I  have.  'Tis  the  very 
thing  for  you.  Neat  and  compact  as  a  nutshell;  not 
one  of  them  grand  inns,  too  great  for  the  place,  that 
never  answers  no  more  than  the  hat  that's  too  big  for 
the  head,  and  that  always  blows  off. 

Widow,  No,  dear,  not  the  thing  for  me,  now  a  widowi 
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and  your  sister  Mabel— tho'  'tis  not  for  me  to  say— «ach 
a  likely,  fine  girl.  I*d  not  be  happy  to  have  her  in  a' 
public-house-Hso  many  of  all  sorts  that  would  be  in  it, 
and  drinking,  maybe,  at  fairs  and  funerals,  and  no  man 
of  the  house,  nor  master,  nor  father  for  her. 

Owen.  Sure,  mother,  I'm  next  to  a  father  for  her. 
Amn't  I  a  brother!  and  no  brother  ever  loved  a  sister 
better,  or  was  more  jealous  of  respect  for  her ;  and  if 
you'd  be  pleasing,  I  could  be  man  and  master  enough. 

Widow,  (laughing)  You,  ye  dear  slip  of  a  boy ! 

Owen,  (proudly  and  raising  his  head  high)  Slip  of  a 
boy  as  I  am  then,  and  little  as  you  think  of  .me — 

Widow.  Oh,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  you !  only  I  can't 
Ihink  you  big  nor  old,  Owen,  can  I  ? 

Owen.  No — nor  any  need  to  be  big  or  old,  to  keep 
people  of  all  sorts  in  respect,  mother. 

Widow.  Then  he  looked  like  his  father— did  not  he, 
Mabel  ? 

Mabel.  He  did — God  bless  him ! 

Owen.  Now  hear  me,  mother,  for  I'm  going  to  speak 
sense.    You  need  not  listen,  Mabel. 

Mabel.  But  it's  what  I  like  to  listen  to,  sense,— espe- 
cially yours,  Owen. 

Owen.  Then  I  can't  help  it. — You  must  hear,  even  if 
you  blush  for  it. 

Mabel.  Why  would  I  blush? 

Owen.  Because  you  won't  be  able  to  help  it,  when  ) 
say  Mr.  Gilbert. — See ! 

Mabel  ,0h,  dear  Owen !  that's  not  fair.  (iS^'  falls  back 
a  little.) 

Owen.  Well,  mother,  it's  with  you  I'm  reasoning.  If 
he  wajB  your  son-in-law — 

Widow.  Hush !  that  hell  never  be.  Now,  Owen,  III 
grow  angry  if  you  put  nonsense  in  the  girl's  head. 

Owen.  But  if  it's  in  the  man's  head,  it's  not  a  bit 
nonsense. 

Mabel.  Owen,  you  might  well  s^y  I  shouldn't  listen 
to  you.  [Esit  MabeL 

Widow.  There  now,  you've  drove  your  sister  off. 

Owen.  Well,  GUbert  will  bring  her  on  again,  maybe. 

Widow.  Maybe — ^but  that  may^^  of  yours  might  lead 
ns  all  wrong. 

[She  lays  her  hand  on  Owen's  arm,  and  speaks  ta  a 
serious  tone. 
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Widow,  Now,  dear,  don't  be  saying  one  word  more 
to  her,  lest  it  should  end  in  a  disappointment. 

Owen.  Still  it  is  m^  notion  'tis  Mabel  he  loves. 

V/tdow.  Oh!  what  should  you  know,  dear,  o*  the 
matter! 

Owen.  Only  having  eyes  and  ears  Uke  another. 

Widow.  Then  what  hinders  him  to  speak  % 

Owen.  It's  bashfulness  only,  mother.  Don't  you  know 
what  that  is  ? 

Widow.  I  do,  dear.  It's  a  woman  should  know  that 
best.  And  it  is  not  Mabel,  nor  a  daughter  of  mine,  nor 
a  sister  of  .yours,  Owen,  should  be  more  forwanl  to 
understand  than  the  man  is  to  speak — was  the  man  a 
prince. 

Owen.  Mother,  you  are  right ;  but  I'm  not  wrong 
neither.  And  since  I'm  to  say  no  more,  I'm  gone,  mother. 

[Exit  Owen. 

Widow,  (alone)  Now  who  could  blame  that  boy,  what- 
ever he  does  or  says  1  It's  all  heart  he  is,  and  wouldn't 
hurt  a  fly,  except  from  want  of  thought.  But,  stay 
now,  I'm  thinking  of  them  soldiers  that  is  in  town. 
(Sighs.)  Then  I  didn't  sleep  since  ever  they  come ; 
but  whenever  I'd  be  sinking  to  rest,  starting  and  fancy- 
ing 1  heard  the  drum  for  Owen  to  go.  (A  deep  groaning 
sigh.)  Och !  and  then  the  apparition  of  Owen  in  regi- 
mentals was  afore  me ! 

Enter  Owen,  dancing  and  singing, 

**  SncoeM  to  my  brains,  and  sacoess  tn  my  tongue— 
Suoceas  to  myself,  that  never  was  wrong !" 

Widow.  What  is  it  t    What  ails  the  boy  I    Are  ye    . 
mad,  Owen! 


and  no  other's,  and  Gilbert  is  your  own  too,  and  no 
other's— but  Mabel's  for  life.  And  is  not  there  joy 
enough  for  you,  mother! 

Widow,  Joy !— Oh,  too  much !    (She  sinks  on  a  seat.) 

Owen,  I've  been  too  sudden  for  her ! 

Widow.  No,  dear — ^not  a  bit,  only  just  give  me  time 
—to  feel  it.  And  is  it  true !  And  am  I  in  no  dream 
now  t    A^d  Where's  Mabel,  dear  I 
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*  Oi&tf^  Gone  to  the  well,  and  Gilbert  with  her.  We 
met  her,  anil  he  turned  off  with  her,  and  I  come  on  to 
tell  you,  mother  dear. 

Widow.  Make  me  clear  and  certain ;  for  Fm  slow  and 
weak,  dear.  Who  told  you  all  this  good?  and  is  it 
true! — ^And  my  child  Mabel  mavtmmeen! — Oh,  tell  me 
again  it's  true. 

Owen.  True  as  life.  But  your  lips  is  pale  still,  and 
you  all  in  a  tremble.  So  lean  on  me,  mother  dear,  and 
come  out  into  God's  open  air,  till  1  see  your  spirit  come 
back — and  here's  your  bonnet,  and  we'll  meet  Mabel 
and  Gilbert,  and  we'll  all  go  up  to  the  castle  to  give 
thanks  to  the  lady. 

Widow,  (looking  up  to  heaven)  Thanks !  Oh,  havent 
J  great  reason  to  be  thankful,  if  ever  widow  had ! 

[Exeunt,  Widow  leaning  on  Owen. 


SCENE  II. 

An  Apartment  in  Bannow  Castle. 
Footmen  hnngtng  in  Baskets  of  Flowers. 

Miss  O'Hara  and  Sir  William  Hamden. 

Qara.  Now,  my  dear  uncle,  I  want  to  consult  you. 

Sir  W.  And  welcome,  my  child.  But  if  it  is  about 
flowers,  you  could  not  consult  a  worsd'  person,  for  I 
scarcely  know  a  rose  from  a-— What  is  this  you  have 
here — a  thistle  ? 

Clara,  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  is  the  very  thing  I  want 
your  opinion  about. 

Sir  W.  Well,  my  dear,  all  I  know  about  thistles,  I  ' 
think,  is,  that  asses  love  thistles — ^will  that  do  ? 

Clara.  0  no,  sir — ^pray  be  serious,  for  I  am  in  the 
ffreatest  hurry  to  settle  how  it  is  all  to  be.  You  know 
It  is  St.  Patrick's  day. 

Sir  W.  Yes,  and  here  is  plenty  of  shamrock,  I  see. 

Clar^.  Yes,  here  is  the  shamrock-**the  rose,  the  ever- 
blowing  rose — and  the  thistle.  And  as  we  are  to 
have  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  at  our  little  fgte-cham- 

Egtre  this  evening,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  pretty  to 
ave  the  tents  hung  with  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock 
joined?  * 

Sir  W.  Very  pretty,  my  dear:  and  I  am  glad  there 
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tT6  to  be  tmits,  otherwise  a  CiSte  cbamptee  in  the 
month  of  March  would  giye  me  the  rheumatism  even  to 
think  of. 

Ciara,  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  not  at  all.  You  will  be  snug 
and  warm  in  the  green-house. 

Sir  W,  Well,  Clara,  dispose  of  me  as  you  pleaso—I 
am  entirely  at  your  service  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

CUra.  Thank  you,  sir — ^you  are  the  best  of  uncles, 
gnafidians,  and  friends. 

[Miss  O'HiAA  goes  back  and  appears  to  be  giving  HreC" 
tions  to  the  servants. 

Sir  W,  Uncle  nature  made  jme — guardian  your  father 
made  me— friend  you  made  me  yourself,  Clara.  (Sir 
William  comes  forward  and  speaJcs  as  if  in  a  revery.) 
And  evermore  my  friendship  for  her  shall  continuet 
though  my  guardianship  is  over.  I  am  glad  I  conquered 
my  indolence,  and  came  to  Ireland  with  her ;  for  a  cool 
English  head  will  be  wanting  to  guide  that  warm  Irish 
heart.  And  here  I  stand  counsel  for  prudence  against 
generosity. 

Clara,  (advancing  to  him  j^yfvUy)  A  silver  penny  for 
your  thoughts,  uncle. 

Sir  W,  Shall  I  never  teach  you  economy  1 — such  ex- 
travagance !  to  give  a  penny,  and  a  silver  penny,  for 
what  you  may  have  for  nothing ! 

Clara.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing — speak  again. 

Sir  W.  I  was  thinking  of  yo\i,  my — ward  no  longei^. 

Clara,  Ward  always,  pray,  sir.  Whatever  I  may  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  I  am  not  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion yet,  in  my  own  opinion,  nor  in  yours  I  suspect. 
Bo  I  pray  you,  uncle,  let  me  still  have  the  advantage  of 
your  counsel  and  guidance. 

Sir  W.  You  ask  for  my  advice,  Clara.  Now  let  me 
see  whether  yon  will  take  it. . 

Clara.  I  am  all  attention. 

Sir  W.  You  know  you  must  allow  me  a  little  prosing. 
You  are  an  heiress,  Clara — a  ricli  heiress— an  Irish 
heiress.    You  desire  to  dogood,  donH  vou  % 

Clara,  (toitk  eagerness)  With  all  my  heart !— with  all 
my  soul ! 

Sir  W.  That  is  not  enough,  Clara.  You  must  not 
only  desire  to  do  good,  you  must  know  how  to  do  it. 

Clara.  Since  you,  uncle,  know  that  so  well,  you  will 
teach  it  to  me. 
^     SkrW.  Dear,  flitterinf  gill— but  yott  shall  not  flatter 
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me  out  of  the  piece  of  advice  I  have  ready  for  you 
Promise  me  two  things. 

Clara,  And  first,  for  your  first. 

Sir  W.  Finish  whatever  you  begin, — Good  beginnings, 
it  is  said,  make  good  endings,  but  great  beginnings  often 
make  little  endings,  or,  in  this  country,  no  endings  at  sdl. 
Finis  coronat  apfts — and  that  crown  is  wanting  wherever 
I  turn  my  eyes.  Of  the  hundred  magnificent  things 
your  munificent  father  began — 

Clara,  (interrupting)  Oh,  sir,  spare  my  father! — I 
promise  you  that  /  wfll  finish  whatever  I  begin.  What's 
your  next  command  1 

Sir  W,  Promise  me  that  you  will  never  make  a  prom*- 
ise  to  a  tenai^t,  nor  any  agreement  about  business,  but 
in  writing — and  empower  me  to  say  that  you  will  never 
keep  any  verbal  promise  about  business — then,  none 
such  will  ever  be  claimed. 

Clara,  I  promise  you — Stay  lathis  is  a  promise  about 
business :  I  must  give  it  to  you  in  writing. 

[Miss  O'Hapa  sits  down  to  a  writing-table,  and  writes. 

Sir  W,  (looking  out  of  the  window)  I  hope  I  have  been 
early  enough  in  giving  this  my  second  pieee  of  advice, 
worth  a  hundred  8equins---for  I  see  the  yard  is  crowded 
with  gray-coated  suitors,  and  the  table  here  is  already 
covered  with  letters  and  petitions. 

Clara,  Yes,  uncle,  but  I  have  not  read  half  of  then 
yet. 

[Presents  the  written  promise  to  &r  William. 
•  Sir  W,  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  and  you  will  be  thaokr 
ful  to  me  for  this  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 

Clara,  And  while  you  are  alive  and  here,  if  you 
please,  uncle.  Now,  sir,  since  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
say  that  your  time  is  at  my  disposal,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  come  with  me  to  these  gray-coated  suitors, 
and  let  us  give  answers  to  these  poor  petitioners,  who, 
"  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray." 

[Takes  up  a  bundle  of  papers. 

Sir  W,  (taking  a  letter  from  his  pocket)  First,  my  dear 
niece,  I  must  add  to  the  number.  I  have  a  little  busi- 
ness.   A  petition  to  present  from  a  protigi  of  mine. 

Clara.  A  prot 6g6  of  yours  '—Then  it  is  granted,  what- 
ever it  be. 

Sir  W,  (smiling)  Recollect  your  promise,  Clara.    ' 

Clara.  Oh,  true — ^it  must  be  in  writing. 
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[She  goes  hastily  to  the  writvng-iabUy  and  takes  up  a 
pen. 

Sir  W.  Read  before  you  write,  my  dear— I  insist 
npoa  it. 

Clara,  ,0h,  sir,  when  it  is  a  request  of  yours,  how  can 
I  grant  it  soon  enough  1  But  it  shall  be  done  in  the 
way  you  like  best — slowly— deliberately — {opening  the 
letter)— in  minuet  time.  And  I  will  look  before  I  leap 
— and  I'll  read  before  I  write.  (She  reads  the  signature.) 
Gilbert— Honest  Gilbert,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  do  any 
thing  for  you,  independently  of  your  master !  {Reads 
on^  sudderdy  lets  the  letter  drop,  and  clasps  her  hands.) 
Sir— Uncle,  my  dear  uncle,  now  unfortunate  I  am! 
Why  did  not  you  ask  me  an  hour  ago ! — ^Within  this 
hour,  I  have  promised  the  new  inn  to  another  person. 

Sir  W,  Indeed !— that  is  unfortunate.  My  poor  Gil- 
bert will  be  sadly  disappointed. 

Clara.  How  vexed  I  am !  But  I  never  should  have 
thought  of  Gilbert  for  the  inn:  I  fancied  he  disliked 
Ireland  so  much  that  he  would  never  have  settled  here. 

Sir  W.  So  thought  I  till  this  morning.  But  love,  my 
dear — love  is  lord  of  all.    Poor^  Gilbert  I 

Clara,  Poor  Gilbert ! — I  am  so  sorry  I  did  not  know 
this  sooner.  '  Of  all  people,  I  should  for  my  own  part 
haye  preferred  Gilbert  for  the  inn,  he  would  have  kept 
it  so  well. 

Sir  W,  He  would  so.     {Sighs.) 

Clara.  I  do  so  blame  myself — I  have  been  so  precipi- 
tate, so  foolish,  so  wrong — without  consulting  you 
even. 

Sir  W.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  haye  been  as  wrong,  as 
foolish,  as  precipitate  as  you ;  ibr  before  I  consulted 
you,  I  told  Gilbert  that  I  cuuld  almost  promise  that  he 
should  have  the  inn  inconsequence  of  my  recommendar 
tion.  And  upon  the  strength  of  that  almost  he  is  gone 
a  courting.  My  dear,  we  are  both  a  couple  of  fools ; 
but  I  am  an  old — ^you  are  a  young  one.  There  is  a  wide 
difference — ^let  that  comfort  you. 

Clara.  Oh,  sir,  nothing  comforts  me,  I  am  so  provoked 
with  myself;  and  you  will  be  so  provoked  with  me, 
when  I  tell  you  how  silly  I  have  been. 

Sir  W.  Pray  tell  me. 

Clara,  Woidd  you  believe  that  I  have  literally  given 
it  for  a  song?  A  man  sent  me  this  morning  a  copy  of 
verses  to  the  heiress  of  Bannow.    The  verses  strapk 
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m^  fancy — I  suppose  because  they  flattered  me ;  and 
with  the  verses  came  a  petition  setting  forth  claims, 
and  a  tenant's  right,  and  fair  promises,  and  a  proposal 
for  the  new  inn ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  I  rashly 
wrote  these  words — "  The  poeVs  petition  is  srarUedy 

Sir  W,  A  promise  in  writing,  too ! — My  dear  Clara,  I 
cannot  flatter  you — this  certainly  is  not  a  wise  transac- 
tion.' So,  to  reward  a  poet,  you  made  him  an  innkeeper. 
Well,  I  have  known  wiser  heads,  to  reward  a  poet, 
Ikiake  him  an  exciseman. 

Clara.  But,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  so  silly  as  they  were, 
for  I  did  not  make  the  poet  an  innkeeper — he  is  one 
already. 

Sir  W,  An  innkeeper  already! — ^Who  do  you  mean  ! 
•  Clara,  A  man  with  a  strange  name— or  a  name  that 
will  sound  strange  to  your  English  ears — Christy  Gal^ 
lagher. 

Sir  W.  A  rogue  and  a  drunken  dog,  I  understand: 
but  he  is  a  poet,  and  knows  how  to  flatter  the  heiress 
of  Bannow. 

Clara,  (striking  her  forehead)  Silly,  silly  Clara ! 

Sir  W.  {changing  his  tone  from  irony  to  kindness) 
Come,  my  dear  Clara,  I  will  not  torment  you  any  more. 
You  deserve  to  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  by 
your  precipitation;  but  I  befieve  this  time  you  have* 
done  little  or  none,  at  least  none  that  is  irremediable ; 
and  you  have  made  Gilbert  happy,  I  hope  and  believe, 
though  without  intending  it. 

cGura.  My  dear  uncle,  you  set  my  heart  at  ease— bat 
explain. 

Sir  W,  Then,  my  dear,  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  the 
daughter  of  this  CYaisty  What'^-you'-call-him  is  the  lady 
of  Gilbert*s  thoughts. 

Clara,  I  see  it  all  in  an  instant.  That's  delightful ! 
We  can  pension  off  the  drunken  old  father,  and  Gilbert 
and  the  daughter  will  keep  the  inn.  Gilbert  is  in  the 
green-house,  preparing  the  coloured  lamps — let  us  go 
and  speak  to  him  this  minute,  and  settle  it  all. 

Sir  W,  Speak  to  him  of  his  loves  ?  Oh,  my  dear, 
you'd  kill  him  on  the  spot !  He  is  so  bashful,  he'd  blush 
to  death. 

Clara,  Well,  sir,  do  you  go  alone,  and  I  will  keep  far, 
far  aloof.  [Exeunt  at  opposite  sides. 
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SCENE  III. 
Parlour  of  the  Inn. 

Cheustt  and  Miss  Gallaoheb. 

,      Christy,  {to  Miss  Gallagher,  slapping  her  on  her  lack) 
Hould  up  your  head,  child ;  there's  money  bid  for  you. 

Miss  G,  Lord,  father,  what  a  thump  on  the.  back  to 
salute  one  with.  Well,  sir,  and  if  money  is  bid  for  me, 
no  wonder :  I  suppose  its  because!  have  money. 

Christy.  That's  all  the  rason— you've  hit  it,  Florry. 
It's  money  that  love  always  looks  for  now.  So  you 
mav  be  proud  to  larn  the  news  I  have  for  you,  which 
will  fix  Mr.  Gilbert,  your  bachelor,  for  life,  Til  en^^e 
— and  make  him  speak  out,  you'll  see  afore  night-fa^. 
We  have  the  new  inn,  dear ! — ^I've  got  the  promise  here 
under  her  own  handwriting. 

Miss  G.  Indeed ! — Well,  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  out  of  this  hole,  which  is  not  fit  for  a  rat  or  a  Chris* 
tian  to  live  in — and  I'll  have  my  music  and  my  piano  in 
«the  back  parlour,  genteel. 

Christy.  Ohi  Ferrinafad,  are  you  there  V  It's  your 
husband  must  go  to  that  expinse,  my  precious,  if  he 
chooses,  tmngling  and  tweedling,  instead  of  the  puddings 
and  apple-pies-^^Aa^  you'll  settle  betwix  yees ;  and  in 
the  honeymoon,  no  doubt,  you've  cunning  enough  to 
compass  that,  and  more. 

Miss  G.  To  be  sure,  sir,  and  before  I  come  to  the 
honeymoon,  I  promise  you ;  for  I  won't  become  part  or 
parcel  of  any  man  that  ever  wore  a  head,  except  he's 
music  in  his  soul  enough  to  allow  me  my  piano  in  the 
back  parlour. 

Christy.  Asy!  asy!  Ferrinafad — don't  be  talking 
about  the  piano-forte,  till  you  are  married.  Don't  be 
showing  the  halter  too  -soon  to  the  shy  horse — ^it's 
with  the  sieve  of  oats  you'll  catch  him ;  and  his  head 
once  in  the  sieve,  you  have  the  halter  on  him  clane. 
Pray,  after  all,  tell  me,  Florry,  the  truth— did  Mr.  Gil- 
bert  ever  ax  you  ? 

'Miss  G.  La,  sir,  what  a  coarse  question.    His  eyes 
have  said  as  much  a  million  of  times. 

Christy.  That's  good— but  not  in  law,  dear.    For,  see, 
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you  could  not  shue  a  man  in  the  four  courts  for  a  breach 
of  promise  made  only  ivith  the  eyes,  jewel.  It  must  be 
with  the  tongue  afore  witness,  mind,  or  under  the  hand, 
sale,  or  mark — look  to  that. 

Miss  G,  3ut,  dear  sir,  Mr.  Gilbert  is  so  tongue-tied 
with  that  English  bashfulness. 

Christy,  Then  Irish  impudence  must  cut  the  string! 
of  that  tongue,  Florry.    Lave  that  to  me,  unless  you^d 
rather  yourself. 

Miss  G.  Lord,  sir^what  a  rout  about  one  man,  when, 
if  I  please,  I  might  have  a  dozen  lovers. 

Christy.  Be  the  same  more  or  less.  But  one  rich 
bacheloi^s  worth  a  dozen  poor,  that  is,  for  the  article  of 
a  husband. 

Miss  G.  And  I  dare  say  the  drum-piajor  is  rich  enough* 
sir — for  all  Scotchmen,  they  say,  is  fond  of  money  and 
aconomie ;  and  Fd  rather,  after  all,  be  the  lady  of  a  mill* 
tary  man.    (Sings.) 

'*  111  live  no  more  at  hoine. 
But  ril  follow  with  the  drom, 
And  I'll  be  the  captain's  lady,  oh  P» 

Christy.  Florry!  Florry!  mind  you  would  not  fall 
between  two  stools,  and  nobody  to  pity  you. 

Enter  Bmnv. 

Miss  G.  Well,  what  is  it  ? 

Biddy.  The  bed.  >  I  was  seeing  was  the  room  empty, 
that  I  might  make  it ;  for  it's  only  turned  up  it  is,  when 
I  was  called  off  to  send  in  dinner.  So  I  believe  I'd  best 
make  it  now,  for  the  room  will  be  wanting  for  the  tea- 

drinkinj^  and  .what  not.  '         "       ^ 

-*•  Mts's  G.  Ay,  make  the  bed  do,  sure  it's  ai^,  and  no 
more  about  it ;  you've  talked  enough  about  it  to  make 
twenty  beds,  one  harder  nor  the  other, — if  talk  would 
do.  (BmuT  goes  to  make  the  bed.)  And  I'm  sure  there's 
not  a  girl  in  the  parish  does  less  in  the  day,  for  all  the 
talk  you  keep.  Now  I'll  just  tell  all  you  didn't  do,  that 
you  ought  this  day,  Biddy. 

[WhUe  Miss  Gallaohcr  is  speaking  to  Biddy  Mr»  Gal- 
LAOBER  opens  a  press,  pours  out,  and  swallows  a  dram, 

Christy.  On,  that  would  be  too  long  telling,  Florry— 
and  that'll  keep  cool.  Lave  her  now,  and  you  may  take 
your  scould  out  another  time.    I  want  to  spake  to  you. 
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What's  thiB  I  wanted  to  say !  My  memory's  confusingr 
itself.  Oh,  this  was  it— I  didn't  tiU  you  how  I  got 
this  promise  of  the  inn :  1  did  it  nately— 1  got  it  for  a 
song. 

Miss  G.  You're  joking,— and  I  l>elieve,  sir,  you're  not 
over  and  above  sober.  There's  a  terrible  strong  smell 
of  the  whiskey. 

Christy.  No,  the  whiskey's  not  strong,  dear,  at-all-at- 
all ! — You  may  keep  smelling  what  way  you  plase,  but 
I'm  as  sober  as  a  judge,  still, — ^and,  drunk  or  sober, 
always  knows  and  knewed  on  which  side  my  Inread  was 
buttered :  got  it  for  a  song,  I  tell  you — a  bit  of  a  com- 
I^imentary,  adulatory  scroll,  that  the  young  lady  fancied 
— and  she,  slap-dash,  Lord  love  her,  and  keep  her  always 
so !  writes  at  the  bottom,  gfxmted  the  poet^s  petition. 

Miss  G.  And  where  on  earth,  then,  did  you  get  thai 
song? 

Christy.  'Syhere  but  in  my  brains  should  I  get  it  ?  I 
could  do  that  much  any  way,  I  suppose,  though  it  was 
not  my  luck  t6  be  edicated  at  Ferrinafad. 

[Miss  Gallaghcr  looks  hack,  and  sees  Bmmr  behind  her 
Miss  Gai^lagueW gives  her  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Miss  G.  Manners !  that's  to  teach  ye. 

Biddy.  Manners ! — Where  would  I  lam  them — ^wheq 
I  was  only  waiting  the  right  time  to  ax  you  what  I'd  do 
for  a  clane  pillow-case  ? 

Miss  G.  Why,  turn  that  you  have  inside  out,  and  no 
more  about  it. 

Christy.  And  turn  yourself  out  of  this,  if  you  plase. 
{He  turns  Biddy  out  by  the  shoulders.)  Let  me  hear  yon 
singing  Baltiorum  in  the  kitchen,  for  security  that  you're 
not  hearing  my  sacrets.  There,  she's  singing  it  now, 
and  we're  snug ;  tell  me  when  she  stops,  and  I'll  stop 
myself.     . 

Miss  G.  Then  there's  the  girl  has  ceased  singing. 
There's  somebody's  come  in,  into  the  kitchen ;  maybe 
it's  the  drum-major.    I'll  go  and  see. 

lEaeit  Miss  Gallaohkr. 

CmusTT,  solus. 

There,  she's  off  now !  And  I  must  after  her,  else  shell 
spoil  her  market,  and  my  own.  But  look  ye,  now — if  I 
snouldn't  find  her  agreeable  to  marry  this  Mr.  Gilbert, 
the  man  I've  laid  out  ibr  her,  why  here's  a  good  stick 
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that  will  bring  her  to  raiQil  in  tiie|ai4reeoft;  forfhere^s 
ap  other  way  of  nooning  w^th  Feninalad. 

[EsU  Chrwit. 


SCENE  IV. 
The  Garden  of  the  Widow  huaaat*B  Cottage. 

OwiN  and  Mabel. 

Owen.  How  does  my  mother  bear  the  disappointment, 
Mabel,  about  the  inn  t , 

Mabel.  Then  to  outward  appearance  9he  did  not  take 
it  so  much  to  heart  as  I  expected  she  would.  But  I'm 
sure  she  fretp  iawardl^r— beoause  sbo  had  been  ija  such 
jiopes,  and  in  such  spirits,  and  so  proud  to  think  how 
well  her  children  would  all  be  settled. 

Owen,  Ok,  how  sorry  I  am  I  told  her  in  that  hurry  the 
good  news  I  heard,  and  all  to  disappoint  her  afterwacdv 
and  break  her  heart  with  it. 

Mabel  No,"  she  has  too  f^ood  a  heart  to  break  for  the 
likes.  She'll  hold  up  agam  after  the  first  disappoint- 
raent-'Hshe'll  struggle  on  for  our  sakes,  Owen. 

Owen.  She  will :  but,  Mabel  dearest,  what  do  you  think 
of  Gilbert  ? 

Mabel,  {turning  away)  I  strive  not  to  think  of  him 
at  all. 

Owen,  But  sure  I  was  not  wrong  there*— he  told  me 
as  inuch  as  that  he  loved  you. 
'-  MabeL  Then  he  never  told  me  that  much. 

'Owen.  No !  Wha(t,  not  when  he  weJked  with  you  to 
the  well!  ;  .  * 

Mabel,  No.    What  made  you  think  he  did  3 

Owen,  Why,  the  words  he  said  about  you  Ti4ie&  he 
met  me  was— ^where's  your  sister  Mabel  t  Gone  to  the 
well,  Gilbert,  says  I.  And  do  vou  think  %  man  ttiat  has 
a  question#to  ask  her  might  make  bold  to  s^  aflber  her  ! 
says  he.  Suoti  a  man  as  yi»u— why  n^  1  aay^  L  Then 
he  stood  still,  and  twirled  a  rose  he  he^d  in  lus  hand,  and 
he'  said  nothing,  and  I  no  more,  till'  he  stooped  down, 
and  from  the  grass  wnere  we  stood  pulled  a  sprig  of 
plQver*  Is  ftot  this  what  you  oaU  shasarock  f  says  he. 
It  is,  s^ys  ).  Thenh^  puts  the  sha^urock  along  w&htiio 
rose— How  woiild  that  do  ?  fays  he. 
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MttM.  Did  he  say  that,  Owen  t         ^  ,      ,^     . 

Oiom.  Yes,  or  how  wjould  they  look  together?  or, 
would  they  do  together  ?  or  some  words  that  way  ;  I 
xanH  be  partictdar  to  the  word— you  know,  he  speaks 
different  from  us ;  but  that  surely  was  the  sense ;  and  I 
minded,  too,  he  blushed  up  to  the  roots,  and  I  pitied  him, 
and  answered— 

Mabel.  Oh,  what  did  you  answer! 

Owen.  I  answered  and  said,  I  thought  they'd  do  very 
well  together ;  and  that  it  was  gopd  when  the  Irish  sham* 
rock  and  the  English  rose  was  united. 

Mabel,  (hiding  her  face  toith  her  hands)  Oh  Owen,  that 
was  too  plain. 

Owen.  Plain!  Not  at  aft— it  was  not.  It's  only  your 
tenderness  makes  you  feel  it  too  plain-— for,  listen  to  me, 
Mabel.  (Taking  her  handirtm  her  face,)  Sure,  if  it  had 
any  meaning  jMffticular,  it's  as  strong  for  Miss  Gallagher 
as  for  anybody  else. 

Mabel.  That's  true :  and  maybe  it  was  that  way  he 
took  it--and  maybe  it  was  her  he  was  thinking  of— 

Owen.  WhenheaskecLmeforyout    But  I'll  not  mis- 

,lead  yoo — ^I'U  say  nothing ;  for  it  was  a  shame  he  did 

poi  speak  out,  after  all  the  encouragement  he  got  from 

me. 

Mabd.  Then  did  he  get  encouragement  from  you  ? 

Owen.  That  is— (jmilinfi^)— taking  it  the  other  way,  he 
might  understand  it  so,  if  he  had  any  conscience.  Gome 
^  now,  Mabel,  when  he  went  to  the  well,  what  did  he  say 
'  to  you  t  for  I  am  sure  he  said  something. 

Mabel.  Then  he  said  nothing— but  just  put  the  rose 
and  shamrock  into  my  hand. 

Owen.  O !  did  hel^Anid  what  did  vou  say! 

Mabel.  Lsaidnothing.— What  could  I  say! 

Owen.  1  wish  I'd  been  with  you,  Mabel. 

JtfoiW.  I'm  glad  you  were  not,  Owen. 

Owen.  Well,  what  did  he  sa^r  next ! 

Mabel.  I  telj^you  he  said  nothing,  but  cleared  Ms  throat 
and  hemmed,  as  he  does  often. 

Owen.  What,  all  the  way  to  the  well  and  back,  nothing 
but  hem,  and  clear  his  throat ! 

Mabel.  Nothing  in  life. 

Owen.  Why,  then,  the  man's  a  fool  or  a  rogue 

Mabel.  Oh,  don't  say  that,  any  way.  But  tiiere's  my 
mother  coming  in  from  the  field.  Ho  w^weak  she  walks ! 
I  must  go  into  bear  her  company  spinning. 
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Owen.  And  Fll  be  in  by  the  time  Tve  settled  all 
here.  [Exit  Mabel, 

OwKN,  solus. 

Oh!  I  know  how  keenly  Mabel  feels  all,  tho'  she 
speaks  so  mild.  Then  I*m  cut  to  the  heart  by  this  be- 
haviour of  Gilbert's :  sure  he  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  be 
jesting  with  her ! — ^he's  an  Englishman,  and  maybe  he 
thinks  no  harm  to  jilt  an  Irishwoman.  But  I'll  show 
him — ^but  then  if  he  never  asked  her  the  question,  how 
can  we  say  any  thing  t — Oh !  the  thing  is,  he's  a  snug 
.man,  and  money's  at  the  bottom  of  all, — and  since 
Christy's  to  have  the  new  inn,  and  Miss  Gallagher  has 
the  money ! — ^Well,'  it's  all  over,  and  I  don't  know  w^t 
iiill  become  of  me. 
< 

Enter  Mr.  Andrew  Hops. 

Mr,  IT,  My  gude  lad,  may  your  name  be  Larken? 

Owen,  It  is,  sir— Owen  Larken,  at  your  service— the 
son  of  the  Widow  Larken.  , 

Mr.  H,  Then  I  have  to  thank  your  fomily  for  their 
goodness  to  my  puir  brother,  years  ago.  And  for  your- 
self, your  friend  Mr.  Christy  Gallagher  has  been  telling 
me  you  can  play  the  bugle. 

Choen.  I  can,  sir. 

Mr,  H,  And  we  want  a  bugle,  and  the  pay  's  fifteen 
guineas ;  and  I'd  sooner  give  it  to  you  than  tmree  others 
that  has  appUed,  if  youll  list. 

Owen,  Fifteen  guineas!  Oh!  if  I  could  send  that 
money  home  to  my  mother !  but  I  must  ask  her  con- 
sent. Sir,  she  lives  convenient.  Just  in  this  cabin  here 
—would  you  be  pleased  to  step  in  with  me,  and  111  ask 
her  consent. 

Mr,  H.  That's  right— -lead  on,  my  douce  lad—- you  ken 
the  way.  [EiteiaiUf 
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SCENE  V. 
KiUhen  of  the  Widow  liAMKxa'B  Cottagt 
A  Door  is  seen  cpen^  itUo  an  inher  Roonu 

Mabbl,  <iUme^ 

(Sutmg  near  the  door  of  the  inner  roonij  spmnrngand 

swging.)* 


It  J^  my  bent  to  we  tbee  Nit. 
VnlHt  in  deep  thy  load  of  m»tow  ;     ^^ 
Breathe  free  and  ttaooghtlaaB  oTto^noftow; 
And  loof ,  and  U(bt,  thy  alnmbeva  laat, 
Jfi  hapvy  dreama  forget  tbe  paat. 

ettaap,  aidttaer,  alecp !  tlnr  rimiyberti  bteal, 
'  II  iojfB  my  beart  to  ne  toaa  xeat. 


'   Many*a  ttaa  nkbt  alie  wal'd  te  BMV 
To  nnrae  my  Ddpleaa  Inftncy : 
While  cradled  on  her  patient  arm. 
She  kOabM  rnvwith  a  oKMhte^  eharm. 

fideep,  mother,  aleep !  thy  alnmber^  Ueal^ 
It  Jc^  my  beavt  to  aee  thee  ieaL 

And  be  it  mine  to  aooth  thy  age^ 
WUh  tender  eare  thy  grief  aaauige. 
Thia  hope  ia  left  to  poorest  poor, 
And  xicbeat  child  oan  «  no  more. 

Sleep,  mother,  aleep !  thy  aIttiA«t*ki  hmt, 

It  Joya  my  heart  to  aee  thea  latt. 

{WhUe  Mabel  if  Ringing  the  second  slanzOf  dwBir  Ad 
Andeew  HoiPE  enter,    Mr.  Hope  stops  shorty  mnd  lis* 
tens :  he  makes  a  sign  to  Owen  to  stand  siHl,  and  not 
to  interrupt  Mabel — while  Owen  approaches  her  em 
tiptoe, 
Mr,  H,  (aside)  She  tdkft  my  fancy  back  to  dear  Scot- 
land, to  nay  ain  hame,  and  my  ain  mither,  and  my  ain 
Kate. 

Owen.  So,  Mabel!.  I  thought  you  never  snng  for 
Btrangerff ! 

'    [Mabel  turns  and  sees  Mr,  Horm^^She  rises  and 
courtesies, 
Mr.  ff.  (advancing  sofUy)  I  fear  to  disturb  the  mother 

*  TUa  MOg  Is  aot  to  mnaie  by  Mr.  Webbe. 


vbose  slambers  are  so  blest,  and  Fd  fain  hear  that  lul- 
laby again.  If  the  voice  stop,  the  mother  may  miss  it, 
and  wake. 

MabeL  (looking  into  the  room  in  which  her  mother 
sleeps,,  then  closing  the  door  gently)  No,  sir,  she'll  not 
miss  my  voice  now,  I  thank  you, — ^she  is  quite  sound 
asleep. 

Owen.  This  is  Mr.  Andrew  Hope,  Mab^l — ^you  might 
remember  one  of  his  name,  a  Sergeant  Hope. 

MabeL  Ah !  I  mind — ^he  that  was  sick  with  us  some 
time  back. 

Mr.  H.  Ay,  my  brother  that's  dead,  and  that  your  gude 
raither  was  so  tender  of  when  sick,  charged  me  to  thank 
you  aU,  and  so  from  my  soul  I  do. 

Mabel.  Twas  little  my  poor  mother  could  do,  nor  any 
of  us  for  him  even  then,  though  we  .could  do  more  then 
than  we  could  now,  and  Vm  glad  he  chanced  to  be  with 
us  in  our  better  days. 

Mr.  H.  And  I'm  sorry  yoii  ever  fell  upon  worse  days, 
for  you  deserve  the  best,  and  will  have  such  again  I 
trust.  All  I  can  say  is  this — ^that  gif  your  brother  here 
gangs  with  me,  he  ^shall  find  a  brother's  care  through  life 
fira'  me. 

Owen.  I  wouldnH  doubt  you ;  and  that  you  know, 
Mabel,  would  be  a  great  point  to  have  a  friend  secure  in 
the  regiment,  if  I  thought  of  going. 

Mahel.  If  I — Oh !  what  are  you  thinking  of,  Owen  % 
What  is  it  you're  talking  of  going  ?  (Turning  towards  the 
door  of  her  mother^s  room  suddenly.)  Take  care,  but 
she'd  wake  and  hear  you,  and  she'd  never  sleep  easy 
again. 

Owen.  And  do  yon  think  so  ? 

Mahel.  Do  I  think  so !  Am  not  I  sure  of  it  ?  and  you 
too,  O^n,  if  you'd  take  time  to  think  and  feel. 

Owem  Why,  there's  no  doubt  but  it's  hard,  when  .the 
mother  has  reared  the  son,  for  him  to  quit  her  as  soon  as 
he  can  go  alone ;  but  it  is  what  I  was  thinking :  it  is 
only  the  militia,  you  know,  and  I'd  not  be  gomg  out 
of  the  three  kingdoms  ever  at  all ;  and  I  could  be  send* 
ing  money  home  to  my  mother,  like  Johnny  Reel  did 
to  his. 

Mabel.  Money  is  it?  Then  there's  no  money  you 
could  send  her— not  the  full  of  Lough  Erne  itself,  in 
golden  ffuineas,  could  make  h^r  amends  for  the  lo^s  of 
jourseUfOwen;  and  you  know  that. 
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Mr.  H,  And  I  am  liot  the  man  that  wonld  entice  ]rott 
to  list,  or  gang  with  toe,  in  conti^ction  to  ycmr  duty  at 
home,  or  your  interest  abroad :  so  (tumir^  to  Mabkl)  do 
not  look  on  me  as  the  tempter  to  eril,  nor  with  distrust, 
as  you  do,  kind  sister  as  vou  are,  knd  like  my  owil  Kate ; 
bat  hear  me  coolly,  and  without  prejudice,  for  it  is  lus 
gude  I  wish. 

MaBet,  I  am  listening  then,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  if 
I  looked  a  doubt. 

Mr,  H,  The  gude  mother  must  wish  sdiore  all  things 
here  below  the  weal,  and  oAvamc&fnent^i  and  the  honour 
Of  her  bairns ;  and  she  would  not  let  the  son  be  tied  to 
her  apron-strings  for  any  use  or  profit  to  herself,  but 
ever  wish  him  to  do  the  best  in  life  for  his  seP.  Is  not 
this  truth,  gude  friends — ^plain  truth  ? 

Mabel.  It  is  then — I  own  that :  truth  and  sense  too. 

Owen,  Now,  see  there,  Mabel. 

Mr.H,  And  better  for  him  to  do  something  abroad  thap 
digging  at  home ;  and  in  the  army  he  might  get  bn,^- 
aiSfhere's  the  bu^le-boy's  pay. 

MabeL  Is  it  a  bugle-boy  you  are  thhiking  of  making 
l^m? 

Mr,  H,  That^s  the  only  thing  I  could  make  him.  t 
wish  I  could  offer  better. 

Mahel.  Then  I  thank  you,  m,  and  t  wouldn^  doubt 
ye — and  it  would  be  rery  well  for  a  common  boy  that 
could  only  dig :  but  my  brother's  no  common  boy,  sir. 

Owen,  Oh,  Mabel ! 

Mabel,  Hush,  Owen !  for  it's  the  truth  Tm  telling,  and 
if  to  your  face  I  can't  help  it.  You  may  hide  the  race, 
but  I  won'  hide  the  truth.  ' 

Mr,  H,  Then  speak  on,  my  warm-hearted  lassy— 
i^eak  on. 

Mabel,  Then,  sir,  he  got  an  edic<ition  while  met  my 
poor  father  lived,  and  no  better  scholar,  they  said,  for 
the  teaching  he  got :  but  all  was  given  over  when  the 
father  died,  and  the  troubles  came ;  and  Owen,  as  he 
ought,  give  himself  up  intirely  for  my  toother,  to  help 
her,  a- widow.  But  it's  not  digging  and  slaving  he  is  to 
be  always  s  it's  with  the  head,  as  my  father  u^fl  to  say, 
he'll  make  more  than  the  hands ;  and  we  hope  to.ffet  a 
d^ik's  place  for  him  some  time,  or  there  wiU  be  a  school- 
master  wanting  in  this  .town,  and  that  will  b^  what  he 
would  be  fit  for ;  and  not— but  it's  not  civU,  before  yoi^ 
a  soldier,  sir,  to  say  the  rest. 
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Mr.  H.  Fear  not ;  you  win  not  fpife  oti'^tioe. 

Mabel  And  not  to  be  epending  his  breath  blowiOf 
throagh  a  horn  all  his  days^  for  the  sake  of  wearing  a 
fine  red  coat.  I  beg  yonr  pardon  again,  sir^  if  I  say  tod 
nittch->*-bat  it's  to  save  my  brother  and  my  mother.  - 

Mr.  H,  1  like  you  the  better  for  all  youVe  Said  for 
both. 

Owtn.  And  I'm  off  etttirelV :  FU  not  list,  I  thank  you, 
sir.  [MiiBCL  dasps  her  hands  joffitUy,  then  embraces 

her  brother. 

iiA*.  H.  And  ru'  not  ask  "you  to  list-^-and  I  WotOd  liot 
have  asked  it  at  all,  but  that  a  friend  of  yours  told  me  it 
would  be  the  greatest  service  I  could  do  you,  and  that 
it  was  the  thing  of  all  others  you  wished. 

Owen.  That  friend  was  Christy  Gallagher:  but  h6  was 
mistaken'-^that's'  all. 

Mabel.  I  hope  that's  all.  But  Vre  n6  dependence  on 
him  for  a  friend,  nor  has  my  mother. 

(fwen.  Why,  he  was  saying  to  me,  and  I  cduld  hot  Sky 
against  it,  ttmt  he  had  a  right  to  propose  for  the  intt,  if 
he  could,  though  Gilbert  and  we  wanted  to  get  it. 

Mabel.  Then  I  wonder  why  Christy  should  be  pre* 
ferred  rather  than  my  mother. 

Owen.  Then  that's  a  wonder^^^^md  I  can't  understand 
bow  that  was. 

Mr.  H.  I  hare  one  more  thing  to  sav,  or  to  do,  which 
I  should  like  better,  if  youll  give  me  leave.  If  them's 
a  difficulty  aboot  the  rent  of  this  new  inn  that  you  are 
talking  of,  I  haVe  a  little  spare  money,  alid  you're  wel- 
come to  it :  I  consider  it  as  a  debt  of  my  brother's  which 
I  am  bound  to  pay.  So,  no  obligation  in  life — ^tell  me 
how  much  will  do.  [Ta^e^  out  his  pwrse* 

Owen  and  MaheL  You  are  very  kind — ^you  are  very 
good. 

Mr.  H.  No,  I  am  not— -I  am  only  just:  Say  only  how 
much  will  do. 

Owen.  Alas!  money  won't  do  now,  sir.  It's  all  settled, 
and  Christy  says  he  has  a  promise  Of  it  \h  writing  fWtXL 
the  lady. 

Afr.  H.  Maybe  this  Christy  might  sell  his  interest,  and 
we  will  see— I  will  not  say  ti)l  I  find  t  can  do.  FaM 
ye  weel  till  we  meet,  as  I  hope  .we  sh^  at  the  dance 
that's  to  be  at  the  castle,  tlie  band  is  to  be  there,  and 
I  with  ttLem>  aad  I  shall  hope  t^  thift  iasqr'ftliandinthd 
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JIf  odeZ.  (oiide)  And  Gilbert  that  lieTer  asked  me  !^ 
(Aloud)  I  thank  you  kindly,  sir,  I  sha  Vt  go  to  the  dance 
at-all-at-all  I  heliev.^ — my  mother  had  Mter  take  her 
rest,  and  I  must  stav  with  her — ^A  good  night  to  yoa 
kindly.  lEmt  Mabbl  into  her  motker'M  room, 

Mr.  H,  This  sister  of  yours  would  leave  me  no  heart 
to  carry  back  to  Scotland  I  fear,  but  that.  Fm  a  married 
man  alreadsr,  and  have  my  own  Iwre — ^a  Kate  of  my  own 
that*s  as  fair  as  she,  and  as  gude,-^aBd  that's  saying 
much. 

Owen,  iflstde)  Much  more  than  Florinda  Gallagher 
will  like  to  hear. 

Mr.  B.  1  shall  ihank  you  if  you  will  teach  me,  for  my 
Kate,  the  words  of  that  song  your  sister  was  singing 
when  we  came  in. 

Owen.  I  believe  it's  to  flatter  me  you  say  this,  for  that 
song  is  my  writing. 

Jtfr.  jGT.  yours! 

Owen.  Mine,  such  as  it  is. 

Mr.  H.  Sic  a  ane  as  you  are,  then,  I'm  glad  you  are 
not  to  be  a  bugle-boy :  your  sister  is  right. 

Owen.  I'll  teach  you  the  w(ords  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  H.  Do  so ;  but  mind  now  this  song-writing  do  not 
lead  you  to  idleness.  We  must  see  to  turn  your  edica- 
tion  to  good  account.  (Aside)  Oh,  I  will  never  jest  tiH 
I  pa^  my  brother's  debt,  some  way  or  other»  toihis  gude 
6umly.  \Ess9utU. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  I. 

Christy  alone. 

So  this  Scotohman  could  not  list  Owen.  CouldnU  nor 
wouldn^t  that's  what  he  says ;  and  the  Scotchman  looked 
very  hard  at  me  as  he  spoke :  moreover,  I  seen  Mr.  Gil- 
bert and  him  with  their  two  heads  close  together;  and 
that's  a  wonder,  for  I  know  Gilbert's  not  nat'rally 
fond  of  any  sort  of  Scotchman.  There's  something 
bprewing :  I  must  have  my  wits  about  me,  and  see  ana 
iLeep  sober  this  night,  if  I  can,  any  way.  .  From  the  fint 
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I  suspicted  Mr.  Gilbert*  had  his  heart  on  Mabel.  (Biddt 
Doyle  puts  her  head  ni.)  Biddy  Doyle  \  what  the  mis- 
chief does  that  head  of  yours  do  there  i 

Biddy.  Nothing  in  life,  sir :  only  jusf  to  see  #ho  Kras 
in  it  along  with  yodrself,  because  I  thought  I  hard  tilt- 
ing enough  for  two. 

Christy,  You,  girl,h3Te  Curiosity  enou^  for  tWO.  and 

two  dozen,  and  too  much !    So  plase  take  youf  head  and 

vourself  out  of  tha^  and  don^  be  oterharing  mt  private 

V  thonghts ;  for  that  was  all  the  talkihg  ye  hard,  and  my 

thoughts  can't  abide  listeners. 

Biddy,  Vm  no  listener-^l  tat.  your  paM^,  sii^:  I 
scorn  to  listen  to  your  thoughts,  or  your  words  even. 

[Bktit  Biddt. 

Christy.  That  girl  has  set  Ine  topsy4Qriry.  Whete 
was  I  ?— Oh !  this  was  it.  Suppose  even,  I  say,  suppose 
this  Gilbert^s  fancy  should  sticK  to  Mabel,  I  might  man- 
age him  nevertheless^  I've  a  great  advantage  and  pre« 
rogative  over  this  Englishman,  in  his  having  never  been 
dipped  in  the  Shannon.  He  is  so  under  caw  with  bash- 
fulness  now,  that  I  don't  doubt  but  what,  in  one  of  his 
confusions,  I  could  aay  bring  him  to  say  ves  in  the  wronff 
place ;  and  sooner  than  come  to  a  perplexing  refusal  of 
^  a  young  lady,  he  might,  111  enj^ge,  be  brought  about  to 
marry  the  girl  he  didn't  like,  in  lieu  of  the  girl  he  did. 
We  shall  see— hut,  hark !  I  hear  Ferrinafad's  voice,  sing- 
ing, and  I  must  join,  and  see  hbw  .the  things  going  on^ 
or  going  off.         ,  [Exit. 


SCENE  n. 

Miss  Qallaohir  and  GlLBXRf  at  a  Tea-iahU. 

Gith.  (aside)  Now  would  I  give  five  golden  guineas 
this  minute  that  her  father,  or  any  mortal  man,  Wom^n, 
or  child  in  the  varsal  world,  would  come  in.  and  say 
something ;  for  'tis  so  awk'ard  for  1  to  be  sittixlg  here, 
and  I  nothing  to  say  to  she. 

Miss  0.  {(Side)  When  will  the  man  pay  me  the  tota^ 

Eliment  to  speak,  I  wonder  1    Wouldtft  anybodjr  think 
e'd  no  tongue  in  that  mouth  of  his,  screwed  tip,  and 
blushing  from  ear  to  ear  ? 

A.  3 
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EnUr  Ghristt. 

• 

Cmtuty.  Hoo!  hoo!  hoo!— How's  this?— )H>th  of 
vees  mute  as  fishes  the  moment  I  come.  in.  Wh^,  I 
hard  you  just  now,  when  my  back  was  turned,  singinff 
like  turtle-doTes-><lidnH  I,  Florry? 

Mm*  G,  Indeed,  sir,  as  to  turtle-doves,  Tm  not  sinsi- 
ble ;  but  Mr.  Gilbert  requisted  of  me  to  be  favouiinff 
him  with  a  song,  which  I  was  complying  with,  though 
I'm  not  used  to  be  singing  without  my  piano.' 

Christy,  (aside)  Sorrow  take  your  piano !  you're  not 
come  there  yet. 

Miss  G.  I  wonder  the  drum-major  isnH  come  yet. 
Does  he  expect  tea  can  be  keeping  hot  for  him  to  the 
end  of  time  t  He'll  have  nothing  but  slop-dash,  though 
he's  a  very  genteel  man.  I'm  partial  io  the  military 
school,  I  own,  and  a  Highlander  top  is  always  my  white- 
headed  boy. 

Gilb,  (astonished)  Her  white-headed  boy !— Now,  if  I 
was  to  be  hanged  for  it,  I  don't  know  what  that  means. 

Miss  G,  Now  where  can  you  have  lived,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
not  to  know  that  t 

Christy,  (aside)  By  the  mass,  he's  such  a  matter-o'- 
fact  man  I  can't  get  round  him  with  all  my  wit\ 

Miss  G.  Here's  the  drum-major  \  Scarlet's  asy  seen 
at  a  distance,  that's  one  comfort 

JSnterMi^,  Hopb. 

JIfr.  JET.  I'm  late.  Miss  Florinda,  I  fear,  for  the  tea- 
table  ;  but  I  had  a  wee- wee  bit  of  business  to  do  for  a 
young  friend  that  kept  me. 

Miss  G,   No  matter,  major;  my  ta-pot  defies  you. 
*         Take  a  cup  of  tea.    Are  you  fond  of  music,  major  ? 

Mr,H,  yery  fond  of  music,  ma'am — do  you  sing  or 
play! 

.  Miss  G.  I  do  play — ^I  plead  guilty  to  that,  I  own.   But 
in  this  hole  that  we  are .  m  there's  no  room  fitting  for  my 
piano.    HoweVer,  in  the  new  inn  which  we  lulve  got 
.  now  ill  fix  my  piano  elegant  in  the  back-parlour. 

Mr.  H,  In  the  mean  time.  Miss  Flonnda,  will  yei)  fa* 
vour  us  with  a  song  ? 

Christy.  And  HI  be  making  the  punch,  for  I'm  no  song« 
stress.    Biddy !  Biddy  Doyle !  hot  water  in  a  jerry, 
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MissG.  Indeed  Pmnolased  to  sing  without  my  piano; 
but,  to  oblige  the  major,  rU  sing  by  note,    s 

Miss  Gallaobxb  stfigs. 

Softly  bnillitnf  throof h  Um  heart,    ' 
When  loTen  meet  no  more  to  port ; 
\  Thot  purity  of  eool  be  mtM 

,  Wbich  speaks  in  mvflie'e  oooDd  dlTine. 

-  *VM  trees  and  stfeams  of  eonslant  lore 
Tbafii  whispered  hy  the  tortlo-^ore ; 
Sweet  cooing  cnshat,  all  my  prayer 
fai  lore  in  eleganoe  to  share. 

Mr.  H.  ThaVs  what  I  call  fine,  now !    Very  fine  that. 

[Gilbert  nods» 

Miss  G,  {aside)  Look-  at  that  Englishman,  now,  that 
hasn't  a  word  of  compliment  to  throw  to  a  doff,  but  only 
a  nod.— (ii/oiuO  ^'^  the  military  that  has  always  the 
souls  for  music,  and  for  the  ladies*-»and  I  think,  gentle* 
men,  I  may  step  for'ard  and  say  I'm  entitled  to  call  up6n 
you  now : — ^Mr.  Gilbert,  if  you've  eyer  a  love-song  in 
your  composition. 

Gilb,  Love-song  I  can't  say,  ma'am ;  but  such  as  I 
Have— I'm  no  mat  hand  at  composition— but  I  have  one 
song — ^they  can  it  ATy  choice  of  a  wife. 

Miss  G.  Pray  let's  have  it,  sir. 

Christy,  Now  for  it,  by  Jabu9. 

Mr.  H.  Give  it  us,  Mr.  Gifibert.  » 

1 

Enter  BmoT  with  hoi  watery  an^  exit. 

GiLBBBT  sings. 

There's  none  but  a  fbol  will  wed  on  a  sudden, 
Or  take  a  line  miss  that  cant  make  a  pudding ; 
Ifhe  get  sueh  a  wift  what  woold  a  man  gain,  O! 
Bnt  a  few  ballad  tunes  on  a  wretched  piuo  ? 

Some  ladies  than  peacocks  are  twenty  times  prooder, 
Some la^ttes  than  tbonder  are  tws&ty  thnes  louder; 
But  ni  hare  a  wlfb  that*s  obliging  apd  civile 
For  me,  your  flno  ladies  may  go  to  the  deril. 

Miss  G.  (rising)  Sir,  I  comprehend  your  song,  coarse 
as  it  is,  and  its  moral  to  boot,  and  I  humbly  thank  *yte, 
sir.— (iSA«  courtesies  low,) — ^And  if  I  live  a  hundred 
year,  and  ninety-nine  to  the  back  of  that,  sir,  I  will 
remember  it  to  you«  sir. 

Christy,  {leaving  the  punch  which  he  had  been  makmg, 
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wheughl  Femnafad! 

(?t/i.  (<tfw(e)  Ferrinafadl— ^he  man's  mad. 

Miu  G.  Father,  go  your  ways  baek  to  your  punch. 
Here  stands  the  only  radl  gentleman  in  company  {pcint- 
ingtoihe  drumrnu^or)^  if  I'm  to  make  the  election. 

Christy,  Blajor,  you  cant  but  drink  her  health  for  thai 
compliment. 

[ffe  »ruenf$  a  glass  offuneh  to  Mr.  Hofv. 

Mr,  H,  Miss  Gauagher's  health,  and  a  gude  husband 
to  her,  and  soon. 

Miss  O.  And  soonlr— No  hurry  for  them  that  has 
ehoice. 

Christy.  Tb^i  has  money,  you  mane,  jewel.  Mr.  Gil' 
iiert,  ¥011  did  «ot  give  us  yowr  toast. 

GiA^  Yow  giooa  health,  ma'aip— your  good  health,  sir 
"-^tSf,  H^pe,  your  gi>od  health,  and  vour  fireside  in  Scot* 
land,  and  m  pa'ticlar  your  good  wife. 

Miss  G,  i$tanmg)  Your  wife,  sir !  "Why,  air,  is't  po»- 
mUe  you're  a  mairied  I9an  after  all  % 

Mr,  H,  Yeiy  possible,  ma'am—- thaidL  Heayen  and  my 
gude  Stale* 

Mm  a  ms  guds  K<ae  /— W^l,  I  hate  the  Scotch 
accent  of  all  languages  under  the  sun. 

Christy,  In  a  married  man,  I  suppose  you  mansi 
Plorryt'' 

Miss  G,  This  is  the  way  with  officers  contimially-^ 
passing  themselves  for  bachelors. 

Christy,  Then,  Flornr,  we'd  beat  reoooHii^d  it  to  the 
drum-major,  the  next  town  he'd  go  into,  to  put  up  an 
advertisement  in  capitals  on  his  cap,  warning  all  women 
whom  it  may  cousam  that  he  is  a  married  man. 

Miss  G,  Tis  no  coosaru  of  Odine,  I'll  assune  you,  sir, 
at  any  rate ;  for  i  should  scorn  to  think  of  a  Scotchman 
any  way.    And  what's  a  drum-major,  after  all  1 

{Epeit  in  a  passion4 

Christy,  Bo-boo!  bo-bop?  bo4)0o!  Inere's  a^tantarara 
now;  but  never  mind  her,  she  takes  l^em  taatarums  by 
turns.  Now  de^pd  upon  it,  Mr.  Gilbert,  it'^  Ipve  that's 
at  Hie  bottom  of  it  ell,  duie  apd  dean 

Oiih.  It's  verv  like!,  fliir,— I  qan't  say. 

Christy,  Oh,  to  I  can^—1  know  her,  egg  and  bird. 
The  tfiu^f  ie,  she's  mad  with  you,  and  that  has  set  her 
all  through  ptjier.    But  well  fini^  pur  tuml4.er  of  punch. 

{Drmifs  forward  the  tMe,  and  sets  chairs4 
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Gm,Xaside)  Eggandbiid!— mad!  AUthiougli other. 
-^-Confoond  me  if  I  understand  one  word  the  man  is  say  • 
ing;  but  I  will  make  him  understand  me,  if  he  can  mider- 
stand  plain  English. 

Mr,  ff,  {aside)  VH  stand  hy  and  see  fair  play.  1  have 
my  own  thought. 

tW*.  Now,  Mr.  — — ,  to  be  plain  with  you  at  once,^ 
hefe^  fifty  guineas  in  gold;  and  if  you  will  take  them^ 
and  give  »e  up  the  promise  yon  have  got  of  the  new 
inn,  you  shall  be  welcome.  That's  adl  I  have  to  say*  if 
I  was  to  talk  till  Christmas— and  fewest  wor^  ^  best 
in  matters  of  business.  . 

Christ f.  Fifty  guineas  in  gold  l^-D^nH  part  with  a 
guinea  of  them,  man ;  put 'em  up  again.  You  shall  have 
the  new  inn  without  ^  word  more,  and  into  the  bargain 
my  good-will  and  my  daughter— and  you're  a  jantlemao, 
and  can't  say  no  to  that  any  way. 

GUb,  Ves,  but  I  can  though :  since  you  drive  me  to 
the  wall  I  must  say  no,  and  I  do  say  no.  And,  dang  it, 
I  would  have  been  hanged  almost  as  soon  as  say  so 
mi|ch  to  a  father.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  my  heart 
is  given  to  another.    Good  evening  to  you. 

Christy,  {holding  him  as  he  attempts  to  go)  Take  it  coolly, 
and  listen  to  me,  ^nd  tell  me, — ^was  you  ever  married 
before,  Mr.  GUbert  ? 

OUh.  Never.  . 
.  Christy,  Then  I  was— and  I  can  tell  vqu  that  I  found,  ta 
my  cost,  love  was  all  in  all  with  me  before  I  was  mar^ 
ried,  and  after  I  had  been  married  a  twel'month  money 
was  all  in  all  with  me ;  for  I  had  the  wife,  and  I  had  not 
the  money,  and  without  the  money  the  wife  must  have 
starved. 

Gilb.  But  I  can  work,  sir,  and  wiU,  head,  hands,  and 
heart,  for  the  woman  I  love. 

Christy,  Asysaid-^harddone.  MabelLarkinisavery 
pretty  girl.  But  wait  till  I  tell  you  what  Kit  Monaghan 
said  to  me  yesterday.  I'm  gf^ig  to  be  married,  sir^ 
sa^s  he  to  me.  Ay,  so  you  mintioned  to  me  £^  (Hrt- 
night  ago.  Kit,  says  I— to  Rose  Dermod*  isn't  it  ?  says  I. 
Nqt  at  idl,  sir,  sa3r8  he--^it  is  to  Peggy  M'Gratfa  this 
time.  And  what  quarrel  had  you  to  Rose  Dermod  % 
says  I.  None  in  life,  sir,  sajrs  he ;  but  Peggy  M'Grath 
had  two  cows,  and  Rose  Dermod  had  but  the  one,  and 
in  my  mind  there  is  not  the  differ  of  a  cow  tfetwix' 
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<me  woman  and  another.    Do  you  ande^taiid  me  now, 
Bir.  Gilbert  1 

CHib.  Sir,  we  shall  never  miderstand  one  another-^ 
pray  let  me  go  before  I  get  into  a  passion. 

[Breaks  from  Chrutt,  and  exit* 

Christy,  Hollo!  hollo!  Mr.  Gilbert! — (Gilbsht  r»- 
tums.)  One  word  more  about  the  new  inn.  Tve  done 
aboQt  Tlorry ;  and,  upon  my  conscience*  I  belieye  yonHre 
rig^t  enough — only  that  Fm  her  father,  and  in  duty 
bound  to  push  her  as  well  as  I  c^n. 

GUb.  Well,  sur,  about  the  inn:  be  at  a  word  with 
me ;  for  Tm  not  in  a  humour  to  be  trifled  with. 

Mr.  H.  {aside)  Fire  beneath  snow  !  who^d  ha' thought 
HI 

Christy.  Then,  if  it  was  sixty  guineas  instead  of 
fifty,  rd  take  it^  and  yon  should  have  my.  bargain  of  the 
inn. 

'    Mr.  H.  {aside)  Til  not  say  my  word  until  I  see  what 
the  bottom  of  the  men  are. 

OUb.  {aside)  Why,  to  make  up  sixty,  I  must  sell  my 
Watch  even ;  but  I'll  do  it«-any  thing  to  please  Mabel. 
"^Ahmd)  Well,  sixty  guineas,  if  you  won't  give  it  for 
less. 

Christy:  Done  Ir^Et^erly.) 
•  Mr.  H.  Stay,  stay,  Mr.  Gilbert !  Have  a  care,  Mn 
Gallsigher ! — ^tne  lad^  might  not  be  well  pleased  at  your 
handing  over  her  wntten  promise,  Mr.  Gallagher — ^wait  a 
Wee  bit.  *  Don't  conclude  this  bargain  till  you  are  before 
the  lady  at  the  castle. 

Qilb.  So  best--no  doubt. 

Christy.  All  one  to  me-Mso  I  pocket  the  sixty. 

Mr.  H.  {aside  to  Gilbert)  Come  off. 

CrUb.  liVe  shall  meet  then  at  the  castle  to-night :  till 
then  a  good  day  to  you,  Mr.  Gallagher. 

[Exeunt  Gilbkrt  and  Mr.  Hope. 

Christy.  Good  night  to  ye  kindlvy  gentlemen.  There's 
a  fool  to  love  for  you,  now !  If  I'd  ax'd  a  hundred,  Fd  ha* 
got  it.  But  still  there's  only  one  thing.  Ferrinafad  will  ^ 
go  mad  when  she  learns  I've  sold  the  new  inn,  and  she 
to  live  on  in  this  hole,  and  no  place  for  the  piano.  1 
hope  Biddy  did  not  hear  a  sentoice  of  it  -—{CdUs)  Biddy  I 
Biddy  Doyle !  Biddy,  can't  ye  1 
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Enter  Biddt. 


BuM^  Whatisitt 

Christy,  Did  you  hear  any  thing  t  .  Oh,  I  see  ye  did 
by  your  eyes.  Now,  hark'ee,  my  good  girl :  don't  men- 
tion a  sentence  to  Ferrinafadof  my  settunff  the  new  inn 
.  till  the  bargain^s  complate,  and  money  in  hoth  pockets 
— ^you  hear  I  « 

Biddy,  I  do,  sir.    But  I  did  not  he4r  afore. 

Christy.  Becaase  she*  though  she's  mv  daughter,  she's 
'    crass— ril  empty  my  mind  to  you,  Biddy. 

Biddy,  (aside)  He  has  taken  enough  to  like  to  be  talk- 
ing to  poor  Biddy. 

Christy.  Afore  Florry  was  set  iq)  on  her  high  horse 
by  that  little  independency  her  doting  grandmother  left 
her,  and  until  she  got  her  head  tum^  with  that  Ferrin« 
afad  edication,  this  Florry  was  a  good  ^rl  eiiouffh.  But 
now  what  is  she  ? — Given  over  to  vamties  of  ul  sorts, 
and  no  comfort  in  life  to  me,  or  use  at  all—not  like  a 
daughter  at  all,  nor  mistress  of  the  house  neither,  nor 
likely  to  be  well  married  neither,  or  a  credit  to  me  that 
way !  And  saucy  to  me  on  account  of  that  money  of 
hers  I  liquidated  unknown'st. 

Biddy.  True  for  ye,  sir. 

Christy.  Then  it  all  comes  from  the  little  finger  set- 
ting to  1)6  the  master  of  me ;  for  I*m  confident  that  when 
sober  I  was  not  bom  to  be  a  rogue  Qat'rally.  Was  not 
)  honest  Christy  once ! — {ready  to  cry.)  Oh,  I'm  a  great 
penitent !    But  there's  no  help  for  it  now. 

Biddy.  True  for  you,  sir. 

Christy.  I'm  an  unfortunate  cratnr,  and  all  the  neigh- 
•  hours  know  it.  So,  Biddy  dear,  I've  nothing  for  it  but 
to  take  another  glass. 

Biddy.  Oh!  no,  sir,  not  when  you'll  be  going  up  to  the 
castle  to  the  lady— you'll  be  in  no  condition.    . 

Christy.  .Tut,  girl^'twill  give  me  heart.  Let's  be 
merry  any  way.  [EsU^  singing* 

"  They  lay  it  was  can  UUed  the  eat, 
That  8tarv*d  her  and  cana'd  her  to  die; 
Bnt  111  be  much  wiaer  than  that, 
Fpr  cbe  devil  a  care  wW  c«^  L'' 
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SCENE  m. 

Widow  Labxsm'b  CotU^. 

Widow  Labxen,  Mabel,  and  Gilbuet. 

QiJh.  And  could  yon  doubt  me,  Mabel,  after  I  told  you 
I  loved  you  t 

MabeL  Never  could  nor  would  have  doubted,  had  you 
once  told  me  as  much,  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Widow.  There  was  the  thing,  Mr.  Gilbert—- yon  know 
it  wae  you  tiiat  was  to  speak,  if  you  thought  of  her. 

QHb,  Do  not  you  remember  the  rose  and  the  sbam- 
xockl 

Widow.  Oh!  she  does  well  enough;  and  that^s  what 
her  heart  was  living  upon,  till  I  kill^  the  hope. 

GUh.  Youl-^ull^  the  hope! — ^I  thought  you  were 
my  friend. 

Widow.  And  so  I  am,  and  wa^^but  when  yon  did 
not  speak. 

GUb,  If  I  had  not^  loved  her  so  well,  I  might  have 
been  able,  perhaps,  to  have  said  more. 

Widow.  Then  that's  enough.  Mabel  mavoumeen, 
wear  the  rose  he  give  you  now — ^111  let  you — and  see 
it's  fresh  enough.  She  put  it  in  water— oh !  she  had 
hope  still! 

Mabel.  And  was  not  I  right  to  trust  him,  mother  T 

GUh.  Mabel,  if  I  don't  do  my  best  to  make  youha|>py 
all  mv  days,  1  deserve  to  be— 4hat's  aH !  But  I'm  going 
to  ten  you  about  the  new  inn :  that's  what  I  have  been 
about  ever  since,  and  I'm  to  have  it  for  sixtjr  guineas. 

Enter  Owcn,  rubbing  his  hands. 

Owen,  You  see,  mother,  I  was  right  about  Gilbert  and 
Mabel.  But  Mr.  Hope  and  the  band  has  gone  up  to  the 
castle.  Come,  come! — time  to  be  off! — ^no  delay!— ^ 
Gilbert!  Mabel,  off  with  you!  (He  pushes  them  off.) 
And  glad  enough  ye  are  to  go  together.  Mother  dear, 
here's  your  bonnet  and  the  cloak, — ^here,  round  ye 
lhrow-*that's  it— take  my  arm.  {Widow  stumiiks  as  ho 
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pudls  her  on.)    Oh,  rm  patting  you  past  your  speed, 
mother. 

Widow.  No,  no, — ^No  fear  in  life  for  the  mother  that 
has  the  support  of  such  a  son. 


SCENE  lY. 

A  large  Apartment  in  Bamnow  CastU,  ornamented  with  the 
Rose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock,^-^The  haU  opens  into  a 
lawn,  where  the  country-peopie  are  seen  dancing. 

Enter  Clara,  Sir  William  Habcdezt,  and  a  train  of 
dancers. 

Clara,  Now,  sir,  as  we  have  here  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  dancers,  we  can  have  the  English  countryr- 
dance,  the  Scotch  reel^  and  the  Irish  jig. 

Sir  W.  Then  to  begin  with  the  Irish  jig,  which  I 
have  never  seen. 

Clara.  You  shall  see  it  in  perfection. 

[An  Irish  jig  is  danced,  a  Scotch  reel  follows,  and  an 
English  country-dance.  When  Clara  has  danced 
down  the  country-dance,  she  goes  with  her  partner  to 
Sir  William  Hamden. 

Clara.  We  are  going  out  to  look  at  the  dancers  on 
the  lawn. 

Sir  W.  Take  me  with  you,  for  I  wish  to  see  those' 
merry  dancers — I  hear  them  laughing.  I  love  to  hear 
the  country-people  laugh :  theirs  is  always  the  hearts 
laugh. 

[Exeunt  Sir  William  and  Clara. 

[The  dancers  recommence,  and  after  dancing  for  a  few 
minutes,  they  go  off  just  as  Sir  William  tmd  Clara 
return^  entering  from  the  haH-ddor. 

Clara,  My  dear  uncle,  thank  you  for  Rping  out  among 
these  poor  people,  and  for  speaking  so  kinmy  to  them. 
One  would  think  that  you  had  lived  in  Ireland  all  your 
life,  you  know  so  well  how  to  go  straight  to  Irish  heads 
and  Irish  hearts  by  kindness,  and  by  what  they  love 
almost  as  well,  humour,  and  good-humour.  Thank  you 
again  and  again. 

Sir  W.  My  dear  niece,  you  need  not  thank  me ;  for 
if  you  had  nothing  to  do  with'  these  people — if  you  had 
never  been  bom — I  should  have  loved  the  Irish  for  their 
own  sakes.    How  easy  it  is  to  please  them !    How  easy 
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to  make  them  bappr ;  and  how  gntteAil  tbty  »«9  ev^n 
for  a  few  words  or  Kindness. 

Cltm.  Yes.  This  I  may  say  without  partiality— what- 
ever other  faults  my  countrymen  haye,  they  certainlT 
are  a  grateful  people.  My  father,  who  knew  them  well, 
tai9ght  me,  from  my  childhood,"^  to  trust  to  Irish  gratitude. 

Sir  W.  (changing  his  Ume)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  my  duty  to  watch  over  your  Irish  generosity,  Clara. 
Hare  you  made  any  more  promises,  my  dear,  since 
morning  1 

Clara.  Oh !  no,  sir ;  and  I  have  heartily  repented  of 
that  which  I  made  this  morning :  for  I  find  that  this 
man  to  whom  I  have  promised  the  new  inn  is  a  sad 
drunken,  good-for-nothmg  person ;  and  as  for  his  daugh- 
ter, whom  I  have  never  yet  seen-r- 

Sir  W.  (looking  toioaris  the  entrance  from  the  lawn) 

**BiitwtiolBtliis?    Whattbingortet  orlandt 
Female  of  aex  it  ■eema 
Tbat  to  bedeck'd,  ornate  and  gay, 
Comm  thia  way  aailing.* 

Enter  Miss  GALULOHca. 

MissO.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon.  But  I  was  told  Miss  QUara 
would  wish  to  speak  with  Christy  Gallagher,  and  I'm 
his  daugjhter — he  not  being  very  well  to-night.  -  He  will 
be  up  with  miss  in  the  morning— but  is  confined  to  his 
bed  with  a  pain  about  his  heart,  he  took,  just  when  I  was 
coming  away. 

[Christy's  voice  heard,  singing,  to  the  tune  of"  St.  Pat- 
rick's day  in  the  morning." 

*  VW  bmapera  of  wblikey 
WiUmakansallflriaky, 
On  Patriek'a  day  in  the  morning.* 

Miss  G.  (aside)  Oh !  King  of  glory,  if  he  is  not  come 
m^  after  all ! ' 
Clara.  '*  What  noise  is  that,  unlike  the  former  sound  f  ** 
8ir  W:  Only  some  man,  singing  in  honour  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, I  suppose. 

Enter  Cwimtt  Gauulohkb,  Biddt  trying  to  hold  him  lack. 

Christy.  Tut !  let  me  in :  I  know  the  lady  is  here,  and 
I  must  thank  her,  as  becoming^-— 

[Clara  puts  her  hand  before  her  face,  and  retiree  as  he 
advances. 

Miss  O.  Oh !  fafhery  keep  out— you're  not  in  a  con- 
dition, 
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Sir  W,  John !  Thomas !  carry  this  man  off. 

Christy,  Ah,  now,  just  let  me  remark  to  his  honour 
«-^d  he  erer  hear  this  song  in  En^and  ?  {He  struggles, 
and  sings,  while  ihey  are  carrying  him  qff,) 

<*  O'RoaTke'8  noble  ftast  sball  ne'er  be  fbrgot, 
-By  those  wbo  were  there,  or  by  those  who  were  not." 

But  it  was  not  O'Rourke's  noble  feast  at  all,  it  was 
O'Hara's  noble  feast,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge — ^I'll 
take  my  affidavit ;  and  am  not  I  here,  on  the  spot,  ready 
and  proud  to  light  any  one  that  denies  the  contrary  I 
Let  me  alone,  Florry,  for  I'm  no  babby  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  room.  Ready  and  proud,  I  say  I  am,  to  fight 
any  tin  men  in  the  county,  or  the  kingdom  itself,  or 
the  three  kingdoms  entirely,  that  would  go  for  to  dare 
for  to  offer  to  articulate  the  contrary.  So  it's  Miss 
O'Hara  for  ever^  huizza !  a !  a !  a !  a ! 
•    Sir.  W,  Carry  him  off  this  instant.    Be^ne ! 

[The  servants  carry  off  Christy  Gallagher,  while  he 

sings,  to  the  tune  of  '*  One  bottle  more,''^ — 

**  Ob,  give  me  but  wbiakey,  eontlnted  I'll  sing, 
Hibemla  for  ever,  and  God  save  the  king  V  * 

[Miss  Gallagher  directs  and  expedites  her  father*  s  retreat, 

Clara,  Shame!  shame!  Is  this  the  tenant  I  have 
chosen  ? 

Miss  G*  Indeed,  and  indeed,  then.  Miss  O'Hara,  I  often 
preach  to  him,  but  there's  no  use  in  life  preaching  to  him 
—as  good  preaching  to  the  winds !  for,  drunk  or  sober, 
he  has  an  answer  ready  at  all  points.  It  is  not  wit  he 
wants,  sir. 

Sir  W,  And  he  is  happy  in  having  a  daughter  who 
knows  how  to  make  the  best  of  his  faults,  I  see.  What 
an  excellent  landlord  he  will  be  for  this  new  inn ! 

Miss  G,  Oh,  certainly,  sir--only  it's  being  St.  Patrick's 
night,  he  would  be  more  inexcusaUe ;  and  as  to  the  new 
inn,  please  heaven !  he  shall  get  no  pace  on  earth  till  he 
takes  an  oath  afore  the  priest  against  spirits,  good  or 
bad,  for  a  twil'month  to  come,  before  ever  I  trust  a  foot 
of  his  in  the  new  inn. 

Clara.  But,  ma'am,  from  your  own  ^pearance,  I  should 
apprehend  that  you  would  not  be  suited  to  the>  business 
yourself.  I  should  suppose  you  would  think  it  beneath 
you  to  keep  an  nin. 

Miss  G.  Why,  ma'am— why,  sir- you  know  when  it 
is  called  an  hotel,  it's  another  thin^g;  and  I'm  sure  I've 
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a  great  regard  for  the  family,  and  there's  nothing  I 
wouldn't  do  to  oblige  Miss  O'Hara. 

Clara,  Miss^Gal^her,  let  me  beg  that  if  you  wish  to 
eblige  me — 

Enter  Gilbbrt. 

Sir  W.  Well,  Gilbert  t 

GUh.  Only,  sir,  if  you  and  Miss  O'Hara  were  at  leisure, 
sir,  one  Mr.  Andrew  Hope,  the  master  of  the  band,  would 
wish  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  to  sing  a  sort  of  a  welcome 
home  they  have  set  to  music,  sir,  for  Miss  O'Hara. 

Clara.  I  do  believe  this  is  the  very  song  which  that 
drunken  man  gave  me  l!his  morning,  and  for  which  I  gave 
him  the  promise  of  the  inn.  I  sl^  be  ashamed  to  hear 
the  song. 

Sir  W^  Let  me  hear  it,  at  all  events.  Desire  Mr.  An* 
drew  Hope,  and  his  merry-men-aU,  to  walk  in.  ■ 

[Exit  GiLBSRT. 

Enter  Mr,  Hope  and  Band, — Some  of  the  courUry-peopla 
peep  in,  as  if  wishing  to  enter. 

Sir  W,  Come  in,  my^good  friends. 

Enter,  amof^  others,' the  Widow  Larken,  and  Mabsl,  and 
OwEV. — DwryY  follows  timidly. — Miss  Gallaoher  takes 
a  conspiewms  jdace. — Sir  William  and  Clara  continue 
speaking. 

Sir  W.  Did  Gilbert  introduce  his  bride-elect  to  you, 
Claral 

!    Clara.  Yes,  Mabel  Larken,  that  girl  with  the  sweet 
modest  countenance-^and  her  mother,  that  respectable- 
looking  woman ;  and  her  brother,  I  see,  is  here,  that  boy 
with  the  quick,  intelligent  eyes.    I  know  aU  the  family 
*-know  them  all  to  be  good ;  and  these  were  the  people 
I  might  have  served !    Oh,  fool !  fool  I 
j    Sir  W,  Well,  well,  well,  'tis  over  now,  my  dear  Clara 
— ^you  will  be  wiser  another  time.    Come,  Mr.  Hope, 
give  us  a  little  flattery,  to  put  us  in  good-humour  with 
ourselves. 
[The  Band  prelude ;  but  justxos  they  begin.  Sir  Williak 
sees  Christy,  who  is  coming  in  softly,  holding  back 
the  skirts  of  his  coat^-^Sir  William  in  a  laud'  voice 
e9elakns, 
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7\[m  out  that  man !  How  dare  ,you  return  to  inter- 
rupt U8^  sir  ?    Turn  out  that  man ! 

Christy,  (falling  on  his  knees)  Oh !  please  your  hon- 
our, I  beg  your  pardon  for  one  minute :  only  just  give 
me  lave  to  insense  your  honour's  honour.  I'm  not  the 
same  man  at  all. 

Sir  W.  Stand  up,  stand  up--an  Englishman  cannot 
bear  to  see  a  man  kneel  to  him .  Stand  up,  pray,  if  you  can. 

Christy.  Then  I  can,  plase  your  honour  (rises),  since  I 
got  a  shock. 

Clara.  What  shock  1    What  do  you  mean! 

Christy.  Oh,  nothing  in  life,  miss,  that  need  consam 
you — only  a  fall  I  got  from  my  horse,  which  the  child 
they  set  to  lead  me  wDuld  put  me  up  upon»  and  it  come 
down  and  kilt  me ;  for  it  wasn't  a  proper  horse  for  an 
unfortunate  man  like  me,  that  was  overtaken,  as  I  was 
then ;  and  it's  well  but  I  got  a  kick  of  the  baast. 

Sir  W.  Do  you  say  you  were  kicked  by  a  horse  I 

Christy.  Not  at  all,  plase  your  honour — I  say  it  was 
well  but  I  got  a  kick  of  the  baast.  But  it's  all  for  the 
best  now ;  for  see,  I'm  now  as  sober  as  a  jidge,  and  quite 
as  any  lamb ;  and  if  I'd  get  lave  only  just  to  keep  in  this 
here  comer,  I  would  be  no  let  or  hinderance  to  any. 
Oh !  dear  miss,  spake  for  me !  I'm  an  ould  man,  miss, 
that  vour  father's  honour  was  partial  to  always,  and. 
called  ine  honest  Christyy  ^hich  I  was  once,  and  till  his 
death  too. 

Sir  W.  What  a  strange  mixture  is  this  man ! 
.  Clara.  Pray  let  him  stay,  uncle — ^he's  sober  now. 

SirW.  Say  not  one  Word  more,  then;  stapd  still  there 
in  your  comer. 

Christy.  And  not  a  word  for  my  life — ^not  breathe  even 
— ^to  please  you !  becaase  I've  a  Uttle  business  to  min- 
tion  to  the  lady.  Sixty  guineas  to  resave  from  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, yonder.  Long  life  to  you,  miss !  But  I'll  say  no 
more  till  this  Scotchman  has  done  with  his  fiddle  and 
his  musics. 

Sir  W.  I  thought,  sir,  you  were  not  to  have  spoken 
another  tillable. 

[Christy  puts  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  hows  to  Sir  Wtii- 
huu  and  to  Clara.  ^ 

Sir  W.  Now,  Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Hope  sings,  and  the  Band  join  in  cher^s, 

Thoagh  Bannow^  beireaa,  fldr  and  yoangi 
Il0tn  polish'd  praiae  from  er'ry  tongue;. ' 
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fet  good  tnd  Uad*  riMll  not  disdain 
Tile  tribute  of  tlie  lowly  swain. 

Ttie  heart's  warm  welcome,  Clara,  meets  tlifls; 

Tiiy  native  land,  dear  lady,  greets  tbee. 

'        TlMt  open  brow,  that  courteous  grace, 
pespealu  tliee  of  thy  genenras  raes; 

Thy  father's  soul  is  in  thy  smile — 
Thrice  blest  his  name  in  Erin's  isle. 

The  hearffe  warm  welcome.  Claim  meats  tliae; 

Thy  natiye  land,  dear  lady,  greets  thee. 

The  bright  star  shining  on  the  night, 
Betokening  good,  spreads  quiclc  delight ; 
But  quicker  far.  more  glad  surprise, 
Wakes  the  Una  radiance  of  her  eyes. 

The  hevt's  ^arm  welcpme,  Clara,  meets  thes ; 

Thy  native  land,  dear  lady,  greets  thee.* 

Christy.  Then  I^m  not  ashamed,  any  way,  of  that  song 
of  mine. 

Sir  W.  Of  yours ! — ^Is  it  possible  that  it  is  yours ! 

Clara.  It  is  indeed.  '  These  are  the  very  lines  he  gave 
me  this  morning. 

Christy.  And  I  humbly  thank  you,  madam  or  miss,  for 
having  got  them  set  to  the  musics. 

Chra.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  must  thank 
Mr.  Hope  tor  this  agreeable  surprise.' 

Christy,  Why,  then,  I  tank  you,  Mr.  Drum. 

Mr.  H,  You  owe  me  no  thanks,  sir.  J  will  take  none 
from  you. 

Christy,  No— for  I  didn't  remember  giving  you  the 
copy.    I  suppose  Florry  did. 

Miss  G.  Not  I,  sir. 

Christy.  Or  the  schoolmaster^s  foul  copy  maybe,  for 
it  was  he  w;as  putting  the  song  down  for  me  on  paper. 
My  own  handwriting  shaking  so  bad,  I  could  not  make 
a  fair  copy  fit  for  the  lady. 

Mr.  H,  Mr.  Gallagher,  don't  plunge  further  in  false- 
hood-r-you  know  the  truth  is,  that  song's  not  yours. 

Christy.  Why,  then,  by  all — 

Mr.  ff.  Stop,  stop,  Mr.  Gallagher— stop,  I  advise  you. 

Chnsty.  Why,  then,  I  won't  stop  at  any  thing^-for  the 
song's  my  own. 

Mr.  H.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  maybe,  it  may  be 
called  your  own,  sir ;  for  you  |}ought  it,  I  know. 

Christy.  I  bought  it!  Oh,  M'ho  put  that  in  your  Scotch- 
brains]    Whoever  it  was,  was  a  big  liar. 

.  Biddy.  No  liar  at  all,  sir— I  ax  your  pardon— 'twas  I. 

^  S^t  to  musie  by  Mr.  Wshl^e. 
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Christy*  And  you  overheard  my  thoughts,  then,  talk- 
ing to  myself— ye  traitor ! 

.  Biddy.  No«  sir— >-again  I  ax  your  pardon ;  no  listener 
Biddy  Doyle.  But  I  was  at  the  schoolmaster's,  to  get 
tim  pen  a  letter  for  me  to  my  poor  father,  and  there  with 
Aim  I  heard  how  Christy  bought  the  song,  and  seen  the 
first  copy — ^and  the  child  of  the  house  told  me  all  about 
ity  and  how  it  was  lift  there  by  Mr.  Owen  Larken* 

Sir  W,  and  Clara.  (Joyfully)  Owen  Larken !— you  * 

Christy,  AH:  lies !  Asy  talk  !-rasy  talk — asy  to  belie 
a  poor  man. 

Mr.  H.  If  you  tell  the  tfuth,  you  can  tell  us  the  next 
Terse,  for  there's  another  which  we  did  not  yet  sing. 

Christy.  Not  in  my  copy,  which  is  the  original. 
'    Sir  W.  If  you  have  another  verse,  let  us  hear  it — and 
that  will  decide  the  business. 

Christy.  Oh,  the  devil  another  line,  but  what's  lame, 
111  engage^  and  forged,  as  you'll  see. 

Mr.  Hope  sings. 

*   Quick  spring  the  feelinn  of  the  beart, 
When  umeh'd  by  Clanra  fenltme  an ; 
QniiSk  as  the  ^pratefol  shamrock  springs, 
In  the  good  Airies'  fkvour'd  rings. 

Clara.  What  does  Christy  say  now  V 

Christy.  Why,  miss,  I  say  that's  well  said  for  the 
shamrock,  any  way*  And  all  that's  in  it  for  me  is  this — 
the  schoolmaster  was  a  rogue  that  did  not  give  me  that 
verse  in  for  my  money. 

Sir  W.  Then  you  acknowledge  you  bought  itl 

Christy.  What  harm,  plase  your  honour  ?  And  would 
not  I  have  a  right  to  buy  what  pleases  me — ^and  when 
bought  and  ped  for,  isn't  it  mine  m  law  and  right  ?  But 
I  am  mighty  unlucky  this  nigh^.  So,  come  ^long,  Florry 
— ^we  are  worsted,  see!  No  use  to  be  standing  here 
longer,  the  laughing-stock  of  all  that's  in  it — Fer 
rinafad.  ^ 

MissG.  Murder!  Father,  then  here's  al%ou  done  for 
me,  by  your  lies  and  your  whiskey!  Ill  go  straight 
from  ye,  and  lodge  with  Mrs.  Mulrooney.  Biddy,  what's 
that  you're  grinning  at  ?  Plase  to  walk  home  out  of 
that. 

Biddy.  Miss  Florinda,  I  am  partly  engaged  to  dance ; 
but  I  wont  be  laving  you  in  your  dovnifall :  so  here's 
your  cloak — and  lane  oi)  me. 
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Widow.  Why,  then,  Biddy,  well  never  forget  you  iu 
our  porosperity. 

Mabel  and  Owen.  Never,  never.  You're  a  good  girl^ 
Biddy. 

[Exeunt  Miss  Gallagher,  Biddt,  and  Ghristt. 

Clanu  I  am  glad  they  are  gone. 

Sir  W.  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  niece,  upon  hav- 
ing got  rid  of  tenants  who  would  have  disgraced  your 
choice. 

Clarh.  These  {turning  to  Owen,  Mabel,  atut  her  mother) 
these  will  do  honour  to  it.  My  written  promise  was  to 
^ant  the  poefs  petition.  Owen,'  you  are  the  poet — ^what 
IS  your  petition ! 

Owen.  May  I  speak  1 — ^May  I  say  all  I  wish! 

Clara  and  Sir  W.  Yes,  speak — say  all  you  wish. 

Owen.  I  am  but  a  young  [x>y,  and  not  able  to  keep  the 
new  inn ;  Imt  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mabel,  with  my  mother's 
help,  would  keep  it  well,  I  think;  and  it's  they  I 
should  wish  tb  have  it,  ma'am,  if  it  were  pleasing  to  you. 

Sir  W.  And  what  would  become  of  yourself,  my  good 
ladl 

>     Owen.  Time  enough,  sir,  to  think  of  myself,  when  Tve 
spen  my  mother  and  sister  settled. 

Sir  W.  Then,  as  you  won't  think  of  yourself,  I  must 
think  for  you.  Your  education,  I  find,  has  been  well 
begun,  and  I  will  take  care  it  sh^  not  be  left  hadf  done. 

Widow.  Oh,  I'm  too  happy  this  minute !  But  great 
joy  can  say  little. 

Mabel,  {asidd)  And  great  love  the  same. 

Mr.  H.  This  day  is  the  happiest  I  have  seen  since  I 
left  the  land  of  cafes. 

Giib.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hope.  And  when  I  say  thank 
you,  why,  I  feel  it.  'Twas  you  who  helped  us  at  the 
dead  lift. 

Sir  W.  You  see  I  was  right,  Qilbert ;  the  Scotch  make 
good  friends.  (Gilbert  bows,)  And  now,  Clara,  my 
love,  what  shall  we  eall  the  new  inn — for  it  mi^t  have 
a  name  1  Snce  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  have  united 
to  obtain  it,  let  the  sign  be  the  Rose,  Tbdstlr,  and 
Shamrock. 
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